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THE CUBAN INSURRECTION. 


HE average Britisher, in his practical “ John Bull” fashion, has 
no sympathy with revolution. To him rebels and filibusters are 
as one with bandits and pirates, and the word insurrection but embodies 
the petty squabbles of the South American republics. Probably in 
modern history no movement of its dimensions has aroused less interest 
in Great Britain than the latest struggle of the Cubans to achieve 
their independence and the stupendous efforts so unsuccessfully made 
by the parent country to quell the uprising. Not until war became 
imminent between the United States and Spain did the general public 
realise the international importance of a question generally regarded 
hitherto as the fighting of a band of renegades against rightful 
authority. 

«The Cubans,” said General Campos, “are the easiest people to 
govern,” and the political indifference of the colonials, in a measure 
enforced by the Government, has been a great reason for the shameless 
corruption and robbery persistently carried on by Spanish officials in 
the island, and the policy of the Home Government that has saddled 
the Cuban Government with debts for which Madrid alone was respon- 
sible. Even the yearly indemnity granted the United States in 
fulfilment of the privateering claim was paid from the Cuban Treasury 
until internecine strife reduced the revenue and the payments lapsed. 
The searching financial investigations carried out by Mr. James 
Creelman in Havana and Madrid threw a flood of light on the modus 
operandi of the Spanish Colonial Office and the jugglery that diverted 
the Cuban revenue either into the pockets of the officials or to the 
payment of Spain’s debts, without actual transfer to the coffers of the 
mother country. Through this proscriptive policy not one-fifteenth 
of the land is under cultivation, despite the unrivalled soil, though 
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the island has been a commercial gold mine to Spain in the past. 
Under judicious development and administration Cuba could supply 
the ‘markets of the world with special products, while her unrivalled 
tobacco and sugar alone would ensure her trade predominance in the 
Western hemisphere. It is not my intention to deal at length with 
Spanish misgovernment. Sufficient to say that, despite the large 
revenue raised by excessive export and import duties and taxation, 
nothing has been done to effect internal improvements.-. There are 


. thousands of miles of camino Real (royal high-road) marked on the 
_ map, but they are little- better than sheep-tracks, and, with one 


exception in Havana, there is not a road worthy the name. -Wheel 


traffic is impossible in the interior, and communication is entirely cub . - 


off in the wet season. The want of roads is not so severely felt in 


` the western half of Cuba, for the railroads, built by private enter- 


-prise and trammelled heavily by the Government, open up the country, 
affording transport for tobacco and sugar-cane to the capital, and thus 
keeping up communication with the outside world. Away from the 
railroad, and also in the immense eastern provinces of Puerto Principe 
and Santiago de Cuba, miles of arable land lie idle, while rich estates 
languish, being dependent on transport by mule-back, and unable 
to bring out machinery for preparing sugar, coffee, or cocoa in 

~any quantity, though these grow in abundance and of splendid 
quality. 
, The Cabans have made many attempts to alter the existing state 
of things, and there have been frequent uprisings, which have been 
quenched: in the blood - of, their instigators at an immense cost to 
Spain. In 1868 one great effort was made to throw off the Imperial 
yoke, and thousands of lives were sacrificed on both sides, while the 


- island was plunged into the horrors of a ten years’ civil war. General 


ra 


Campos, seeing subjugation by forée of: arms was impossible, urged , 
his Government to grant reforms, and in 1878 an armistice was agreed 
to. He met the insurgent leaders at Zanjon, where a treaty was 
arranged, liberal reforms were granted, and the Cubans laid down 
their arms in good faith. England, by the loss of her American 
colonies, learnt æ lesson to which she owes much of her colonial 
supremacy to-day. Spain, who has lost possession after possession in 
the New World, has never profited by the experience, and dearly has 
it cost her, When once Cuba was pacified, the old policy was 
reverted to, and the treaty was shamelessly repudiated. Several 
Cuban leaders mysteriously. disappeared, and others only escaped 
deportation or secret imprisonment by flight to Jamaica or the-States. 
The present insurgent President, Bartolome Maso, then a wealthy 
planter, loudly protested against the injustice, and being a man of 
great intelligence, with considerable influence both in Caba and Spain, 
he was flung secretly -into prison and afterwards exiled. Other 
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prominent Cubans likewise suffered, aud the revolution would have 
again started, so great was the indignation of the betrayed people, 
had not their disintegration, caused by the faith they placed in 
Spanish promises, been so complete. An abortive attempt to rise 
was again made in 1888, but owing to the delay of an expedition the 
insurgents dispersed, and when General Garcia landed he found the 
movement had failed. General Blanco was then in Cuba, and he 
offered a free pardon and safe conduct to the leaders if they would 
surrender. Garcia and others were forced to comply, and, in face of 
the assurances to the contrary, they were seized and taken to Spain. 
Several were thence deported, and Garcia was only saved by Blanco’s 
threat to Sefior Canovas to resign his commission unless his word to 
the Caban were respected. Garcia was ultimately freed on ticket-of- 

~ leave in Madrid, and remained there until the return of Weyler to 
Cuba led him to escape over the frontier and land in the island with 
all the men and arms he could collect to fight the Spanish “ butcher.” 
Shortly after the failure of the guerra chiquita, or small war, Maso 
regained his liberty and returned to Cuba, where he restarted sugar 
planting, He was soon again in affluence, and devoted his wealth to 
the cause, Marti, a young Cuban writer and patriot, arose also at 
this time, and revolutionary societies were formed, especially among 
the thousands of Cubans forced through oppression to find a home in 
the United States. There were some hopes, however, of their obtain- 
ing genuine reform peaceably until January 1895, when an English 
syndicate was negotiating to take over the Cuban debt and acquire 
interests in the island. The action of the Cortes in dealing with the , 
Maura decrees in February, showed conclusively that there was no 
hope of a change of policy, and Maso raised the lone-starred flag of 
Cuba in Santiago. His address to the followers who gathered round 
him is worthy of comparison with Garibaldi’s speech to the remnant 
of the Roman army in 1849: 


“Brother Patriots of Cuba! You know what we have to fight for and 
what we have to fight. We have already tasted the trials and perils of war 
against oppression, and we must face a repetition of those hardships. We 
have endured famine; thirst, and fatigue in the past, and we must prepare 
to endure them in the future. Iam an old man, and may not live to see 
Cuba free ; but we must remember one thing—No surrender! This must 
de independence or death.” . 


Waving their machetes on high the Cubans took up the cry, 
“Independencia ó muerte! Viva Cuba libre!” and that has been ' 
their sworn motto to the present time. Maximo Gomez and Maceo 
soon landed to take command of the ever-increasing forces, and though 
Marti, the man who had worked hardest to promote the insurrection, 
‘was killed in an early fight, the Cubans carried all before them in the 
vast, completely routing the Spaniards and capturing much-needed 


`e 
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arms and ammunition. Gomez realised, however, that to make the 
struggle a success he must carry his campaign to the west, and the 
famous invasion in the direction of Havana started. As the force 
swept toward the capital many desperadoes and outlaws surged from 
the city and joined their ranks: men who were out for plunder, not 
patriotism. To reduce Spain’s resources, Gomez issued an order for 
all sugar-cane to be- burnt, and many estates, held as fortified zones 
by. the Spaniards, were entirely destroyed. Contrary to general 
expectation, Havana city was not attacked, and when the ever- 
increasing force. reached Pinar del Rio a halt was called, and. various 
commands were allotted out to operate in and hold the districts that had 
virtually been captured. It was then that several lawless deeds were 
committed, acts which horrified the Cubans no less than the Spaniards, 
Leaders arose, and, joined by the scùm of false patriots, carried on a 
war of Tobbery and loot under the guise of patriotism. ` Negroes, 
hastily given commands, overstepped all bounds of propriety, terror- 
ising the planters and demanding money by menaces. One leader in . 
- particular, named Bermudez, spread a veritable reign of terror in his 
district, and for a time the Cuban country-people found the revolu- 
tion anything but a blessing. Gomez and Maceo soon realised that 
extreme measures were necessary to end ‘the disorder. They issued 
stringent orders on the subject, and inflicted the death sentence on 
many of these ‘platedoes, or plated Cubans, who had thus abused 
the cause, and took the command from several unfit leaders of their 
own selection. Indeed, so strictly was their martial law enforced that 
soldiers taking by force the smallest articles from the farmers, were 
hung. Such discipline had the desired effect, and the thieves- and 
ruffians soon went over to the Spanish side, where, in the guerilla 
ranks, their proclivities were allowed fall play. The crimes of these 
freebooters in the early days of the revolution greatly damaged the 
Cuban cause; but some time before his death; and efter Gomez had 
returned: east, Maceo had all his’ forces well organised, and compara- 
tive order was established. 

In the first few months of the- revolution, while General Campos. 
was in-command of the Spanish army, he did everything to conciliate 
the rebels, and by the offer of a generous amnesty many Cubans, 
disgusted with the outrages of sham patriots, were induced to lay down 
their arms and return home, He earnestly pleaded with his Govern- 
ment to grant genuine and far-reaching reforms to prevent the dis- 


* affection spreading ;-for.no one realised better than he the justice of 


the Cuban. cause after the repudiation of the Zanjon promises. 
Though .the insurgents had.sworn to accept nothing short of inde-- 
pendence, genuine autonomy at this juncture would hava restricted 
the movement to those in the field, and the rising, without just cause 
for its continuance, would have lost outside sympathy, and could have- 
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been easily suppressed. But the repeated successes of the rebels 
enraged the Spaniards against Campos, and when he absolutely refused 
to sanction the execution of prisoners of war taken on the field, he was 

“forced to resign in order to allay the popular feeling of the loyalists in 
the island. All Spaniards who go to Cuba join the volunteer organi- 
sation in order to escape conscription and enforced military service 
in the Peninsula, and thus the Spanish element, chiefly composed of 
carters, labourers, porters, and keepers of the bodegas, or street-corner 
liquor and grocery stores, forms an armed political body of ignorant 
tntransigeants who despise everything Cuban and dominate the entire- 
politics of the colony. This mob, for the organisation is little better, 
is 40,000 strong in Havana alone, and their bloody acts have been 
numerous, including the shooting down of men, women, and children 
in the Villanueva Theatre in a play that touched on Cuban sentiment, 
and the ‘‘ Massacre of the Innocents,” when, for a supposed grievance 
against the Havana Medical College, a Cuban institution, they 
demanded blood, and were only appeased by a general lottery among 
the students, the seventeen innocent youths who drew blanks being 
dragged off as scapegoats and shot down on the Prado. Not one of 
those yourig martyrs had attained his eighteenth year, and though the 
Governor-General tried to save them, he soon realised that such action 
would but precipitate a general massacre. These are the loyal Spaniards 
who have absolutely controlled Cuba for a number of years. Campos 
resigned to prevent an outbreak, and these uniformed brutes had sworn 
to kill him before he left because he dared to oppose their wishes. 
There were bat two men in Spain to satisfy them when Campos left— 
Weyler and Polavieja. The former was the more cruel, and though 
he was known to be a Republican, and was only General of Cataluna, 
he was appointed Captain-General of Caba. 

Until this date the revolution had remained mainly in the hands 
of “ Orientals,” the inhabitants of eastern Cuba, and the educated and 
better class Cubans, while sympathising with the cause, had not 
actively participated in the rebellion. Captain-General Weyler made 
no attempt to conceal his feelings and intentions. Speaking at his 
reception on landing in Havana, he raised his thin gloved hand, and 
stated that he came there to make war, a pitiless war, on Spain’s, 
enemies, who would find that his hand was gloved with steel, and he 
promised also to speedily pacify the Cubans, His now historic 
reconcentracion decree, which was published October 21, 1896, and the 
brutality with which it was enforced, spelt the absolute loss of Cuba 
to Spain, and the addition of a further revolting chapter to her history, 
already sullied by the deeds of Torquemada, Alva, and more modern 
prototypes. Under its principal clauses all the inkabitants of the 
country districts were given eight days to abandon their homes and 
come into the fortified towns and cities. All individuals found outside 
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the lines after that date would be ‘treated as rebels, irrespective of age 
or sex—in other words, would be killed at sight. All transport of food 
-from the towns was forbidden, and an offer was made to the insurgents 
to surrender within the eight days of grace. When this prescribed 
period had expired, the entire country was to be laid waste with the 
view of starving out the rebels. It was the turning point of the 
struggle. Every Cuban then had to decide, Cuba or Spain. Which? 
To go to the towns meant starvation to all, and compulsory military 
service for the men. ‘The days of’ grace expired almost before the 
people realised the order; but, like an angry dog let loose, Weyler 
then led 16,000 troops to start the “ pacification ” of Cuba. Starting 
in Pinar del Rio the columns began looting, burning, and devastating 
the country, and slaying the unfortunate wretches that fell into their 
hands. It was the people’s awakening. Sorrowfully the women and 
children relinquished their homes and went to the towns, the men 
drove their cattle before them, and joined their insurgent brothers in 
the hills. Thus at the outset Weyler forced the best blood of the 
island and unlimited food supplies into the hands of the insurgents, 
and thousands of Cubans, who would have continued on their farms 
with some’semblance of loyalty to Spain, were turned into bitter 
enemies by the confiscation of their homes and property and the 
separation of their families. Like a consuming fire Weyler's hordes 
advanced, leaving a blackened desert in their trail, as he led his men 
from one province to another, proclaiming each in succession “ pacified.” 
His guerilla, or irregulars, had full play, hunting out and murdering 
the miserable fugitives who had taken refuge in the woods after 
yemaining in their homes until the last. Reliable authorities assert 
that over two thousand innocent persons were thus killed in Pinar del- 
Rio alone during the pacifying- process;. but if this number is 
exaggerated, there is positive proof that many hundreds of terror- 
stricken rustics perished at the hands of the brutal soldiery. The 
insurgent army, though so greatly strengthened in numbers, were 
awaiting fresh supplies of arms and ammunition, and could not attack 
the large Spanish army. They remained in their retreats or dodged, 
- the columns until the force passed on, when they returned to the open 
country that the Captain-General had officially reported as subdued. 
Weyler’s paper campaign against the insurgents affords a curious study _ 
of Spanish methods. His men were too busy looting to fight the 
insurgents, unless a conflict was unavoidable, and when the subjugation 
was completed to the Great Trocha there were four times as many 
rebels as when this campaign was started. It was then no longer a 
revolution, but a civil war, race against race. 

The provinces laid waste were Pinar del Rio, Havans, Matanzas, 
and Santa Clara. It was in the north of the last province that I- 
personally witnessed the barbarity of Weyler’s orders. In Sagua la 
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Grande the irregulars under Colonel Benito Carrera, guided by negro 
desperadoes, who knew every inch of the country, routed out the 
people, using bloodhounds to track down fugitives, and outraging 
women and girls eyen to death. The scenes of the Indian Mutiny 
. and the revolting acts of the Sepoys were equalled by Carreras men. 
This officer himself brutally tortured prisoners by tearing off their nails 
to make them reveal the hiding place of other unfortunates, and on 
the outskirts of Sagua city he cut down a cripple lad who made a 
spirited answer to the interrogation of his mother. Several official 
protests against this monster were made by Colonel Barker, the 
United States consul at Sagua, though his reports, in common with 
the statements of other consuls in Cuba, were not published by the 
State Department, and he was warned from Washington not to utter 
for publication anything that would cause bad feeling against Spain 
and endanger Americans in the island. For helping starving Cubans 
the Colonel has twice had to barricade his house and wait, Winchester 
in hand, while a mob of volunteers debated on the advisability of 
burning out the Yankee. : 

Meanwhile the thousands of homeless people who were now crowded 
into the towns built themselves crazy shelters on any piece_of waste 
ground, The better class had money, and a few were able to find a 
refuge in the United States. With the country a desert in which 
the towns stood as oases, food was soon at famine prices, and the 
truth dawned upon these people that their homes had been ruthlessly 
destroyed and their crops burnt without a single provision being 
made for their subsistence. Private charity did a little, but starva- 
tion soon appeared, and in a few weeks it was general. The pen 
fails to describe the horrible scenes to be witnessed in these settle- 
ments—four or five thousand women and children and a few old men 
dumped down to exist as best they might in the outskirts of a city 
enclosed in a barricade of barbed wire, with forts at frequent intervals 
past which no one could venture on pain of death. Without the 
commonest sanitary measures, they existed, and some are still exist- 
ing—the wives and children of once wealthy farmers and planters— 
huddled in with the negroes who once worked on their estates, Their 
food was the refuse from the swish tubs and scrapings from the 
gutters, and it is marvellous how long life can be sustained on these 
morsels, Even in Havana city, where they can beg in the streets, and 
where food was never scarce among the residents as in less favoured 
towns, I have seen children lick the blood off the stones at the 
shambles, and all the inhabitants of Los Fossos that had strength to 
crawl hastened one day to the beach to fight over the putrid carcase of 
a cow that was washed ashore. Those that procured chunks ate this 
meat raw, and this in sight of the Prado, Havana’s fashionable quarter, 
where high officers live in luxury while bodies of starved victims are 
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picked up on the benches below every day. Most: of these settle- 
ments are alike. Rows of palm-leaf huts with skin-clothed skeletons 
laying on a heap of rags on the muddy floor. Babies, hideous 
mockeries of childhood, lie dying on the breast from which all sus- 
tenance has dried, their little bodies covered with a loathsome skin 
disease, which attacks old and young alike. Young girls, once 
beautiful, without the clothing demanded by decency, lie on the bare 


. floor moaning with the pangs of hunger. They have probably had ` 


the alternative of another fate; for an abominable traffic in mere 
children has been carried on openly: the girls usually being taken 
through misrepresentation to houses of ill-fame in the cities, many 
passing from Havana to Mexico, and points further south, before 
they become aware of their cruel position, while others enter the life 
with their eyes open, accepting their fate as inevitable. In some huts 
one or two bodies are sure to be found, the relatives crying over the 
worn out corpse of the dear one, so happily released from further 
suffering, and awaiting the advent of the’ dead cart on its gruesome ` 
rounds. Over all is a sickening smell of disease and death, while 
shrieks and curses of crazed victims raving in delirium and the 
general wails of hunger add to the horrors of the scene. In January 
of 1897, when I first visited these settlements, they were compara- 
tively full, but in the October following there was a shocking difference, 
a miserable remnant alone remaining. The numbers of those who 
perished through starvation up to January 31 of this year have been 
estimated by various authorities with widely divergent results, one 
report stating that over 600,000 had perished. This I think is an 
exaggeration, but after personal visits to all the settlements of import- 
ance in the island, and careful inquiry into official statistics, especially 
the church registers, which record only those bodies buried in con- 


‘secrated ground, I estimate that at least 400,000 miserable wretches 


have died of starvation and disease through the reconcentracion, and 
that 100,000 more must die under any circumstances. The consular 
reports to the United States do not deal with the many ‘small interior 
towns, places of 500 inhabitants and an ingenio or sugar mill, 
where the people are chiefly employed. Into single settlements like 
these, especially in Matanzas and Santa Clara Provinces, 3000 home- 
less people have been penned up to dié without causing attention. 
With the tons of food recently shipped from the United States, the 
supply has been insufficient to relieve even those starving in the 
seaports. 

During the great loot the Spanish soldiers lived on the fat of the 
land, but they destroyed each day what they did not eat, and no 
-attempt was made to store the produce of the farms or send it into 
the cities. Even the cattle they captured were slaughtered on the 
Spot to prevent the insurgents gétting them, and by April of 1897 
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the stock was practically extinct. The Spanish officers during this 
time had been appropriating the ration money, and when the country 
was used up the sufferings of the soldiers commenced. ‘Those doing 
detached duty in the wooden /ortinas in the barricades depended 
mainly on roots growing in the near vicinity, for sweet potatoes and 
other succulent tubers are always to be found in the interior. The 
line battalions existed on rice and biscuit; but insufficient food so 
reduced the unacclimatised boys that fever made terrible ravages 
among them. The medical department was faulty, and there being 
no transport, thousands died before they could be sent to Havana 
hospitals. Where one soldier has been killed in battle, nine have 
died of fever, chiefly from a malaria not fatal under ordinary condi- 
‘tions. Most of the yellow fever is contracted in hospital in Havana. 
There the immense Regla sugar warehouses have been improvised into 
sick wards, where the fever stricken patients are.placed on the very 
edge of the death ditch—Havana Harbour. Without direct current 
or proper outlets, ten feet of sewage reposes on this harbour bed, its 
noxious fumes spreading Yellow Jack for miles around, and making 
Cuba a place to be dreaded. The expenditure of a few thousand 
dollars would cut a canal through the narrow neck of land to the sea, 
and cause a direct flow of water that would save hundreds of lives by 
its cleansing powers. . 

Spain has sent over 200,000 men across the sea, and with 60,000 
volunteers and the bands of guerilla General Weyler had 300,000 
well-armed men at his disposition. The Cubans have never had more 
than 25,000 armed men in the field to meet this vast horde, and while 
the bulk of Weyler’s forces were kept in the west, more than half the 
Cubans were in the eastern provinces. It seems incredible that in 
the narrow and open province of Havana the rebels have constantly 
operated right at the doors of the capital, and make weekly raids into 
the suburbs of the city. A glance at the soldiers of Spain will 
explain the absolute failure of the Imperialists. Raw country lads, 
torn unwillingly from their homes in sunny Spain and shipped to 
Cuba after ten days’ drill, form the bulk of the army. Clad ina 
striped calico suit totally unsuitable for a tropical climate, shod in 
canvas shoes with hemp soles that let in the water and go to pieces 
after a few miles march, and armed with a complicated Mauser rifle 
of which he knows nothing, the recruit is rushed to the front. Trans- 
port being’ lacking, each soldier is weighted down with four heavy 
pouches of ammunition, beside his blanket, personal kit and as 
much “ hard tack” as he can stuff under his tunic. Naturally,in the 
tropical heat, the troops can barely crawl, and are quite useless as a 
fighting machine. Massed in heavy columns, their tactics consist of 
marching aimlessly across the open country. During the devastation 
they formed heavy flanks while some companies did the looting. 
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After this was over their condition grew worse, and I have frequently 
seen these immense columns attacked with impunity by a mere handful 
of insurgents. The Cubans, knowing ‘every inch of the country, 
suddenly dash out and- pour a couple of volleys into the confused - 
‘horde, and gallop away before the soldiers can reply effectively to the 
fire. The attack will then suddenly be tenewed from another 
unexpected quarter, harassing the Spaniards and inflicting a loss 
that is undvenged until some Cuban hospital is raided or pacificos 
captured. True, under Weyler’s régime, several Cuban leaders of 
prominence were killed, but the great official battles reported on thesé 
occasions were absolutely false, General Maceo ran into, a Spanish 
ambush, and was shot down while leading his men to the charge, 
, but he had only his personal escort with him. Rivera was taken in 

a fair fight, while Urra and Pitiera were both killed when. sick in 
bush hospitals and discovered by the guerilla, Then the brave Dr. 
Hernandez was wounded and resting in a wayside hut attended -by 

his wife, usually known as “la reina de Cubs,” when a Spanish 

column chanced along. ‘This young lady resolutely faced the battalion 
with her husband’s revolvers until, her shots were expended, and she 
was badly wounded in the answering discharge. Despite her .entreaties 
as she lay bleeding, her husband was hacked to pieces before her eyes, 

and she only escaped a worse fate by reason of her youth and beauty, 
which found favour in the eyes of the commanding officer. Refusing 
to live under his protection, she was delivered up a prisoner and 
exiled. Castillo fell next, and he had but five with him when he 
was ambushed and machéted by the Guardia Civil right in the out-, 
skirts of Havana city. - He admitted to me in an interview only a few 
‘days before, that in the six months that he had commanded the 
Havana Division he had only lost twenty men in the almost daily 
skirmishes. The insurgents killed on` paper by the Spanish’ officials, 
during that time amounted to several thousands. R 

Had Spain sent to Cuba one-fourth of her vast army, picked the 

men, equipped and shod them carefully, trained them for a few weeks, ` 

and provided transport, the Cuban rebels would have been crushed at 
the outset; for a few light, well equipped columns that could pene- 
trate into the fastnesses and meet the Cubans hand to hand must 
have prevailed through ‘superiority of arms and numbers. They would 
have accomplished much in a short time, while the hordes of semi- 
invalids have accomplished nothing in three years, except to ruin all 
prospect of settlement. With a ‘few exceptions, they know nothing 
about range, the rear sight is practically ignored, and, even with the 
flat trajectory of the Mauser, their fire is totally ineffective except at 


close range. Their fire discipline could not be worse, and in a fight > 


they simply pump out bullets, aimlessly pointing in the direction the 
Cubans were last seen, and -uselessly expending their ammunition. 
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Yet the material of these soldiers is not bad, and with training, food, 
and good leadership, they would go anywhere. The average Spanish 
officer, however, is not dashing; he is in the war for money, and the 
glory, as he well knows, goes to the highest bidder for the cross or 
decoration. Now his money-making chances are gone perhaps he 
will make a better fighter. 

Tt has been urged that Gomez and the Cubans, and not Spain, were 
responsible for most of the burning and devastation in the island, and 
for proof of this- Spanish agents have caused copies of the old chief's 
bando, ordering sugar-cane to be burnt, to be spread broadcast, They 
fail to state that the order .was rescinded very shortly after when 
Gomez came west. On January 12, 1896, the following edict was 
published : 


‘“ REPUBLIC oF CUBA LIBERATING ARMY, 


“Inasmuch as the work of grinding sugar is now suspended in the 
western provinces the burning of cane-fields is no longer necessary. I 
hereby order that— 

“ (1) The burning of cane-fields henceforth is absolutely prohibited. 

(2) All persons, regardless of rank or position in our army, who 
disobey this order shall be treated with the utmost severity. 

“ (3) The machinery of sugar estates shall be destroyed in the event 
of their owners attempting the resumption of work. 

“(4) The persons and property of all peaceful inhabitants of the 
Island of Cuba, of Spanish or whatever nationality, shall be respected. 


“Maximo GOMEZ, 
 General-in- Chief. 
“ Headquarters in the Field, 
“Jan. 12, 1896,” 


His only desire was to cripple the Spanish revenue, and though the 
suspension of work threw hundreds out of employment, the majority 
of labourers had joined the insurrection, and the rich property owners 
alone suffered. Food in abundance was grown, and starvation was 
not dreamed of. It was Weyler alone who was directly responsible 
for the universal devastation. ; ; 

It was not the country people alone who suffered under his regime. 
A strict police espionage was established in the cities, and close watch 
kept on the Cuban residents. -The prominent families who did not 
openly espouse Spain’s cause were especially under suspicion, and on 
the slightest evidence of disloyalty they were secretly deported, an 
unguarded expression frequently being enough. Secret executions 
also were frequently resorted to by Colonel La Barrera, the chief of 
secret police, who fled to escape a court-martial when General Blanco 
took command in Cuba, and many innocent persons suffered through 
his blackmailing. The filthy Recogidas Prison, from which Evangelina 
Cisneros escaped, and the Isle of Pines, were filled-with ladies well 
known in Cuban society, their usual crime being their relationship 


r 
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to some insurgent—a son, cousin, sweetheart, or brother—who had 
taken up’arms in the cause. -It is impossible to-day to find a Cuban 
family of prominence that has not some member who has been 
imprisoned, exiled, or killed, and the majority of the young men have 
long since taken to the field. Many prisoners of war were taken-by 
Weyler’s soldiers, but usually they were unarmed men of the impedi- 
menta, countrymen who had simply remained in the interior, living on 
roots, carrying messages from one camp to another, or searching for 
food for the troops. These were usually killed when taken, and I 
have photographs of the bodies of several unarmed men, shockingly 
mutilated. Some officers refused to take the responsibility of such 
executions, and sent the prisoners to the nearest city, where summary 
court-martial and the firing squad soon awaited them. The Monday 
morning shootings, especially in Havana, formed a pleasing diversion 
after the Sunday bull-fight for the Spaniards, and crowds ‘of volun- 
„teers and soldiers, by their taunts and insults, braced the victims to 
die bravely. It is only necessary to stand on the ramparts at La 
Cabana fortress and witness one of these scenes to believe in the - 
possibility even of every atrocity placed to Spain’s account by too 
credulous correspondents that have never left Havana, and accept the 
stories of Cuban agents whose desire to further the insurgent pro- 
paganda outweighs their veracity. 

Spanish prisoners taken by the Cubans are invariably well treated, 
General Gomez having issued, on July 1, 1895, a stringent order that 
all prisoners taken were to be disarmed and immediately returned_to 
their command, unless they voluntarily desired to enlist in the army 
of liberty. The wounded abandoned on the field were to be cared 
for, and the unburied dead interred. In defiance of this, two leaders, 
Rojas and Murgado, on different occasions killed prisoners of war, the 
former clearing himself by proving that five civil guards he had taken 
made an armed attempt to escape. The latter, a petty leader of no 
importance, deserted to- escape court-martial. The Spanish guerilla 
are never spared, owing to their atrocities on women, but in eastern 
Cuba alone: there are over 2000 Spanish regulars either voluntarily 
remaining after capture or deserters. Though they are not trusted 
with arms, they are accorded the same treatment as the Cubans, and 
have no desire to retarn to ill-treatment in the Imperial army. Under 
Gomez ‘or Garcia I can vouch also for the best attention to Spanish 
wounded. ‘ 

For many months the United States Government took no decisive 
action regarding Cuba.- The consular reports were suppressed, as the 
safety of the consuls had to be considered, which seems a somewhat 

‘lame excuse for hiding the truth. General Lee in Havana protested 
again and again, each succeeding report showing the increasing mor- 
tality of the reconcentrados. Popular feeling -was easily aroused, 
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especially after outrages upon American citizens were proved; and 
Sagasta, when the Liberal party resumed office in Madrid, realised 
he must avert the threatening storm by recalling General Weyler. — 

The man clearly responsible for the existing state of things 
returned to Spain to become an important political factor there, and 
General Blanco reigned in his stead. The new Captain-General is a 
brave and humane man, esteemed highly both by Gomez and Garcia. 
He came to offer the reforms which might have effectively ended the 
struggle three years before, and he also had an open policy of mercy 
to institute, but it was too late. Spain’s treasury was depleted, the 
country was ruined, and the starving reconcentrados, whom he was 
especially anxious to relieve, were past his help. He started zones of 
cultivation outside the towns, and gave them permission to pass the 
lines for a certain distance in search of food. The emaciated creatures 
that were left had not the strength to dig, the zones were useless, as 
few had the energy to work them, and vegetables could not be raised 
in time to be of service. The autonomy offered was also absolutely 
rejected by the insurgents. Twice before they had been duped; and 
after a three years’ struggle and Weyler’s brutalities they would not 
accept half-measures. Bribes were resorted to, but all were unavail- 
ing, and the prompt execution of Colonel Ruiz, who, presuming on his 
friendship with the Cuban leader Aranguren, went out to the rebel 
force and offered money and positions to all who would desert their 
cause and return with him, showed the determination of the Cubans ` 
to resist to the bitter end. Independence or death. I passed at this 
time from one end of Cuba to the other, obtaining the opinions of all 
the leaders. I talked with the Generals, who had given up home and 
everything for the cause, and endured three years of the greatest 
hardships ; I spoke with the ragged, hungry infantrymen. They were 
of one mind. “No surrender to the country that has so long 
oppressed us.” One and all, suspicious of the sudden change from 
Weyler, who was assured by Sefior Canovas that his policy was Spain’s 
policy, and mindful of the previous assertion of “‘ El Gran Espanol,” 
that the last peseta and last man should go to Cuba before reforms 
should be granted to rebels, they frankly questioned Spain’s good 
faith. -And if the Cubans in arms refused to accept autonomy, 
the loyal Spaniards, the volunteers, were no less bitterly opposed 
to it, and threatened armed resistance against its institution in 
Cuba. 

T passed east of the ‘Trocha, where the Cubans practically control the 
interior, and have an established Government, just as the full text of 
President McKinley’s December Message reached there. He therein 
urged Congress to give Spain time to test the efficacy of the autonomy 
decrees in restoring peace. The Message was neither a surprise nor a , 
disappointment to the Cubans, for it was expected. Though it removed 
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all existing hopes of American intervention, the insurgents absolutely 
rejected autonomy, the leaders stating that now no one could say they 
were relying on action by the United States, and had only continued 
the struggle on that score, Their supplies also were running short 
in the west, and few, even of the officers, owned a complete suit of 
clothes. f Dee 

The Cuban Government -is established in Camaquey or Puerto 
Principe, one of the two great provinces that form eastern Cuba. 
Though professedly a civil authority, it is elected by the army, dele-. 
gates being sent from -each of the twenty-four commands in the 
island. These representatives elect by vote a president, vice-president, 
and executive officers for two years. The elections were held in 
October last, when the aged President, the Marquis of Santa Lucia, 
retired, and General Maso, also a septuagenarian, took his place. In 
the western provinces there is much dex non scripta, chiefly framed by- 
the exigencies of the situation; but east of the Trocha, where there 
has been no réconcentracion, except near the five large seaports, the 
printed laws of the Cuban Republic are to be found in every house. 
The country here is Free Cuba to all intents and purposes, and out of 
a population of 287,000 persons, few indeed of the pacific “ citizens ” 
have seen a Spanish uniform. The members of the Government are 
all white men of superior education, the majority having been educated 
in the United States, and speaking English perfectly in consequence. 
It is absurd for Spain to urge her contention that the rebellion is 
supported mainly by negroes and half-castes. One-third of the popu- 
lation of Cuba is composed of blacks, half-castes, and Chinese, and 
the proportion of coloured men with the insurgents is about the 
same. Since Maceo’s death there is not a man of colour holding an 
important position in the Cuban army, except Genéral Rabi, the old 
Indian, whose bravery in the field in both wars is unsurpassed. The 
Vice-President of Cuba, Dr. Capote, was one of Havana’s leading 
lawyers- before the war. Dr. Giberga, another lawyer, is brother to 
the autoriomist deputy of that name. Colonel Stirling, Secretary of 
the Treasury, is a Cuban of Scotch descent, and graduated at the New ' 
York Military Academy. General Lacret, who takes command of the 
Cuban contingent preparing to assist in the invasion, was educated in 
Paris, Dr. Silva is a graduate of Philadelphia College, and Judge 
Fredey, Chief of the Judiciary, was Judge of the Audiencia or Supreme 
Court in Havana before.the war. I could go on with a long list of 
leaders who have held excellent positions, but have relinquished all 
for Cuba libre, endured steadfastly the three years of hardship and 
refused to surrender. l - 

Until I met the insurgents I shared the popular fallacy that 
desperadoes and adventurers were making the revolution; but, what- 
ever may haye been the- character of'some of the earlier insurgents, for. 


, 
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two years the struggle has been universal—Cuban versus Spaniard— 
and even those colonials whom business interests have kept outwardly 
loyal to Spain are secretly favouring the revolution, and subscribing 
money to the cause. In the districts of Free Cuba every “ citizen” 
works for the general good, and a system that would obviously fail 
under ordinary conditions is a great success when prompted by the 
effusive patriotism existing among the Cubans. Al live without rent 
or direct taxation, but all below the age of forty must work for the 
Republic, some as soldiers, but the majority on their farms to raise 
food for the army and for general consumption, or in the Government 
factories which turn out arms, passable ammunition, boots, saddles, 
household utensils, and necessary articles of furniture, Hach province 
has a civil governor, who appoints prefects to each district, and 
generally attends to the wants of the civil population. The prefects 
act as postmasters, and also collect the necessary supplies from the 
farmers, distributing necessary commodities in return. In Puerto 
Principe vast herds of cattle roam at large through the savannahs, and 
here the prefect attends also to the slaughter of cattle and distribution 
of meat in his district. Five newspapers are printed, and, indeed, 
the only want is clothes, which are very scarce, being imported in 
small quantities by the tiny blockade runner which- has passed out 
weekly with the mail to Nassau and back for three years without 
capture. All disputes are settled by the civil governor, but the con- 
testants can then appeal to the judge, and finally to the Government, 
Criminal cases, of which there are now few, are punished by sentence 
to various periods of labour in the salt mines of Cambote. Marriages 
‘were once solemnised by a priest who is attached to the Government. 
As the Pope refused to recognise them, they are now performed by the 
civil governor, the banns having to be posted in the prefecture for 
three weeks previously. Free postal service is also carried on by 
postillions, who ride each day from one prefecture to another, from 
whence the letters are distributed. Bellamy, indeed, might find a 
realisation of some at least of his ideals among these patriots, who 
unselfishly work, using as their motto “Todo por Cuba” (All for 
Cuba). 

The Cuban army in the east—and it is the only insurgent force 
deserving that name—is commanded by General Calixto Garcia, He 
has 10,000 well-armed men, including all branches of the service, He 
has seventeen guns in his artillery—two dynamite cannon, the others 
Hotchkiss and old-fashioned nine-pounders. With these he hag 
captured the strongly fortified cities of Guimaro, Baire, Victoria de 
las Tunas and Guisa, and is practically master of the interior. Last 
January General Pando had mobilised 35,000 men to commence opera- 
tions against Garcia, who hitherto had always had to force a fight. I 
was astonished to find the insurgent leader at such a time encamped 
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with only an escort of 200 men close to the enemy’s lines, while the 
Cuban forces remained in their various districts. He was waiting for 
the Imperial troops to finish their store of provisions, and he had 
neither men nor ammunition to waste in fighting a pitched battle. 
At San Francisco he faced Generals Luque and Val de Ray and their 
united columns, 18,000 men in all. Even knowing Cuban tactics as 
I do, I admit I was alarmed for the result of such a combat, Behind 
a trinchera, or breastwork, half the tiny force was placed, with woods 
in rear to retreat to. The Imperial force kept up a continuous fire on 
this position, the bullets having no effect, while in the course of 
three-quarters of an hou:’s bombardment by a mule battery not once 
did the Spanish gunners hit their mark. The generals apparently 
feared a trap, for they made no attempt to rush the position, the 
officers preferring to stand in rear rather than to lead their men. 
The Cuban flag waved defiantly, but even the cavalry did not charge, 
but rode round, hoping to make a surprise rosh from behind while 
infantry were formed to attack both flanks. The operation was so 
slowly carried out that the remainder of the Cubans countermarched, 
and blazed away into the rear of the infantry, while the others 
relinquished their position and dashed to the woods with a derisive 
cry of Viva Cuba libre. They then poured out a hidden fire from 
various points in the wood into the reforming ranks of the baffled 
and enraged soldiery.. The Cuban loss was one man, while the 
Spanish lost heavily, heliographing to Gibara for litters for the 
wounded, among whom was General Luque’s son, fatally shot in the 
side. For several days the Spaniards marched slowly across open 
country toward Holguin ; and Garcia, having called up two regiments 
of negro infantry, harassed them night and day until they reached 
their destination. Such dodging tactics are questionable perhaps, 
but they are the only ones that succeed against so superior a force. 
In the six weeks of operations that followed, General Pando accom- 
plished nothing with all his mobilisation of forces, and judging from 
the fact that Garcia neither called up his artillery, nor moved from 
the flat country surrounding Holguin and Jiguani, it is easy to see 
the impossibility of Spain pacifying Cuba by force. Away in the 
hilly districts of Santiago, where there are impregnable positions and 
large stores of vegetables, lay the bulk of the Cuban army, and the 
divisions south of the river Canto were not even requisitioned. I failed 
to perceive during the whole of these operations—the last Spain will 
probably carry out against the Cubans—that they were pressed in any 
degree or could not have quietly moved round the soldiers for months 
longer in the same manner. Their loss was thirty-nine killed 
throughout the daily fights, and had they been forced back they had 
the hills to retreat to, from whence Spain could never expel them 
‘with her methods, if she requisitioned every man she had for the 
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purpose. The military opsrations under General Blanco were no more 
effective than those of Weyler. 

The explosion of the Maine in Havana caused intense excitement in 
the United States, and aroused the profoundest feelings of indignation 
against Spain in many quarters. In the absence of sufficient proof of 
official complicity, however, it could hardly be looked upon as a casus 
belli. The very fact that the Spanish cruiser Alphonso XIII. was 
anchored in the vicinity is strongly in favour of Spain. Those, how- 
ever, who have seen the wreck cannot fail to be convinced that a great 
exterior force alone rent the battleship in such fashion. The most 
feasible theory is that the vessel was placed over a mine, to be used in 
case of necessity, and that either accident or the design of some fanatical 
Spanish officer set it off. But the present attitude of the United 
States is neither actuated by the loss of the. Maine nor by sympathy 
with the revolutionists. Their intervention is a response to the 
despairing cry of the perishing innocents, the call for vengeance for 
the women and children who were done to death in thousands within 
seventy-two miles of the American shore. The war has been called a 
war of the newspapers, and truly so. There was in Washington a 
strong opposition to immediate intervention in Cuba; but by the 
marvellous enterprise of the proprietor of the New York Jowrnal, who 
chartered a steam yacht and induced a commission formed from the 
opposition ranks of both Houses to make a tour of the island at his 
expense and see the actual state of affairs, the procrastinators were 
converted in a body. Though some still wished to avert war at almost 
any price, the cry of all parties and factions were unanimous—“ This 
bloody work must cease!” The visiting commission were sickened 
and horrified at the sights they saw; hitherto they had believed the - 
stories exaggerated, and trusted that there would be an improvement 
under the new régime, but even by a superficial inspection of the 
large cities the Inrid truth was laid bare. The death from shock of 
the wife of Senator Thurston, who was stricken down upon viewing 
the reconcentrados at Sagua, and her dying message to American 
mothers concerning the horrors that had been too much for her 
naturally weak heart, stirred Americans as they were never stirred 
‘before. From every city, from every State arose the ery— 
«í Intervention immediately and at all costs.” The outcome is already 
‘known. 

In January last a resolution was passed by the insurgent govern- 
ment stating that, to save further loss of life, Spanish and Cuban, 
‘they were willing to pay to Spain an indemnity for immediate and 
absolute independence. Autonomy they rejected absolutely, and they 
were prepared to fight to the death should Spain reject their offer. 
‘Though the amount was not stated officially, the Cubans would have 
paid Spain from $150,000,000 to $200,000,000, according to the 
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terms arranged. Upon a-copy of this last appeal being handed to 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs in Madrid; he threw it aside con- 
temptuously, stating that “ Spain’s birthright was not to- be sold for 
a mess of pottage.” By the unmistakable attitude evinced then we 
obtain a glimpse of Spain’s policy of heroics, which the unhappy 
country can neither justify nor sustain. It is now apparent that she 


~must soon evacuate Cuba, and the question arises as to ‘the future of 


the blood-sodden island. Annexation would hardly'be consistent with - 
the protestations of humanity only with which America answers those 
critics who charge her with land-grabbing, or with her disinterested: 
attitude in the past, when she nobly tried to feed the reconcentrados 
without coming between Spain and the insurgents, and found it 
impossible to assist a tithe of the needy while the struggle continued. 
The Cubans in arms are also opposed to annexation, and, indeed, 
would bitterly fight against it. Independence under the immediate 
protection of the United States will assuredly be the wisest policy, 
while the inflax of British and American capital, the opening up of 
rich interior districts and the removal of certain proscriptive tariffs, 


_ which the Cubans will insist upon, will speedily assure a return of 


prosperity to the Pearl of the Antilles man secure government is 
established. 
That the Cubans will form an ideal PETE I do not say; but 
that the island will be better governed than other Spanish-American 
Republics is a foregone conclusion. The negro problem is not a 


‘difficult one. The proportion of the coloured element is much less 


than in the Southern States, and the Cuban negroes for the most 


„part. ate an ignorant, indolent, happy-go-lucky race, not eleyen years ` 


freed from slavery, and still greatly influenced by their former owners, 

The white Cuban of the small farming class is entirely uneducated, 

but hospitable, honest, and frugal. In the scattered districts of the. 
interior education has been beyond his reach. But it is in the planter 
class, the once wealthy sugar and tobacco growers, that the hope of 
Cuba lies. Lacking educational facilities in the island for many years 
past, all who could afford it sent their children to the United States 
schools and colleges. Here they have drunk in Anglo-Saxon ideals, 
and though bred at home in luxury and indolence, the war has taught. 
them lessons that will be invaluable in the future. The Cuban is no- 
longer a Spaniard. eared under entirely different conditions, and 
its blood recruited by refugees from the French Revolution, by 
Americans, and by sons of Jamaican planters, chiefly of Scotch. 
descent, who have settled and intermarried with the colonials, a new 


- race has arisen, more refined and cultured, and perhaps more effeminate, 


than the swarthy bull-fighting sons of Spain, who swarm to Cuba for 


- a season and retire to the Peninsula after a few years toill. These 


Cubans have directed this struggle either actively or by secret help. 


in 
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from the outside. Those in the cities formed the autonomy govern- 
ment under General Blanco, not because it was the realisation of their 
ideals, but to secure the gain of half-measures in case of failure to 
accomplish more, and were it politic to do so I could give abundant 
proof of aid furnished to the revolution by prominent autonomists both 
before and since the decrees were instituted. I have mixed freely 
with the peaceful Cubans of all classes, and though many deplore the 
revolution and its effects, they are unanimously in favour of freedom 
from Spain’s brutal yoke in any shape or form. Under the direction 
of the United States it will not be the insurgents who will govern the 
island, but representatives elected by the voice of the Cuban people, 

and there are men of intelligence in plenty to fill the posts. 
And, in closing, I would advise certain British detractors of the 
United States to study the question closely, and then ask who deserves 
‘our sympathy—Spain, the medieval Power, who has ever flouted 
civilisation, and whose name in history is a byword for brutality and 
treachery ; or the Americans, who are related to us by ties of blood 
and language. “Lack of patience!” urge some. “Want of 
diplomacy!” cry others; but when we consider that for upwards of 
three years the war has been raging, while America’s vital interests 
have suffered, and humanity has been daily outraged without official 
protest of the United States Government, the question arises whether 
too much patience has not been exercised. When hundreds are 
perishing with each week’s delay, it is not the time to parley with 
questions of diplomacy, that were so unsuccessfully tried before the — 


actual crisis. : 
= G. C. MUSGRAVE. 


‘SPAIN AND THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


HE existing hostilities between Spain and the United States of 
America have suddenly brought into singular prominence the 
colony geographically known as the Philippine Islands. I say 
“ geographically ” advisedly, for, owing chiefly to its jealously exclu- ' 
sive administration under Spanish dominion, it has become neither a 
resort for globe-trotters, nor a place of call en route elsewhere for 
steamers of regular lines, The bulk of the export and import trade 
is in the hands of half a dózen British firms and a few other foreign 
houses, and not many years ago if one talked to a man of average 
general information about the Philippine Islands his knowledge of 
them went very little beyond the fact that the archipelago was some- 
where in the vicinity of China and that its capital Manila was a 
place whence cigars were imported. Literature too respecting the 
Islands has been very scant. The last comprehensive work descrip- 
tive of the Colony was published in 1891, and prior to that no book 
pretending to give even a partial account of the Colony was written 
since 1859, The most northerly island.is (excepting a few islets of 
no importance) Luzon, situated at about 200 miles due south of 
Formosa Iceland. Manila, the capital—on Luzon Island—is some 
630 miles from Hong Kong, or say sixty hours steam in the vessels 
which regularly ply between these ports. The run from Singapore 
to Manila in the regular (Spanish) mail is about five days and a 
half. In normal times there is the monthly Spanish mail from 
Enrope (the Compañia Transatlantica), calling at Singapore both 
ways; an intermediate steamer also runs between Manila and Singa- 
pore; and one may also count on a Hong Kong steamer about every 
five days. f 
- The archipelago consists of an undefined number of islands and 
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islets, usually estimated at about 600, extending over approximately 
12 degrees of latitude, including the Protectorate (in the extreme 
south) of the ‘Sultanate of Sulu. The islands of commercial im- 
portance, whence the supplies of produce are collected for re-shipment 
from the ports open to foreign trade, number about twenty-five, the 
chief of which are Luzon, Panay, Negros, Samar, Leyte, Cebú, and 
Mindanao, Besides Manila there are three other ports open to 
foreign trade, all under very vexatious and restrictive regulations, 
namely, Yloilo in the. Island of Panay, Cebú in the Island of the 
same name, and Zamboanga in Mindanao. This last port, however, 
is rarely visited by a foreign ship on account of the prohibitive dues. 
There are no foreign capitalists present or represented’there, and the 
Spaniards being in virtual possession of -only the coast of this second 
largest island of the group, whilst the hinterland is held by unsub- 
dued natives, there is almost no traffic with Zamboanga. The archi- 
pelago may be regarded as ethnologically divided into three parts, 
namely, Luzon and the northern islands constituting broadly the 
Tagdlog sphere, the southern islands the Visaya sphere, and the 
extreme southern islands, or Sulu Sultanate, the semi-independent 
Mussulman division. Between these three groups there exists great 
racial antipathy. By far the most civilised and amenable are the 
Tagdlogs, whose ancestors are supposed to have emanated from the 
Malay Peninsula centuries ago. They are hospitable. to a degree 
which can hardly be realised by any one who has never left Europe, 
The Visayas are hospitable only for mercenary motives, callous, 
uncouth, and of brutal instincts, excepting only the Cebuanos who 
are the most docile of all, and who, in hospitality, somewhat 
approach the Tagdlog. Excepting Cebú people, the Visayas are. 
supposed to be an offshoot of the northern emigrants to a great 
extent amalgamated with the Mussulman occupants of the extreme. 
south. The lowlands of Negros (the largest sugar-producing island) 
are well known to have been peopled by generations of criminals who 
` fled from civilised jurisdiction in Luzon and the adjacent islands, 
Indeed, up to forty years ago the Negros people were a lawless 
crowd. In the old capital town of Jimamaylan they defied: 
European authority and murdered -the Governor. The Sultanate of 
Sulu is, nominally, only the Island of Suls (called by the Spaniards 
Told), but, as a matter of fact, the tribes of Mindanao and Basilan 
Islands and the Tagbanuas tribes of Baldbac and Paragua 
Islands, if they acknowledge any authority at all above their local 
chiefs, give allegiance to the Sultan. They absolutely reject 
Christianity and are known in the islands as Moros. The theory is 
that this Sultanate, as well as that of Brunei (Borneo), was founded! 
by Mussulman emissaries about eight centuries ago. In the Isla 

of Sulu (Toló) the Spaniards, after centuries of strife, hold he 
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free port of Toló, the scene of many massacres of Spaniards, whilst 
the capital of the Sultan is ab Maybun on the south coast, Running 
due west from Sulu’ there is a chain of islets extending towards’ the 
coast of the British North Borneo Company’ s possessions. 

. The history of the Philippines is extremely interesting; but, like 
that of most Spanish settlements, its pages record far more deeds of 
strife, treachery, and oppression, than of glory .to the rulers, or 
happiness to the ruled, Space will not allow me to take more than 
a rapid glance at the most striking incidents, _At the dawn of the 
sixteenth century the Pope had been complacent enough to dispose 
of the known and unknown universe. Taking Cape Verd as the 
starting-point, ‘the Western- hemisphere was given to Spain and the 
Eastern hemisphere to Portugal, that is to say, all newly discovered 
lands, within the limits defined, henceforth came ‘under the respective . - 
influences of Spain and Portugal with the Papal blessing, and on the 
condition that the foremost consideration in the colonising schemes 
should ever ba the salvation of souls. Every act of the pioneers 
primarily, and of the established colonial governments which followed, 
was absolutely subjected to the predominant interests of the Church. 
The crown of Spain itself was nominally in the gift of the Pope. 
Hence, while no expedition could sail without the royal warrant, the 
benediction of His Holiness was that which most charmed the warrior, 
who, zealous as he might be in the service of his king, felt that he 
carried with him a still more sacred mission from heaven. No doubt 
every Castilian soldier was guided by those same feelings which finally 
inspired Ignacio de Loyola to hang up his sword in the little. Basque 
church and seek that ‘‘ end which justifies the means.” The spirit 
of the .times, too, was that of, chivalry, a thirst for adventure, a love 
of conquest and domineering sway, only kept within bounds by the 
superstition and fanaticism, of the age., But a more material incen- 
tive, fired the enthusiasm -of the lower social orders. The souly 
stirring tales brought-back from the newly discovered world beyond 
the great Atlantic, the sight of the treasures wrested from the 
possession of the infidel Aztecs and Incas, bore an-influence as potent 
on the minds of the masses as the highest ideals of religious chivalry 
which inflamed the ambition of the leaders. The Treaty of Tor- 
desillas, which embodied the will of the Pope above referred to, had 
for its real motive the laudable and peaceful object of terminating the 
rivalry between Spain and Portugal. It only partially succeeded, 
however, for, whilst the Spaniards and Portuguese agreed to navigate 
.only in their respective spheres, even the Pope himself was unable to 
Meteimine the line of. longitude dividing’ these spheres of influence at 
the other side of the globe. And this is where the point of dispute 
arose which indirectly brought about the discovery of that group of 
islands since known as the Philippines. Each nation claimed that 
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the Moluccas, or Spice Islands, fell within its half. Then there 
appeared on the scene in the Portuguese Court a certain cavalier, 
named Hernando de Maghallanes (Ferdinand Magellan), who, having 
failed to secure the attention ‘of the king to his scheme-for a voyage 
of discovery, offered his services in the Spanish capital. Here, after 
many tedious delays, he was permitted to approach the Spanish king, 
‘Charles I., who, in the end, gave his royal assent to the discovery of 
a western route to the Moluccas, A fleet was fitted out, and sailed 
under the command of Maghallanes. It was in this voyage that he 
discovered the channel now known to the world as the Straits of 
Magellan. The Pacific Ocean was crossed, the Ladron Islands were 
visited en route, and eventually Maghallanes found his way to an 
Island which .now forms one of the Philippine Archipelago, namely 
Cebú. After a series of negotiations with the native king he 
declared the King of Spain to be the suzerain lord. Then he went 
to fight the battles of his master’s new liege and was unfortunate 
enough to be fatally wounded by an arrow. Half a century had 
passed away when, in 1570, a new expedition was sent out front 
Mexico to annex the island discovered by Maghallanes and the 
group known to be adjacent from information received from the 
crews of Maghallanes’ fleet. The leadership was confided to Miguel 
de Legaspi, who proceeded to Cebú Island, and after protracted efforts 
and arrangements with the chieftain declared the Island to be under 
the suzerainty of the King of Castile. Here he founded a colony 
and initiated the disastrous policy of favouring the intermarriage of 
Spaniards with natives, under the mistaken impression that it was 
the true means of drawing closer the ties with the conquered race. 
Then, having heard that there was a kingdom of Maynila within a 
few days sail, he went in search of it and found himself in Borneo, in 
the Sultanate of Brunei. There he was informed that traders came , 
down with all sorts of fine goods, including silks and other fabrics, 
so with more or less crude sailing directions, he brought his ships up 
to Maynila. The king of that place peacefully accepted the treaty 
offered, including the suzerainty of the King of Spain, and in 1571 
Legaspi proclaimed Manila to be the Capital of ‘the Philippines in 
lieu of Cebú, which place, however, remained thenceforth an episcopal 
city. It was found that the Chinese, from-time immemorial, were 
in the habit of coming down to Manila with the N.W. monsoon in 
their junks laden with Canton goods, and the natives went out in 
canoes to barter alongside, The Chinese would not trust themselves 
on land. With the S.W. monsoon they returned to China. Legaspi 
encouraged this trade, and little by little, under a more settled 
Government, the Chinese ventured ashore. They became so 
numerous that they had to be specially located, and an establishment, 
the Alcayceria, was erected for them outside the city. It resembled 
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a big circus, with pigeon-holes all around for their dwellings. Later 
on they were admitted inside the city and the particular place allotted 
to them was called the Parian. The city gate there is still known 
as the Puerta del Parian. Several times the Chinese have un- 
successfully risen against the Spaniards. 

The present population of Manila, which is about 350,000, in- 
cludes some 60,000 Chinese and 10,000 Chinese half-castes. These 
hold quite four-fifths of the retail trade. In the provinces there 
are about 40,000 Chinese and Chinese half-castes. 

There are three chief channels of speech in the islands which may 
be termed languages, namely, Tagá!og, Visaya and Moro, of which 
the total number of dialects is reckoned at twenty-two. The official 
language everywhere is Spanish. Besides the groups of natives 
already alluded to as being more or less under Spanish dominion, 
there are several independent mountain tribes known as Negritos, 
Igorrotes, Tinguianés, Tagbanuas, &c., who never have been subdued. 
I remember meeting the expedition sent North from Manila in 1881 
to reduce them to submission. It was a total failure, but the general 
was rewarded with the title of Conde de la Union and a Te Deum 
was chanted in the capital in thanksgiving for imaginary victories. 
The theory which soothed the consciences of the first military leaders 
was that either the soul must be prepared for salvation in the living © 
man or the body must be annihilated. For generation after genera- 
tion raids were repeatedly made on the natives for the crime of 
passive resistance to what they could not comprehend. With the 
cry of “ Viva Castilla!” bands of Spanish soldiers opened the way 
with blood for the monk to enter into the breach and palliate the 
wound with silvery phrases to the terror-stricken converts. The cry 
of Castila came to represent everything .that was terrible beyond ali 
hope of mercy, and was, and is to this day, used in that same sense. 
Casttla in the north and Cachila in the south mean the same, and 
~ often in the rural districts I have heard the cry of fright, “ Castila!” 
as a child noticed me approaching. Mothers, too, in my presence, 
have often made their children cease crying by pointing towards me 
and pronouncing in subdued tone the’dread word, “ Castila !” 

After years of study of the native character, I have come to the 
conclusion that the Philippine islander is very matter-of-fact. He 
is not unwilling, but unable, to conscientiously accept an abstract 
theory. Christianity, with its mysteries, has therefore no effect on 
his character, but he becomes accustomed to do that which his fore- 
fathers were coerced to do, namely, to accept the outward and visible 
signs without being imbued by the inward and spiritual grace. The 
mere discipline—the fact that, nolens volens, they must at a given hour ` 
on a given day appear dressed in their best and attend the church and 
(in the case of headmen) go to the monk’s residence to “ kiss hands ”— 
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has certainly had the effect of taming the masses into orderly beings. 
Yet restraint of any kind is repugnant to him, He likes to be as. 
free as a bird, but he is of a pliant nature, and easily managed with 
just treatment. He is extremely sensitive to injustice. If he knows, 
in his own mind, that he has done wrong he will submit to & thrashing 
without any thought of taking revenge. If he were punished out of 
mere caprice, or with palpable injustice, he would always have a 
lurking desire to give a quid pro quo. He has an innate contempt 
for cowards, hence his disdain for Chinese, but will follow a brave 
leader anywhere, and will never be the first to yield to hunger, fatigue, 
or possible chances of death. He takes every trouble with profound 
resignation; he promises everything and performs little ; his word is 
not worth a straw, and he does not feel that lying is a sin. He is 
inconstant in the extreme, and loyal so long as it suits him, but as a 
subject he can be easily moulded into any fashion which a just, honest, 
and merciful government would wish. 

From the foundation of Manila in 1571 up to the year 1819, the 
colony of the Philippine Islands was a dependency of Mexico. 
Daring that long period there was absolutely no direct intercourse 
between the Mother Country and her Far Eastern colony. Everybody 
and everything destined for the Philippines passed through Mexicə 
until that American colony threw off the Spanish yoke. ‘Thenceforth, 
for fifty-one years, communication with Spain was vid the Cape of 
Good Hope. The commercial history of the Philippines would be too 
long to relate here in extenso; suffice it to say that it is a series of 
struggles between the colonists, who sought liberty to trade freely © 
with Mexico and China, and the Spanish king and his councillors and 
the trading community in Spain, who persistently determined to 
curtail that freedom as much as possible. The policy of ihe Spanish 
merchant class was to hold Mexico as their exclusive market. They 
opposed Philippine traffic with China because this necessitated silver 
dollars, which they knew must come from Mexico surreptitiously, if 
the islanders were not openly permitted to give goods in exchange. ` 
The famous galleons, which were so frequently intercepted and seized 
by British privateers from the days of our Queen Elizabeth onwards, 
formed the only connection between Mexico (Acapulco) and Manila. 
The regulations for shipping were, however, so restrictive that only 
the favourites of the authorities ever secured a chance. The arrival 
of the galleon in Manila Bay was the event of the season or the year. 
For the Europeans it was a sort of Robinson Crusoe life, with addi- 
tional possible dangers. The ferocious (at times bloody) contentions 
between Church and State authorities were enough to obliterate all 
the moral prestige which the Spaniards ever had, or migit have had, 
amongst the natives. The galleon usually brought, together with the 
Mexican dollars, fresh restrictive royal decrees, and a motley crowd-of 
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all sorts and conditions of men; friars who had to relate how they 
had saved the ship from total wreck by an appeal to the Virgin; a 
mob of notaries who had bought their offices in public auction in the 
Oity of Mexico; some dignitary who was destined to fan the flame 
of discord; perhaps a crowd of low type fortune seekers, and last, but 
not least, a mysterious individual of gloomy aspect whose mission none 
understood, but who would turn out to be the official “snake in the 
grass”—a spy from the Holy Office of the Inquisition—a social 
scourge. : : 

For about a century and a half after the foundation of Manila, the 
provincial government was handed over to the mercy of low class 
Spanish adventurers. A common soldier would be rewarded for his 
services with an encomienda, ie., a tract of land over which, together 
with the natives settled thereon, he had almost absolute control. 
The lives of the natives became a perfect misery. Successive reforms 
brought first a functionary who was, at the same time, governor, 
judge and licensed trader. The abuses were so glaring that, after 
long entreaty, he was superseded by a judge-governor, and I remember 
when, a few years ago, these offices were divided. Now each branch 
of government has its separate delegate in each province, and there 
are also two provincial Supreme Courts. There is also a fortnightly 
subsidised steamer service from Manila to each provincial government. 
All appointments are made direct from Spain, and with every new 
Ministry in Madrid comes a flock of new favourites to the islands. 
The Governor-General is usually a Lieutenant-General in Spain, with 
the local rank of Captain-General, but recently Captains-General (in 
Spain) have been sent out. 

I have, so far, only alluded to the civil and military government, 
which is virtually nothing more than the executive of the ecclesiastical 
authority. The real rulers of the islands are the four corporations of | 
friars—namely, the Austin, Dominican, Franciscan, and Recoleto 
orders. Their influence has been predominant since the foundation 
of the colony. In times gone by there have been most fierce contests 
between the governors and the monastic orders, in which the former 
have almost invariably been the losers, One Governor-General, © 
Bustamente, was murdered in his palace at the instigation of the 
holy friars, who followed up his dead body, and hooted as it was 
being dragged through the streets of Manile. They caused Governor- 
General Solano to be poisoned. Only last year a certain Father - 
Piernavieja, who had committed two murders in the provinces and 
was still permitted to say mass, was put to death by the rebels. Any 
Governor-General who displeases the monks is recalled. In recent 
times, General Despujols had to leave in 1892, after eight months of 
officé, because hè ceased to be a- persona grata to the priests. A _ 
native, Dr. Rizal, had written and published some facts about the 
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monastic orders, and Despujols refused to have this man put to death 
for it. Then, again, he ordered a search to be made in a convent of 
the Austin friars, and there found a printing-press and seditious 
leaflets being printed for the priests, who intended, by distributing 
them, to attribute to the natives an attempted revolt. General Blanco 
(now in Havana) was recalled at the instigation of the friars, because 
he proved to be too humane for them when the rebellion broke out. 
Finally they succeeded in having appointed a Governor-General after 
their own hearts, Camilo Polavieja, through whom they had the 
‘Dr. Rizal above mentioned executed in Manila in January of last 
year. His widow was a Hong Kong American girl. 

In 1872 there was some discontent amongst the secular native 
clergy because the monks persisted in holding the incumbencies, not- - 
withstanding their own rules of community and the Council of Trent 
decree which prohibited it. The friars, therefore, determined to nip 
this native ambition in the bud. They instigated a little revolt of 
the troops at Cavite and attributed the plot to the native clergy. 
Four native priests fell victims to the intrigue and were publicly 
executed. Then, following up the scheme, native priesis were 
declared incompetent to hold incumbencies. At the same time 
several of the best families of Manila were banished and despoiled of 
their property. I am personally acquainted with two of these victims ; 
one resides in Hong Kong, and the other has for years past had his 
office near Leadenhall Street, London. : 

Manila is añ archbishopric and there are six provincial bishoprics. 
The total number of parishes will be about 620, of which the friars 
hold about 95 per cent. As parish priest the Spanish friar is beyond all 
control of the civil government. He can neither sue nor be sued. He 
is quite independent of all State authority. He may prove to be the 
vilest criminal with all impunity. His superiors would pretend to 
punish him, but they would never expel him; they are themselves 
sheep who protect their own lambs. He acts, however, as voluntary 
(and very willing) Government agent. He meddles in every public 
affair of the township by recognised right. If he cannot have things 
all his own way and influence every public act, from the election of 
native headman downwards, he singles out for revenge all those who 
have outvoted him. And this is generally what happens, at one time 
or another, in half the parishes. If a young man, who has been 
educated in Manila or Hong Kong, returns to his native town with 
somewhat advanced ideas, or merely salutes thé priest as. a gentle- 
man instead of kissing his hand as his spiritual father, he too is 
marked for social ruin one day. The father of a family of attractive 
“daughters has also to be careful lest the charms of his offspring bring 
about his own fall. In short, in one way or another, the native who 
possesses anything worth having has either to yield to the avarice, 
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lust or insolence of the Spanish priest or to risk losing his liberty and 
position in life. The parish priest has simply to address what is 
called an “oficio” (official advice) to the governor of the province, 
who remits it to the Governor-General, stating that he has reason to 
believe that the individuals mentioned in the margin are persons of 
doubtful morality, or conspirators, or disloyal, or whatever he may 
choose to dub them,-and recommend their removal from his parisb. 
In due course a couple of civil guards will suddenly appear at the 
door of each named individual, Without warrant or explanation of 
any kind further than ‘ by order of the governor,” he is marched off 
to the capital town and cast into prison. Later on he is sent up to 
Manila, and without trial or even defined sentence, he is banished to 
a far distant island. In 1896 I met three old friends of mine 
on board a steamer, who were being transported in precisely similar 
circumstances. I could hardly believe my .own eyes, They were 
well-to-do planters, and the last time I saw them, prior to this 
occasion, I was the guest of one of them in their town of Taal 
(Batangas Province). His well-served table, his carriage and 
horses, had been at my disposal. Now, alas! I found these 
men treated as criminals, with iron anklets slipped on one iron 
bar and padlocked. They were on the upper deck, -exposed to 
the rain, sun, and heavy dews day and night. All I could do for 
them was to secretly supply them with food and clothing. In the 
law courts nothing can be obtained without “ greasing the palm,” and 
then it only brings a sentence with a loop-hole for reopening the case 
when the judge likes. The same system of “ squeeze ” obtains in all 
the Government departments, from the half-dollar slipped into the 
hand of the native scrivener to the thousand dollars or more quietly 
laid on the table of the dignified holder of the scales of justice. 

From the preceding facts it may almost be surmised what are the 
causes of the rebellion. The movement had for its objects: (1) the 
expulsion of the monastic orders; (2) the abolition of the Governor- 
General's arbitrary power to banish without accusation, trial, or 
sentence ; (8) restoration to the natives of the lands held by the 
religious orders; (4) a limitation of the arbitrary powers of the civi} 
guard; (5) no arrest without judge’s warrant; (6) abolition of the . 
fifteen days per annum compulsory labour. The Government was 
quite unprepared for this rebellion, which broke out in August 
1896. The first official acts were very impolitic. Three hundred 
representative natives were arrested on suspicion, and this probably 
spread the movement. A week after this the first battle was fought 
‘(at San Juan del Monte), and I rode over the scene of slaughter a few 
hours after, before the slain were removed. A few days later I wit- i 
nessed the execution of the first four who were doomed to pay the 
extreme penalty. Two months afterwards I saw thirteen Chinese 
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half-castes shot at Cavite. For want of troops General Blanco acted 
on the defensive till reinforcements came from Spain, but meanwhile 
the altercations with the archbishop, who pressed for the most blood- 
thirsty measures, caused Blanco to be recalled: General Blanco was 
succeeded in December 1896 by General Polavieja, and he was in 
turn superseded by General Primo de Rivera, whose place is now 
occupied by General Augusti, in chronic feud with the archbishop. 

The warfare in the northern provinces lasted from September 1, 
1896 till December 1897, when the Spaniards sued for peace and 
commissioned a well-known native of Manila, named Paterno, to nego- 
tiate it. The terms were drawn up in the Treaty of Biac-na-Bato, 
and signed on December 14 last between General Primo de Rivera 
and General Aguinaldo. As Aguinaldo had obtained all that he had 
fought for, he and his chiefs retired to Hong Kong, accompanied 
by Colonel Primo de Rivera, to await the fulfilment of the terms of 
the treaty. _ 

General Emilio Aguinaldo is a smart, intelligent man, of a serious 
mien, small in stature, and apparently a little over thirty years of age. 
He has served as the petty governor of his native town in Cavite 
province and speaks Spanish very well for a native. He is by no 
means an adventurer with all to gain and nothing to lose, but a 
landed proprietor. ` He is a would-be reformer of his country, bat 
convinced that all appeal to Spain is futile, he has at last resorted to 
force. General Primo de Rivera is now safely back in Madrid 
and the Philippine Islander, and the Treaty of Biac-na-Bato are 
laughed at. This is a repetition of Cuban policy. 

It is on these grounds that Aguinaldo holds himself justified in 
returning to the scene of his battles, not again to fight for reforms to 
be effected by those who have no hononr, but to co-operate in forcing 
the Spaniards to evacuate the islands. In April last General Aguin- 
aldo concluded a secret agreement with Admiral Dewey, subject to 
ratification by the United States Government. Since then we know 
that Aguinaldo has arrived in Cavite and been well received by his 
old followers. The climate of Luzon Island is excellent, and the 
Spanish undisciplined troops of tender age and frail physique will 
have little chance against the swarthy Americans and Aguinaldo’s 
party. It is provisionally agreed that Aguinaldo shall set up a local 
Republic. General Aguinaldo’s plan, I am informed, is to establish 
at Manila a Congress to which deputies from all the principal islands 
will be invited. I do not hesitate to prophesy that, unless under 
European or American control, the scheme will end in complete 
failure, At first, no doubt, the islanders will welcome and co-operate 

` in any arrangement which will rid them of monastic oppression. The 
Philippine Islands, however, would not remain one year a peaceful 
united Archipelago under an independent native Governmant. It is 
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an utter impossibility. There is such racial antipathy that the 
Visayas would not, in this generation, submit to what they would 
always consider a Tagélog Republic, and the Tagálogs, having pro- 
cured the overthrow of the Spaniards, would naturally resent a 
preponderance of Visaya influence. Families there are very closely 
united, but as a people they have little idea of union. The rivalry for 
prestige at the present day between one village and another on the 
same coast is. sufficient to prove the tendency to disintegrate. The | 

. “native likes to localise, to bring everything he requires or aspires to ` 
within his own small circle. If his ambition were to be a leader of 
men he would be content to be a king-in his own town. - Native 
ideas are not expansive and far-reaching. Then the question arises, 
Who would be the electors? The masses are decidedly too ignorant 
to be ‘capable of voting intelligently. The votes would be entirely 
controlled by cliques of landowners. 

Tf the native Republic did succeed, it would not be strong enough 
to protéct itself against foreign aggression. The islands are a splendid 
group, well worth picking a quarrel and spending a few millions 
sterling to annex them. I entertain-the firm conviction that an 
unprotected united Republic would last only until the novelty of the 
situation had worn off. Then, I think, every principal island would, 

` in turn, declare its independence. Finally, there would be complete 
chaos, and before that took root, America, or some European nation, 
would probably have interfered, therefore it is better to start with 
protection. I cannot doubt that General Aguinaldo is quite alive to 
these facts; névertheless, I admire his astuteness in entering on any ~ 
plan which, by hook or by crook, will expel the friars. If the 
Republic failed, at least monastic power would never return. 

A Protectorate under’a strong nation is just as necessary to ensure 
good administration in the islands as to protect them against foreign 
attack. Hither Great Britain or America would be equally welcome 
to the islanders if they had not, the vanity to think they could govern 
themselves. Unless America decided to start on a brand new policy 
it would hardly. suit ‘her, I conjecture, to accept the mission of-a 
protectorate so distant from her chief interests. England, having 
ample resources so near at hand, would probably find it a less 
irksome task. For the reasons given above the control would have to- 

. be a very direct one. I would go so far as to suggest that the 
‘government should be styled ‘The Philippine Protectorate.” There 
might be a Chamber of Deputies, ,with a native President. The 
Protector and his six advisers should be American or English. The 
functions of Ministers should be vested in the advisers and those of 
President (of a republic) `in the Protector. In any case the finances 
could not be confided to a nativé. The inducement to finance himself . 
would be'too great, All races should be represented in the Chamber _ 
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by men of their own class, otherwise there would be wire-pulling by 
the half-castes to secure a monopoly. 

The total population of the islands amounts to about six millions. 
The chief products are hemp, sugar, leaf tobacco, and cigars. The 
articles of minor importance for export are choice hardwoods, dye- 
woods, copra, rattans, palm-leaf hats, gum, &c. The islands are 
extremely fertile, and will produce almost anything to be found in 
the tropics. I estimate that barely one-fourth of the tillable land is. 
now under cultivation, There is at present only one railway of 120 
miles. A number of lines would have to be constructed in Luzon, 
Panay, Negros, Cebú, and Mindanao Islands. Companies would pro- 
bably take up the contracts on ninety-years’ working concession and: 
ninety-nine years’ lease of acreage in lieu of guaranteed interest. 
The lands would become immensely valuable to the railway companies, 
and an enormous source of taxable wealth to the Protectorate. 
Road-making should be taken up on Treasury account, and bridge 
construction on contract, to be paid for by toll concessions. The 
port of Yloilo should be improved, the custom-houses abolished, and 
about ten more free ports opened to the world. Under the Protec- 
torate undoubtedly capital would flow into the Philippines. The coal 
beds in Luzon and Cebú Islands would be opened out; the marble 
deposits of Montalban and the stone quarries of Angono (both near — 
Manila) would surely be worked.- The possibilities of development. 
- under a free, liberal government are so great that the next generation 
would look back with astonishment at the statistics of the present. 
day. The Chamber of Deputies would no doubt adopt measures to- 
avert the danger of an overwhelming influx of Chinese. 

The city of Manila is situated at the mouth of the Pasig River, on: 
the eastern extremity of a bay which is twenty-seven miles across 
from east to west. At the western extremity there is the Island of 
Corregidor, which, if fortified and equipped with modern armament, 
would command the entrance to the bay. Six miles S.W. of Manila. 
city there is a little neck of land on which stand the fort and arsenal 
of Cavite. Cavite and the headland are now in possession of Admiral 
Dewey’s forces. An attack on the Americans by sea is of course out. 
of the question since the annihilation of the Spanish fleet. Any body 
of troops moving along that strip of land which connects Cavite with 
the mainland of the island could be effectually shelled from the- 
American ships. Dewey and his party are therefore perfectly safe 
pending the arrival of reinforcements. 

The city of Manila is practically divided into two parts. The 
official or walled city is built on the left bank of the Pasig river, and 
the commercial city is situated on the Island of Binondo, which forms 
the right bank of the same river. They are connected by a well-built. 
stone bridge, a little over a mile up the river. Proceeding up the 
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river, which is very tortuous, one reaches a large lake fed by numerous 
streams which flow down the crevices of the surrounding mountains, 
The banks of the Pasig are beautifully picturesque, quaint, and interest- 
ing. For about a mile and a half from the stone bridge mentioned 
above they are dotted with charming villas, the English Club at Nag- 
tajan, the Governor-General’s chalet, é&c., surrounded by palm-trees and 
all the luxurious grandeur of tropical vegetation. In early morning 
the Pasig presents a lively scene, with the hundreds of canoes skidding 
rapidly down stream laden with supplies for the capital. Excepting a 
few shops and craftsmen’s workrooms, there is no trade in the walled 
city, the principal buildings being the cathedral, many churches, the 
archbishop’s palace, the university, high schools, military and civil govern- 
ment offices, an ordnance depét, and other official establishments. The 
Governor-General’s official residence was destroyed by an earthquake in 
1863, and a new one is in course of construction. The walls which entirely 
encircle the city were, no doubt, a formidable defence up to a century 
ago, but are quite useless against modern artillery. This is fully 
recognised by the Spaniards themselves, who have indeed frequently 
discussed their demolition, but tradition and a just appreciation of 
their worth in case of rebellion have preserved them. Of the ordnance 
mounted on the walls there are‘two pieces of modern type. Accord- 
ing to the latest reliable advices, the Spaniards are going to the use- 
less trouble of putting the drawbridges in order and flooding the 
surrounding moats and throwing up earthworks and sandbag defences, * 
all of which would be very effectual against an unsupported attack 
of the rebels only. Across the river, the quarter of Binondo (with 
the suburbs) constitutes the trading centre. Here are located the 
foreign and other merchants’ offices and warehouses, and the whole 
trade of Manila is transacted on this side of the river. It has no 
military defences of any kind, and the bombardment of the Spaniards’ 
stronghold might, for obvious reasons, be very well confined to the left 
bank of the Pasig River. This would for military purposes be just 
as effectual as a general bombardment, for surely the Spaniards would 
never attempt to hold out after their walled city had been levelled. 
` I£ they did, the rest could be as well accomplished after the landing 
on the city ruins, and thus the principal trading interests (mostly 
foreign) would not be sacrificed. I do not consider the rebels con- 
centrated around Manila sufficiently strong or well enough organised 
to effectually starve the Spaniards into surrender. The natives are 
- fine soldiers when well led; so if after the walled city is demolished 
the Spaniards still hold out, then the co-operation of the rebels will 
be invaluable in the final assault. 
Spain as a conquering nation has been a great success; but the 
days of conquest have long gone Ly. Asa colonising nation she has 
proved a great failure from the beginning, for wherever she has 
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ceased to hold her own by sheer force of arms no merited gratitude 
of a prosperous people has been able to hold together those bonds 
originally created by the sword. Where military despotism has 
opened the way, generous intelligent administration has not followed 
in the wake to promote the happiness and wellbeing of the subjected 
races. The two great factors in the decline of Spanish rule have been 
religious despotism and greed. Liberty to till the land and take the 
produce thereof, to journey from place to place, to cull the wild fruits 
of nature, has only been wrung from the Spaniards bit by bit. 
Repressive measures, contrary to the spirit of the times and repugnant 
to the instincts of the people, never did succeed anywhere. ‘The 
natural result is reaction, revolution, and social upheaval by force. 
The most loyal colony is that which yearns for nothing at the hands 
of the Mother Country. It seems almost incredible that statesmen of 
the calibre of the late Cánovas del Castillo, himself a historian, 
accustomed to look back and weigh the consequences of statecraft, 
should have been so blind to the power of the will of the people. 
' Historical precedent should have taught him how realisable was the 
theme of Cuba libre. But stubborn pride and a failure to act 
‘opportunely have left Spain with only traditional glory. Unfortunately 
“this very glory has compelled her to pick up the gauntlet thrown 
down by the United States. Spaniards are so constantly chawing the 
cud of their past victories—ever patting each other on the back over 
the deeds of remote heroes, that they fail to see why the warrior of a 
hundred battles, now tottering with decrepitude, can no longer enter 
the lists and break lances with a more virile competitor. Spaniards 
cannot tolerate being told the bare distasteful truth. If the Ministers 
who, from behind the scenes, are able to appreciate the comparative 
forlornness of their resources and the futility of resistance, were to 
deny the popular romance, that what Spain has done she can do again, 
the first spark of revolution would be kindled. 

Undoubtedly not a few of them go abroad and read, mark, and 
learn to their individual advantage, but who of them would have the 
courage to return to Spain and expose her fallacies, with no prospect 
of carrying conviction, and a certainty of being déclassé—a social 
outcast with the epithet of Anti-Espafiol ? 

So to the inspiriting strains of the Marcha de Cádiz, the youth, 
encouraged by the beauty of every town and village, has gaily gone 
forth to sacrifice its all for national pride and letters of gold in the 
annals of its country. 


JOHN FOREMAN. 
HAMBURG, June 1898. 
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MR. GLADSTONE: 


HEN Mr. Chamberlain said that Mr. Gladstone, like a mountain, 
could be seen in his true proportions only from a distance, he 
referred, of course, to time; but remoteness in space, likely as it is to 
lose important aspects, does something to reduce a big personality to 
simple outlines. The love and hate which obscure the home view of 
Mr. Gladstone exist across the ocean almost as little as they will exist 
for posterity. The intricacies and contradictions of his character, which 
stir up his contemporaries and will be dismissed in few words by later 
generations, are not seen as far around the globe as the qualities 
which have made him the spokesman, or rather the engineer, of 
advancing democracy. Only the louder echoes of his fame are heard 
so far away, giving our conception of him some of that simplicity with 
which we see the heroes of the past. 

Few men who have spoken and written so much can bs seen so 
incompletely in their recorded words. To look for his personality in 
the-volumes which contain his speeches and essays, without the help 
of outside testimony, would be to discover most of his weakness and a 
fraction of his strength. His is a greatness of quantity rather then 
of quality, and the mere amount of him, which has helped to spread 
his influence in every corner of Great Britain, has drowned what fine- 
ness there was in his words and thoughts taken for themselves and 
not for their result. In his myriad utterances hardly a page will be 


among the popular quotations of posterity. Great as many of his. ` 


speeches are, it is a greatness which has served its purpose almost - 
with the occasion which brought it out, So tremendously effective 
have been some of the speeches for the purposes by which they were - 
inspired, that a generation which trembled in response has given to 
them a kind of praise which not even the highest passages deserve. 
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Appreciating their stirring qualities, admirers mistake efficiency for 
that other kind of greatness which lingers in the words long after the 
occasion has departed. Seldom, indeed, has the world seen,a nature 
so powerful for spiritual progress with so little beaten gold in its 
composition. To appreciate the most inspiring recent figure in the 
English-speaking world, this distinction between amount on the one 
hand, and any kind of perfection on the other, needs to be clearly 
remembered. 

That this is not to deny to Mr. Gladstone’s thought and expression 
some high qualities, but only those traits which make words live, may 
best be shown by quoting at once the passage which time has already 
selected as his loftiest flight, made over thirty years before he last, 
lifted his hand on behalf of liberty in Europe : : : ` 


“You cannot fight against the future. Time is on our side, "Tae grear 
social forces which move onward in their might and majesty, and whist the 
tumult of our debates does not for a moment impede or disturb—those 
great social forces are against you. They are marshalled on our side: and 
the banner which we now carry in this fight, though perhaps at some 
moment it may droop over our sinking heads, yet it soon again will float in 
the eye of heaven, and will be borne by the firm hands of the united people 
of the three kingdoms, perhaps not to an easy, but to a certain and not far 
distant victory.” 


From more than a quarter of ‘a century before that speech was 
delivered until only the other day, in the hopeless cause of Greece, 
stirring and fervid words, full of the bridled. ardour of a splendid 
fighter, have given energy and courage to the soldiers of many a 
cause, but in all those’ sixty years few sentences from his lips have 
had that texture which makes literature. The slightness of the 
amount of clear poetry, coherent philosophy, and detached wisdom 
perhaps make him even more unmistakably the first great summing 
up of the democratic spirit in England, with its power, health, and 
size, not yet converted into distinctness or beauty. After all the 
reservations are made, caused mainly by early training, we shall still 
see in Mr, Gladstone the genius and the crudity of the class of people 
whose most powerful leader he became. i 

In what other so dominant personality can so little economy, poise 
and esthetic discrimination be found, so little reserve of force’ and 
expression ? Not only in the short sayings of a Napoleon or a Cæsar 
do we find concentration and measure, but in lesser men of action—in 
a Bismarck, or even in a Lincoln. The whole man seems to be made 
of fine metal, with alloy perhaps, but not with dross. They have the 
repose of intellectual and moral caste, the selection, the slow ripening, 
the solidified expression, that come from seeing life steadily and 
standing permanently for understood truths. This unity or distinc- 
tion of mind and character comes as much from not being at home to 
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influences out of harmony with the deepest elements of the man’s 
nature as it does from the use of those which do harmonise. 
Thousands of men have it without a spark of greatness. Few lack it 
who have such conspicuous genius. 

“The more didactic fictions of the present day, so far as I know 
them, are not dull,’ Mr. Gladstone says in opening a review of 
“ Robert Elsmere.” He might have said that nothing in the world, 
at least nothing didactic, seemed to him dull. “ This is a book,” he 
remarks in the first sentence of an article on Blanco White, 
“ which rivets the attention and makes the heart bleed.” In such a 
spirit he attacked everything. “ Energetic tension,” & phrase of his 
“own, describes his state. The original man, in Goethe’s definition, is 
he who can say over, as if it had never been said before, what 
thousands say every day. The common is the material with which 
_ the sanest genius works. Mr. Gladstone did not say things aa if they 
had never- been said before. He knew no difference between the 
common and the commonplace. He could make the commonplace 
exciting, but he left it commonplace. One can imagine him in 
conversation for hours, happy in the repetition of uninspired truths, 
-a8 succulent to him as they. would be were they clothed in imagination. 
-Another kind of mind cannot digest the world in this untransmuted 
. form. Carlyle had excess of ethics, fervour, and other qualities in 
‘common with Mr. Gladstone, but he could never have had Mr. 
Gladstone’s indiscriminate hospitality to facts and ideas in their 
raw and in their finished states. On the other hand, some real 
poets, Wordsworth for instance, have this inability to tell, at least in 
their own expression, where mere fact ends and significance and 
beauty begin. 

It is common to speak of some people as taking the world too 
‘seriously, but the phrase can be justified only if we remember that it 
is absurd ‘to accuse any one of taking life as a whole too seriously, 
and reasonable only to say that too serious an emphasis may be put 
on certain fragments. Certainly most men do not have interest 
enough to distribute, but some of them make a more judicious distri- ~ 
bution than Mr. Gladstone did. Imagination and wisdom consist 
partly in seeing things in their proportions, in their larger aspects— 
seeing, in a sense, the whole world, with its oceans and its ponds, its 
mountains and its mole-hills. The fertile and the sane mind is open 
to the appeal of the pond and the mole-hill, but the mind which gives 
to these objects precisely the same emphasis and emotion which it 
gives to the ocean lacks the highest imagination. However keen the ` 
interest with which it takes the universe, the treatment of smaller 
things as if they were larger makes impossible the kind of intellectual 
seriousness in which the world is faithfully mirrored. The trouble, 
therefore, with a mind whose interest in the various facts of life is 
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out of proportion to their importance is not that it takes life too 

seriously, but that its seriousness lacks intellectual depth. Had 

Shakespeare gone at Guildenstern in the same spirit in. which he 

approached Hamlet, his mind evidently would not have belonged to 

the first class. To Mr, Gladstone the world was not a drama, just, 

fixed, and harmonious, containing little things and big things, but a 

series of exciting and only vaguely connected objects, much of the 

same size, rushing after one another before his eyes. When he gave 

his attention to one thing, it was not ballasted with remembrance of 

others. His particular truths, therefore, were not presented in the 

form of permanent wisdom, harnessed to the stars or connected with 

the rotation of the earth, having their importance in the greater 

truths which tower around them. The constant possession of large 

truths calms the mind. Mr. Gladstone had a vacant energy always. 

ready to rush into the first channel in which controversy was possible. . 
Instead of using part of this energy-on contemplation, he had to use 

most of it in action. When a boy runs he should run aa fast as he . 
can, he told some students; when he jumps he should jump as far as . 
he can, 

When such a temper is intellectual and spiritual it is necessarily - 
ethical. It sees things as right or wrong, to be done or not to be 
done, Into this category the whole world must be squeezed. To 
‘some persons of culture any keen interest in this class of questions 
seems second-rate, a belief in itself absurd enough, but resting on. 
the truth that to those who see only practical and ethical questions 
is denied that part of wisdom and beauty given by intimacy with 
unchanging landmarks, Ethical questions in many places are an 
intrusion. Talking of Leopardi, Mr. Gladstone disputes lengthily the . 
question of Christianity. Talking even about the Greeks, @ topic on 
which his training brings him nearest to an acceptance of them for 
what they were, he draws from them arguments bearing on modern - 
politics and religion. In nearly all the books he has reviewed he goes. 
into a discussion of the author’s principles, instead of a presentation. 
of his art, mind, and character. Seldom did he know 

“ That blessed mood, 
In which the burden of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 


Of all this unintelligible world 
Is lightened.” 


His first brilliant critic said that, although he had plenty of light, he 
had not what Bacon would have called dry light. It might be added 
that, although he had plenty of genius, it would not have fallen 
within Schopenhauer’s definition. j 

All that has been said may be drawn together into the statement 
that his generalisations are never complete and undisturbed. His 
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close and vivid passages occur when the heat of conflict gives nervous 
power to every sentence. Whatever rôle the inability to see truth _ 
generalised and distinct from the particular circumstances may play 
when Mr. Gladstone is considered as a statesman, it is a classification 
which answers the frequent assertion that, had he turned his energy 
elsewhere, he might have been equally great in literature, philosophy, 
or science.’ In these fields he could never have been more than 
popular. Literature and philosophy are made by men who-select, and 
original scientific thought requires a mind’ in which facts keep their 
shape. Mr. Gladstone’s essays, even more than his speeches, want 
proportion ‘and lucidity. Although: he lacked Macaulay’s dashing - 
style; and had a far larger though a far less orderly universe, their 
minds’ have enough in common to make the statesman’s estimate of 
his critic particularly interesting. Of the destructive part of the 
review, which has the usual prolixity, this extract gives the kernel : 


“The combination of great knowledge, great diligence, great powers of 
appreciation, and great uprightness and kindliness of mind, with a constant 
tendency to exaggerate, with unjust and hasty judgments, and with a nearly 
uniform refusal to accept correction, offers a riddle not unknown’ on- a 
smaller Scale in smaller men, but hereof peculiar interest, because, though 
Macaulay’s kind may not have been the greatest, he was, in his kind, so 
singularly great. The solution of it seems to lie in this: that, with a 
bréathless rapidity, he filled in his picture before his outline was complete, 
and then, with an extreme of confidence, he supplied the colour from his 
own mind and prepossessions, instead of submitting to take them from: his ~ 
theme.’ 7 oo 


_. In another placé he said: “Men are apt to mistake the strength 
of their feeling for the strength of their argument. The heated mind 
resents the chill touch“and relentless scrutiny of logic.” “Again, ‘to 
show how warmly he felt in others certain qualities which marked his 
own nature, take this: `- = oe mes FE ade ke 
~ “The human mind is accustomed to play, tricks with itself in every form ; 
and one of the forms in which- it most frequently resorts to this operation 
is when it attenuates the labour of thought, and evades the responsibility of - 
definite decision, by the adoption of a general word that we purposely keep 
undefined to our own consciousness. . . In such cases the general.word, 
instead of indicating, like the title of an author’s work, a multitude of 


, particulars, becomes a blind, which, on the one hand, excludes knowledge, 
, and, on the other, leaves us imbued with the-notion that we possess it.” ~ 


: `. Although .Mr. Gladstone pointed out such .dangere,-he apparently 
made no effort to avoid them. Possibly he had for himself a blind- 
ness like that with which he charged Macaulay and Mill; but it is 

` more likely that he knew his own business in life, by instinct, so well 
that he would disregard as irrelevant any ideas of this kind that 
‘might. flash across him. . If it occurred to him now and ‘then’ that he 
': was-great as an advocate rather than as a judge, or as-an executive 
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rather than as an originator, he was too practical to waste cheerfulness 
in contemplating truths which called for no action, since to have 
changed himself would have been to diminish that feverish activity 
which he craved. Most men, especially of domineering tempera- 
ment, tend to do what they can do best, and to find reasons which 
support their gifts, A painter, a poet, or a novelist who can show 
most skill in drawing dark pictures likes best to express pessimism, 
and an artist with a knack for depicting cheerfulness will depict it. 
If this tendency to select for expression facts which happen to fit our 
technical resources exists among artists, it -naturally plays a larger 
part among men of action. In trying to define what casegory Mr. 
Gladstone belongs to; as well ss in trying later to estimate his 
importance within that category; this relation between what he wished 
to accomplish and what he felt and believed must be kept in mind. 
Everybody has some final stendards which he insists upon, and Mr. 
Gladstone had some unbending ones; but where they did not come 
into play, he took what he needed among the ideas and emotions 
which passed before him. For this reason, it will hardly be necessary 
to go far into the question whether he was an old lion or an old fox. 
He was both, taking of each what the task before him demanded, 
whether it was a subsidiary need of the moment or one of the great 
projects to which he was permanently allied. This is not another way 
of saying that, like Richelieu, when he found the lion’s skin too short, 
he eked it out with the fox’s, or that he was a fox employing the 
services of a lion. Men of his sort are as genuine as their parts are 
, varied. The lion and the fox lived on equal terms within him. In 
a few things he may have broken faith even with paris of himself, 
compelled by the higher necessity of escaping rapidly ; but, when we 
consider the length and breadth of his career, one of its most sur- 
prising elements is the ease with which he grouped it under a few 
cardinal‘maxims. It was in perfect honesty that when one tool didn’t 
work he took another. The great thing was to do the work. About 
difficulties which had no relation to getting the work dons he might 
have said something analogous to what he said about dogmas of the 
religion which he used for such practical purposes : 


“ Let it be granted that the Incarnation is a marvel wholly beyond our 
reach, and that the miracle of the Resurrection to-day gives serious trouble 
to fastidious intellects. But the difficulties of a baffled understanding, 
lying everywhere around us in daily experience, are to be expected from its 
limitations; not so the shocks encountered by the moral sense. Even if 
the Christian scheme slightly lengthened the immeasurable eatalogue of the 
first, this is dust in the balance compared with the relief it furnishes to the 
second. 4 


Recognition of limiting truths was always kept far enough in the 
background rot to endanger optimism, and enveloped with protecting 
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mist ‘to take away the sting. “Humility, for inian, was a trait of, 


which ‘he felt for himself no pressing need; but he found it to fit 
a number of situations, and recommended it freely. “The most 
essential of all gifts,” he called it, “ the gift of humility”; and in 
some biographical essay he speaks of “the power of’ self-reproach,” 
and, in another place, of ‘‘a solemn and overpowering sense of- duty, 
and that mixture of profound humility with manly resolution which’ 
poh a sense best engenders and sustains.” Again, he says`that 

‘‘ eyery real and searching effort at self-improvement is of itself a 
lesson of profound humility.” 

It is all easily managed. Atbsenice of anger, for instance,-is æ 
virtue, but it may not be as essential as something else. 


. We aro bound to avoid occasions of anger; and yet, for the vindication 
of truth, it may be a duty to enter into debates which we know from expe- 
rience will stir our passions more or less, If welook merely at the likelihood 
of that excitement, we ought to refrain; but if we look onward to the 
purpose in view, it makes the other scale descend.” - 


This is so clear that there was no need of restraining anger after the 
debate was entered, for that passion was always a luxury and usually 
a Weapon. 

Mr. Gladstone wrote a good deal incidentally about the highest 
poetry. What did he say about it? Much that was keen, especially 
about didactic facts; nothing that was sufficient. His little books on 
Homer contain some things that are worth knowing, but no unified 
conception. The way in which he touches on Shakespeare here and 
there will illustrate the vacillation with which he approaches eon D 
subject : 


“The sense of beauty enters into the highest philosophy, as in Plato. 
The highest poet must be a philosopher, accomplished, like Dante, or 
intuitive, like Shakespeare. But neither the one nor the other can now 
exist in separation from that conception of the relations between God and 
man, that new standard and pattern of humanity, which Christianity has 
supplied. It is true, indeed, that much of what it has indelibly impressed 
upon the imagination and understanding, the heart and life of man, may be 
traceable and eyen prominent in those who individually disown it. The 
splendour of these disappropriated gifts in particular cases may be among 
the very greatest of the signs and wonders appointed for the trial of faith. 
Yet, there is always something in them to show that they have within them 
„no source of positive and permanent vitality—that the branch has been torm 
from the tree, and that its life is on the wane.” : 


Surely this means that poetry and philosophy cannot exist-now (æ 
characteristic piece of caution) without Christianity. To be sure, 
much of its fruit may be found in those who live without religion, 


1 


but Shakespeare'can exist only-becanse the people about him were - 


Christians... ‘Thus the idea seems clear enough, when we are-suddenly 
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bronght up against the last sentence, taking it all back and asserting 
that Shakespeare has in him something to show that he has no source 
of positive and permanent vitality. If it would be impossible to 
tell where we stand now, let us take another reference to the same 
poet: 


“ We would not, then, be surprised that the works of Shakespeare as a 
whole bear a somewhat worldly aspect; that in their exhibition of human 
nature, entirely unrivalled in all literature for largeness and variety, with 
depth, so small a portion should be seen on the side lying heavenward: that 
saintship, where it appears in Henry VI., is emasculated and incoherent ; 
that not only in his early plays, such as ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ but in the 
later and greater works, ‘Macbeth,’ ‘Othello; ‘Hamlet,’ ‘Lear,’ the deep 
problems of our life and duty are handled upon a basis which is but nega- 
tively Christian. This is the more noteworthy, because a multitude of 
passages exhibit Shakespeare as an undoubting believer. But religion had 
been wrenched away from life; and life, in its recoil, busied with the 
gathering of all its energies, had not recovered the key to its own barmony 
with religion.” 


Now we have Shakespeare “an undoubted believer,” as shown by 
“a multitude of passages,” but one in whom religion had “ been 
wrenched away from life,” writing plays on a basis that is “ but 
negatively Christian.” To say nothing of the incorrectness in fact, 
no passage could be more notable for brilliant incoherence. Not one 
passage relating to Shakespeare, as far as I have found them, has any 
more vitality than these. The very qualities which were so magnifi- 
cently effective in representing the political ideals of a democracy, 
which, whether vague or clear, have their feet on earth, grope in the 
upper air of imagination, never getting hold of the forms that live 
there. Feeling that Shakespeare is great, but that, out of respect to 
Christianity, he ought not to be, he half says he is and half says he 
isn’t; gives a few reasons why he is, and a few reasons why he isn’t ; 
but never brings the reader within sight of the world about which 
he is talking. ; i 

What did Mr. Gladstone himself think of this method of attacking 
intellectual subjects? Why, it is easy to hurry in a generalisation, 
highly moral in its look, which makes an attempt to be distinct a 
sin. 


“ Now, when we meet with an instance of this kind, in which the posses- 
sion of God’s choicest natural gifts of genius, knowledge, and feeling is 
combined with a blindness to His crowning mercy, whether we can or cannot. 
account for the deplorable conjunction, it is wicked to deny, it is weak to 
explain it away. It is weaker still to attempt to get rid of it by attenua- 
ting the truth of revelation, in order. to force it into a kind of resemblance 
to some sentiment on which an exaggerated and inflated sense is put, in 
order, as it were, to meet it halfway from the other side. This is to 
destroy what is really needful for us, namely, the integrity of the Gospel, in 
order to do what is not needful, and is commonly wrong, namely, to pass 
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a judgment upon our fellow creatures. Never let it be forgotten that there 
is scarcely a single moral action of a singlə man of which other men 
can have such a knowledge, in its ultimate grounds, its surrounding 
incidents, and the real determining causes of its merits, as to warrant their . 
pronouncing a conclusive judgment upon it.” 


Another instance of flow. in discussing subjects where the Christian 
religion is irrelevant, he talks about the results of the lack of it,- until 
he gets into difficulty, picks up a moral dogma to let’ him out, and 
ends in a controversial haze which it would be.a sin to remove, is 
this: 


“ At the same time it is right to observe that the conjunction, so para- 
doxical to us, between the moral and intellectual gifts of Leopardi and his 
blindness to the Christian faith; is in reality less startling than at first sight 
it may appear. We have seen the depth of his abiding sorrow; let us con- 
sider its causes, or such of them, at least, as meet the eye: poverty, domestic ` 
disquietude, extreme ill health ‘attended with nervous depression, and the 
total suspension, for long intervals, of the use both of the power of thought, 
and of the gift of sight, the medium of his studies—of those studies by 
which the fountain of his thoughts was fed. Genius, attended commonly 
with a highly acute and susceptible ncrvous organisation, would, in all pro- 
ability, render him not more, but far less, able to maintain ‘the ‘perfect 
equilibrium of his mind than one who had less ‘weight to carry in his ever- 
labouring brain, a fire less intense burning within him.” 


Shakespeare had health, so other reasons for his lack of religion 
were needed; but as Leopardi was not well, that fact is enough to 
dispose of the difficulty. Surely no more illustration is needed to 
‘dispose of the notion that a great career in the regions of pure ideas 
lay open to Mr. Gladstone. When Fate made him the executive of 
conceptions now emerging from the zapalony state she put him where 
his power would be greatest. - 

His importance in the history of the nineteenth century is due 
to the sensitiveness with which. he felt spiritual tendencies of -his 
time and the executive talents which he- devoted to helping them. 
From the physiological point of view there have been few so success- 
ful experiments of nature, such long and perfect functioning on so 
large a scale.. Apart from the value of what he accomplished, the 
very amount of it shows the efficiency of his organism. - To the 
observer the spectacle of how much one human being can accomplish 
is in itself inspiring. The mere length of time during which the 
machinery worked at. the highest pressure, without pause, without 
-fatigue, bending forward for almost a century, led by the forces of 
the time, and yet dragging them when they halted—the length alone 
of such a-life has grandeur, His object was not always gained, but 
when he turned in any direction there was some notable result. After 
he had struck the opening blow Italy was freed. After he had made 
his last effort Greece was more wretched than before, but the force of 
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his letter was felt around the globe. Such victories as the extension 
of the suffrage, free trade, and the conception and passage of the first 
Budgets of the poor have an importance beyond conception ; but, even 
if the future shall judge the Home Rule policy a mistake, the effect 
on British thought cannot be effaced, and Mr. Gladstone’s influence 
must not be measured wholly by his victories. If he were seen only 
through the measures which he passed his stature would be gigantic, , 
but the inspiration of the spectacle lies in the whole volume of force 
which was spent by one body in so long a fight. Macaulay said that 
the book on Church and State, taken asthe measure of what a man 
could do to be left behind by his time, was a satisfactory performance ; 
and certainly into this perverse attempt to compete in religious doc- 
trine with the rotation of the earth Mr. Gladstone during his whole 
life put enough vital force to fit out a regiment. In the daily work 
of politics the superfluous energy flowed off in an equally voluminous 
stream, in speeches on subjects of no importance, on little bills that 
were sure to pass or doomed to failure, on details that subordinates 
could have done, on the thousand materials which fed an omnivorous 
appetite. From post-cards to Budgets, in activities almost countless, 
some to remedy abuses, some to give the giant exercise, he worked like 
a steam-engine. Usually men who bring great things to completeness 
do not get so many little things done. Mr. Gladstone said that 
Napoleon had the most wonderful brain which ever beat within a 
human skull, but the greater mind of the Frenchman had none of 
this reckless expenditure. Cavour and Bismarck created nations, but 
in the mere sum of displayed energy they make no such spectacle as 
the British statesman. 

Although this unmeasured rush of life was partly waste, it contained 
an essential part of what has made Mr. Gladstone an inspiration. 
Through his never-subsiding vigour we have all had life more 
abundantly. He has-quickened the pulse of his country, and even 
sent the blood faster through -the veins of other nations. He has 
made the common people feel. He has made life vivid where it was 
dead. “Our life,” he says, “ may be food to us, or may, if we will 
have it so, be poison; but one or the other it must be. Whichever 
and whatever it is, beyond all doubt it is eminently real.” This 
reality of life, which he felt so keenly, was thrown into certain 
principles of which the world had need—principles which, to alter his 
own figure, he took in vapour from his time and poured back upon it 
in a flood. He put at the service of democracy his talents for giving 
force to the tendencies which he felt were conquering the world. 


“The greatest, apparently,” to use his own words again, “of all the 
difficulties in establishing true popular government is the difficulty—it 
should, perhaps, be said impossibility—of keeping the national pulse in a 
state of habitual and healthy animation. .. . The conditions of life bear 
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lightly upon the few, but hard upon the many. .. . The present weighs 
more heavily upon them ; and they must have, asa rule, other circumstances 
being equal, less energy. available either for the anticipation of the future 
or the retention of the past.” . 


Once having decided that the half-smothered voice of the people 
was the voice of God, Mr. Gladstone put his power at their service. 
Coining the expression “the classes and the masses,” a phrase which 
in itself has had enormous influence, he fought the battle of the 
thasses as it could not’ be fought by any other. After the work of 
an Adam Smith or a Cobden had been done, there came the need of 
‘execution, and- for carrying ideas into practice there was ‘nobody like 
Mr. Gladstone. It is almost amusing to see with what fondness he 
finds justification for this reliance on the popular will, even as far 
yack as Homer. He speaks, in his little book on the Greek poet, of 
Tis or, Somebody, as : : a 1 


“the common thought, the embodied sense, of the lookers-on. The declara- 
tions of Zis, introduced with the formula, ‘But thus observed somebody, 
looking to his neighbour beside him,’ are invariably brief and pithy, and 
they are likewise always right. s 

“Now, Tis is a character of great importance in the poems. He is the 
impersonal representative of a dispassionate and free public opinion, collect- - 
ing and expressing the sum of the case. And the existence of such a form 
of speech ‘testifies to the habitual formation and expression of such opinion, 
and shows that, even in the atmosphere of thé camp, there was a breath 
and flavour of liberty. : Sos 

“ Lastly—perhaps most important of all—there is no 77s, no organ of a 
spontaneous, equitable, and pervading sentiment of what we term a public 
opinion.” , 


Of course, his confidence in the lower classes has been stated a 
thousand times : - 


“As the barbarian, with his undeveloped organs, sees and hears at. 
distances which:the senses of the cultured state cannot overpass, and yet is 
utterly deficient as to’ fine details of sound and colour, even so it seems that, 
in judging of the great questions of policy which appeal to the primal truths 
and laws of our nature, those classes may excel who, if they lack the oppor- 
tunities, yet escape the subtle’ perils, of the wealthy state. True, they 
receive much of their instruction from persons of the classes above them, 
from the ‘ minority of the minority’; but this in no way mends the argu- 
ment on behalf of the majority of the minority, who habitually reject, as it 
passes by their doors, that teaching which the men of the highways and the 
hedges as commonly are eager, or ready, to receive.” 


Mr. Gladstone accepted the conditions of an advancing democratic 


` spirit and the increasing importance of the arts of peace, and pro- 


ceeded to pour spiritual ardour into them. Although he frequently 
gave religious reasons, because he enjoyed exercising an elastic theo- 
logy, his real. guide was a vague but profound feeling of the half- 
expressed popular.will and the half-conscious-popular needs. -  :»;, 
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' «Our two Governments,” he wrote to an American periodical in 1878, 
“whatsoever they do, have to give reasons for it; not reasons which will 
convince the unreasonable, but reasons which, on the whole, will convince 
the average mind, and carry it unitedly forward in a course of action, often, 
though not always, wise, and carrying within itself provisions, where it is 
unwise, for the correction of its own unwisdom before it grow into an 


intolerable rankness.” 


_ Even for his opposition to war, studded as it was with Biblical 
quotations, he found the most eloquent arguments in the material 
good, and the resulting moral good, of the average man. His most 
glowing words have always been inspired, not by abstract dogmas, 
but by the feeling that an inevitable positive fact of material con- 
ditions was supporting him, whether or not that fact had yet brought 
itself to an entire coherence. One of the most convincing passages 
about war which Mr. Gladstone has left was written in an article on 
Tennyson, when, with a characteristic impulse to get away from the 
centre of his subject, he leaped upon some careless slur on peace : 


« As the most wicked mothers do not kill their offspring from a taste for 
the practice in the abstract, but under the pressure of want, and as war 
always brings home want to a larger circle of the people than feel it in 
peace, we ask the hero of ‘Maud’ to let us know whether war is more 
likely to reduce or to multiply the horrors which he denounces? Will more 
- babies be poisohed amidst comparative ease and plenty, or when, as before 
the fall of Napoleon, provisions were twice as dear as they are now, and 
wages not more than half as high ?” ` 


Was it Sir James Stephen who described the ideal set up by the 
prophets of material prosperity as “a lubberland of comfortable 
farmers”? No such fear troubled Mr. Gladstone. Sentiment, which 
he had in almost as large measure as he had energy, was early used 
to bring out the drama in the humble lives of mechanics and 
labourers. What was life to them? What would they think of a 
lubberland of comfortable farmers? A land with more food in it, 
with leisure to think and feel, did not seem to them like a labber- 
land. If Mr. Gladstone lacked some kinds of passion, he had a sea 
of vivid sentiment. Armed with that, he found in these lives all the 
drama, all the poetry, as he understood poetry, all the ethical import- 
ance, that any world could have. 


“ Life,” he has said, “is still as full of deep, of varied, of ecstatic, of 
harrowing interests as it ever was. The heart of man still beats and 
bounds, exults and suffers from causes which are only less salient and con- 
spicuous because they are more mixed and diversified. Jt still undergoes 
every phase of emotion, and even, as seems probable, with a susceptibility 
which has increased and’ is increasing, and which has its index and outer 
form in the growing delicacy and complexities of the nervous system. Does 
any one believe that ever at any time there was a greater number of deaths 
referable to that comprehensive cause, a broken heart? Let none fear that 
this age, or any coming one, wil] extirpate the material of poetry.’” 
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To stand for the-principle that the world belongs to the many, ang 


that their interest is in peace, required courage and contempt for 


what many men value; but to go further, and stand for justice 
between nations, needed still more of the hero. If the artisan was 
as much a man as the noble, surely humanity did not end with poli- 
tical boundaries. Whatever else may be thought of stopping a war 
against a weaker people just when England was smarting with a 
defeat, the courage and grandeur of doing’ this for justice belong to a 
hero. The one blot on this part of his career has sarely been wiped 
away. For years he used sophistry about the Crimean War, but in 
his latest references to it, at least, there is little ambiguity i in his 
acknowledgment that he was wrong. The value of what Mr. Glad- 
stone did to turn hostility into friendship is naturally felt especially 
by @ person in my country at a time like this. A surprising change 
of feeling is now taking place in the United States. As the long 
indifference to politics which followed the Civil War is passing 


‘away, able men are turning from absorption in commerce to public 


life, and cheap demagogues are ceasing to be our only statesmen, as 
they were in the days when no political speech was complete without 
a bid for the Irish vote. As they look out upon the future, the best 
Americans turn toward Great Britain with the strongest hope.. One 
by one the barriers between us and the rest of the world are falling. 
As our material interests spread over the world, we ask what other 
nations are to stand for the ideals that we stand for. There is bué 
one answer, which seems to grow clearer every day. Had Mr. Glad- 
stone not stood for magnanimity in the Alabama case these tendencies 
might have been retarded a hundred years. It was just twenty years 


. ago that he published “ Kin beyond Sea,” saying fearlessly then what 


many say now. His casual inaccuracy about , Jefferson Davis is 
remembered by few, and one of the reasons that make so many 


- Americans hear the name of Mr. Gladstone with a thrill of emotion 


z 


is that he has so long been a courageous and a forgiving friend ; 


‘although, of course, to the mass of the American people he is merelf 


the ‘great champion of those ideals of liberty in which our own civili- 


sation trusts. 

So long, and under such KEM circumstances, has Mr. Gladstone 
defended the belief that those principles which are just between'men 
are just also between nations, that a few quotations can serve only’as 
reminders of a handred more: 2 


“ Even the sense of duty to one’s own country cannot have that moral 
completeness which is necessary for the entire development of human energies, 
unless the country. which commands the services of her children has Herself 
obeyed the higher laws of public right.” 

“Jt is certain that a new law of nations is gradually oe hold of the 
mind, and coming to sway the practice of the world. . The greatest 
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triumph of our time, a triumph in a region loftier than that of elestricity 
and steam, will be the enthronement of this idea of Public Right as the 
governing idea of European policy, as the common and precious inheritance 
of all lands, but superior to the passing opinion of any. The foremost 
among the nations will be that one which by its conduct shall gradually 
engender in the minds of the others a fixed belief that it is just.” 

“ Partisans exulted in a diplomatic victory and in the increase of what ie 
called our prestige, the bano, in my opinion, of all upright politics.” 


It would be a distraction, in a study of the nature of the man, to 
discuss these ideas in themselves. They serve as a reminder, amidst 
the details of Mr. Gladstone’s character, that he has fought for large 
spiritual principles which seem to be gaining on the world. Spirit- 
uality, indeed, is a quality that can be seen in the whole of his nature 
much more surely than morality or religion. He was always spirit- 
ualising material things. His human interest never lay far behind 
any detail, however technical. Of course this led a mind as impetuous 
as his to support particular propositions with sonorous and inapplicable 
human principles; but to the constant appeal to admitted spiritual 
truths he owed much of the influence which so aptly fitted the time 
and circumstances, especially among the people whose voice he chose 
to be. ` 

If this spiritual note, supported by such courage and impulsive 
sympathy, is somewhat over-emphasised when Mr. Gladstone is called 
the knight-errant of history, far more error is contained in the charge 
that his humanitarian impulses were at the service of his party. 
“No man,” he once said, with unexaggerated truth, “ has committed 
suicide so often as I have.” Fox as he was, he was a hero, and, when 
his heroism was called for, he could fight his party and all the world. 
From the time when he seemingly killed his political future by a 
Quixotic resignation to the last hopeless challenge on the Irish ques- 
tion, he has responded with unflagging ‘courage to truths which he 
thought vital. Against that immediate expediency which he obeyed 
so constantly, his larger feelings, once aroused, could always win. 
There was a time for opportunism and a time for simplicity. How- 
ever mixed with other things, there lived in him much of that moral 
chivalry which, in defining aidos, he called the noblest of all the 
ethical indications of the Homeric poems. 


«It means honour,” he says, “ but never the base-born thing in these last 
times called prestige. It means duty, but duty shaped with a peculiar grace. 
It means reverence, and this without doubt is its chief element. It means 
chivalry ; and though this word cannot be given as a good technical transla- 
tion, it is perhaps nearer, in pith and marrow, to the Homeric aidos than 
any other word we know. But aidos excels it, as expressing the faculty of 

-the mental eye turned ever inwards. Aidos is based upon a true self-respect, 
upon an ever-living consciousness of the nature that we bear, and of the 
obligation that we owe its laws.” f 
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Tike the times in which he lived, Mr. Gladstone learned as..he 
progressed. His attitude, changing to meet the results of national 
experience, is not a surprising phenomenon from this side of the 
Atlantic. In the United States when our educated young men get 
their degrees they have a distant view of the conditions before them ; 
but the deeper they live the more they accept the principles which 
guide the democratic tendencies of the time. “I was educated to 


regard liberty as an evil,” says Mr. Gladstone ; “I have learned to. 


regard it as a good. That is a formula which sufficiently explains all 
the changes of my political convictions.” - What an expanse in the 
ideas of the world is measured when we look back-as far as 1832 
and hear these words: 


` « As regards the.abstract lawfulness of slavery, I acknowledge it simply as 
importing the right of one man to the labour of another ; and I rest it upon 
the fact that Scripture, the paramount authority upon such a point, gives 
„directions to the persons standing in the relation of master and slave for 
their conduct in the relation; whereas, were the matter absolutely and 

' necessarily sinful, it would not regulate the- manner.” 


As the world has progressed, Mr. Gladstone has progressed, helping 
it onward by doing valiantly- the work which it had almost decided 
upon. Opportunism with him meant, not that he would go anywhere 
with the tide, but that, his course being towards righteousness, 
subsidiary opinions were made to fit the moment. Mr. Lowell, as 
late as 1886, jotted down these lines: ` : 


“ His greatness not so much in Genius lies 
As in ddroitness, when occasion rise, 
, Lifelong convictions to extemporise.” 


Q ; 
Probably many cultivated Englishmen are equally undiscriminating. 
Genius is a matter of definition. That of Mr. Gladstone is especially 
typical of our age. As the spiritual dogma of equality conquers the 
earth, many fine products of a different civilisation may be lost; but 
a genius: which lies in the power to absorb abstract tendencies, 
political and economic theories, and execute them in practice—a 
genius for figures, work, and popular influence—is one of the forms 
.of which evolution promises to make considerable use. 

To Mr. Gladstone’s growth with his times there was one great 
exception. Probably the real cause of his persistency in theology 
was that it did not interfere with his usefulness, perhaps increased 
it. “Had some great practical project of liberal advance called for the 
destruction of his creed, he would have destroyed it. He could, 
however, do all he needed to do by handling it adroitly. If he was 
right about Bradlaugh inspite of his creed, and wrong about divorce 
in aécord with his creed, the explanation was -that his real judgment 
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was but slightly foundéd on dogmas. He made no changes of theory 
to which the main current of his instinctive progress did not carry 
him, but he made all which that progress demanded. It was a harm- 
less luxury to defend the old theology, a charming exercise for his 
logic as well as for his chivalry. This particular form of chivalry is 
‘not rare. Macaulay might have said, with equal accuracy, that 
“ The Foundations of Belief ” was a valiant effort to run an aristo- 
cratic race against the rotation of the earth. The younger man uses 
a closer argument, but both retired behind the same breastworks. 


“We live as men,” says Mr. Gladstone, “in a labyrinth of problems, and 
of moral problems, from which there is no escape permitted us. The pre- 
valence of pain and sin, the limitations of free will, approximating some- 
times to its virtual extinction, the mysterious laws of our independence, 
the indeterminateness for most or many men of the discipline of life, the 
cross purposes that seem at so many points to traverse the dispensations of 
an Almighty benevolence, can only be encountered by a large, an almost 
immeasurable, suspense of judgment. Solution for them we have none.” 


This suspense applies, in Mr. Gladstone’s character, only to 
problems which do not demand solution, or in which any attainable 
solution would accomplish nothing practical. “It is,” he says, “‘ the 
inevitable impulse of genius to measure itself with genius, and to 
plunge boldly into the unknown.” Mr. Gladstone’s genius led him 
to caution while caution was possible, and to daring when the die 
was cast. He plunged into the unknown only when he saw what he 
wished to do, although he might not yet know why he wished to do 
it. What to do and how to do it he saw with distinctness, but in 
reasons he was more fertile than profound. In theology, therefore, 
where he undertook not projects but arguments, he never gained a 
victory. Probably the whole reccrd of his life contains nothing 
more futile than his reply when Professor Huxley convicted him of 
unfair quotation, and it is interesting to compare this feeble evasion 
with the thorough-going, even if inaccurate and ambiguous, apology 
for his famous indictment of Austria. In each case he gave what 
was necessary—in the one case to befog the unwary, in the other to 
puzzle even the astute, and earn him, with many, a reputation for 
‘‘magnificent indiscretion.” In theology and politics alike he is 
dogmatic, but in one case the dogmas are handled feebly and in the 
other adroitly. He has cited Scripture against war a hundred times. 
Let us hear him talk about superannuated superstition when turning 
the other cheek is in question : 


‘The old superstition of passive obedience and non-resistance, which has 
been a parasitic growth out of the peculiar incidents of the English 
Reformation, had speedily lost, after the Revolution, whatever it might 
theretofore have possessed of consistency or dignity. . . . This longevity 
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of a peculiar and quite superannuated opinion may have been due in part 
to the innate conservatism then sheltered in all the nooks and crannies of our 
ecclesiastical organisation, and in part to that determined tenacity of the 
English character, which is so beneficial and noble in a good enue, SO 
dangerous in a bad one,” ` a EET 


Tt is dangerous to generalise about races, but some other Scotchmen 
have been grest on dogmas, but unhampered by them in the pursuit 
of practical truth. As a boy Mr. Gladstone made speeches fall of 
fire, and to the end it was fire, moral and spiritual, that put his 
machinery into action, not subtlety, or the desire for formal consistency. 
Arguments did: not fail him when he believed in corrupt election 
practices, slavery, or the exclusion “of nonconformists from the Uni- 
versities. Had there been no deeper influence at work in him than 
his arguments he need never have moved. He changed because, he 
vibrated to messages from every source, and absorbed truth even 
while he opposed it. It was his instinctive openness that made his 
career so fruitfal, while his intellectual hobbies kept up their harmless 
canter. ‘The consistency which he really had was a consistency not 
of surface, but of centre, Had he filled twice as many volumes with 
inexactness and futility he would still have been the man who put 
vitality into prodigious truths, The apparent inconsistency of his 
- nature is partly due to his habit of thinking aloud, letting the world 
see his thoughts in the process of formation. Tf & personality is . 
vital and progressive, the difficulty of pntting it in a category increases 
in proportion to the amount we know about it. 

If the contemplation of this heroic figure ever leads to pathos 
instead of to animation, it is when we contrast the noble kernel with 
the superficial trivialities. When he makes us think about his sub- 
` jects rather than himself, he inspires indignation often, never pity, 
even when he describes the prisons of Naples or the horrors of 
Bulgaria. If there is pathos, it is'in the useless baggage, in the 
halting effort of a mind, which could do so large a share of the 
world’s labour, to attack subjects from which his arguments glanced 
like feathers ; it is in the’ struggle of a life, which looms so large 
in our century, to explain and justify itself on grounds on which its 
real glory did not lie. . The simple kindness that lay beneath, which 
was & central part of the personality, comes out in a little story told 
by Mr. Russell. A young woman, who was in consumption, sent to . 
Mr. Gladstone on his birthday, which was also her own, a letter con- 
taining~e bookmark, on which she had embroidered the words: ‘“ The 
Bible our Guide.” She received in return some gifts suitable to an 
invalid, together with the following letter i in Mr. Gladstone’s hand- 
writing : i : 


° 


` «Dear Manan, —I am greatly touched by your kindness in anie worked 
a bookmark for me, under the circumstances at which you glance in“such 
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feeling and simple terms. May the guidance which you are good enough 
to desire on my behalf avail you fully on every step of that jonmney in 
which, if I do not precede, I cannot but shortly follow you. 


“J remain, dear Madam, faithfully yours, 
“W, E. GLADSTONE.” 


Tf in such words we hear a heart as kindly and unspoiled as thë 
simplest, the same resigned honesty is felt now and then in his 
important political utterances, as in this famous announcement : 


“There have been two great deaths, or transmigrations of spirit, in my 
political existence—one, very slow, the breaking of ties with my original 
party; the other, very short and sharp, the breaking of the tie with Oxford. 

“There will probably be a third, and no more.’ 


And in his answer to a request for farther light: 


“ My dear Bishop of Oxford,—The oracular sentence has little bearing on 
present affairs or prospects, and may stand in its proper darkness.” 


Some of this genuineness is mixed even with his ecclesiastical 
gyrations. In such passages as the following it is possible to feel 
that, at times at least, his religion meant to him its simpler truths 
rather than the complicated unessentials for which he often waged 
such noisy battle: 


“For the exercises of strength and skill, for the achievements and for 
the enchantments of wit, of eloquence, of ‘art, of genius, for the imperial 
games of politics and war—let us seek them on the shores of Greece. But 
if the first among the problems of life be how to establish the peace and 
restore the balance of our inward being; if the highest of all conditions in 
the existence of the creature be his aspect towards the God to whom he 
owes his being and in whose great hand he stands;‘then let us make our 
search elsewhere. All the wonders of the Greek civilisation heaped together 
are less wonderful than is the single Book of Psalms.” 

“ Palestine, in a word, had no share of the glories of our race, while they 
blaze on every page of the history of Greece with an overpowering splendour. 
Greece had valour, policy, renown, genius, wisdom, wit—she had all, ina 
word, that this world could give her; but the flowers of Paradise, which 
blossom at the best but thinly, blossomed in Palestine alone.” 


From the lovable side of Mr. Gladstone, however, one soon turns 
to the valour and fighting power which have made the idea of him so 
stirring. All of his speeches, even for one who reads and does not 
hear them, are best at the time they are delivered; but, even when 
‘years have passed, whose blood does not rise at some of his oral 
passages-at-armis ? 


“ As the right hon. gentleman has exhibited me, let me exhibit myself. 

It is.true, I deeply regret it, but I was bred under the shadow of the great 

name of Canning ; ; every influence connected with that name governed the 

` polities of my childhood and of my youth: with Canning I rejoiced in the 
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rémoval of religious disabilities, and in the character which he gave to our 
poliey abroad; with Canning I rejoiced in the opening which he made 
towards the establishment of free commercial interchanges between nations ; 
with Canning, and under the shadow of that great’ name, and under the 
shadow of that yet more venerable name of Burke, I grant, my youthful 
mind and imdgination were impressed just the same as the mature mind of 
the right hon. gentleman is now impressed. I had conceived that fear and 
“alarm of the first Reform. Bill in the days of my undergraduate career at 
Oxford which the right hon. gentleman now feels; and the only difference 
between us is this—I thank him for bringing it out—that, having those 
views, I moved the Oxford Union Debating Society to express them clearly, 
plainly, forcibly, in downright English, and that the right hon. gentleman 
is still obliged to skulk under the cover of the amendment of the noble 
lord.” . . . 


' Of course, had he not been so powerful in debate and oratory, so 
astute in political manipulation, so clear and constructive in finance, 
so hardy and long-lived, Mr. Gladstone could not have gained such a. 
spiritual hold upon his time; yet it is probable that for posterity his 
portrait will take its tone from his moral genius, Restless in a party 
which remained coherent by restricting its range, he broke away to a 
position where his emotions and his sentiments could have an unchar- 
tered liberty. He became known to conservative minds as a dangerous 
man, and Prince Bismarck said that, had he injured his country as 
much as Mr. Gladstone had injured England, he’ would die by his 
own hand. How far Mr. Gladstone created the desire for change, 
and how far he merely executed and encouraged it, will probably ~ 
never be known: Certain it is that under the shifting moods which 
swept across him, and had open expression, there was a steady march 
in a direction in which the world has marched also. Making’ brilliant 
. speeches; which even Cobden could not understand, he has advanced 
with the accuracy, not of philosophic clearness, but of practical 
instinct.. It is his conclusions, and not his .syllogisms, which are 
remembered. He was speaking to the people, who, like the jury of 
twelve common men which is the corner-stone of English law, are 
relied upon.to reach the truth by mental processes unlike those of 
judges and critical spectators. Many of the fastidious have not liked 
Mr. Gladstone. The morality which could claim motives superior to 
those of. other,men, and yet employ means of which an example may 
be seen in his use of the royal prerogative, seemed to them elastic. 
‘The fervour which made constitutional peace, or other worthy princi- 
ples, so absolute, appeared to them dangerous in a universe where 
truth .is relative, and where justice at wholesale cannot be adminis- 
tered as it is at retail without violence to nature’s economy. Aisthetic 
minds have missed humour, geniality, and balance in the mañ, 
colierente’ and’ measure in the ‘statesman. They have seen ‘grace 
_sacrificed to eager speed, ethical standards so obtruded that the‘ moral 
would be sought even within the bosom ‘of the rose, and Gratiano 
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rivalled in the proportions of chaff and reason. The whole spirit 
struck them as encyclopedic and bourgeois. 

Such hostile criticism rests on ideals which the world needs and will 
not relinquish, but they are ideals which will be injured by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s lack of allegiance to them only if they are doomed by the 
tendencies for which he stood. He did what he could do best. It 
may be that the finish and distinction in detail which have been seen 
in the arts and the individuals of more aristocratic civilisations, where 
the many lived for the few, are to be diminished by democracy. 
Perhaps we shall have to look at larger masses, at a greater distance, 
for our pictures of beauty, majesty, and grace. Inspected in detail 
the modern locomotive is hardly as uplifting as the perfect harmony 
in a statue of the Greeks ; but when it dashes through the night, with 
the great lighted train behind it, the most sensitive man in a levelling 
civilisation may see what glorious spectacles are born in a mechanic 
age. So in the human drama, the protagonist may be hereefter the 
rough public, lacking a perfect surface, but rumbling onward, half 
blind in its irresistible march, with as inspiring a significance as any 
of the past. In such a movement the detached and eagle mind of 
Mr. Gladstone was a brilliant engineer. His eager will became the 
servant of the threats and promises of democracy, His long experience. 
and manifold gifts gave him the highest place in her service. A man. 
so able and so earnest, to alter a sentence of his own, is never wholly. 
wrong. In his pursuit of one truth he may trample upon others ; in 
his crusade against one error another may gain root ; but the man of 
action has to choose, and Mr. Gladstone lifted for his standard the 
reconciliation of democracy with the preservation of spiritual light. He 
fought in political economy and finance for a shifting of burdens from 
the poor to the rich; in foreign relations for justice and peace ; in 
all the details of his existence for vivid life and sympathy with a 
myriad interests. This fight he waged with such endurance and such 
valour that thousands who had confided in nobody brightened at the 
name of Gladstone. They were the poor and the commonplaces, into. 
whose lives he had forced confidence and hope. The fewer and mora 
‘critical thousands, whose eyes discern in this great monument of our 
age the flaws of common human clay, will yet decide, as feeling 
becomes calm, that with the dazzling abilities and the splendid fight- 
ing courage there was an ardent and true moral ideal, without which 
one man could hardly have done so much to quicken-millions, receiving 
his messages in vapour and pouring them back in a flood which left 
the spiritual life of his age purer and more abundant. 


Norman HAPGOOD, 
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4 NGLISH religion is facile, We, are a nation whose religion. is 
the possession not of the nation, but of “religious people,” and 
facility is the besetting sin of “religious people.” “ Religious people ”. 
do not see that the “irreligious” are “irreligious” because they 
demand much of religion, more than the religion of “ religious people ” 
has to give them. The mystery of life is more acutely felt by those 
who do not suppose themselyes to hold its solution in their hands. 
And the mystery of life is the initial ‘challenge to religion. A sense 
of this mystery is bred in the blood of the Englishman, that visionary 
- enthusiast, whom we are so fond of miscalling matter-of-fact. 
In an early chapter of the history of the conversion of the English 
‘are recorded the words which embody this challenge of the mystery 
-of life to religion : 


“So seems the life of man as a sparrow’s flight through the hall where’ 
‘you are sitting at meat in wintertide, with the warm fire lighted ‘on the. 
‘hearth; but the icy rainstorm without. The sparrow flies in at one door, 
and tarries for a moment in the light and heat of the hearth fire, and then, 
flying forth from the other, vanishes into the wintry darkness whence it came. 
So tarries for a moment the life of man in our sight, but what is before it, 
what after it we know not.” = i 


So the Northumbrian thegn made his demand on the Christian 
Gospel. And the Englishman still demands of his religion that it 
shall be as great and wide and deep as the mystery of life. It was, 
perhaps, the attraction of what has seemed to aftertimes the strangely. 
unattractive creed of Puritanism, the religion which has played the 
most conspicuous part on the stage of English history, that its theology, 
incredibly crude and repellent, still brought the mysteries of eternity 
into close and constant touch with daily life. In the apparent irre- 
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ligion of our own day I believe the fact to be that the past centuries of 
familiarity with the Christian Gospel are bearing fruit in a quickened 
gense of the mysteries of life and of the world. The demand made 
of religion is higher than ever, it is urged with a more intense 
insistence, because Christianity has taught us what we have a right 
to ask. 

Art, in so far as it is religious, shows us just how much of its reli- 
gion the national consciousness has really made its own. Mr. Watts 
seems to have made it the purpose of his religious art to express what 
I have above described, the demand which the English mind makes 
of the Gospel which claims our allegiance and belief. 

Nothing is more impressive, more inspiring in Mr. Watts’s pictures 
than his sense of the vastness of the Divine element in life, its pene- 
trative presence, the mighty grip with which it holds the world. 
There is indeed one picture, ‘‘ The All Pervading,” which represents 
this very abstract idea—a brooding mother=power with great encircling 
wings, more than the “ Erdgeist” of Goethe that wove the living 
garment of the godhead, more than the mother of the gods, the ever- 
present eternity that holds creation in its hands. But death, and 
judgment, and sin, and hope, and faith, and love are all touched in 
the same spirit. The abysses of life seem to be laid bare, and depth 
beyond depth disclosed. No terror is veiled. The call to courage is 
undisguised, to bear the burden of the mystery and face she powers 
of hell, 

There is a sense of a mysterious life in nature, in the pictures of 
mythological subjects, Scandinavian or Hellenic, in which Mr, Watts 
takes us back to the times when there were gods on the earth. In 
“Uldra, the Spirit of the Rainbow,” and in fhe more or less than 
human “ Foster-daughter of the Nixies,” there is a type discerned, a 
rare aspect of certain personalities, which suggests the wayward 
impulse of a spirit that ‘ bloweth where it listeth,” a dim and 
unaccountable inspiration, revealing an undeveloped and diviner life 
in human things, ‘The Childhood of Jupiter” is the vision of an 
ampler life of earth, such as might fit the nursery of the ruler of the 
world, Here, and still more in “Olympus on Ida,” divine presences 
are at home in human shape. 

No contrast can well be greater than that which is presented by 
Greek art in its vivid apprehension of the divine presence in human 
life, and its pathetic feeling of the vanishing of the life of those we 
love in death, The dead are pictured as they were, with ever so faint 
, and delicate a suggestion of fading life, seen through the mist of 
dreams, in ghostly reminiscence of some act of service from the 
living, some moment of personal communion with the dead. In most 
there ds no protest, no beating against death’s door. , No fighting 
against fate breaks the peace of the vision of regret. Inoue “ stele” 
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at Athens only, in the straining gaze and outstretched arm, there is 
a suggestion of something more, not defiance, or complaint, or prayer 
to the powers of life and death, only an urgent longing to retain that 
which in death eludes the grasp of love. Mr. Watts begins at.the 
point where the Greeks left off. His “Orpheus and Eurydice” isa . 
picture of death, of the moment when those we love are passing away 
from the caressing touch into the great abyss. It is a scene of 
spiritual struggle, not a meditative vision of regret. There is mora 
than the Greek sense of the elusive fading of life. But there is no . 
acquiescence in the great decree. The picture is like a piteous cry.” 
The human acceptance of the decree of death, when Mr. Watts 
does picture it, is much more than acquiescence, as death is to him 
much more than pain and fate. In “The Court of Death,” death is 
the manifestation of the power that rules the world. And before 
death thus-acknowledged and enthroned submission becomes obedience 
to the decree of that which we feel to be the source of life, obedience 
to a right, before which all created power is bowed. Bat with this 
bowed obedience, other emotions and other thoughts of death are’ 
already intertwined, such as are separately presented elsewhere. 
Death as ‘The Messenger,” the messenger of release to those who 
are worn by the toil and pain of life, combines with a protest against 
toil and pain untended but by the healing hand of death, a sense of 
the presence of the Divine in death, as the promise of deliverance and, 
comfort. And ‘ Death crowning Innocence” carries us back once 
more to the encircling wings of the “sAll-Pervading” power of the 
universe, a8 wings of protection, guarding from sin and shame through 
- the deliverance of early death, as death bestows, where alone it is able — 
- to bestow it, the crown of the undesecrated life. Lastly, in “ Love 
and Death,” the picture in which Mr. Watts makes perhaps his most 
direct appeal to popular feeling, we return to the passionate protest’ - 
against the. separation from those we love, against an end to the 
communion between the lover and the loved. The vehemence of our 
rebellion is there, the grace and tenderness of the love that rebels, and 
the vanity of its weak struggle agdinst the resistless march of tha 
power that knows no pause. But more than this: our rebellion feels 
itself to be weak, like the petulance of a tearful child, against. the 
force of one clothed not only with -power, and with something . more 
than right, with the majesty 'and mystery of love, felt even in the hopr 
when we can neither discern its purpose nor foresee through death 
the way to life. 

But death calls man to look aeihib „rather than to look Boot 
and, to find in life another and Ave presence than the power.of. — 
life and death, before which in death we bow. The legend on;“. Time 
and Oblivion” is “ Whateoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might, for ‘there is no work, nor: device, nor knowledge, nor- wisdom 
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in the grave, whither thou goest.” ‘ What I spent I had, what E 
saved I lost, what I gave I have,” are the words written across the 
background of “ Sic Transit.” There is something in life which deties 
oblivion, and, in spite of death, achieves an immortality. Death ie a 
judge that condemns the waste of life, the loss in life of some crown 
of reward that may be deserved and won. Haunted by this judg- 
ment, the judgment not only of death, but of the perpetual death of . 
Time, man walks upon his way. Nowhere is it more eloquently 
expressed than in the bowed head of the young man, with the fulness 
of the strength of a man, in “ He had great Possessions.” So “ Fata 
Morgana” pictures the loss of opportunity, which strong men chase- 
through life, seeking satisfaction in life itself, and seeking it in vain. 
And while in “ Mischief” the vanity of merely sensuous love gives 
pathos to the picture of its deadly delusion, its selfishness is touched 
with almost cynically playful humour in “ When Poverty comes in at 
the Door.” But the volume of condemnation swells as we face the 
grosser facts of the world. And “The Minotaur” and “ Mammon” 
preach what preachers often preach in vain—that selfishness and 
sensuality grow into a cruelty and brutality of passion, whose repulsive 
_ and revolting hideousness wait for the condemnation of no judgment 
to come. 

It is for pictures of judgment that Mr. Watts most often resorts to 
the imagery of the Bible. The grim figure of Jonah, inspired by the 
frenzy of the prophecy of doom, is an instance of the vivid appre- 
hension of this element in the religion of the Old Testament—tho 
revelation of judgment, the despairing yet triumphant indignation. 
against wrong. Hence the attraction to Mr. Watts of the story of 
the Flood—an overwhelming judgment, from which the life which is 
God’s gift shall yet emerge. Hence the impressive picture of the 
wide waste of waters in “ The Dove that Returned,” and the relentless 
horror of the wreckage of wealth and pomp at the foot of the torn 
trunk of the olive-tree of peace, on which the dove that returned not 
found her rest as the harbinger of hope. Hence the delight in the- 
image of the horse in the Revelationsimage of the governed fury 
which makes the riders irresistible in might, who are the instruments 
of the triumphant judgment of God. Nor are we ever allowed to feel 
this jadgment to be merely a judgment from without, the verdict of 
a power that smites us down, a power to which we must submit. 
The fury of indignation against wrong flashes from the steadfast eyes 
of “The Dweller in the Innermost”; the God of Judgment is 
enthroned in the heart of man, a calm, majestic presence, the silent 
witness of the sin which for her has no disguise, waiting to peal forth 
in trumpet tones the unalterable judgment of the truth. In the 
great picture of.“ Time, Death, and Judgment,” which now hangs in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, all the elements ‘of: religion of which we have 
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been speaking seem to be gathered up. The march of Time, the pity 
of Death, are dominated by the devouring fire of Judgment, which 
here becomes the overmastering revelation of the world, Judgment 
with unerring scales, and with avenging sword—almighty, swift, 
unfailing—ranging over all, ruler of the scenes of death and time. 
' It is with a feeling of relief that we turn from the overwhelming 
‘s presentment of the revelation of Judgment. But it is the seer of 
judgment who may find God’s love where he has already found His 
law, in nature—that is, in the living world of experience in which we 
live, If by natural religion be meant the beliefs about God and about 
eternal things which are the outcome and the inseparable outcome of 
the world we know, natural religion has in these later days taken on 
a Christian character. Theism, if by theism we mean that to believe 
in the world as we know it is to be carried on to the belief in a 
Supreme Creative Power, with which we can hold communion, has 
become now of necessity Christian Theism, the belief in a Supreme 
‘Creative Power with which the communion that we hold must be the 
communion of love. í 

Among the'-pictures which reflect the light of this deeper valitin, 
<‘ Hope ” stands first. It is the light of dawn, the gleam, the tinge of 
light which, after the night of pain or sorrow, first makes us revive and 
draw a quicker breath. The note of hope is faint and low, as though 

. of some fragmentary strain of music half heard, half fancied, as the 
“wind of time sweeps by over the world. But hope is intent to listen, 
Her strength is from within. It is her triumph to catch and to 
prolong the dying breath of the music of life, the music which, 

because through hope it is not dead, can never die. 
r In “ Love and Life” Love appears not as in the ‘childish passionate 
protest against Death, but in the kindly strength of manhood guiding 
the steps that, without the strength of love, would not dare to i 
severe over the rocky ways towards the crown of things, 

And so man is presented to us, inspired with the new hope; 

“ Sir Galahad,” absorbed in the vision of achieved communion with the 
‘God of love, for which he has sought and has not sought i in vain; in 
s Aspiration,” eager and earnest to live the vision ont; in “ The Happy 
“Warrior,” crowned in death, winning the reward of the self-sacrifice A 
which is its own reward. 

- But, above all, in “She shall be called Woman,” we are taken back 
to the eternal springs of hope, in the original endowment of the ` 
creative word of love. The perception of power is the dominant note 
of Mr. Watts’s-art, and his own amazing strength is the special gift 
and glory of the artist himself. And nowhere is this. note.of power so 
conspicuous as in this vision—an intuition solid and convincing with 
all the force~ of fact—of the glory of created life rising up in the 
triimphant power-of praise to the love that has created it. On either 
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side hang woman’s temptation and her repentance. We have not lost 
sight of sin; the subtle allurement is there, the yielding grace, 
encompassed by the consciousness of the hidden presence of the 
hideous power that is coiling itself round the God-given life, encom- 
passed, too, by the brooding atmosphere of condemnation, a condem- 
nation tender and sad but deep beyond all words, not-less deep or sad 
though tender with the very promise of pardon when in repentance 
sin is self-condemned. But the story of sin, told with unfaltering 
truth in the pictures on either hand, is dominated by the presentment 
of the majestic power of the creative word of love, the power that 
cannot fail, the word that will not return unto Him void, but will 
accomplish that which he wills and prosper in the thing whereto He 
sent it. 

And what of love itself, towards which we are on our way through- 
out? In “Charity ” Mr. Watts has given us, with all his own strength, 
the Madonna of our day, the strong workaday, motherly love which 
is a daily revelation of God. In the “ Spirit of Christianity ” he has 
given a rebuke to those who preach Christ, certainly not unneeded, 
that they preach Christ “ of contention ” to the loss of the children of. 
His love. But there are pictures that carry us beyond these. 

‘ In one, “ Peace’and Goodwill,” the name alone tells us how, beside 
the figure of a worn and sad humanity, there is a vision yet to be 
discerned, a presence of divine goodwill, a promise of eternal peace. 

Another, the picture of Faith, is familiar to us, sitting with uplifted 
head and listening ear, with a half-doubtfal light of hope and tender- 
ness awakened in her eyes. Are we to see her yet with Hope and 
Love on either side, Hope, no longer faint and weak, but Hope that 
having hoped has grown strong in the alliance with the strength of 
love, revealed in the experience of a Gospel acted out in life. 

This year has seen already the completion of a third picture, des- 
tined, we hope, to face “Time, Death, and Judgment” on the walls 
of St. Paul’s, where, in the vision of a faith that has dared to face the 
fall and terrible tale of human suffering and sin, and of a hope that has 
gone down into the valley of the shadow of death, time and death are 
seen prostrate beneath the feet, not of Judgment, but of Judgment 
now transformed to Love, rising like a second. Eve with its face to the’ 
Creative Light, with lips already breaking into song, the song of the 
Eternal Day. 

WILFRID RICHMOND. 


I. 


R. BODLEY’S “France” is a work of considerable insight, 
_ judgment, and suggestiveness. It is impartial in observation, 
if not in inference; so that the Liberal reader, whose tendencies and 
whose forecast in politics are naturally opposed to Mr. Bodley’s, gives 
pause in his dissent at every second page, and notes some fact keenly. 
noted, some truth finely rendered. If the course of history should 
_ falsify every one of Mr. Bodley’s predictions (and -this we are fairly 
sure will be the case), his book may still be read as a singularly 
accurate record of France as it strikes an intelligent contemporary in. 
the tenth decade of the nineteenth-century. <  . : 
The foundation of Mr. Bodley’s criticism, the base of his prophecy, 
is the Napoleonic origin of modern France. This is undeniable. 
Napoleon, whose achievement as a conqueror was co short-lived, sur- 
vives as an administrator not only in France, but in all Latin Europe. 
To quote our author: : 


“The whole centralised administration of France, which in its stability 
has survived every political crisis, was the creation of Napoleon and the. 
keystone of his fabric. It was he who organised the existing administrative. 
divisions of the departments, with the officials supervising them, and the 
local assemblies attached to them... . (His work) was not perfect; no- 
human work is; but admirably suited to the French temperament is the 
organisation which, created in less than a decade amid the alarms of war,. 
has not only performed its functions for three generations, but stands erect. 
as the framework to keep French society together amid the fever of insur- 
rection or the more lingering disorder of parliamentary anarchy, just_as. 
though it owed its stability to the growth of ages” (vol. i, 108-109). 


-< And Mr, Bodley laments that, by a fatal error, a parliamentary 
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system was grafted on to this imperial organism, which ever since, 
in perpetual throes, strives to reject and expel the foreign body that 
by the constitution of its nature it never can assimilate. The creation 
of an absolute Sovereign, the centralised administration of France 
tends towards absolutism, tends towards empire: a strong and stable 
executive being the necessary complement of its orderly hierarchies. 
« The day will come,” says Mr. Bodley, “ when no power will prevent 
France from hailing a hero of her choice.” The democratic element 
so curiously blended with the codes and hierarchies of modern France 
will assert itself sooner or later, and claim, as the right of the people, 
the choice of the régime under which they shall be governed. 


Such is Mr. Bodley’s theme. It represents accurately enough the 
spirit of one great part of France, a spirit which has made itself 
heard and felt with no small effect in the last few months: a large 
section of military, aristocratic, and clerical France is wholly of 
Mr. Bodley’s opinion. And the future, which is unknowable and 
unforetellable, because it is the future, may just conceivably approve 
these prophecies. Some fortunate adventurer may fly his eagles any 
day from any port in France. From the Liberal point of view, which 
Mr. Bodley leaves almost entirely unrepresented, that is the great 
though improbable danger of the hour. Weary of the ineptitude, the 
expense, the vacillation, the corruption—all the petty faults of a 
centralised but parliamentary Republic—France may welcome any 
change, however fatal. Let us offer her more than one choice ! 


Il. 


No one more than Mr. Bodley is sensible of the infinite diversity 
of France. More, perhaps, than any other nation she realises that 
variety in unity which appears to be, in all her orders of activity, the 
constant aim of nature. ‘The greatness of France has sprung from 
the diversity ‘of intellect which has formed and illustrated the French 
language,” writes Mr. Bodley, and this diversity of intellect, as he 
well observes, is constantly fed by the myriad springs of differing 
races and tradition which define the Breton of Quimper from the 
Lorrainer of the Vosges, and the Provençal of Tarascon from’ the 
wealthy farmer of the Beauce—all wholly unlike in character and 
origin, but equally French and heirs of an indivisible tradition. And 
yet Mr. Bodley does not suggest that, if something be rotten in the 
state of France, if something gall the great nation constantly, 
causing brusque swerves and plunges in her capricious yet uninter- 
rupted progress, it may be due less to the defective. control of a 
democracy over a land so various than to the excessive centralisation 
of a system which does not take sufficiently. into, account the local 
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.needs and responsibilities of the territory governed. All France ‘is 
measured by the standard of Paris. The same central power 
administers localities as different as`the wine-growing hills: round 
Bordeaux and the manufacturing districts of the Pas du Calais. The 
same Parisian may be sent to reign as prefect one year in Provence 
and the next in Brittany; he reigns, but he does not govern; he 
does not even administer, neither he nor any of his. subordinates ; he 
informs the central power of the needs of his subjects. The bureaux 
of Paris decide if such and such a warder may be appointed ini such 
and such a gaol; if the doctor of a certain mad-asylum may prolong 
his leave ; if the name of such a street may be changed according to 
the wish of its inhabitants; if a medical aid society may come into 
being or be dissolved; and authorise the nomination of a captain 
of the fire brigade, a village schoolmaster, or a lock-man—for -iñ none 
of these weighty matters is the prefect competent.* It is strange, 
but it is trae, that in France, to-day, while the Conservatives and 
Imperialists, with Mr. Bodley, cling to the vast administrative system 
‘which sprang from the genius of Napoleon and the traditions of the 
Revolution, the Liberal party, on the other hand, striking farther 
‘back, would fain revive what was best and most national in the pre- 
Revolutionary order. The ‘provincial Intendant of the eighteenth 
century was, in M. Faguet’s phrase, “ personality and not a cog- 
wheel,” a centre of activity: - i 

“& On eut considéré comme du dernier bouffon d’envoyer Monsieur Turgot, 
intendant du Limousin, en Picardie vers 1768, au moment où il était en 
train de transformer le Limousin. Mais il n’y a aucun inconvénient aujourd- 
hui à envoyer à Lille M. le Préfet de Limoges,.soit à la première, soit à la 
dixième année de son’ séjour à Limoges, puisqu’ il y fait la dixième année 
exactement la méme chose que la première, et puisqu’ il fera à Lille exacte- 
ment la même chose qu’ à Limoges” (E, Faguet, loc. cit.). 2 

The Liberals of France would offer their country not a Bonaparte, 
but a Turgot, or rather a generation of Turgots; not a despot to 
wield more powerfully a government organised to be a magnificent 
instrument of tyranny, but a wider diffusion of the responsibilities or 
powers of those in office, greater liberty and activity in spheres remote 
from the capital, a larger field for private initiative, a higher import- 
ance given to the individual, in brief, a réstriction of-the State to her 
primary duties of police, engineering, general expenditure and national 
defences. - For the Liberals. do. not forget that the last term-of a 
centralised despotism, however apparently successful, is certain, speedy, 
utter, defeat. They remember how soon the sun of Austerlitz set over 
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~ * For the instances adduced see Emile Faguet, “ Décentralisateurs et Fédéralistes,”” 
(Revue du Palais, ‘Mai 1, 1898) ; M. Paul Deschanel’s important brochure, “La Décen- 
tralisation ” ; and especially the brochure of M. Ferdinand Dreyfus, “La Décentralisa- 
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Waterloo; and how the coup d'etat led up to Sedan and the Com- 
mune. They remember the utter, absolute collapse of the centralised 
Prussia of Frederick II., twenty years after his death, upon the fields of 
Jena. . The Liberals of France will not listen to Mr.. Bodley, charm 
he never so wisely, promise he peace or glory, when he would fain 
. persuade them, not without a lingering irony, “that France should go 
to Russia for her models of government, and to England for her 
friendships.” A fair proportion of Frenchmen would welcome the 
friendship of England, but the Tsar of France, we venture to say, 
haunts only the dreams of Mr. Bodley, or, perhaps, those of M. Dérouléde, 
or, again, those of the amiable young Corsican from Wurtemburg, who 
commands the Lifeguards at St. Petersburg. 

We change something of our. personality ì in changing our ‘country, 
Mr. Bodley has lived seven years in France and his French individu- 
ality is not quite the same as his natural English self. Mr. Bodley 
is much older when he treats of France. He is of the age of M. 
Renan, when he wrote the Réforme intellectuelle et morale. He is 
of the generation of M. Taine in the Régime Moderne. The immense 
discouragement of 1870—71 has left upon him lingering traces of 
distrust and pessimism, and that hero-worship dans le vide which 
follows a defeat. He demands a bulwark against the excesses of 
the Revolution, he clamours, if not for an emperor, at least for a 
Stathouder. And we ask ourselves if, while Mr. Bodley has been 
studying the Régime Moderne of M. Taine (and he did well and wisely 
to study it), he has not sometimes forgotten to follow the movement 
which subtly, secretly and still underground as it were during the 
last twelve years and more, and every year with increasing speed and 
influence, is unsleepingly at its task of preparing the France of -to- 
morrow ; if, while he has been accurately following the debates in the 
Chamber as reported in the Temps and the Debdts (it was his duty as a 
historian to follow them, a disagreeable duty which he has not shirked), 
Mr. Bodley has noted the passing of that obscure little Bill of April 4, 
1887, which by giving greater importance to the commune inaugurated 
the first and most necessary measure of the decentralisation of France ? 
Whilst deploring, as who does not deplore with him, the uaspeakable 
inadequacy of the Chamber, has Mr. Bodley remarked the astonishing 
growth of private initiative in the provinces? The thousands of agri- 
cultural syndicates which, all over the country, by diminishing or 
suppressing the profits of the middleman, add to the wealth of pro- 
ducer and consumer alike ; the growth of co-operation or association 
in all their forms, the impulse towards colonisation which has already 
made Tunis a commercial success and bids fair to crown with pros- 
perity the ill-omened expedition to Madagascar? The innumerable 
mutual aid societies, on the model of those founded at Le Oreusot 
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-by the late M. Schneider, which, without State assistance, secure the _ 
individual against accident, disease, or lack of work? We think that 
Mr. Bodley chiefly sees the exterior fabric of France; an imposing 
administration. But its monotonous and sterile greatness affords a 
shelter to an ever-increasing swarm of industrious private enterprises. 
More than once in studying them. I have been reminded of those’. 
innumerable collegia, burial societies, mutual aid societies, Christian 
associations, &c., which, towards the end of the Roman Empire, honey- 
` combed the apparently solid fabric of that imperial and highly cen- 
tralised administration, and which, they and not it, bore within them 
the secret vitality of the future. 
Il. 

The present task of France, at all events, is not to prepare an 
empire, but to organise a democracy. Of this democracy, excessive 
centralisation is a phase of development, a “ growing-pain,” perhaps 
inevitable : 7 

“eèt un apprentissage long et pénible que celui du self-government 
démocratique, et une étape intermédiaire s'impose ici, c’est la centralisation 
qui a pour but et pour justification d’aider à cet apprentissage, et dont les 
Anglais et les Anglais commencent maintenant 4 comprendre, après nous 


et à notre exemple, l’évidente bien que regrettable nécessité, 1 faut que 
cet apprentissage se fasse.” * 


Thus England, in her passage from monarchy to democracy, turns 
centralist and invents County Councils and the School Board, But this 
centralisation is not a permanent condition, only a stage in the progress 
from a feudal to a democratic condition of society. Cut violently off 
from all traditions of the past, the France of Napoleon had to create 
democracy unaided from her own resources, had to invent it out of her 
own head, and then to impose it, such as it was. ,After the fever of 
~ revolution France woke to life with a strong heart that béat, though still 

her members kept the chill of death. And little by little life has crept 
through all her vast periphery; the furthest pulse begins to answer 
now to that huge central throb; every cell is astir and animate. And 
as the great tide of democracy penetrates the whole organism, this 
influx of life is gradually awaking new needs, new objects, and a new 
conception of society. With every year a greater number, of French- 
men outgrow that ideal of centralisation which sufficed to yesterday, 
and deplore the interference of the State in every department of 
_activity. These citizens of to-morrow exact the principle of individual 
initiative, turn from the monotonous career of the civil servant towards 


* Louis Paul-Dubois. “Essai sur les Finances Communales,” p. 300. “Ouvrage 
. Couronnd par les Sciences Morales et Politiques.” Paris. 8. 
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the freer life of the manufacturer, the colonial, the gentleman-farmer, 
the tradesman, the artisan. Within the last ten years the internal 
impulse of France has changed; slowly but inevitably the exclusive 
authority of collective interests relaxes ; slowly but inevitably begin to 
reassert themselves, the private interests, the private initiative, so long 
suppressed. 

“Surchargé de devoirs et de fonctions, l’État central essaie de rendre 
Texistence à la société communale; les affaires locales se séparent des 
affaires politiques : on commence à décentraliser. Villes et communes rurales, 
déclarées autorités publiques, recoivent des mains de ]’Etat leur constitution, 
et, comme celle de l'État, leur organisation se fait de plus en plus démo- 


cratique : la vie locale reprait plus ou moins péniblement après une longue 
lethargie, et tâche de s'adapter aux conditions nouvelles et spéciales.” * 


May this movement continue with mathematical progression! May a 
reconstitution of the commune, a growth of the faculty of co-operation, 
a reform of the Property Tax (impôt foncier), a development of local 
government, render life in the province ever more and more attractive, 
and check that immigration to Paris which leaves untilled the fertile. 
fields of Provence and Savoy, and swells the thousands out of work 
who stifle and droop in the metropolis. 


IV. 


We have shown in what we differ from Mr. Bodley as to the 
probable future of France. The development of a recognised law of 
sociology points, we think, to æ revival of local life, an increased’ 
importance given to the commune or the canton, rather than to that 
strong and arbitrary centralisation which Mr. Bodley advocates, rather 
than to that military dictatorship which -he foretells. Absit omen/ 
Dictatorship never yet brought France any heritage save disaster. We 
will not hear of a saviour of society. On this point an abyss divides 
us. But Mr. Bodley says no word too much in his condemnation of 
the Parliamentary system as at the present moment it exists in France, 
Nothing could well be less representative of the great orderly nation 
behind it than the Chamber of excitable déclassés whose lack of dignity 
and waste of time are a dreary platitude to which we are, alas! too 
well accustomed. ‘‘ On est bête quand on est beaucoup,” said Georges 
Sand, and never was this wise word truer than of the members of the 
Chamber. I remember once reading an old Chinese treatise on 
political science. “It is essential,” said my author, “to choose for 
ministers of State men of a mediocre pitch in mind and morals ; since 
if they be superior to the man in the street he will not understand 


* L. Paul-Dubois, op. cit. p. 61. 
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their aims and will feel himself unfairly represented ; while if they be 
too far inferior he condemns his rulers, which is unseemly.” Alas! 
the Chinese standard, apparently so modest, is frequently too high for 
the most intelligent of nations. 

The Chamber is not‘only, as a mass, ` inferior to. the nation it repre- 
sents, it is different. The bulk ‘of France is Moderate-Republican ; 
not only Monarchists and Socialists, but Nationalists, Anti-semites, 
all sorts of strange political Gnostics, are conspicuous in the Chamber. 
The greater part of France is agricultural or industrial; bat, as Mr. 
Bodley wisely points out, the deputies are chiefly recruited from the 
lower class of professional men ; no country in Europe has a popula- 
tion so orderly, thrifty, prudent, and systematic as the French Republic, 
whilst the Parliament is an incoherent mass of violence, extravagance, 
and impulsive agitation. Mr. Bodley, not unfairly, argues from these 
facts that the Parliamentary system is unsuited to the French ; 


“ Plebiscite they understand and government by bureaucracy they under- 
stand, but Parliamentary government they never will comprehend. This is 
the cause of their passive delegation of electoral power to local coteries, 
composed of the least worthy and the least disinterested elements of the 
population, so that the result of their legislative elections is not the spon- 
taneous voice of the nation ” (vol. ii. A 173). 


Hers Mr. Bodley touches the aching spot. This apparently 
democratic legislature is not, in effect, a true mirror of the democracy. 
The voluntary abstention of the electors is in great part responsible 
for the inadequacy of the ‘elected. Itis an evil habit to be unlearned. 
It is the first phase which follows universal'suffrage. Indignant at 
their assimilation to the least competent of their fellow citizens, men 
of -standing, men of leading, abstain from the polls: They say, 

“Why should I vote? My vote is no more weighty than Tom’s, or ` 
Dick’s, or Harry’s.” And so the elections are left almost entirely to 
tho mercies of Tom, or Dick, or Harry, while those capable of 
government become more and more estranged from the duties of civic 
activity. In the case of public matters no one cares greatly who is 
returned for town or country, conscious that the real government of 
the country is carried on, not by the deputies assembled in the 
Palais Bourbon, but by. the silent hierarchies of the Government 
offices. This political apathy is a real danger. We could desire in 
the educated classes a greater moral energy, a truer sense of responsi- 
bility, a wiser humility. No law forbids them to exert their influence, 
to become the moral leaders of their younger brethren, and to add to 
the poll, not their own votes alone, but those attracted by a dis- 
interested earnestness. Aiming less: high, we may suggest as means 
to secure the adequate representation of a superior minority; the 
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plural vote accorded to men of great attainments or responsibilities ; 
better still, voting by two degrees—i.e., universal suffrage used to elect 
a vast council of electors, who in their turn vote for the Deputies ; 
or, failing this, the vote made obligatory; or, perhaps, the adjunction 
to the Chamber of certain delegates, chosen by the universities, 
` technical and agricultural, schools, or by the provincial General 
Councils. The means are many, the end is one; the protection of 
the individual against the tyranny of the collective mass. And the 
task—the difficult task—is the conciliation of democracy with the full 
development of the fittest. A l 
But probably for many years the Chamber will function unregene- 
rate, accomplishing, with infinite noise and waste, a certain measure, 
mostly unperceived, of useful, humble, toil indispensable to the 
community. It is a costly machine, constantly out of repair, working 
with odd jerks and spasmodic irregularities; but, such as it is, 
though we desire something better, we could ill do without it. As 
M. Cherbuliez writes à propos of Mr. Bodley’s book : 


“Malgré ses faiblesses, ses misères, le décousu de ses idées et de sa 
conduite, Ja République parlementaire nous a rendus de grands et évidens 
services, elle a travaillé à notre relèvement après de cruels désastres. . . . 
Nous sommes devenus utilitaires; nous pesons les maux et préferons les 

_moindres; nous comparons les biens et choississons les moins côuteux, qui 
sont souvent les plus surs.” * 


The gradual reform of France will be accomplished outside the 
Chamber of Deputies, and perhaps we may even say in spite of the 
Chamber of Deputies. Mr. Bodley would save us from without, by 
the happy intervention of a tyramt—a “ Prince Hohenstiel-Zwangau.” 
But France farà da se. She would fain work out her own salvation 
by the salutary doctrine of self-help. As the State becomes less and 
less the universal provider centralised in Paris, as every canton in 
France becomes more and more animate with conscious life and 
capable of voluntary action, it will be increasingly difficult for Mr. 
Bodley’s hero to “ try a new experiment in government to inaugurate 
the new century.” Rather will the spirit of dictatorship, which is the 
shadow of the phantom of the Bonapartes, diminish little by little and 
gradually fade away, while the force of continuance and the prestige of 
possession may at last win all France to a future of democracy. 


* Revue des Deuæ Mondes, 1e* June 1898. G. Valbert: “Le jugement d'un Anglais 
sur la France Politique.” 
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V. 


Prophet against prophet, Mr. Bodley and I have opposite views as 
to the coming government of France, Politically we can never be 
reconciled. But few persons as yet, I think, have seized the social 
side of France with a finer sympatby than Mr. Bodley. He loves 
her, such as she is, for her real qualities. His book is an admirable 
study in what the Germans, in an expressive word, name Volker- 
psychologie. He has given us a keen and just appreciation. of the 
“ great mass of the people of France, whose silent, sober energy makes 
up for the errors of its conspicuous classes.” Civilisation, says Mr. 
Bodley descends lower in the.French nation than in ours. 


“ An agreeable companion of a railway journey, who in admirable language 
discourses on the European situation or on art and literature, may turn out 
to be a person of such social surroundings that an Englishman of corre- 
sponding situation would express himself crudely on those subjects and with 
unrefined pronunciation or accent.” 


I myself have often been struck with this as I discussed the question 
of Korea with a Parisian gasfitter, or planned out Caszar’s batilés with 
a small farmer in Provence, or learned the little I know of volcanic 
geology from bloused peasants in Auvergne. In addition to this fund 
of information (which penetrates as deep, it may be, in Scotland), the 
national capacity for philosophical ideas—for des idées générales— 
makes the Frenchman of the lower class approach his social betters 
more nearly on the intellectual side than the inferior members of any 
other European nation can come into contact with their aristocracy. 
Nor is this wide diffusion of intelligence that which Mr. Bodley praises 
most in the people he so often criticises : 


“Tn their private and domestic capacity there are no people in fhe world 
so devoted and considerate to one another. In the relations of the human 
race which concern the home and the family they set an example to us. 
The love for a mother is not the lifelong religion of an Englishman as it 
is of a Frenchman; the affection is mutual, and the tenderness of the French 
of all classes for their offspring is, perhaps, so excessive as to be injurious to 
the robustness of the race. But one result is that the local tribunals have 
rarely in France to try an offence corresponding to that which in England 
is known as leaving parents chargeable to the parish. Nor has the French 
language a technical equivalent for the term wife-beating, and if Frenchmen 
sometimes widow themselves by swifter means, they are, as a rule, the most 
humane of husbands” (vol. i. 203). 


‘Industry, thrift, family sentiment, artistic instinct, cultivation of 
the soil, cheerful performance of patriotic duty, and collaboration of 
woman in the plan of life,” in these Mr. Bodley finds the secret of the 
grace, the charm, the prosperity of France. He is right; he is a 
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thousand times right! But does it not strike him that these qualities 
(he, not I, drew out the list) are the virtues of a nation vowed to 
democracy? Obedience, respect, social as distinct from moral abne- 
gation, religious sentiment, discipline, self-devotion, ‘resignation are 
virtues which flourish less freely on the soil of France. And it is 
these, we think, that are integral to that aristocratic and military 
form of society which Mr. Bodley dreams of “to inaugurate the 
coming century in France.” 


VI, 


Mr. Bodley shows his accustomed shrewdness when he accuses, as 
guilty of half their miserable government, the political indifference of 
the French : 


“If a stranger be taken into the confidence of a peasant, the latter will, 
in the Charollais and the Beauce, talk to him of his oxen and his crops; in 
Saintonge and Savoy of his vines devastated by the phylloxera; in the 
Lourdes of the precarious living of the solitary resin-gatherer; but the 
political situation is never a voluntary topic of conversation on his lips, even 
on the eve of an-election.” 


Politics, he thinks, cannot be very interesting in a land ignorant of 
party government and vowed to democracy. In America, in Switzer- 
land, the same indifference, the same abstention, may be observed. 
‘This may be true. Nowhere in all the world as yet has democracy 
attained her ripe ‘majority. The greatness of democratic nations lies 
in the extraordinary fraedom and prosperity of the individual, in the 
liberties and generosities which penetrate a whole people with a form 
of patriotism quite distinct from that devotion which exists in older 
societies—more independent and voluntary, less religious. 

But political indifference is surely not a necessary consequence of a 
republic. It is difficult for an Englishman with English traditions 
to accept that comfortable, unheroic state of things which a Renan, 
none the less, was prepared to tolerate, if not to welcome, as pro- 
ductive of a gradual increase in the more esgential liberties : 


“En somme, il se peut fort bien que Vetat social 4 Vaméricaine vers 
Aequel nous marchons, indépendamment de toutes les formes du gouverne- 
ment, ne soit pas plus insupportable pour les gens d'esprit que les états 
sociaux même garantis que nous avons traversés. . . . Descartes, en ce 
brillant X VII™ siècle, ne se trouvait nulle part mieux qu’ à Amsterdam 
parce que ‘tout Je monde y exerçant la marchandise, personne ne se souciait 
de lui. . . . Un 1égime démocratique borné est, nous le savons, facilement 
~vexatoire. Des gens d'esprit vivent cependant en Amérique, à condition 
de n’ étre”pas trop exigeants. Voli me tangere est tout ce qu’ il faut demander 
à la démocratie. Nous traverscrons encore bien des alternatives d’anarchie 
et de despotisme avant de trouver le repos dans ce juste milieu. Mais la 
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Jiber té est comme la vérite : presque personne ne l'aime pour elle même ; et 
cependant, par l'impossibilité des extrémes on y revient toujours.”* - 


Unless we be gréatly mistaken, the events of the last year in 
‘France have aroused to self-consciousness the principles of Liberalism 
‘in France. In a flash we saw that we had sat drowsing by the brink 
of an abyss.. The real danger was not a 18 Brumaire, nor even 
a Deux-Décembre, but a Seize-Mai. And to-day hundreds, who a 
year ago inclined to regard the Orleanist princes as possible saviours 

of society, repeat with the hero of Renan’s philosophical comedy : 
“Caliban nous rend plus services que Prospero restauré par les 
Jésuites et les Zouaves Pontificaux.” 


VIL t 


As a matter of fact, the external form of a Government in France, 

as elsewhere, matters little. Any system is good enough if we make 
good use of it, and the simpler the. better. We have our work cut 
"out, the difficult work of the organisation of a democracy; it can be 
‘done as well under a Moderate as under a Radical Republic; the 
president’s name matters not one jot: A limited monarchy would 
serve our turn, A military pretender would certainly be an obstacle, 
-but not for long. George Stephenson, when asked what would become 
_of a train if a cow should cross the line at the moment of its traject, 
remarked tersely : “ 'Twould be the waur for the beastie!” It would 
be worse, we think, for the military pretender. : Even Mr. Bodley 
has scant confidence in the duration of his reign. “ It could not be 
predicted,” he writes plainly. But he insists upon his advent : 


` : “The day will come when no power will prevent France from hailing a 
hero of her choice. Whether he will bear the name of a once reigning 
dynasty, or whether he will be a statesman to inspire, or a soldier to lead to 
victory, the next generation will know.” ` 


Will.it? Are the Bonapartes immortal? There would be no 
“truth in the doctrine of development, no possibility of human progress, 
‘if what has been must-always be, if the course of nations revolved in 
a restricted orbit, if history,-poor dotard, never said a new word, but 
incessantly repeated the burden of the past. 


: ~ 3 VIII. 


In brief Mr. Bediey does well to digos the initial gious of 
‘French misrule, as the anomaly of a centralised government associated 
with democracy. We, no less than he, perceive and admit the ill; 


` 


_ * Ernest Renan, “Préface aux Souvenirs,” xx. 
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but we would fain advise a different course of treatment. If the 

French Parliamentary system be declared a failure, as much on account 

of the apathy of the voters as because of the inferiority of the elected, 

we believe the real cause of this inadequacy to consist in over- 

government. The French citizen, allowed only to vote and to 

deliberate, never to administer, has gradually withdrawn his stake from 

thé game. He does not care to play for “love.” His indifference to 

the politics of his nation takes its rise in his exclusion from the politics 

of his borough or village, Many who to-day abstain from the polls 

would vote if their opinion were asked directly on a practical question. 

Let the commune or canton become a focus of local life; let the 

Municipal Councils dispose of a certain amount of authority and 

financial responsibility ; let the Mayors be entrusted with an increasing: 
proportion of local government; let the Prefect of to-day, the mere. 
electoral agent sent down from Paris, revert to the older type of the 

Intendant ; let, from end to end of France, in every local centre, a 
whole population of intelligent men feel they have their share in 

governing and administering the nation of which they are a part; let. 
them serve their country in the Municipal Council and the Council- 
General as gratuitously and as naturally as they serve her in the army, 
and France will again awake to a sense of political responsibility. 

‘The commune will become a school of energy, a centre of civic 
education. ` 


Every medicine applied in excess is capable of acting as a poison. 
Mr, Bodley’s dangerous remedy swiftly produces a state of tyranny. 
Mine, he may retort, exposes a society to the risk of anarchy. The 
peril, I think, is less. In any scheme of decentralisation the State 
would, of course, keep entire control of the police, of the army, of the 
public purse, and of the public health. She would have abundant- 
means of checking the possible extravagances of isolated communes. 
And the increased vitality of the local centres, by drawing off some of 
the superabundant population of the great towns, would diminish oner 
of the likeliest causes of revolution. For the real danger of France- 
to-day is the depopulation of her agricultural districts, the misery and’ 
the abundance of the poor in Paris. For to Paris, where rent and 
food are so cruelly dear, the provinces send their hundreds and their 
thousands attracted by the prestige of the capital. 


“ Les asiles de femmes à Paris sont presque uniquement remplis de filles 
venant de la province. A chaque train de plaisir on voit arriver des pro 
vinciaux qui croyent trouver une bonne place en descendant de wagon. IIs 
arrivent pleins d'illusions, avec les petites économies quiils ont faites, avec 
une petite somme d'argent que leurs parents leur ont donnée ou qu'ils ont 
empruntée pour eux ... Tous ces ruraux qui meurent de faim à Paris, 
. pourraient vivre heureux en province en cultivant les terres qu’ils aband- 
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onnent, Dans certaines régions de la Provonce, des coteaux plantés 
doliviers, des terres que autrefois produisaient du blé, ne sont plus cul- 
tivés, Dans certaines parties des Basses Alpes, l émigration est si grande 
qu on ne cultive plus que les terres qui sont prés des villages,” * 


And, while ploughmen and vinedressers are lacking in the country, 
almost once a week, in’ Paris, some poor wretch, face to face with . 
absolute hunger, hurries out of a world in which there seems no 
place for him. Nay, in. Jone and J uly 1897, there were frequently 
three or -four such suicides a day. Alas, for each starved wretch 
who disappears, the cheap trains hurrying to the ‘centre from east, and 
west, and south, and north, bring more than one claimant to his terrible 
inheritance. In 1877 out of a total population of nearly 35,000,000, 
over 28,000,000 inhabited the provinces. - In 1893 while the total 
Population of France has risen to more than 38,000,000, the provinces 
ehave lost over 4,000,000 souls, If this goes on the nation must 
;perish from a hypertrophy of the heart and brain. 

_ Bat already the movement of decentralisation has begun, and we ` 
are surprised that Mr. Bodley has ignored it in his calculations. 
Decentralisation may be either intellectual, administrative or political ; 
‘bat the last is undreamed of in France and could only bring disaster. 
As M, Emile Faguet has observed,} the recent laws on the University 
‘are brilliant and bold reforms in decentralisation of the intellectual 
sort: “Les lois diverses qui ont établi en France la liberté des’ ` 
renseignements primaire, secondaire et supérieur sont des révolutions 
-decentralisatrices . . . qui ont porté un rude coup aux institutions. 
-centralisatrices de l’Empire et à la terrible constitution de P an VIII.” 
Less evident, the work of administrative decentralication has com- 
menced, not less surely, not less progressively. The “ terrible consti- 
tution of the year VIII,” or at least the law of the 28th pluvioge of 
that year did allow to the communes that measure of personality 
which corresponds to the needs and rights of individuals associated 
in yiew of a common aim; the commune conld acquire, contract, 
possess in its own right. But the consulate, the. empire, the restora- -~ 
‘tion, each in their turn checked the Liberal movement. The law of 
-July 18, 1837, accorded at last a ‘certain restricted responsibility 
nd liberty to the local centres. A great advance was made thirty 

- years later. The law of July 24, 1867, transfers the authority, con- 

_ trolling the decisions of the mayor and -council, from the bureau in 
Paris to the Prefecture. Finally the laws of April 7, 1884, have very 
greatly increased ‘the power of the mayor, and, by the institution of 

* dtevue des Deux Mondes, May 1, 1898. L. Proal, “Les Suicides par Mistre à 
ie: Décentralisateurs ef Fédéralistes.” i 

t See “Finances Communales: Étude Theorique et Pratique ;” par Renê Acollas 
io, 1898) ; and especially “La Décentralisation,” par Ferdinand-Dreyfus (Paris: | 
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permanent committees, have enabled private’ citizens to partake, in 
some measure, of the affairs of the commonwealth. Finally, the Jaw 
voted on October 27, 1896, gives a certain. financial control to the 
Municipal Councils, and adds to their faculties. The commune has 
already a share, too, slight, but still a share, in the authorities and ` 
responsibilities of natural life. Tke day will dawn when, no longer 
a mere ward, a minor, whose nearest interests are entrusted to other 
hands, however wasteful, the commune will show herself a moral 
person, capable of rights and duties, willing to serve a superior end, 
but mistress of herself, and taking in the affairs of the common- 
wealth a share. proportionate to the charges laid upon her. 


Ix. 

We have perhaps shown some unfairness to Mr. Bodley, whose 
book appeared, we believe, in February of this year, by confuting 
him from volumes still newer than his own. Neither have we taken 
into consideration the fact that Mr. Bodley’s “ France” is as yet only 
in its second volune. The question of decentralisation will certainly 
be treated in the third or in the fourth. Meanwhile, an author of 
Mr. Bodley’s value and independence will almost certainly prefer a 
criticism to a mere review. We submit to him, in all deference and 
without fear of offence, an opinion cn the future of French government, 
which we know to be opposed to his own; but which we beg him to 
take into consideration. There is much truth in Mr. Bodley’s view. 
A centralised bureaucracy is only a modern translation of the theory 
of absolute monarchy; so long as it endures we must own that, 
whether we regard it with dread or with desire, the offensive return 
of a Cæsar is still possible in France. But the opposite dénouement 
is at least equally probable. The revival of local government may 
serve as an apprenticeship to larger liberties; the new spirit of 
enterprise and private initiative mey strengthen the national character 
whilst checking the dangerous encroachments of the State. In no spirit 
-of animadversion or controversy, with no wish of converting so eminent 
a sociologist from his own opinion to our own, but in the simple and 
candid endeavour of setting forth as much of the truth as possible, we 
have examined a theory which, at the present hour, has many adepts 
among the most disinterested and public spirited of Frenchmen. , 
Democracy may be a good or aa evil, a phase of development or a 
‘stage of deliquescence: it is a fact. Its evolution is worth our most 
careful study. In a letter written to Gustave d’Erchthal in the last 
months of the Second Empire, John Stuart Mill recorded his belief 
“that the progress of opinion is constantly in the direction of 
wepublican convictions; convictions loftier and deeper than the 


1 . 
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enthusiasm: of our youth.” We’ believe that in these words the sage 

showed himself.the seer, that the spread of public instruction and 

the general diffusion of responsibility will confirm the democratic 

tendencies of the country. But the question is delicate: two great: 
dangers , threaten France. The oppression of the individual by the 

collectivity, which is form of socialism, or the sacrifice of the many 

to the development of one immense personality ; these are possibilities. 

which we cannot refuse to consider. Revolution or war may yet, 

in the one shape or the other, subject the nation of France to an 

authoritative government. Absit omen! 


Mary JAMES DARMESTETER. 


r x 


N such of us as not-merely livə, but think and feel what life. is 
and might be, an inner drama is enacted, full of conflicting 
emotions, long drawn out over the years, and sometimes never brought 
to a-conclusion. $ i 
It begins withthe gradual suspicion, as we pass out of childish 
tutelage, that the world is not at all the definite, arranged, mechanical 
thing which the doctrine convenient to our elders and our own opti- 
mistic egoism have led us to expect; that the causes and results of 
actions-are by no means so simple as we imagined, and that good and - 
evil are not so distinctly opposed as black and white. We guess, 
we slowly recognise with difficulty and astonishment that this well- 
regulated structure called the universe or life is a sham constructed 
by human hands; that the reality is a seething whirlpool of forces 
seemingly blind, mainly disorderly and cruel, and; at the best, utterly 
indifferent; a chaos of which we recognise, with humiliation turning - 
into cynicism, that our poor self is but a part and a sample. oe 
Thus we feel. But if we feel long enough, and do not get blunted 
in the process, we are brought gradually, by additional seeing and 
feeling, to a totally new view of things. The chaos becomes, ordered, 
the void a firmament, and we recognise with joy and pride that. the 
universe has made us, and that we, perceiving it, have made the uni~ 
verse in‘our turn; and in so far it is true that “in la sua volontade 
è nostra pace.” oo. 
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The following notes display, whatever its value, this process of 
destruction and reconstruction in one particular type of mind; embody, 
for the benefit of those who constitutionally tend to think alike, and 
atill more of those who are constitutionally bound to think differently, 
the silent discussions on anarchy and law which have arisen in me as 
a result of other folks’ opinions and of experience of lifes complexities 
and deadlocks. 


I. 


“On the one hand, a revolt against any philosophical system of unity, 
which many would call a revolt against all philosophy, genuine scepti- 
cism. Then the denial that the feeling of obligation can be brought to 
bear on any fixed point. . . . Morally, we must content ourselves with 
the various injunctions of wisdom, and with distinct, independent ideals. 
Something beyond them is, indeed, recognised; but, whereas we were 
accustomed to place it in the obligatory character of certain prescriptions, 
we are now told to understand it as a perpetual warning against all- dog- 
matism” (H. B. Brewster, “Theories of Anarchy and Law,” p. 118). 


Such doubts as these must have arisen, most certainly, in all kinds 
of men at all times, producing worldly wise cynicism in some ‘and 
religious distress in others. Such doubts as these have lurked, one 
suspects, at the bottom of all transcendentalism. They are summed 
up in Emerson’s disquieting remark that saints are sad where philo- 
sophers are merely interested, because the first see sin where the 
second see only cause and effect. They are implied in a great deal. 
of religious mysticism, habitually lurking in esoteric depths of specu- 
lation, but penetrating occasionally, mysterious subtle gases, to 
life’s surface, and there igniting at contact with the active impulses 
of men; whence the ambiguous ethics, the questionable ways of many 
sects originally ascetic. Nay, it is quite conceivable that, if there 
really existed the thing called the Secret of the Church which Villiers 
de l’Isle Adam’s gambling abbé staked at cards against twenty louis- 
dor, it would be found to be, not that there 1s no purgatory, but 
rather that there is no heaven and hell, no law and no sin. 

Be this as it may, all dogmatic religions have forcibly repressed 
such speculations, transcendental or practical, upon the ways of the 
universe and of man. And it is only in our own day, with the habit 
of each individual strikiag out his practice for himself, and with the 
scientific recognition that the various religiously sanctioned codes 
embody a very rough-and-ready practicability ; it is only in our own 


- time that people are beginning to question the perfection of established 


rules of conduct, to discuss the drawbacks of duty and self-sacrifice, 
and to speculate upon the possible futility of all ethical systems, nay, 
upon the possible’ vanity of all ideals 'and formulas whatever. 
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Bat the champions of moral anarchy and intellectual nihilism have 
made up for lost time, and the books whose titles I have placed at 
the beginning of these notes contain, systematically or by implication, 
what one might call the ethics, the psychology, and the metaphysics 
of negation. These doctrines of the school which denies all schools and 
all doctrines are, as I hope to show, not of Mephistophelean origin. 
The spirit which denies has arisen, in our days at least, neither from 
heartlessness nor from levity. On the contrary, and little as the 
apostles of anarchy may suspect it, it is from a growing sensitiveness to 
the sufferings of others, and a growing respect for intellectual sincerity, 
that have resulted such doubts of the methods hitherto devised for 
diminishing unhappiness and securing truth. And for this reason, if 
no other, such subversive criticism ought to be of the highest use to- 
the very notions and tendencies which it attacks: we want better laws, 
better formulas, better ideals; we want a wiser attitude towards laws, 
formulas, and ideals in general; and this better we shall get only by 
admitting that we have not already got the best. 

Leaving alone the epic feats of the old spirit of duty, the tragedies 
of Jeanie Deans and Maggie Tulliver, the lesser, though not less 
admirable, heroism shown us in some of Mary Wilkins’s New 
England stories, we have all of us witnessed the action of that 
moral training which thwarted personal preferences and repugnances, 
' and yictoriously silenced their claims. -We have all of us heard of 
women (particularly in the times of our mothers and grandmothers) 
refusing the man they loved and marrying the man of whom their 
parents approved; we still look on, every day, at lives dragged 
along in hated companionship; at talents—nay, actual vocations— 
suppressed in deference to family prejudice or convenience; acts. 
of spiritual mutilation so thorough as often to minimise their own 
suffering ; changing the current of life, atrophying organic possi- 
bilities in such a way that the victim’s subsequent existence was not 
actively unhappy, and not even obviously barren. Such things still 
go on all round us. The difference now is that the minor sacrifices 
are no longer taken for granted by all Jookers-on; and the grand, 
heroic self-immolations no longer universally applauded. There has 
arisen (it began, not without silly accompaniments enough, and 
disgusting ones, in the eighteenth century) an active suspiciousness 
towards all systematic tampering with human nature, We have had 
to recognise all the mischief we have done by always knowing -better 
than the mechanical and spiritual forces of the universe; we are 
getting to believe more and more in the organic, the constitutional, 
and the unconscious; and there is an American book (by the late 
Mr, Marsh) on the disastrous consequences of cutting down forests, 
draining lakes, and generally subverting natural arrangements, in our 
greed for immediate advantages, which might be taken, every chapter 
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of it, as an allegorical exhibition of the views to which most people 
are-tending on the subject of religious and social discipline. 

We have had to recognise, moreover, that a great deal of all the 
discipline and self-sacrifice hitherto so universally recommended has 
been for the benefit of individuals, and even classes, who by no means: 
reciprocated towards their victims; and we cannot deny that there is a 
grain of trath in Nietzsche’s contempt for what he calls the “ Ethics 
of Slaves.” And, finally, we see very plainly that the reasonableness 
and facility of thorough-going self-sacrifice is intimately connected 
with a belief that such self-sacrifice would be amply compensated in 
another existence: it was rational to give up the present for the 
future; it is not rational to prefer*a future which is problematic to a 
present which alone is quite certain. In this way have all of us who 
think at all begun to think differently from our fathers; indeed, we 
feel upon this point even more than we actually think. We warn 
people not to give up their possibilities of activity and happiness in 
deference to the wishes of others. We almost unconsciously collect 
instances of such self-sacrifice as has entailed the damage of others, 
instances of the tissues of the social fabric being insidiously rotted 
through the destruction of one of its human cells; and these instances, 
alas! are usually correct and to the point. We even invent, or 
applaud the invention of, other instances which are decidedly far- 
fetched: for instance, Mrs, Alving producing her son’s hereditary 
malady by not acquiescing more openly in his father’s exuberant joy 
of life; and Pastor Rosmer destroying, by his scruples, the resources 
for happiness of the less scrupulous Rebecca. 

I have chosen these examples on purpose, for they have enabled 
me to give a name to these portions of the anarchical tendencies of 
our day; we are, all of us who look a little around us and feel a little 
for others, more or less: infected with Jbsenism, conscious or uncon- 
scious followers of the Ibsenite gospel which Mr. Bernard Shaw 
preaches with jaunty fanaticism. This seems, on the whole, a very ` 
good thing. xcept, perhaps, in the, question. of manners, of 
courtesy, particularly between the sexes (esthetic superfluities, but 
which help to make life liveable), I feel persuaded that even the 
most rabid Ibsenism will be advantageous. The more we let nature 
work for us, the more we employ our instincts and tendencies, 
instead of thwarting them, the less will be the waste, the greater 
the achievement. But in all cases like this there is apt to be a 
drawback: alongside of a great gain, a certain loss, and this we 
should do our utmost to minimise. The old conception of duty 
was warped by the fearful error of thinking that human nature is 
bad; or, a8 we moderns would express it, that the instincts of the 
individual are hostile to the community. This was, calmly looked at,- 
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monstrous. But are we not, perhaps, on the brink of a corresponding 
error, less enormous of course, but large enough to grow a fine crop 
of misery? The error, I mean, of taking for granted that human 
nature is already entirely good; that the instincts, desires, nay, 
interests of the individual are necessarily in accordance with the good 
of the community. The Ibsenian theory is right in saying that there 
are lots of people, a majority, even, who had much better have had 
their own way. But is the Ibsenian theory right in supposing that 
certain other persons (and there may be strands of such in the best 
of us), persons like Captain Alving, or Rebecca West, or Hedda Gabler, 
or the Master Builder, would have become harmless and dasirable if 
no one had interfered with their self-indulgence, their unscrupulous- 
ness, their inborn love of excitement, or their inborn ego-mania? 
Surely not. There is not the smallest reason why the removal of 
peculiar instincts (and these people, I repeat, are mere types of what 
is mixed up in most of us) to moderation. 

Nor is moderation the remedy for all evils, There are in us 
tendencies to feel and act which survive from times when the mere 
preservation of individual and of race was desirable quite uncondition- - 
ally; but which, in our altered conditions, require not moderating, , 
but actually replacing by something more discriminating, less wasteful 
and mischievous. Vanity, for instance, covetousness, ferocity, are 
surely destined to be evolved away, the useful work they once accom- 
plished being gradually performed by instincts of more recent growth 
which spoil less in the process. Improvement, in the moral life as in 
any other, is a matter of transformation. Now, if we are to use our 
“instincts, our likings and dislikings, to carry us from narrower circles 
of life to wider ones, we must work unceasingly at reconstituting 
those likings and dislikings themselves. The evolution by which our 
ego has become less incompatible with its neighbours has taken place 
largely by the mechanism of ideals and duties, of attaching to certain 
acts an odium sufficient to counterbalance their attraction, till it has 
become more and more difficult to thoroughly enjoy oneself at other 
folks’ cost. 

Thsenians are apt to ask whether it was not horrible that Claudio 
should be put to death because Isabella stickled about chastity, that 
an innocent Effie Deans should be hanged because Jeanie had cut- 
and-dried ideas of veracity; that Brutus’s son should die because his 
father was so rigidly law-abiding, “But it would have been far more 
horrible for the world at large if people had always ‘been ready to 
sacrifice chastity, veracity, or legality to family feelings; indeed, 
could such have been the éase, the world, or at least kumankind, 
would probably have gone to pieces before Claudio, or Effie, or the 
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son of Brutus had been born. Cut-and-dried notions of conduct are 
probably exactly commensurate with moral slackness. We do not 
require to deter people from what they do not want to do, nor to reward 
them for what they would do unrewarded. The very difficulty of 
acting spontaneously in any given way demands the formation’ of 
more or less unreasoning habits; the difficulty of forming desirable 
` habits demands the coercive force of public opinion; and the insuf- 
ficient power of mere opinion necessitates that appeal to brute force 
which is involved in all application of the law. The oversight of 
Tbsenian anarchists (whatever Ibsen’s individual views on the subject) i 
is that of i imagining that duties, ideals, laws can be judged by examin- 
ing their action in the individual case; for their use; their evolutional 
raison d'être, is only for the general run. , 

The champions of the Will of the Ego, whether represented by 
bluff Bernard Shaw or by ambiguous Maurice Barrès, start.from the 
supposition that because the individual ‘is a concrete existence, while 
the species is obviously an abstraction, the will of’the individual can ' 
alone be a- reality, and the will of the species must be a figment. 
They completely forget that there is. not ove concrete individual, ‘but 
an infinite number of concrete individuals, and that what governs thé 
world is, therefore, the roughly arranged will of all these concrete 
individuals. The single individual may will to live as hard as he can, 
will to expand, assimilate, reproduce, cultivate his moi, or anything 
else besides, but the accomplishment of that; will of his—nay, the bare - 
existence of himself and his will—depends entirely upon the will of 
the species. Without the permission of that abstract entity which he 
considers a figment, the concrete and only really real individual would 
never have realised his individual existence at all. This is not saying 
that his own will is not tó react against the will of the species ; ; for 
the will of the species is merely the averaged will of .its component 
individuals, and as the individual will alters, so must the averaged will 
differ. The opinions and ideals and institutions of the present and the 
future are unconsciously, and in somie cases consciously, modified, 
however infinitesimally, by the reactions of every living man and . 
woman ; and the more universal this atomic individual modification, 
the higher the civilisation, the greater the bulk of happiness attained 
and attainable. Meanwhile idedls,-commandments, institutions are, 
each for-its own time, so many roads, high roads, if not royal roads, 
tothe maximum of good behaviour possible in any given condition. 
Without them, people would have to carry their virtuous potentialities 
through bogs and briars, where most of them would remain sticking. 
Succeeding generations, knowing more of the soil and employing more 
accurate measurements ; making, moreover, free use of blasting powder, 
may build shorter and Canion roads, along which fewer, persons will die { 
roads also in a greater variety of directions, that every one may get 
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near his real destination. And the more each individual keeps his 
eyes open to the inconveniences and dangers of the existing reads to 
righteousness, and airs his criticisms thereof, the better : for the 
majority, which is as slow as the individual is quick, is not likely to 
destroy the old thoroughfares before having made itself new ones. 
The Ibsenian anarchists are right in reminding us that there is really 
nothing holy in such a road; for holiness is a quality, not of institu- 
tions, but of character, and a man can be equally holy along a new 
road as along an old one; alas! as holy along a wrong road as along 
a right one. But we, on the other hand, must remind the Ibsenians 
that new or old, right or wrong, such high roads are high roads, not 
te the advantage of the single individual at any given moment, but 
of the majority at most times, or, at least, of the majority composed 
of the most typical individuals. 


Il. 


After our doubts regarding the validity of the ideals and institutions 
to which society expects each individual voluntarily to conform come 
doubts, even more necessary and natural, concerning the mejesty of 
the methods by which society enforces its preference on such indivi- 
duals as fail to. conform spontaneously thereunto. 

_ Sach doubts as these are by no means due to the growth of sym- 
pathy only, to what is called, and sometimes really is, mere sentimental 
weakness. Together with disbelief in a theologically appointed uni- 
verse, we have witnessed the growth of respect both for fact and for 
logic; and, as a consequence, we no longer regard the infringement 
of a human law as the rebellion to the will of God. We have replaced 
the notion of sin by the notion of crime, and the particular act which 
we happen to call a crime is no longer, in our eyes, & detached and 
spontaneously generated fact in a single individual life, but the result 
cf a dozen converging causes, of which this individual character may 
be only one, while the constitution of surrounding society is sure 
to be another of the determinants. We recognise also that while, on- 
the one hand, the capacity for committing certain acts intolerable 
to-the majority does not imply an utter worthlessness of character in 
many other directions; on the other hand, the thorough-going per- 
versity which renders an individual criminal an unmitigated evil to 
his fellow-creatures involves constitutional and irresistible tendencies 
which are incompatible with any notion of* responsibility. All ibis 
comes to saying that the coercion and punishment of offenders has 
become a question not of morality, but of police; that it has ceased to 
be a sort of holy sacrifice to God, and grown to be a rough-and-ready 
way of getting rid of a nuisance. And this has altered our feelings 
from the self-complacency of a priest to the humiliation of an unwilling 
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scavenger: We are getting a little ashamed of the power to im- 
prison, bully, outlaw, destroy either life or life’s possibilities, which 
constitutes the secular arm of all theoretic morality. 

‘Is such a feeling mistaken? Surely only inasmuch as it would 
turn æ desirable possibility for the future into an unmanageable 
actuality in the present. - Since, however much we may admit that 
bodily violence, and the kind of discipline dependent thereupon, are 
necessary in the present, and will be necessary for longer than we dare 
foresee in the future, we must open our eyes to the fact that-all pro- 
gress represents a constant diminution thereof ; and we must be careful. 
that all our'methods (even the methods including authoritativeness 
and violence) shall tend to the eventual disappearance’ of violeiice 
towards human beings and authoritativeness towards adults, violence 
remaining ‘our necessary method with brutes and authoritativeness 
with children, but even in these relations diminishing to the utmost, 
For violence, and the discipline founded on violence (as distinguished 
from self-discipline sprung from intelligence and adaptability) means . 
not merely suffering, but wastefulness worse than suffering, because it 
entails it: waste of the possibilitiés of adaptation in him who exerts 
it, as well as of constitutional improvement in him who suffers from 
it. Waste above all of the Reality, the reality which must be slightly 
different in every individual case, reality containing the possibilities of- 
new arrangements and new faculties; reality which we cruelly dis- 
tegard whenever we treat individaal cases as merely typical, whenever 
we act on the one half of a case containing similarity, and neglect 
the other half of the case containing difference. Such wastefulness |- 
of method is necessary just in proportion as we are deficient in the 
power of seeing, feeling, sympathising, discriminating, deficient in the 
power of selecting, preferring, and postponing, the powers of self- 
sacrifice, Violence over body and over mind; violence against the 
will of others; violence against fact; these represent the friction in 
the imperfect mechanism of life; and progress is but the substitution 
of human mechanism more and more delicate and solid, through which 
the movement is ever greater, the friction ever less, 

Meanwhile, do we possess a human mechanism as good as it might 
be? . Tolstoi, Ibsen, the author of the very suggestive dialogues on 
Anarchy and Law, even egoistic decadents like Maurice Barrès, the 
whole heterogeneous crusade of doubt and rebellion, are doing good work 
in showing that we have not; in forcing us to consider what proportions ` 
of subtlety and clumsiness, of movement. and of friction, of utility 
arid waste, are represented by the system of coercion and punishment 
accepted in our days. And'‘such an. examination will surely prove 
that in this matter we have developed our ingenuity less (sometimes 
atrophied it), and proceeded with far greater hurry and slovenliness 
than with any of the other products of civilisation. ‘Try and imagine 
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where building, agriculture, manufacture, any of the most common 
crafts would be had it been carried on throughout the centuries as we 
still carry on the moralisation of mankind; if stone, brick, soil, 
manure, raw material, let alone the physical and chemical laws, had 
been treated in the rough-and-ready manner in which we treat human 
thought and impulse. But the fact is that we have required food, 
clothing, and shelter so bitterly hitherto, that all our best intelligence 
and energy have gone to diminish wastefulness in their production ; 
and no time has remained, no power of discrimination, for making the 
best of intellectual and moral qualities. Indeed, we have dealt, and 
we deal only, with the dad moral qualities of mankind ; those that can 
be seen in spare five minutes and with a rushlight; nay, those which 
are stumbled over in the dark and kicked into corners. We may hope 
for improvement almost in proportion as we recognise that destruction 
is the expression not of responsibility towards heaven on the part of 
the malefactor, but of incapacity and hurry on the part of those whom 
the malefactor damages. For here even as in the question of duties 
and ideals, what we are suffering from -is lack of discrimination, 
paucity of methods, insufficiency of formulas; and what we want is 
not less law, but more law; law which will suit the particular case 
which is a reality and has results, not merely the general run, which 
is an abstraction and takes care of itself. 

Out of these various doubts about standards of conduct and social 
arrangements there arises gradually a central core of doubt, to which 
the others can be logically reduced; the doubt, namely, whether the 
individuality is not cramped, enfeebled, rendered unfit for life, by 
obedience to any kind of abstraction, to anything save its own indi- 
vidual tendencies. Oddly enough, the psychological theory had in 
this matter preceded the thoroughgoing practical application ; and 
the essential principles of subsequent anarchical views were expressed 
by the earliest and least read of anarchist writers, Max Stirner (Kaspar 
Schmidt), who died so long ago as 1856" 

Max Stirner builds up his system-——for his hatred of system 
is expressed in elaborately systematic form—upon the notion 
that the Geist, the intellect which forms conceptions, is a colossal 
cheat for ever robbing the individual of its due, and marring life by 
imaginary obstacles; a wicked sort of archimago, whose phautas- 
magoria, duty, ideal, vocation, aim, law, formula, can be described 
only by the untranslatable German word Spuk, a decidedly undignified 
haunting by bogies. Against this kingdom of delusion the human 
, individual—der Finzige—has been, since the beginning of time, 
slowly and painfully fighting his way; never attaining to any kind of 
freedom, but merely exchanging one form of slavery for another, 
slavery to the religious delusion for slavery to the metaphysic delusion, 
slavery to divine right for slavery to civic liberty ; slavery to dogma, 
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commandment, heaven and hell, for slavery to sentiment, humanity, 
progress—all equally mere words, conceits, figments, by which the 
wretched individual has allowed himself to be coerced and martyrised ; 
the wretched individual who-alone is a reality. This is the darkest, 
if not the deepest, pit of anarchical thought; and through its mazes 
Stirner drags us’round and round for as long a time as Kant 
requires for his Categories, or the author of the Imitation for the 
love of God—both of which, by the way, are. good examples of 
Spuk. But even as Dante clambered out of hell by continuing 
the way he had come down, so we also can emerge from Stirner’s 
negations by pursuing the arguments which had led into them. 
And, having got to the individual as the only and original reality, 
we can work our way back to those subsidiary and contingent 
realities, the individual’s duties, ideals, and institutions. 

There is nothing real, says Stirner, but the various conditions of 
the individual ; the rest is delusion, Spuk. But if only the ego is 
real, how can anything else interfere with it? If such abstractions 
and figments as God, state, family, morality, or whatever the name 
of the particular bogey, can cramp, cabin, maim our individuality ; 
then, since our individuality alone has reality, these various delusions 
must be a part of our individuality. Free yourselves, says Stirner, 
from your own ideas. But our ideas, whether spontaneously generated 
in ourselves or assimilated from others, must, in order to have real 
powers such as we attribute to them, be a part of ourself: and if we 
sacrifice any other part of ourself to those ideas, it is a proof that 


they, and not the sacrificed part, must be, at that particular conjunc- - 


tion of circumstances, the dominant part of our ego. Stirner’s 
psychology admits love for individuals as a determinant of action; 
and similarly regard for the reciprocity of self-interest. But is not 
love for mankind, however vague the mankind, and regard for 
principle, however abstract the principla; quite as much a real active 
power of our nature? If Stirner is made uncomfortable, as he says, 
by the frown on the face of his beloved, and “kisses the frown 
away ”—to rid himself of his discomfort; why, so are other egos— 
less numerous, but not less real—made uncomfortable by the look of 
pain in men and women whom they do not care for, nay, by the mere 
knowledge that men and women, nay, animals, whom they have never 
seen, are suffering, or are likely to suffer: and, in certain egos— 
rarest, but most efficaciously real—there will arise an impulse—yes, 
something so irresistibly real as a constitutional impulse—to sacrifice 


A 


everything for the sake of diminishing that unseen, that possible , 


suffering: present suffering in hospitals, in factories, in slums, in 
prisons, or fature suffering in hell. 

And similarly there are egos which are made as wretched by the 
neglect of some Civic or religious duty as Stirner could possibly be by 
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skipping a meal or losing a night’s sleep. It is quite a different 
question whether such ideas as these, ideas whose coercive power 
reveals them an integral part of the ego, happen or not to coincide 
with the courses most desirable for the total welfare either of one 
single ego or of a great number of egos: the point ‘at issue is whether 
or not such active factors in life can be treated as separate from life 
itself; itis a different question similarly whether any more egoistic 
preference, say for alcohol or gambling, happens in the long run to 
tally with the egos advantage. _ Stirner, indeed, entrenches himself 
behind the notion that wherever there. exists any kind of over- 
mastering desire, need, or idea, the cgo ceases to exist. But, as a 
psychological fact, at arly given moment of reality, come desire, need, 
or idea, or group of desires, needs, or ideas, must inevitably be having | 
the mastery, otherwise impulse would disappear and action of all 
kinds cease. For the ego which refuses to be dominated by any 
particular idea or any particular desire, be it externalised as humanity, 
duty, or merely tobacco or bottle, is an eyo dominated by some other 
idea or desire, by the idea or desire that it ought to be free from - 
such domination in particular, or from all conscious domination in 
general. But as to an ego which, at any given moment, is otherwise 
than dominated by some feeling, impulse, or thought, that kind of 
ego is, oddly enough, exactly the thing which Stirner is waging war 
against—an abstraction, a nonentity, a figment of ‘logic, of which we 
have no practical experience. Yes, indeed, nothing but the ego is 
efficient, since, to be efficient, everything else must have been absorbed 
into or must impinge upon it. . 

This anarchical psychology of Stirner’s (and something similar, 
however unformulated, exists in the mind also of Maurice Barrés and 
of Bernard Shaw) brings home to me how much we stand in need of 
a new science of will, thought, and emotion ; or, rather, of the practical 
application of such a science of the soul as recent years have already 
given us. It would put us equally above the new-fangled theories of 
freeing the ego by abolishing ideals and habits, and the old-fashioned 
notions of thwarting the ego in the name of morality. For it would 
show that the ego is not the separate momentary impulse, but the 
organic hierarchy of united graduated impulses; a unity which being 
evolved by contact with similar unities, can be made as harmonious 
with them as the mere separate impulses, referring to mere partial 
_ and momentary relations, are likely to be the reverse. This being 
understood, we shall seek less for the outer discipline, the constrain- 
ing of the individual by society, than for the inner discipline, the 
subordination of the individual’s lesser and also less durable motives 
to the greater and more durable. We shall, once we have really con- 
ceived this organic unity of the individual, desist from our wasteful 
and cruel attempts to reduce all men to one pattern, to extract from 
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all the same kind of service. But in such healthy development of- 
the ego, in such organic, inner discipline, the conscious reference to: 
standards, the conscious desire for harmony, will be an indispensable: 
means. Duties and ideals will again be valued above all things; not, 
indeed, as intellectual formulas, but as factors of habitual emotional 
conditions. For the chief value of duty or ideal is the capacity: 
fostered thereby of being dutiful, of acting in accordance with an 
ideal. Among the groat gifts-for which we must thank the theolo- 
gical systems of the past, the puritan element in every creed, the 
most valuable are not the tables of permissions and prohibitions, 
always variable, and still very rough and ready. The splendid work 
„of Puritanism is the training, nay, the conception, of a real indi- 
viduality, the habit of self-dominion, of postponing, foregoing the: 
immediate, momentary and temporal for the sake of a distant, perma- 
nent, and, inasmuch as intellectually’ recognised, spiritual something, 
The moral value of Jeanie Deans is not in her conviction that under 
no circumstances must a lie be told (although her conviction was 
correct in 999 cases out of 1000), but.in her ‘incapacity of ‘telling a ' 
‘die so long as she was convinced against it. Puritanism is psycho- _ 
logically right in its intplicit recognition of the superiority of the 
habitual condition of feeling over the transient impulse. For what I 
habitually wish to be represents, or ought to represent, the bulk of my 
nature and organisation more really than what at a given moment I 
‘actually am. If individualism is to triumph, if any good is to come 
_ .(and it doubtless will) ont of contemporary anarchic theories of the 

-ego, it will be by an increase rather than a diminution of the healthy 
Puritan element. It is, after all, the Puritans in temper who have 
done all successful rebellion against-items of Puritan codes; whereas 
the egoist of the modern type is, nine times out-of ten, the sort of . 
person who tolerates evil for want of the self-discipline and con- 
sistency necessary to stop it. ` l - 

After the psychology of anarchy comes its metaphysics, or, I 
would almost say, its theology. Theology, because, not satisfied with 
appealing to our reason, it meddles with the instincts which seek for 
the quality we call divine, and for the emotions that quality awakens ; 
and theolagy also, because it occasionally even suggests the making 
of new gods, the creation of a strange metaphorical Olympus. Like 
all other theology, it is esoteric and exoteric; it has its treatises of 
highest metaphysical subtlety ; and its little popular catechisms, as 
full of explicit absurdities. Such a catechism as this was made up 
by the late J. A. Symonds out of the opinions, or what he took -to 
be the opinions, of Walt Whitman. It is the declaration of the 
equal rights and equal dignity of all the parts of man’s nature ; arid 
implicitly therefore of the foolishness of all the hierarchies which 
various creeds and various systems of ethics have set up: in the soul 
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and life of mankind. It is characteristically different in tone from 
the anarchical utterances of the egotistic decadent Barrés and the, 
metaphysical Nihilist Stirner ; it is eminently Anglo-Saxon in a sort, 
of unconscious optimistic cant. Its subversiveness consists in an 
attempt to set things right; but it does so, not by pleading that 
nothing is evil, but rather by insisting that everything is good. The 
democratic view, as it is called, of Whitman, as expounded by 
Symonds, consists in asserting that all things are equally divine. 

Now if you start with identifying divine with divinely ordained, 
and identify the divinity with the bare fact of existence, then all 
things are certainly portions of the divinity, and, in so far, divine. 
But if all things are in this sense divine, then divine ceases to be a 
quality which evokes any sense of preference ; then divine is no 
longer an expression commensurate with esteem, still less legitimately 
productive of emotional satisfaction; if all things are divine, why 
then some may be divine and honourable, and others divine and 
dishonourable. There is something akin in this anarchic theology 
to the juggling with the word value of Karl Marx and his followers. 
Tt is the acceptance of the emotional quality of a word after emptying 
out the meaning which had produced it. Good, noble, divine; a 
hierarchy of words denoting such qualities as we think especially 
desirable ; denoting the fuller possession of that which, we esteem 
most highly in ourselves, be it strength or beauty, moral or intellec- 
tual helpfulness; words which awaken in our mind the sense of 
approval, of respect, and finally of reverence and wonder. Perform 
a little sleight-of-hand, and shuffle divinity with God, God with Nature, 
Nature with Being, and you contrive to awaken that emotion of 
rareness, superiority, wonderfulness, in connection with... . with 
what? O irony of self-delusion ! with everything equally. 

This subversion of all appreciation’ is the furthest possible from 
being, as Whitman seems to ‘have imagined, and as Symonds re- 
iterates, a highly scientific thought. For science teaches us that all 
life, and especially the. life we human beings call progress, is not a 
mere affirmation, so to speak, of mere passive being, of “ what is— 
is”—but a selection and rejection, the perpetual assertion of fitness 
against unfitness, a constant making of inequality. To our feelings, 
and to our mind (unless it become a word without intellectual and 
emotional meaning) the divine is the supremely desirable. According 
to our condition that desirable has inevitably shifted quarters, but it 
has always been, and must always be, the exceptional, the exceptional 
which becomes, perhaps, by dint of our seeking it, the rule; our 
desires being set free to seek something new, some other rare thing 
which we would fain make common. And in this way our spiritual 
progress has consisted, most probably, in the gradual relegation to the 
obscure, half-conscious, automatic side of our nature of instincts and 
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functions which have once been uppermost ; in the gradual raising 
the level of the desirable, the contemplated above the necessities of the 
moment and the body, above the interest of the ego, There is no 
place for democracy à la Whitman in the soul; its law is co-ordina~ 
_ tion, subordination, hierarchy. 2 

The “Theories ‘of Anarchy and Law,” of Mr. H. B. Brewster, is 
unknown to the public just in proportion, I should say, to its merits. 
‘ It takes no ordinary reader to appreciate its subtlety of analysis and 
boldness of hypothesis; and the marvellous impartiality which sees 
every side of every argument equally, and refrains from all judgment, 
is positively distressing even to the most admiring reader, who seeks 
in vain for something to attack or to espouse, who gropes, blinded by 
excess of light, for the unclutchable personality of the author. 
Behind which'of the speakers of these dialogues shall we look for the. 
` author? At which moment does he shift from the one side to the 
other ?. Is Mr. Brewster on the whole for or against intellectual and 
ethical Nihilism? Be this as-it may, the book is on the whole a 
perfect gospel of anarchy, because, in the first place, the anarchical 
opinions, -although they represent only one quarter of the doctrines 
represented, are those we are least accustomed to and consequently 
most impressed by; and because, in the second place, the very 
impartiality, the refusal to decide, to commend and condemn, leaves 
an impression of the utter vanity of all formula and all system. 

It i is, therefore, only as an expression of anarchic tendencies that I 
wish, in ‘this connection, to mention the book. And principally 
because it affords, in the most remarkable form, the chief thought 
of what I should call the transcendental theology of anarchy. -I use 
the word theology once more advisedly. For Mr. Brewster has 
separated from the various practical and speculative items which held 
it in solution, and distilled into the subtlest essence, a transcendental 
principle which lurks, however unperceived, in all anarchic writings, 
a transcendental equivalent of the old Persian and Manichean dualism. 
At the end of all the doubts, doubts- about ideals, duties, insti- 
tutions, formulas, whether they are good or evil, arises the final 
doubt: have we a right to prefer good to evil? Does the universe 
live only in the being of God; does the universe not live equally in 
the being of Satan? . The ‘Pessimistic philosophers of our century 
have ‘accustomed us to conceive of forces in creation which are irrecon- 
cileable with benevolence. The later Darwinism is training us to 
perceive that in the process of evolution there is, alongside of the 
selection of the fittest, the rendering even ‘unfitter of the initially 
unfit, degenerative tendencies as well as tendencies to adaptation. 
We have had to admit that destruction is a factor in all construction. 
The doubt arises, may not destruction be just as great a power~as 
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construction? Not as its servant, but as its rival, its equal. Aro 
we not Pharisees in condemning all persons and instincts unsuitable, 
forsodth, to the purposes of our race and civilisation, when those 
persons and instincts are as much realities as any others? Are we 
not Philistines in condemning all views of life which do not square 
with our particular intellectual organisation? Is not what we call 
evil a reality, and does chaos perhaps not exist as truly as order ? 
Shall we not recognise the great dualism ? 

By no means. We are so constituted that evil cannot please nor 
chaos satisfy us; and our constitution must be, for us, the law of the 
universe. For we conceive the universe only in terms of our own 
existence, and the qualities we attribute to it are only modes of our 
own feeling. All we can be sure of about good and evil, chaos and 
order, is that they are conceptions of ours; are they conceptions, and 
if so, to what extent corresponding, of anything else? We cannot 
tell. What we call forces of destruction and disorder are such to us; 
nay, they are forces perhaps only to us; it is only through our own 
aversion that we know of destruction and disorder at all. The origin 
of all such doubts, and their solution also, lies in the nature of the 
doubter. In the little world which our faculties, our spiritual and 
practical needs, as well as our bodily senses, have created for us out 
of the infinite unknown universe, it is our human instincts which 
decide; as they have determined, everything. And among the ideas 
they have set on foot they decide for good against evil, for order 
against chaos. 

These discussions on anarchy and law, these TEA between what- 
we have and what we want, should give a result more practically 
important than even the most important application in practice ; for, 
in our life, a habit of feeling and thinking, an attitude, is of wider 
influence than a rule of conduct. The attempt to verify our morat 
compass, the deliberate readiness to do so, might result in the safest 
kind of spiritual peace. For, to be able to see in all that we call 
bad, wrong, false, the cause and effect, the immense naturalness. 
and inevitableness, its place in the universe as distinguished from 
its place in our own liking or convenience; to be able to face fact 
as fact, as something transcending all momentary convenience or 
pleasantness ; yet at the same time to preserve our human prefer- 
ences, to exercise our human selection all the more rigidly because we 
know that it is our selection, reality offering more, but we accepting 
only what we choose ; such a double attitude would surely be the best. 
It would be the only attitude thoroughly true, just, kind, and really 
practical, giving us peace and dignity and energy for struggle without 
hoodwinking or arrogance. It would be more respectful both to our 
own nature and to the nature which transcends ours to recognise that 
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what mankind wants it wants because it is mankind; and to leave off 
claiming from the universe conformity to human ideals and methods, 
The sense of this (however vague) has been furthered by occasional 
fortunate conditions of civilisation, and it is, most probably, consti- 
tutional in certain happily balanced natures. It is what gives the 
high serenity to men of the stamp of Plato and Goethe and Browning ; 
they can touch everything, discuss- everything, understand the reason 
of everything, yet remain with preferences unaltered. Perhaps we may. 
all some day attain, by employing equally our tendencies to doubt and 
our tendencies to believe, to such a fearless, yet modest, recognition 
of what is, and also of what we wish it to be. 
` l VERNON Lex 
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‘THE DEVELOPMENT OF RITUALISM. $ 


AVING read in a recent number of the CONTEMPORARY & 
criticism of the latest developments of “ Ritualism” in the 
Anglican communion by a clergyman of that body, it occurred to me 
that it might not be amiss to treat the same subject from the point 
of view of a late convert to Catholicism—one who has been the 
better part of his life in the Church of England, who was brought up 
in the “ High and Dry” school, in the midst of a -total disregard of 
what are now considered the common decencies of worship, and who 
gradually reached the extremest section, not, indeed, of cere- 
monialism, but of faith, and who for fifteen years served in the 
Anglican ministry. Sucha man has peculiar qualifications for esti- 
mating the value of a movement of which he so long formed part 
and which he now can view es an outsider. . , é 

The present writer has a considerable admiration for many, both 
of clergy and people, in the Anglican Church, a large number of whom, 
it must be admitted, live lives of high self-sacrifice and devotion, so far 
as they have realised Catholic ideals; and he therefore wishes it to be 
anderstood that he has no desire in what he says to attack individuals 
or to attach any blame except to the system. It was dissatisfaction 
.with the state of things here described that led’ him to inquire 
seriously into'the clainis of what he now knows to be the one true 
Church. ; 

The Oxford movement aroused the minds of the clergy.and some 
of the laity to the bad state-of things in their communion, The 
:gesult has been that-ever since then the clergy of the. younger gene- 
ration affected ,by it have been endeavouring to restore the church - 
fabric, the idea of worship, and respect for the sacraments and for sacred. 
things and places, which successive religious revolutions, issuing in 
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spiritual ignorance and indifference accompanied by Protestant fanati- 

cism, had well nigh effaced and extinguished. So far their endeavour 

was @ laudable one, and could not but claim the sympathy of 

Catholics. But as the movement, at least since the death of Dr. Pusey, 

has been without any recognised leader or man of ‘eminence to whom 

the rest might look as a guide; since, at least in its more decided 

manifestations, it was discouraged by the bishops, it has remained to 
this day of the same acephalous character, it has been a revolution of 

the rank and file. 

The movement thus having been an individual and not a corporate 
one from the first, this characteristic has been developed more strongly 
as time went on. 

The result at the present time is that while some sort of loose 
bond exists among the whole body of High Church clergy in a belief 
in their “Orders” and in the efficacy of the “Sacraments” they 
administer, their opinions as to the nature of those powers with which 
they believe themselves to be entrusted, their conception of the 
Church, their ideas about “ the faith,” their aims and aspirations, are 
of great variety, ranging from a restoration of the complete creed 
(minus the Pope) of the pre-Reformation Church to the most mode- 
rate High Churchmanship, only distinguished from Evangelicalism 
by a certain attenuated belief in Baptismal Regeneration and 
Apostolic Succession and vague ideas about a Real Presence in the 
Communion. : 

All these men of various shades of thought believe, if they are in 
earnest, that their particular view is that “ Faith of our Fathers” 
which they profess to revere. Few of them (for there are compara- 
tively few students among the present race of Ritualistic clergy) have 
worked out their theory of the Church and Faith from personal 
perusal of the Fathers. They are content to take for granted in 
a vague and general way that their view of the‘ faith is that 
which was held by the Prmiutive Chareh in the purest ages of 
Christianity. 

With: such diversity of aim and laxity of bonds amongst the 
‘‘ High Church” section of the Anglican clergy, with such lack of 
mutual understanding amongst the builders, is it surprising if the 
structure they have raised is of a patchwork nature, if the Church 
they profess’to be restoring from its ruins combines a variety of 
styles and conflicting tastes which make the disinterested spectator 
think rather of the Tower of Babel than of the Church of God? 
This effect is of course more apparent in the outwaid ceremonial in 
which their different opinions are embodied than in the pulpit 
teaching ; not that the latter is less dissonant, but because, as Horace 
says: “ Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures, quam que sunk 
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oculis subjecta fidelibus.” The great distinction between the various 
shades of Moderate High Churchmen and “extreme” men is the 
position they assign to the “ Eucharist.” The former are content 
with the old-fashioned position of Matins as the chief service of the 
day. Different sections of them, according as they are more or less 
ritualistically inclined, “ glorify ” this service by coloured stoles, by 
- processions, and by elaborate music. 

Some of them again, though they do not teach “non-communicating 
attendance,” will have an occasional “choral celebration” with some 
of the “ points,” * and will even go so far as to have a communion 
service on the day of a funeral, so long as it is distinctly understood 
to be in no way connected with prayers for the dead. 

It is a mistake to suppose that even the extreme section of Ritualists 
are united. At the base of that section and at the top of the “Moderate 
High” come those who, while not attempting to dethrone Matins 
from its traditional place in the Church of England, yet hold decidedly 
“ advanced” views about the Eucharist. Their views would be repre- 
sented externally by “white linen vestments.” t ’, These hive tle 
advantage that an outsider would hardly notice the difference between 
them and an ordinary surplice, and are therefore much used by those 
who wish to observe “the ornaments rubric” (though some contend 
that this does not fulfil it) without the congregation becoming aware - 
and objecting to them. 

Those who use four or five out of the “six points,” including . 
« coloured vestments,” were once considered “extreme,” and, indeed, 
still are so considered by the mass of the “ Moderate High” section, 
which is the large majority in the Church of England. But the apex 
of the pyramid of ecclesiastical opinion will not allow that such. are 
in its ranks, The sixth point—‘ incense ”—formerly considered the 
ne plus ultra of “Catholic ritual,” will hardly now admit them to 
that charmed circle, that elevated Olympus, where only a few: 
favoured souls at present enjoy the empyrean of extreme Hig 
Churchmanship. ce co 

At the present time, as a young Ritualistic clergyman said to the 
writer a short time back, “If any one comes to us now and says, ‘I 
have got the six points,’ we say, ‘ What are they? We don’t know 
what you mean.” And how can the latest development but look 
down on the “‘six-pointer,” when the former has life-size images of 
the saints with lights burning before them, images or pictures of the 
Sacred Heart, the reserved sacrament, benediction, rosaries, and con- 
fessional boxes; when he says the Prayer-book part of the Communion 
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* What are known as “the six points” among Anglicans are—(1) the Eastward 
Position (in orlpbrating) ; (2) the Mixed ‘Chalice ; (3) Altar Lights; (4) Eucharistic 
WVestments; (5) Wafer Bread ; (6) Incense. 

+ de., Vestments of the shape of chasubles, but mide of linen not silk, 
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Office so low that it cannot be heard, and the Latin canon so loud that 
it can be heard; when he makes it his boast that he has everything, 
in fact, that “tho Romans” have. A young curate in one of these 
very advanced churches has lately been represented as standing in 
his church iñ an attitude of serene satisfaction and smug self-gratula- 
tion as, with hands crossed over his breast and head slightly on one 
side, like a saint on a pedestal, he surveys the scene of his efforts, 
and, smiling softly to himself, murmurs, “ Have we got everything ? 
I think we have.” ` 

But enough of these distinctions. It would be wearisome ang 
unprofitable to enumerate all the gradations even among ‘ High 
Churchmen.” The bulk of the Anglican communion remains prac- 
tically unaffected by these vagaries. It is comparatively rare, indeed, 
in the country to find a church where even “ vestments and lights” 
are used. Men of these opinions mostly gravitate to London or some 
of the larger towns. 

It is a curious fact that, while the few ‘‘extreme” churches are 
becoming more extreme in taking up all the latest devotions of the 
Catholic Church, and thus necessarily giving them a much greater 
prominence than they possess in that august body, the “ moderate ” 
men, on the other hand, who still form the bulk of the Anglican 
clergy, move forward very slowly, if at all. 

To what this state of things may point in the near or distant 
future it is impossible to predict with certainty, but it is safe to say 
that it is not a healthy sign in the organisation in which it occurs. 
Indeed the state of opinion in the Church of England at the present 
moment may be likened to a double pyramid, one upright, the other 
inverted, joined at the base. The thickest part represents the 
Moderate High Church party, which slopes upward through various 
modified views until it reaches the extreme apex, where are the few 
dozen clergy who, as already seen, out-Roman “ the Romans” them- 
selves. On the reverse side the slope begins in the opposite direction 
from Moderate High to High Evangelical, Low Evangelical, and so 
through the different degrees of comparison to Broad, a small apex 
representing those whose “ views ” broaden out into infidelity and can 
hardly by courtesy be called Christian. 

The above is, of course, a mere outline of the state of parties with 
their many sections and subsections in the Anglican Church. But 
they so overlap and are to such an extent intermingled and confused 
that it is impossible to do more than indicate them in a general way, 
though it would be easy to show that in the whole gamut of belief 
and ceremonial ranging from almost open infidelity up to the extremest- 
“ Romanism ” there is hardly a link. wanting. 
` An institution of this kind is the very embodiment of the idea of a 
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“National Church,” since it exactly reflects all the religious and 
irreligious feelings or opinions of the nation. It affords “a home” to 
every one whatever his religious (or otherwise) opinions may be. 
Such is its universal toleration that nobody has an excuse for not 
belonging to it, unless, of course, he believes that the Church has a 
unitéd and unvarying message to deliver through all time, in which 
case it would be no place for him. It is an institution to be proud of, 
partly on account of its universal comprehensiveness and partly because 
it is unique. There has been nothing like it before, and it is safe to 
prophecy that there never will be again. And the institution would 
work well were it`not for the intolerant on both sides. 

Extreme “ Protestants” try to exclude extreme ‘‘ Ritualists” from 
its all embracing fold, and, though the Ritualists do not adopt such 
tactics, they claim in theory the whole Church as their own. They 
claim indeed, in the teeth of history, of present-day facts, and of past 
Anglican traditions, that they are nothing less than “the Catholic 
Church in England.” It is such'novel claims as these that Catholics, 
in order to keep that position which is theirs, and which they have 
never ceased to maintain, must refuse to recognise. So long as they 
should content themselves with the locus standi they have, with 
praiseworthy labour and against great odds, won for themselves in the 
national Pantheon; they would be within their rights. In a com- 
munion where, since the Gorham decision, every clergyman is allowed , 
to teach just what he likes, it would be absurd to deny that liberty to 
one set of opinions which was extended to all others. It is the same 
in the field of ceremonial, and the Pabiic Worship Regulation Act was 
foredoomed to failure, 

But the Ritualists having fought a good fight and won their niche 
in the Pantheon are not satisfied with mere toleration ; they claim the 
whole Temple as their property, which is hardly fair. According to 
their own account, the object they set before themselves is the’ 
“ Catholicising ” of the Church of England. Well, time will show 
whether they are able to accomplish it or not. At present it seems a 
long way off, The number of clergy who hold what they would 
describe as “orthodox” views of “the Mass,” of “ Penance,” &e. &e., 
who in fact hold the chief part of the body of Catholic doctrine, is at 

present a small minority. But they make up for the smallness of 
their numbers by extra activity. They have a definite object in view, 
which is always an advantage, and they set about the matter in a very 
methodical way. They have organised themselves into various 
societies, the more active members of which serve on the councils of 
all and thus manage to pull a variety of strings at any crisis, and to 
direct the policy of the Moderate High Churchmen by ingenious 
appeals to such motives as are common to all. By these and like 
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means they secure a good deal more influence than their numbers 
wariant. Perhaps one of the most ingenious things they have done 


-is to secure some kind of common historical ground against the 


advance of the Catholic Church in this land. They could not help 
seeing that this was necessary to their position and claims. . The 


- attack upon tithes gave them their opportunity. . Some of them have 


beeri most active in scouring the country giving lectures for the 
Church Defence Institution on Church history, purporting to show . 
that the present Church of England and the pre-Reformation Church 
are one, and therefore that the tithes belong to the present Church of 
England. Here was common ground discovered at last on which 
£ men of all parties” (the clergy’at least) could agree, The lecturers 
illustrated their lectures with magic lantern slides, It was very in- 
structive to notice how the same slides, depicting scenes in the critical 
“ Reformation ” period, might be combined with opposite teaching as 
to the meaning of the events portrayed; according to the ‘‘ views” of 
the lecturer or of the parish in which he found himself. i 

Thus the present writer remembers using a slide out of a ‘set 
supplied by the Church Defence Institution, representing the burning 
of the copies of Tyndale’s Bible, on which obviously a Protestant 
harangue might have been- hung, to illustrate the reverence of 
Catholics for the Scriptures, as‘ shown in the destruction of. heretical 


, . translations. ` 


"If the above facts are true, and that they are so in the main the 
present writer knows well, none but the most sanguine ' Ritualist 
could venture to predict thatit is among future probabilities that even 
the majority of the Anglican body should be won to his views. In 
fact, the writer has heard some Ritualists lament that the develop- 
ment is now rather in the direction of “ornate services” than of, 
definite dogma. But there are other reasons which make this con- 
summation even less likely than might appear`on the surface. l 
Ritualism is a movement which has sprung up within the last fifty 
years. It has become more or less fashionable in certain quarters. 
But it is acknowledged by all, except those few directly interested in 
it, to be contrary to the whole -past traditions and to the formularies 
of the Church of England. ` In the nature of things, then, it is more 
transitory even than the great Evangelical movement which has long 
been on the wane. It is more s0, indeed, even than those “ devo- ` 
tions” of the Catholic Church, which, though not an essential part of 
her system, are yet in complete harmony with it. In fact, the very 
nature of the Church of England, where all doctrine has long been in 
a state of flux (the only thing, indeed, which has made “ advanced ” 
teaching possible), seems to preclude the possibility of stereotyping ` 
one set of doctrines within her fold. When the present men who 
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hold these “views” pass away ‘are is no ‘guarantee that the next 
generation will be imbued with the same, rather the contrary if the 
formularies of the Church of England are ever to make their influeùce 
paramount. Nor is there any guarantee at the present moment that 
those few isolated parishes, where “ full Catholic teaching ” is given 
and “ full Catholic ceremonial ” used, will continue in the future to 
reflect some scattered rays of truth as pools in a desert. Separated 
from the ocean of the Catholic Church, from which all truth has come 
and to which all must return, these little pools will dry up. Even in 
those parishes where a certain “ Catholic” tradition has been kept up 
for more than a generation by successive appointments, of which by 
this time there are a few, the views of the future nominees depend 
entirely upon those of the patron at the time. Some of the Bishops 
are more favourably inclined towards Ritualism than they used to ke. 
One has even gone so far lately as to declare a service at which “a 
chasuble ” was worn to be in accordance with the Prayer- “Book. Such 
an unusual episcopal utterance (probably unique) was, of course, at 
once seized upon by the ritualistic press with great j ablation: But - 
whether even the good-humoured tolerance which is now extended to 
_ the Ritualists by some occupants of the Bench in the stead of their 
former hostility will be continued or not depends entirely in the 
future upon the opinions of the Premiers her Majesty may be pleased 
to appoint. The whole ritualistic position is thus seen to be shaky at 
the foundation and totally uncertain in the future. 

It has indeed some advantages peculiar to itself, which, however, 
from another point of view, might be ranked as disadvantages. 

First, the proverbial elasticity of its use of terms .is no doubt a 
controversial advantage. As one illustration of this may be cited the 
use of the term “ Ritualistic” party,-or ‘ Catholic,” as they would 
prefer to call it. When the object is to show the numbers and 
influence of that party, this title is stretched to include all those who 
indulge in what is known as “glorifiéd Matins” and “the bright 
and hearty” type of service, When, however, orthodoxy is in ques- 


tion with “the Romans,” or still more with the beloved ‘‘ Greeks,” ’ ; 


then it is the views of the small and active “‘very advanced ” party 
that are put forward as the faith of the Church of England. It is 
well known that on more than one occasion when foreign ecclesiastics 
have visited these shores, they have been taken in hand by this party 
and shown round, Needless to say they were not taken to any 
services but those of one section in the Church of England. 

A second and obvious advantage is that the ritualistic ministers 
undoubtedly have the ear of the people in a way that Catholics have 
not at present, Their “bishops” occupy the buildings and endow- 
ments of the old sees, the ministers those of the old parishes of the 
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country. This gives their claim to be the old Church of the land a > 


certain outward appearance of plausibility. They haye opportunities 
of teaching the people which Catholic priests do not enjoy. In 
fact this is one of the chief arguments commonly urged by them 
against joining the Church of God. It is not the part of the present 
writer to enter into controversy in this article, so it need only be 
remarked in this regard that such a position could not be maintained 
for a moment, however advantageous, if conviction of the truth 
demanded its surrender. 

Another /advantage -which the Anglican Church possesses, if 
advantage it can be reckoned, lies in the elasticity of her creed. She 
cannot bé accused of holding any “corrupt” doctrine, since there is 
always some defender ready to spring up and maintain that she does 
not teach it at-all in her formularies. On the other hand, if she be 


accused by those who believe in it of denying that same doctrine, there ' 


will always be some one ready on the other side to prove that she © 


holds it. It is part of her tradition to use words in controversy which 
are capable of opposite interpretations. Her Thirty Nine Articles 
are one of the best instances, which though they had always been 
taken in their obvious Protestant sense till fifty years ago have now 
been seized upon by the Ritualists and claimed as their own. Another 
famous instance of this method is the late answer of the Archbishops 
to his Holiness Leo XTIT.’s Encyclical.* Thus the Anglican controver- 
sialist, like the cuttle-fish, when hard pressed covers his retreat with a 
cloud of ink. The Church of England in this way presents no point of 
attack to any adversary, and has the unique distinction as.a religious 
body of being able at once to affirm and deny the same proposition. 
A remarkable instance of this may be cited which happened quite 
recently. While the two “ Archbishops” were declaring in answer to 
the Cardinal that the Church of England rejected totidem verbis the 
doctrine of “ Transubstantiation,” the incumbent of a prominent church 
in a southern diocese was preaching that identical doctrine. Both 
facts were published in the same issue of a church newspaper, without 
comment, as if it were the most natural thing in the world, as- is indeed 
it is in the Anglican Communion. t 

Similar tactics have been used with advantage by a certain eccle- 
siastical newspaper which, when an individual clergyman was bold 
enough to strike out some new line in the way of ritual, was in the 
habit of frowning upon him till success was assured, after which it 


` X It is interesting to note in this connection the latest pronouncement of the 
bishops on the subject of the Eucharist, in which they suggest that the wine may be 
diluted with water “to any extent that may be necessary ” to meet the requirements of 
total abstainers ; 3. thus not only allowing “Communion in one kind,” but actually 
“ consecration ” in one kind, a thing unknown to the Catholic Church of all ages, 

+ Chureh Review, March 17, 1898. 
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would give the practice the benefit of its advocacy without a word 
of acknowledgment to the unfortunate man it had abused, and who 
had been the first to borrow the notion from the Catholic Church. 
That same papersused to keep its hold over its heterogeneous mass of 
readers by clever and judicious trimming. One favourite method was 
to keep in stock a certain number of mental lay figures of very extreme 
opinions—thorough “ Romanisers,” in fact. Upon these the paper in 
question was never tired of pouring all the vials of its wrath, much to 
the edification of the men of various views who subscribed to it, and 
who all naturally saw themselves in the description of the loyal 
“ moderates,” as contrasted with men of more “advanced” opinions 
than themselves, in whom they recognised the dangerous “ Romanisers.” 
By this ingenious device all-sections of High Churchmen were pleased, 
except a very few “extreme men” whom it did not matter about 
offending.* í 

And now as to disadvantages. It is obvious that, with clergy and 
laity of such various religious opinions and aims, it is very difficult 
to get them to act as one body, even where common interests are 
concerned, 

Paradoxical as it may seém to say it, religion so far from being a 
bond in the Established Church is simply a cause of disunion. The 
further her members get away from religion the more likely are they 
to unite and act together in concert. In aims purely temporal or 
moral, such as tithes or temperance work, she can bring a most 
powerful organisation to bear on public opinion. It is when the reli- 
gious question is allowed to come to the front at all, as in the case of 
Voluntary schools, that her want of influence in proportion to her 
size becomes manifest. Yet men who have common objects must 
combine, and so the extreme section of the ritualistic school has endea- 
youred to form a sort of Church within a Church, which regularly holds 
its local councils and general assemblies, which issues its own “ Ordo,” 
though of course it is unable to act with authority and does not pre- 
tend to do so. This naturally brings to mind another great weakness 
of the Anglican communion—viz., its total lack of living authority. 
Tt is manifest that a dead or written authority, is no authority at all, 
since it can be interpreted in an infinite variety of ways. This is 
what has happened to Anglicans in their individual appeal to the 
Fathers and interpretations of their own formularies. It is, indeed, 
inevitable in their communion. i 

They have repudiated the State court as the final court of appeal, 
which was appointed as such in the place of the Pope at the 
“Reformation.” They took care to point out, when the Archbishop 


* The paper in question has recently changed its tone towards extreme High 
Churchmen. But it still trims. 
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“ set himself to judge the Bishop of Lincoln, that his action was uncon- 

~ stitutional. They lost the habit of episcopal obedience, on which- 
Newman so strongly insisted, at the time when the bishops were 
endeavouring to crush the. ritualistic movement, ahd, although the 
bishops are either more favourable or less actively hostile to the 
movement than they were, they have not yet regained that habit. .On 
the contrary, instances are constantly occurring to show that where 
the bishop’s command is opposed to the private judgment of the 
clergyman, so much the worse for the bishop. Thus Anglican clergy 
at present recognise no courts, either final or of first instance, no living 
authority upon earth except their own individual opinion and will.* ` 

This may ‘be, as it is indeed claimed to be by many Anglicans, an 
advantage in such an institution as the Church .of England, but it 
effectually hinders all corporate life and action, and is one of ‘the 
sure signs by which it may be known that the Church of England is 
no “ part ” of the One Visible Church, even if that were not impossible 
on other. grounds. : 

The complete state of anarchy slay prevailing has been so fully | 
exposed by recent events that it has been seriously proposed to form . 
an Anglican “Congregation of Rites.” But is it probable that a — 
‘clergy who have bowed to no authority hitherto, and have so long 
tasted the sweets of licence, would alter the ceremonial to which they 
and their congregations have become accustomed in obedience to an 
institution of this nature, or, in fact, would let it affect their practice 
at all? 

Another disadvantage which springs from the state of things 
depicted above is that the different sections are, in spite of the 
gradations between them, so radically separated from each other that 
there are practically several different religions within the same body. 
Between the highest Ritualist and the lowest Evangelical bordering 
on dissent there is, of course, an immense gulf. Neither would 
think of exchanging pulpits, neither would even think of enter- 
ing’ the other's church: it would be an “abomination” to either. 
But these are not the only distinct religions in the Anglican 
Church. The writer -has heard a Ritualist say of a “ High Church- 
man” of the “glorified Matins” type: “‘Ours are two different 
` religions,” and so they are. They may sometimes, for Gonrtey or 
` policy, exchange pulpits; but “altars,” never ! 

Recently another religion has developed itself out of extreme 
ritualism, to which allusion has already been made. The old Ritualist 


* The writer is not unmindful that, since these words were written, a few High 
Churchmen, under the pressure of the Protestant attack, have held an unauthoritative 
meeting, in "which a certain negative authority was allowed to the bishop, but its true 
value has been so thoroughly exposed by the comments of their own Church press and 
those of their party who were not present, that it is not necessary for him to do so. 
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considered himself .very extreme if he had the “ six points.” The 
latest has gone one (or, rather many) better. Attention has already been 
drawn to his most recent efforts to convert the Anglican “Lord's 
Supper” into aş complete a resemblance of “the Mass” as possible. 
It may here be added that he observes all the Saints’ days (with 
proper collect, epistle, and gospel) of the Catholic Calendar. To 
one accustomed to the ordinary Prayer-book service, however 
ritualistically performed, this must indeed amount to another change 
of religion.* In fact, “ old-fashioned” ritualistic laity have been 
known to leave their church for another where such a change has 
been introduced. 

There are thus at least five different religions in the Church of 
England, if the Broad section be included. The extremest of all 
might be supposed by a shallow outsider to have most in common 
with the Catholic Church; but in reality it has least, as being the 
most emphatic assertion of reckless private judgment, while the first 
lesson that a convert to the Church must learn is submission to 
authority. i 

When the state of things now prevailing is compared with that 
which obtained fifty years ago, before the movement began, the 
difference is ao astonishing as to be almost incredible, The question 
that naturally suggests itself is—if so great changes have taken 
place in fifty years, what will have happened fifty years hence? 
„At present these conflicting elements are bound together by the- 
artificial bond of the State. The question is, what would happen if 
that bond were removed, as seems not improbable may be the case 
some time or other? ‘The different parties would then either fall 
asunder, or some modus vivendi for the happy family other than that. 
now prevailing would have to be arranged. If it came to a question: 
of votes there is no doubt the vastly preponderating moderate party 
would be able to oust both extremes. But, if his “ extravagances ” 
were sternly clipped by some “authority,” what would the Ritualist 
do then? Yet if the Anglican Church is ever free to organise 
itself and direct its own affairs; it will reduce to some semblance 
of order the chaos that now reigns supreme. 

Meanwhile, it is no wonder that Anglicanism instinctively dreads 
the Church it has dispossessed and whose orderly advance is slow, yet 
sure, whose ceremonial and teaching have always remained constant and 
invariable, while its own have gone through such remarkable fluctua- 
tions. It is no wonder that its public utterances show fear of that 
small, yet compact, firm, and united body, which always delivers the 
same message, and says now as from the first moment of its origin : 


* An extreme lay-Ritualist has described this as “the true religion ” as distinguished 
from the old-fashioned six-point ritualism. 
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“You are no Church; your ministers are no priests; you are in 
schism ; return to the mother you have left.” l 
` It is no wonder that the Anglican Church finds it necessary so 
constantly to warn her children against the wiles of Rome; that in 
her public prints she magnifies the occasional and temporary defects 
that, as spots on the sun, will always appear from time to time on 
any institution with a human side to it, that she uses all the weapons 
she can lay her hands to of misrepresentation (unconscious, it may be 
hoped) and detraction. While the present writer was yet an Anglican 
` ho felt so strongly the want of charity and truth in the constant 
attacks on “ Romanism” in a High Church publication that he wrote- 
to the author expostulating with him. That author, an Anglican 
clergyman, answered to the effect that he (incumbent of a ritualistic 
church in London) found “ the Romans” so active among his people 
that he considered such counter-irritation necessary. It is only fair ` 
to add that after this remonstrance his attacks were much more 
carefully worded and have so continued ever since. i 
This anti-Roman crusade is carried on (on these lines) almost 
entirely by the clergy. The ritualistic laity—7.c., such as really grasp 
and carry out this new creed of the nineteenth century,” are but a 
handful when all the mere hangers-on to ritualistic services have been 
sifted ont. Of the principles, indeed, on which a large part of the 
members‘ of such congregations attend these services, the following 
story may serve ds a sample. A Catholic priest recently told the writer 
that a lady who attended a fashionable ritualistic church came to him 
_ and desired to become a Catholic. He told her it would be necessary 
that she should first receive some instruction, at which she seemed 
surprised. She did not return again for some considerable time, and 
when at length she came it was to say that as they had now started 
incense at her church she thought she would stop where she was. 
While the Church Defence Institution lecturer, in seeking to - 
. establish the “continuity” of the Church of England, uses palpable 
distortions of history combined with the never-failing -appeal to 
Protestant prejudice, for the ritualistic clergy and the few laity of 
theological tastes a different line of defence has to be provided. The 
latest invention of this kind the Ritualists are vastly pleased with. 
It is that the “ Romans” have no jurisdiction in England. As the 
Writer has already expressed his intention of not, in this article, 
‘entering into the field of controversy, it is not necessary here to say 
more than that this theory is of quite recent invention, evidently 
framed to meet the peculiar circumstances of the case, and to justify 
the Ritualists'in their present extraordinary position. On this theory 


* An Anglican Church newspaper lately said that, “ Three generations of men have 
been brought up under Catholic influences.” Not a very long spiritual pedigree that | 
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you may believe in everything which the Catholic Church teaches 
except the Pope, but you must not believe in him, or at least must 
not say so, for that would stultify your whole position. 

Nobody, except themselves and those’ of their own following 
among the laity, believes in this interesting theory about jurisdic- 
tion which the ritualist clergy have invented. The ground on which 
it is supposed to rest is that the present bishops (taking their 
“orders” for granted) occupy the “old Sees.” In a purely external 
sense this is true enough. The fact that the lawful Catholic occu- 
pants were violently dispossessed in the time of Elizabeth for 
refusing to recognise her as “Supreme Governor” of the Church 
in place of the Pope is not reckoned of great importance. This, 
it may be said, is the one bulwark which now stands between the 
Catholic Church and the extreme Ritualists, some of whom would 
probably be ready to accept all “the Papal claims” if only their 
‘ Orders ” and “jurisdiction ” were recognised. These, perhaps, are 
not facts with which every one is acquainted, but they are sufficiently 
familiar to the writer of this article. 

Of course such a theory as this is caviare to the general multitude 
of Anglicans, who are not prepared to look upon the Anglican fold as 
a kind of extension of the Catholic Church and Anglican “ priests ” 
as a kind of irregular army of his Holiness, as a kind of spiritual 
« Bashi-Bazouks,” in fact. It was in view of their belief in the , 
eminent suitableness of this theory to modern needs that the young 
ritualistic party were so anxious that the Pope should recognise 
Anglican orders, and a disappointed young clergyman was heard to 
exclaim, when the decision became known, that the Pope’ would 
have to spend a considerable amount of extra time in Purgatory in 
consequence of his failing to rise to the occasion. It would have 
been, indeed, a great help to them in their controversy with Rome 
if they could have got rid of the awkward fact, which has been 
pressing on them like a nightmare since “ the Reformation,” that, 
while they have always been obliged to acknowledge the Orders of 
Rome, Rome has never recognised theirs. Being thus handicapped 
at the start, they naturally wished to remove this obstacle and to 
meet on more equal terms, if only Rome ‘would kindly have obliged 
them and altered her never-changing practice, The decision was 
decidedly “ rough” on them, as so many of them think themselves 
« priests,” but it could not have been otherwise as some of them 
afterwards confessed. i 

Ib is natural, therefore, that they should feel fear of Rome and 
show it in the way already indicated. It is a very one-sided fear. 
“Rome” does not seem to have the same fear of them. She is not 
always exhorting her members to remain firm. She is not always 
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` publishing on her side books like “ Reasons for Rest in the Anglican 
Church,” and the like, Why not? For the obvious reason that those’ 
who belong to her fold are not attracted by “the Anglican Church.” 
It rarely happens that one of her members joins it. In such case a 
great fuss is always made, and the matter is advertised far and wide. 
Tt is said such an one has left “ the Italian schism” and joined “ the 
“ Catholic Church of the country.” But such opportunities are, alas ! 
infrequent, the deserters always of great insignificance, and their 
history and motives in seceding such as will not bear examination. - 

On the other hand, there is a constant stream-both of clergy and 
laity passing over to the Catholic Church. If the Church of England 
is “the Catholic Church of the country,” and commanding, ‘as it 
certainly does, the most influential position of any religious body in 
England, why should this be? Has the Roman Catholic Church any- 
thing to fear from those outposts of the Church of England which are 
planted. in Catholic countries abroad? No, And yet the members 
of the Church of England, in spite of all its prestige and its powerful 
, position, are drifting gradually towards the Catholic Church, while the 
converse process does not take place. No wonder the Anglican 
‘Church resents and kicks against it, and offers what explanations she 
can. A favourite one is that those who “go over,” as she calls it, 
are of low intellectual calibre since Newman and Manning. The 
obvious reply to which is that if this be the case it is simply owing to 
the fact that the Church of England has bred no intellectual giants 
since then. While, as a matter of fact, most of the clergy who join 
the Church are really above the average Anglican parson in attain- 
ments, and that for the simple reason that as the change always 
brings more or less temporal disadvantage, it requires much thought 
and study of the whole question before intellectual certainty is arrived 
at, and afterwards a considerable moral effort to translate the convic- 
tion into action. Anglicans do their cause no good by such obvious 
pretences as this, which are so plainly the outcome of fear, spleen, and 
pique. Catholics have certainly no quarrel with Anglicans, so long as 
the latter confine themselves to the work of preparing the mind of the 
nation for re-entering the Catholic Church by softening the prejudices 
that exist against much of her teaching. But when they make for 
themselves the novel and unfounded claim to be “ the Catholic Church 
of the country ” to the exclusion of the One Universal Church, she 
cannot admit such a claim for a moment. : 

The publication of his Holiness’s Bull denying the validity of Angli- 
can. Orders was very near causing a considerable secession of the 
extreme section of the clergy at the time. The writer could give some 
interesting particulars relative to this, but that he is doubtful whether 
to do so would not entail a breach of confidence. The following fact, - 
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however, he feels free to mention: There was at least one of them, 
` an elderly man, who had been going round to those of his congre- 
gation whom he thought he could influence, and telling them that the 
only thing to be done was “to go over.” He is “all right” now 
again, and has been persuaded that his “Orders” are valid. The 
question of “ Authority” does not disturb him. He is a type of 
many others. 

But, as one of these clergy (a clever man, who had done his part in 
persuading his fellows to remain) remarked to the writer, “if a few 
of the more prominent had started at that time the rest would have 
followed.” It is well known that to the majority of Anglican clergy 
it is supremely indifferent whether they possess Orders in the Catholic 
senseor not. And most of the young men, of whom the “extremest” 
party almost entirely consist, are content in this matter to follow a 
few leaders, who assure them that their Orders are valid, without 
studying the question for themselves. Soon after the Pope’s decision 
came out the writer tried to elicit the opinion of one of these young 
men on the question in the course of conversation. He replied, “ It 
is no business of mine whether’ I have Orders or not.” And his 
opinion no doubt represents that of many who blindly accept the 
validity of their Orders with their doctrine and ritual on the authority 
of others who have no more authority than themselves. 

A variety of considerations, of ties worldly or sentimental (such as 
a long life’s work), combine to keep the older men in the Anglican 
communion, considerations of whose power, perhaps, they are hardly 
conscious as influencing their decision. And the younger men follow 
them as the bell-wethers of the flock.* f 

From the point of view of Catholics, the Ritualists are good men 
(very good—some of them) in a false position. They have “a zeal, 
but not according to knowledge.” Catholics can but hope and pray 
that, as many members of the Church of England seem gradually to 
be feeling their way back to the whole deposit of faith, of which they 
were deprived at the “ Reformation,” they may at length arrive at 

i The writer does not intend to question their good faith, or to deny that many of 
them are thoroughly persuaded of the validity of their Orders on grounds satisfactory 
to themselves. What they do not see is that this is, after all, a mere opinion, which 
depends upon the exercise of their private judgment, which is not considered an 
essential belief even in their own Church, and for which all living authority of the 
Catholic Church, or, for that matter, of the whole of Christendom except themselves, 
is entirely lacking. It is the same with their teaching and ceremonial. That was 
taken in the first place from the Catholic Church, and now the curates take it from 
the vicars, but the vicars certainly did not take it from the bishops. 

“ My vicar,” was the authority quoted recently in a London police-court by a young 
curate for a service not in the Book of Common Prayer. 

A letter, which appeared in a recent issue of a Church newspaper, written by a 
late curate, now vicar, opens in a quite pathetic way, thus: “The present ritual con- 
troversy . . . is somewhat disquieting tio those of us who have meekly followed our 


leaders and been taught how to say Mass in a Catholic manner by those who are con- 
sidered [by whom ? the bishops 7] experts in ceremonial and liturgiology.” 
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their full heritage. The present writer has seen this process going 
on very rapidly even in the few years of his ministration in that 
Church. : i ; 

. Stone by stone the shattered edifice of the faith has been built up 
in the minds of many, till first this point and then that, which was . 
rejected a short time ago even by High Churchmen as “ un-primitive_ 
and un-catholic,” has been found, on further study and reflection; to 
be both Primitive and Catholic. ; . 

God grant that the authority of the See of Peter—the very rock 
of Christendom *——may also in time be seen to be, as it really is, 
‘both Primitive and Catholic. 


* On account of the common errors of non-Catholics on this subject, it is as well to 
state that, of course, the Church holds that this attribute is only applied to St. Peter 
and his See in a subordinate sense to that in which it is used of Ohrist, “that Rock” 
than Whom “no man can lay other foundation.” - 


H. C. ORRANCE. 


VIOLINS AND GIRLS. 


BEAUTIFUL girl playing on a beautiful violin is the most 
beautiful thing in the world—bien onan, that the beautiful 
girl is full of genius and sensibility. 

The barrier which for long, in spite of St. Cecilia and the angels, 
warned off women from violins, in the name of all that was feminine, 
no longer exists. «Indeed, within the last twenty-five years, we have 
been afflicted with a girl-violin mania, School misses before they are 
in their teens clamour to learn the violin. It is a common sight in _ 
London to see maidens of all ages Jaden with fiddles of all sizes, their 
music rolls strapped tightly to the cases, hurrying to the underground: 
railway, or hailing the omnibus or cab in Oxford Street, Regent 
Street, and Bond Street, Then the Royal Academy, Royal College, 
Guildhall class-rooms are choked with violin-girls, and no ladies’ 
seminary is now complete without the violin tutor. Women have 
already invaded orchestras, and at least one celebrated amateur 
society can boast of nothing but lady players, whilst the profession as 
regards soloists divides its honours pretty equally between male- and 
female virtuosi. 

Upon the depressing and gloomy side of this question I do not 
desire to dwell at undue length. “Girls without talent, it is alas! 
true, rush to the violin, and are forced offensively upon unoffending 
audiences, who apparently have not yet discovered the means of 
defending themselves. If a girl nowadays can’t play the piano, she 
is no longer pressed, but if she can’t play the violin she does not 
seem to have a ‘candid friend with sufficient courage to tell her so. 
She will get up with the greatest aplomb in any assembly and inflict 
the scrapings of an incompetent novice on the company. The room 
will immediately be hushed, just as it is when a pretty creature with 
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a voice like a peacock stands upto sing—and after a brief but futile 
tussle with Raff’s cavatina, or Bach’s prelude, your violin girl will 
retire smirking and self-satisfied, without the -least idea that she has 
been exposing herself to the pity and ridicule of any musicians who 
happen to be present. “ 

Of course, the advantages to a girl of performing on the violin are 
obvious. If she sings she may lose her voice, and if she has not got 
one she can’t sing. If she plays the piano no one will cease talking, 
in England at least; no, not even if she plays divinely; and then she 
cannot be well seen at the piano. But if she holds a violin she is at 
once isolated. In our overcrowded: female population isolation is 
everything. To be picked or to pick yourself out of the crowd, to 
command the undivided attention of the room, to have your innings, 
and to have it all to-yourself under the most advantageous, the most 
fascinating circumstances, that is a great point. A girl may go to a 
dozen “ at homes” and parties, but there are dozens more girls there 
along with her, and she is but one in the dozen. But let her 
suddenly appear with her violin and she gets her opportunity. She is 
perfectly seen as she stands at ease. If she plays at night her arms 
and shoulders are bare, her head, with its artistically dressed hair, set 
‘off with a rose or diamond comb, falls into a natural and fetching 
pose, just a little on one side, her cheek leans lovingly upon the 
smooth surface of her glowing Cremona, and is set off at once by its 
sombre orange or gold red varnish. Every motion of both her well- 
rounded arms is expressive; every attitude, if she plays really well and 
knows how to hold her instrument, must be graceful—displaying her 
flexible wrists, arms, and shoulders to the best advantage, Expression, 
pathos, passion, sweetness, tenderness, vigor, aspiration, ecstacy, 
delicious imaginative woe, all sweep over her countenance like swift 
cloud shadows that chase each other on a summer’s day over the 
wide uplands or sunny cornfields. She reveals herself without self- 
consciousness, for she claims the virtuoso's privilege of being lost in 
her art. She charms by her spontaneity, her enthusiasm_is infectious ; 
see, her eyes are now half closed in dreamy languor, but presently 
they flash forth like beacon fires, and, then on a sudden seem to fill 
with tears that glisten in her long dark lashes and forget to fall. The ` 
congealed girl is melted by the very essence of her divine art. The 
silent maiden finds a frank and ‘fearless tongue moré eloquent than 
her own. Her emotional consciousness, which lay buried in the _ 
depths of her virginal nature, is suddenly brought up to the surface ; 
it pervades the whole of her tingling frame, and her -soul, a moment 
before apparently so cold and pallid, like a piece of labrador spar 
when set at a particular angle, gives off beautiful and iridescent tints. 

It is indeed strange that woman should heve had to wait until the 
last quarter of the Victorian Era before her claims to the violin were 
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fully recognised, when a moment’s reflection will show how perfectly 
adapted the instrument is to her whole constitution, and how exqui- 
sitely fitted she is to manipulate its anointed fabric and call forth the 
secrets of its mysterious soul, Her sensitive hand seems made to 
clasp its smooth and taper neck. How gracefully and expressively 
do her white, rosy-tipped fingers spread themselves upon the black 
finger-board, now pressing down close and tight, now hovering over 
the vibrating chords, With what swiftness of command does her 
bow attack, caress, or dally with the willing strings; how comfortably 
and fondly does the Cremona nestle under her little chin, close above 
her throbbing heart, as though listening fondly to the whispering 
rustle of those tender beats before transmuting their massage into 

mystic sound. At last, at last! she has found a vehicle worthy of her 
` subtle or passionate, but too long imprisoned, emotions; all those vague 
day-dreams, those quick returns upon self, those shy reticences which 
yearn for a ear that cannot be found, those confidences which will 
be revealed through her violin, but never betrayed, that suffocation 
of feeling that finds no relief until it is suddenly seized, explored, 
embraced, and lifted away upon those tidal waves of ineffable melody, 
the spiritual counterpart of herself, the ministers of her agony and of 
her delight, the interpreter of things which “ words are powerless to 
express, and leave them still unsaid in part, or say them in too great 
excess |” 

Yes, surely the violin is made for woman, and woman is made for 
the violin. It is at once her grandest interpreter of feeling and her 
best substizute for love, if love she may not have. I have often 
noticed how all-sufficient to a woman is her violin, ay, it fills her 
ideal kingdom with the suggestion and prophecy of so much that 
might be spoiled by more material realisation; and we must remember 
that, whilst woman is the greatest and most inexorable of realists, 
she is also an idealist beyond man’s wildest dreams; but she will 
often discover in the subtle fabric and materialism of the violin just 
so much of realism as she requires to enable her: to live perfectly in a 
purely ideal and almost supersensuous world of psychic consciousness. 
In this high empire of sound the woman becomes a true priestess. 
She stands forth as the embodiment of human sympathy and spiritual 
intuition. f 

The other day I was casually looking through a photographic album 
of violin-playing women. Among them were the most famous, the 
most accomplished and fascinating of our time. In many I noticed 
that dreamy far-away look of those who move about in worlds not 
realised ; but here is one surely close upon the borderland, listening, 
as it were, to footfalls on the threshold, or to “the lordly music 
flowing from the illimitable years!” In many I discernad a look of 
almost overwrought sensibility, and a prescience as of a fine spirit 
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that seizes your meaning before you utter it, and reads by happy and 
quickened intuition the untold joys and sorrows of the heart. Every 
delicate shade of feeling, every nuance of expression is the special 
gift of this mature woman. That other young girl is painstaking, 
careful, conscientious, but her fine technique will never reveal any- 
thing but a commonplace and practical nature. In this face, with 
the eyes looking down in command upon the strings whilst the bow is 
firmly gripped and the violin held with something like a -despotic 
clutch, the look is eloquent. ‘Thou shalt do my bidding,” it 
seems to say. “Iwill have my will of thee; thou shalt yield up to 
me the utmost that is in thee. I will dominate thy power, and pluck 
out the heart of. thy mystery. Thou hast no secrets that I shall not 
fathom, no depth or subtlety that I will not explore, no magic that I 
may not master. I am thine but upon one condition only, that. thou 
art utterly mine!” And here is a face transfigured as in a dream, 
looking into the infinite, and conversing with the angels. And lo 
here is immeasurable aspiration, as though all sound were a parable, 
a mere pattern of things in the heavens, given us that we may speak 
of mysteries behind the veil, a prophecy, nay, almost an earnest, of 
some future state just sensed by us what time we stretch forth the 
spiritual antennz of our being and touch the invisibles. And here, 
is the shrewd glance of the mere clever expert; and next comes a 
young girl with glowing health and spirits, whose violin is to her as 
a rollicking, happy companion before “ the sorrow comes with years.” 
Yes; it is a wonderful portrait gallery, a revelation of what the musical 
art does for the soul, and, above all, what woman is to the violin and 
what the violin may be to woman.. 

But truly a woman needs to, be as well mated with ii violin as 
with a husband. In this matter let none choose for her: let her 
choose for herself, let her see many suitors. If she fancies that deli- 
cate Grancino let her have it; does that Stainer, with its sharp, crisp, 
biting sound, fascinate her, well she will arrest and fascinate others 
through it. That somewhat venerable Urquhart, with its homely, 
guardian-like look of respectability and old-world courtesy and fine 
finish, attracts her ; its voice is full of gentle and pathetic counsel and 
wise understanding ; she loves it, let her have it. Do not some girls 
marry their guardians? That bell-like Stradivari is certainly for you, 
bright queen of soloists, red rose of health and pleasure, with the 
brilliant dash, the reckless pathos, the bold and confident initiative 
that takes the room by storm and compels enthusiasm! And for you, - 
soft and tender little soul, with a gift of trembling and persuasive 
sensibility, sweet violet of peace and subtle fragrance, albeit at times 
wet with the dewy tears of pity, or “ wild with all regret,” for you 
the sweet Amati—Amati the consoler, Amati thé lover—answering 
your thought and satisfying your need, and as responsive to your 
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fluttering moods as an Adolian harp to the wind. And for you, strong, 
passionate artist soul, with the vigour of a man, and yet with all the 
intensity and flashing many-sidedness of a richly organised woman, 
for you, the great Joseph Guarnerius, the king and despot of the 
concert-room, the ruler of the orchestra, the soul-companion and 
flaming minister of the great Paganini. To each woman her own. 
Let there be no mesalliance; remember how close, how prolonged, 
how incessant, how intimate is to be your companionship with that 
violin, what moods you will have to explore together, what experiences 
you will have to share, how dependent you will be upon one another 
in this strange “ world, with all its lights and shadows, all the wealth 
and all the woe!” 

Yes, you cannot afford to be ill-mated with your violin; no detail 
is unimportant. See that the neck fits your hand which will so often 
clasp it, and has to glide easily up and down; that the finger-board is 
nicely adapted in breadth to the span of your fingers, which have so 
often to cover and press it; that the size and proportions of the 
instrament are suitable to you, and the feel of it all over is comfortable 
—for you are to hold it, carry it, caress it. It is to be so close to 
you just at those times when you feel most, express most, give most 
of yourself to it, and through it to others. It is to be the one thing 
at such moments literally nearest your hand and your heart. When 
you have found an instrament to fit you completely, you will feel, like 
a true lover, that you cannot live without it. Let nothing stand 
between you and it—hbeg, borrow the money and buy it; crimes have 
alas! been committed before now to secure such congenial fiddles, 
“tis true, ’tis pity; pity “tis ’tis true!” Violins have been carried 
off like stolen brides, stolen by their irresponsible admirers, Their 
owners have been stalled, cajoled, even cheated, and their deaths have 
been watched for as those watch for and rejoice over the disappearance 
of hated rivals in love. I knew a great player, one quite in the first 
rank, who could never be trusted with the loan of a violin to which 
he had taken a fancy ; he was in the habit of disappearing suddenly 
and the violin along with him. ‘Thus even the covetousness and the- 
frailty of man seem to lend a kind of tragic lustre to the weird and 
irresistible fascinations of the violin ! 

It is no part of my programme to chronicle the exploits of female 
violinists, or even to record their names. Although isolated celebrities, 
regarded as eccentricities, have appeared occasionally on the concert 
stage before the present century, it was not till the Sisters Millanolo 
electrified Europe in 1838-57—the one by her irresistible pathos, the 
other by her vivacity and breadth of tone—that criticism was silenced 
and prejudice had to hide its diminished head. Mlle. Therese Mill- 
anolo, the eldest, still lives in Paris, and is widely known and beloved 
as Madame Parmentier, the widow of a distinguished French officer. 
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There is but one other name worthy to be bracketed with hers; it is 
that of Mlle. Wilhelmina Neruda, afterwards Norman Neruda, and 
now Lady Hallé, This great artiste, the widow of the distinguished 
pianist, Sir Charles Hallé, is certainly the most accomplished all-round 
lady violinist that has ever appeared, If not rivalling the Millanolos 
in a certain romantic charm, she probably has a larger acquaintance 
with the classical and the advanced schools, which in the days of the 
Millanolos were less affected by the virtuoso than they are now. Lady 
Hallé’s quartet-playing is unrivalled, no female competitor having yet 
made good her claim to compete successfully with her; whilst her 
execution of bravura music and star-solos, when she pleases to indulge 
in such lighter sensations, is as faultless as it is effective and capti- 
vating. It would be almost invidious to mention the large number of 
female aspirants to the highest violin honours now before the public, 
but I shall not be far wrong if, looking with a prophetic eye into the . 
future, I prophesy that the name of Maud Macarthy, now a mere 
child (aged 14, 1898), will stand out as the brightest violin genius of 
the last decade of the nineteenth century. 

I might be expected to say a word about lady ’cellists ‘before I close 
this disquisition on “ Violins and Girls.” I first saw a lady violon- 
cellist in 1857; she held the instrument;-as a man holds it, between 
her knees, and it seemed to me ungraceful, . Girls now have a strong 
supporting-rod fixed in the instrument, which lifts it from the ground 
for them, and with more or less grace the body of the instrument is 
held flat against their knees without defining them. The ’cello will 
never be so graceful, nor will it probably be ever wielded by-women 
with such charm as the violin. It will always remain in their hands 
a little unwieldy. But now that the bicycle and the racket, the. golf- 
club, and even the gun, have been claimed by the sex as their own, 
we can hardly expect them to draw the line at the violoncello—no, 
nor yet at the. double bass, flute, or even the drums and trumpet! 
The adoption of the violin by women has given an enormous impulse 
to the violin trade; and if it has in,some cases aggravated the suffer- 
ings of many middle- class families and ministered to the vanity of 
many silly and incompetent girls, we must also remember that it has 
provided rare and gifted women with a magical instrument for self- 
expression and self-revelation, and dowered the modern concert-room 
with- an entirely new and fascinating manifestation of the “ Eternal 
Feminine.” - 2, 

H. R. Hawes, 
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AY 1898 will be remembered for a long ‘time in Italy; and one 
may- wish that-that eventful month may mark the turning- 
point in political life of the new kingdom. The revolt was general, 
the explosion broke out almost suddenly, but long was the pericd of 
preparation. “ Malcontento” is quite a household word in Italy—and 
the Italians had more than one reason _to be dissatisfied mie theiv 
national government. 
The rise in the price of bread, as a consequence of the Tipas 
` American war, was the aintnediats: but by no means the only, cause 
of the uprising which darkened the skies of sunny Italy for several 
days. The enormous taxation imposed upon a people yet young in 
its national life, in order to carry.out a policy far too big for the 
financial means of the country ; the failure in the attempt to establish 
a strong colony in the Red Sea; the economic war with France ; the 
‘scanty help Italy received from her’ allies in time of need ;, the politica! 
corruption, unchecked’ when not’ encouraged by those who stood at 
the helm of the State; the impotence of the Chambers of Deputies to 
deal with the evil-doers as the claims of justice and fhe voice of the 
people required, all these evils have prepared a propitious ground fox 
~the agitators both of the radical and reactionary parties, 
: The Bread Riots began towards the end of April, and in a few days 
_ they assumed a very alarming aspect, especially in the small towns of 
_ the Neapolitan provinces, inhabited by people ordinarily pacific and 
law-abiding. Thé-destruction of property was wanton and widespread, 
women ‘careless of their lives leading the men to the assault, In 
many cases the riots soon came to an end; in others the immediate 
abolition of-the octrot did not produce the desired effect. 
. To show how hard ¡was the task of the local authoritiés I will point 
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out, as a fair instance, what happened at Naples. First; there was a 
demonstration against the duty on bread, which was promptly-abolished. 
Then another demonstration took place against the price of bread, 
which was still too high, and the price was lowered to thirty-five cents 
per kilo—about threepence for a two-pound loef. The people were 
pleased, but not the bakers, who at once decided to shut up all their 
bakeries. The Mayor wisely opened about forty municipal bakeries. 
The people had their bread, but the bakers were out of: work ; hence a 
fourth riotous demonstration of all the workers, ‘The Mayor was once 
more equal to the emergency, and told them, “ You want work, very 
` well. Go to your bakeries, make as much bread as you like, and, 
provided it is of the proper quality and properly baked, I will buy it 
from you and sell it to the people.” - 

The public peace at Naples was thus restored, but in te neigh- 
bouring villages the riots increased to a very alarming extent, In ‘ 
many cases the ferocity of the people was simply Kurdish. I will 
remember in their favour malo suades fame, but even hunger, in its 
most cruel form, cannot justify atrocious deeds of the following kind. 

On May 1 a mob of .about three thousand, mostly women, took 
possession of the little town of Minervino Murge, in the province of 
Bari. In less than three hours they ransacked and devastated all 
the public buildings——town hall, post. office, telegraph office, savings’ 

‘bank, tax-collector’s office, octroi office—and six private houses. The 
' Wnder-Prefect of Barletta, informed of what was going on, sent there 
thirty soldiers and a few carabineers. They were, however, powerless 
to cope with the revolt, and were compelled at once to take shelter 
in the barracks, which were soon surrounded by the irritated mob. 
Meantime the house of the doctor, Signor Giuseppe Brandi, and the 
, house and mill of Signor Barletta, were ransacked and ruined, after 
the massacre of the owners. Doctor Brandi faced the mob from’ 
the window of his upper room, and begged them, for mercy’s sake, to 
gO away, as his wife was ill, and any disturbance might kill her, as, 
xin fact, it did. 
One of the ringleaders answered the doctor with a scornful and 
threatening grin, and with all his might tried to-smash the door.. 
` “The doctor’seized a revolver and killed him on the spot. The house 
-was at once invaded, the doctor was soon caught and cut to -pieces 
-with an axe, and the bed on which Signora Brandi was lying was set 
on fire, She contrived to get out of the flames, but soon after fell 
dead on the ground. 

Signor Barletta was similarly-situated. He, too, tried to appease 
the mob by giving them the keys of the mill. ‘Take all the flour,” 
he said, “but save my life and my wife's.” The mob shouted in 
reply, “A morte! A morte!” Signor Barletta then took all he 
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possessed in money—about sixty thousand lire—and threw it to 

the mob, saying: “ Here is all I have got; take it, but save our lives.” 
Not even this could quench the bloodthirstiness of the mob; they ` 
wanted his blood, and they got it. The house was invaded and 

burned, the mill was ransacked and devastated, and Signor Barletta 

was killed on the spot. The fury of the mob lasted two days more, 

and the rioters, in their madness, emptied sacks of flour into the gutter. 

It was bread at the beginning, but it was raging vengeance and 

madness at the end. 

There was no organisation in the Neapolitan provinces ; the riots 
were absolutely independent of one another, but they were originated 
by the same ‘cause—misery ; they aimed, at the same object—a loud 
protest by means of devastation; they all ended in the same way— 

„viz. after two or three days the soldiers restored order, the dead were 
bined, and the ringleaders taken to prison to pe dealt with by the 
military court. 

In the north, at Milan, the uprising was of quite a different 
character. 

In the South of Italy it was truly a question of bread and bread 
alone. In Central Italy it was a question of work, in Lombardy a 
truly revolutionary movement. The Neapolitan mob shouted for 
bread and bread alone, some asking for cheaper bread, some others for 
<í free bread.” In Tuscany the cry was, “ Pane o Lavoro!” (bread or 
work). In Lombardy quite another trumpet was sounded: “ Down 
with the Government! Down with the Dynasty!” The Milanese, 
of all the people of Italy, have plenty of work and bread, and it is 
admitted by all that bread had nothing to do with the revolt of Milan. 
E have studied this movement from its inception, and my conclusion 
is that the revolt broke out long before it was expected, thus making 
the discomfiture more certain. 

The great majority of the population of. Milan was, and is, con- 
servative and loyal to the King, although not pleased with the doings 
of the Government. Only a minority, but a very noisy and active 
minority, is against monarchical institutions, For some time past 
the revolutionary party of Milan have made no mystery of: their 
political aspirations towards the establishment of a Milanese republic, 
to be called “ Republica Ambrogiana.” The Secolo, as the principal 
organ of the democracy in Lombardy, has often hinted at the possi- 
bility of forming snch a republic, whilst the Jtalia del Popolo, the 
official organ of the republican party, written at the headquarters and 
by the principal leaders, has for these last ten years worked to this 
end, not only by means of anti-dynastic articles, but also by dis- 
tributing to their subscribers, as a kind of Christmas box, one year a 
gauntlet, another year a revolver, another a blackthorn. Last year 
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they gave for Christmas presents satchels, with these words : “ Dalle 
al tronco,” the republican motto of Alberto Mario, which means > 
“Strike at the root ”—i e., the monarchy. ; D 

The first barricade erected on the fatal Sunday, the 8th of May, 

was adorned by such a motto, and the defenders wore the satchel. ` 

` Milan is also the headquarters of Socialism and Anarchism. 
Socialists and Republicans once,upon a time were implacable foes. 
Many a battle they fought one against the other; but since 1886 the 
two have come to love each other more, or to hate each other less, , 
whichever it may be; and towards the end of 1895 they entered into 
partnèrship against their common enemy—Crispi! Then the Anarchists. 
came in. Decent Republicans and timid Socialists were rather averse 
to ally themselves with anarchy; the very name was loathsome to 
them. However, this natural mistrust soon disappeared, and the 
Anarchists were welcomed into the dual alliance. Still another ele- 
ment was to enter—the clerical party. The Charch in Italy is.the 
natural enemy of the present kingdom. She has been despoiled of the 
temporal power, and, as the end justifies the means, a faction of the 
clerical party, led by 4 well-known priest and agitator, Don Davide 
Albertario, entered into this alliance of the revolutionary forces, which: 
became a Republican-Socialist-Anarchic-Clerical league, each party 
working for its particular end, but all against the Dynasty of Savoy,” 
which is the stronghold of united Italy. They all know that as long 
as the present dynasty lives so long will last the unity of Italy, and, 
‘therefore, so long there will be no room for a federative Republic, nor 
for Socialism, Anarchism, or the Temporal Power. The faults of the. 
Government were great, no doubt. I will not try to excuse them. 
here, much as I should like to do so; but in fairness to a much-tried: 
Ministry, I am bound to notice that the Italian Government have 
not only to fight against forces which are, as everywhere else, natur-- 
ally anti-Constitutional, but also against-the Church, which in every 
other country is a strong Conservative and law-abiding power. 

Each set of agitators had its own special organ—to wit, ‘JI Secolo 
for the advanced Radicals, L'Italia del Popolo for the Republicans, La 
Lotta di Classe for the Socialists and Anarchists, and, the Osservatore 
Cattolico for the clerical agitators. ' All these papers, now suppressed, 
for more than two weeks gave prominence to the bread riots in other 
parts of Italy, thus preparing the minds of the people for a great. 
revolt against the Government and the Monarchy., The watchword at 
Milan was not Bread, but Revolution ; it could not have been other--. . 
wise. And this is how the revolt was brought about. The revolu- 
tionary party had decided to have a big demonstration on Sunday, the- 
8th of May, to sympathise with the bread rioters. To this end a 
notice was issued on Friday, the 6th, which was worded in a manner | 
to make, clear the nature of this demonstration. It was intended as 
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-a sort of counterpoise to the demonstration Turin was going to have 
the same day in commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
opening of the first Italian Parliament. The article published in the 
Secolo of Milan, of the 7th, clearly stated this. The authorities, there- 
fore, forbade the meeting and ordered the seizure of the notices. On 
the morning of the 7th the police met three men who were distribu- 
ting these notices amongst the workmen of a factory. They were 
arrested and led to the police station, which, however, was soon 
surrounded by an exasperated mob, who threatened to invade the 
building if the three arrested persons were not discharged. The 
Italian police, pro bono pacis, often give way to the demand of the 
mob to avoid @ worse evil, and in this case they at once released two 
of the persons arrested, against whom no charge was entered, but 
detained the third one. Through this began the revolt, which lasted 
fully three days. A few agitators went to some factories and cém- 
pelled the workmen to cease work at once. It is stated that the 
police themselves advised some of the employers to close the factories! 
The Socialist leaders were soon on the spot, and seeing what was going 
on, tried. to prevent any further disorders, but were not listened to. 
Matters had already taken a wrong turn, and the mob was beyond 
control. The deputy Turati, now amongst the arrested, in a moment 
of despair said: “ We ara not ready yet, let not the police choose the 
time of our fighting ; go home now; we shall soon be together again, 
and then we will lead you-to victory.” Signor Turati had for years 
sown the wind, and the whirlwind proved to be stronger than his 
exhortations to peace. The spot where this first riot took place was 
surrounded by many important factories, the workmen of which went, 
mostly out of curiosity, ta swell the mob in the streets. The police 
applied at once for military assistance, and on the appearance of the 
soldiers the mob uttered the not unusual greeting, “Long live our 
brothers of the Army!” This was a ruse de guerre which failed. 
Soldiers and workmen had at once the first encounter in the fight 
between law and mob. Two or three were killed on either side: the 
first blood was thus shed, and it called for more. 

In the centre of the city, the West End of Milan, the cry was, 
“Down with the King! Down with Savoy !” but in the suburbs the 
ery was, “ Down with the masters! Down with property! Long 
tive Socialism!” A workman approached Signor Grondona, the chief 
of a firm of railway-carriage builders, employing about 2000 hands, 
~and with a sardonic smile said to him: “ At last the time has arrived 
when we shall do no more work, and you shall work for us,” ; 

The clericals have not special cry of their own. They satisfied 
themselves by rubbing their hands and saying: “Down it goes at 
fast.” Little they knew that not the dynasty, not united Italy was 
then going down, but society itself. : j 
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The Secolo of May 7 contained this exhortation : ‘ The facts of to- 
day are ugly, sad and shameful. Why assault palaces and devastate 
property ? Whoever acts in this way is the enemy of the people, the 
enemy of liberty. You are right in protesting against the killing of 
your fellow-workers, but as we know that severe orders came from 
Rome, we beg of you, ‘for your wives’ sakes and for your children’s, do 
not go into the pee and be killed. “Go home and stay at home; 
your time will come.’ 

This was accepted as a kind of repentance, bii it was too late to 
mend. : 

The talia del Popolo was still hopeful, and it sounded another cal} 
to arms with an incendiary article on this note: “ To-day the police 
and the army. were thirsty, bloodthirsty; they drank our blood, 
to-morrow we will bathe in theirs.” Both these papers were seized, 
and the editorial staffs of both arrested. 

. The Government, informed of the gravity of the situation on the 
afternoon of the 7th, appointed General Bava-Beccaris Military Com- 
missioner over all the city, and no better man could have been chosen 
to cope successfully with the revolt. The night of the 7th passed off 
quietly, but at dawn of the 8th the revolt broke out again. A friend | 
of mine, who was in the midst of the revolt, assures me that its 
importance has been very much exaggerated in the first reports 
sent abroad; and from the official documents, since published, it 
appears that about ninety barricades were erected, and some twenty 
houses ransacked to provide the necessary material to build them. 
The number of the killed amounted to seventy-two, and that of the 
seriously wounded to sixty-three.. On Monday evening order was 
restored in Milan, but Tuesday, May 10, was a very dull day, as the 
silence of death had passed over the most gay city of Italy. One of 
the most memorable episodes of the third day was the transport of one 
hundred and four prisoners from the police station to the cellulare. 
-They were handcuffed two by two. -At each side of them stood a cara- 
bineer with a revolver in hand, ready to shoot at the first attempt at 

escape. In front and in the rear were squadrons of cavalry. This 
sad cortège passed through the streets of Milan amid perfect silence; and 
I would call this the apotheosis of violence triumphing over rindnese. 
On Wednesday morning shops and factories were reopened, but it 
will take years to undo the mischief done on May 7, 8, and 9, 1898. 
Ali are sadder now ; one may hope that they will be wiser also, The 
agitators, the deluded, the masses, the governing classes, the Govern— 
zaent, all have had their lesson ; may it be fruitful to them! 

Undoubtedly the Milanese agitators misunderstood the feeling of 
the people at large. They thought that because the great majority of 
the Milanese was with them in shouting “ down with colonial expan- 
sion ; down with political corruption ; down with Crispi’s megalomania ; 
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down with a policy too big for our limited means,” it would likewise 
be with them in shouting, “ Down with the monarchy; down with the 
dynasty.” But here they’ made their great mistake. l 

Tt has been said that'two things are very sound, in Italy—tke, 
king and the people: between the two stand the Parliamentary 
institutions, which in Italy have, for want of political education and 
moral courage, worked very badly. The Bishop of London said the 
other day, “ As knowledge is power, ignorance is impotency.” This. 
in a nut-shell is the sad situation of Italy. Political ignorance has, 
begotten political and moral disorder. l 

The consequences of the revolt at Milan politically are very serious, 
because it affects all the future policy of the Italian Government in’ 
their relations both with the extreme parties and the Church. f 

It is not necessary to go into particulars, to see how much and in 
what degree-the clerical agitators participated in the revolt of Milan A 
siffice it’ to ‘say that the principal organ of the clerical party in. 
Lombardy, edited by Don Davide Albertario, the henchman of Cardinal: 
Ferrari, has for years carried on a campaign against the monarchy, . 
and that at the last Hucharist meeting, a clerical orator proclaimed.. 
their motto to be Indietro Savoja, as an antithesis to the national motto,- 
Avanti sempre Savoja. 

To make matters worse, Cardinal Ferrari, the Archbishop of Milan, 
as soon as the revolt broke out, left town. For two days no one 
knew where he had gone, but on the third day he sent a telegram- 
to General Bava-Beccaris, the military Commissioner, to whose hands - 
the city was entrusted, asking him to release all the monks who 
were arrested during the turmoil. Not having received a telegraphic 
reply, he sent a letter to General Bava-Beccaris, in which he said -. 
“« When I left town I could not foresee the deplorable events which- 
have thrown all the town into consternation, and I make haste to- 

_ assure your Excellency of my full adherence to the principles of order 
and justice.” The papers at once observed that when Cardinal 
Ferrari left Milan the revolt was going on and the town was full of 
barricades. , f 

The General replied to the Cardinal very sharply. “I deplore,” 
he says, “ that`a strange coincidence of facts has not permitted you 
to be in town in these days of disorder. It would have been a great 
help if the Milanese clergy, having received from their chief a diretto. 
impulso, had spoken without any delay words of peace and tendered 
their ministrations to shorten the sanguinary and fratricidal struggle.” 
Cardinal Ferrari was not long in perceiving that his position towards 
the atithorities was very much shaken, and directed his coadjutor to 
go personally to pay ‘a visit to the General. He went at once and 
offered the services of the Church to pacify the minds of the people. 
According ‘to a report that appeared in the dailies of May 13, the 
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General gave this cutting reply : “ This offer of the Church is inspired 
by dread of the consequences. of what they have done.” The Liberal 
paper freely attacked Cardinal Ferrari for having deserted his flock 
~ in time of danger, and the Government for some days announced 
. their intention to take some strong measure against him, f 
The Pope has since written a letter to Cardinal: Ferrari, in which 
he regrets the absénce of the Archbishop from Milan, but at the 
same time he uses very strong words against the Government and the 
national press. In the late Ministry of the Marquis of Rudini there 
were two currents : one, led by the Marquis Visconti-Venosta, was for . 
a policy of conciliation towards the Vatican, and of severe measures 
against the Radical agitators; the other - current, led by Signor 
°- Zanardelli, was for a policy more severe towards clerical agitators 
than towards the Radicals. ` The ‘Marquis of Rudini vainly tried to 
conciliate the two opposizig forces, and was compelled to present the 
xesignation of his Cabinet. The new one he has formed seems dis- 
sposed to act rigorously against the extreme parties. 
The Marquis of Rudini, in presenting to, the House his new 
"Ministry, said: “ You may call me to account for, responsibilities 
incurred by the late Administration as well as by the present Cabinet, 
but you should listen to men of honest intentions, with the object of 
making prompt provision for political and economic necessities, | 
Wo are on the point of writing one of the most momentous pages of 
- our Parliamentary history; but may the very difficulties that now 
confront us strengthen our ‘faith in the free institutions which have 
- been, and will be, the religion of our political life!” a Ta 
This spirited declaration sounds very patriotic, and the Premier of 
#taly shows himself thereby to possess both courage and decision ; but 
something more than drastic measures against the revolutionary and. 
reactionary parties is required to restore in the Italian people some 
sort of confidence in Parliamentary institutions. Undoubtedly the. 
political wisdom of the present Cabinet will be tested by its forthcoming 
-social and economic reforms, ; ` - i l 


GIovANNI Datta VECCHIA, 


THE REPORT OF .THE OPIUM 
COMMISSION. 


HE opium question is one about which most people would have to 
confess that their ideas are vague and their information is 
scanty. Few could even say with precision what the question at 
issue is, and fewer still could give any intelligent account of the 
present state of the opium controversy. It is generally known that 
in some way the Government of India is deriving a considerable part 
ef its revenue from a trade in opium carried on with China, and that 
it holds tenaciously to this trade on account of the revenue attaching 
to it. It is known, on the other hand, that the morality of the trade 
has for many years been vehemently assailed on the ground that this 
importation of Indian opium to China has wrought immeasurable 
harm amongst the Chinese people. But, beyond this, little is 
generally known, and the merits of the case are but little understood. 
At a time when China is in every one’s mouth, and when the 
decadence of the Chinese Empire and the decrepitude of the Chinese 
Government are becoming more and more apparent every week, it is 
only reasonable once more to call attention to the fact that- the 
gradual but certain ruin of China through the spread of the 
opium habit, has again and again been foretold, both by English 
opponents of the opium trade and also by the Chinese themselves, 
It is only reasonable, also, once more to call attention to the 
nature of the connection of the Government of India with the 
trade, and to the nature of the moral objections entertained by many. 
to its continuance. 

The present article will be devoted mainly to a criticism on the 
Report of a Royal Commission which was appointed in 1893 to inquire 
into certain matters connected with the system by which the opium 
revenue of India is-raised. That Report is of such a character as to 
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have misled the public entirely in regard to the real drift of the 
evidence received by the Commission as far as it relates to Chinese 
feeling and opinion on the opium question, or as it relates to the 
effects of opium-smoking on the Chinese people. But, before coming 
to a consideration of this Report, I will state in few words the 
character of the connection of the Indian Government with the trade 
-in exporting opium to China. My description is taken from an 
official source : : , 


“The opium revenue is raised partly by a monopoly of opium in Bengal, 
and partly by the levy of a duty on all opium exported from native States. 
. . . The cultivator of opium in the monopoly districts receives advances to 
enable him to prepare the land for the crop, and he is required to deliver 
the whole of the produce at a fixed price to opium agents, by whom it is 
despatched to the [two] Government factories to be prepared for the China 
market, The chests of manufactured opium are sold by auction at monthly 

- sales which take place in Calcutta.” 


In other words, the Indian Government carries on a huge business 
in opium, as cultivators, manufacturers, and wholesale merchants, 
in the same way that the Government of this country might, if 
it saw fit, carry on a huge business concern as distillers and vendors 
of spirits to be consumed in the African market. Imagine a concern 
of that sort kept going in the United Kingdom as a Government 
monopoly, all the processes of distillation, &c. &c., being carried on by 
officers of the Government, and’ finally the casks of distilled liquor | 
being sold, for consumption amongst the negroes of Africa, at monthly 
auction sales in London, and we have an almost exact parallel tò the 
Bengal monopoly system and the export trade in-opium carried on by 
the Indian Government. : 2 

This is the manner of trade to which the anti-opium party in this 
country have been objecting, and with good reason, for many years, 
and to which they will object as long as it lasts. They object to the 
trade as one utterly unbecoming to the dignity and to the sense of the 
moral responsibility which should characterise the actions of a great 
civilised Power, and as one fraught with ruinous consequences to the 
semi-civilised people for'whose market the Government of India caters. 
They-contend that no financial gain can compensate for the loss of 
self-respect and for the lowering of the public standard of national 
morality which, must ever accompany such a traffic as this. The 
pitiful attempts at self-justification which are ever being made by the 
defenders of this part of the Indian revenue remind one of the saying 
that, “ Tt is one thing for a man to whitewash himself, and it is quite 
another thing for him to wash himself white.” 
` The revenue from this miserable business is now much Jess than it 
was twenty years ago, and while the total revenue of India has for 
some time past been steadily increasing this branch of it has been 
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gradually decreasing. Thus each year it becomes easier for us than 
it formerly was to shake ourselves free from the complications that 
this trade involves us in, and by so doing to arrest, as far as may be 
possible at this late hour, the decay of China for which we as a nation 
are so largely responsible. In the year 1879-80 the net opium 
revenue of India was £8,251,670. In the year 1895-96 it was 
£3,159,400. _This shrinkage is mainly due to the fact that in recent 
years, as the demoralisation of the Chinese nation through opium has 
proceeded, the practice of cultivating opium for themselves, on the 
part of the Chinese people, has enormously increased. . Side. by side 
with a growing bondage to thé opium habit there has necessarily been 
a decreasing power on the ‘pait of consumers of the drug to purchase 
the more wholesome and useful articles of Western commerce. The 
habitual opium-smoker, besides being notoriously an indolent and 
unproductive member of society, is with few exceptions a man who 
never has money to spend on clothing his wife and children with the 
more expensive textile fabrics that come from abroad. ‘The sale of 
wife and children to supply the opium-smoker with the drug is a 
matter of constant occurrence. The Indian opium trade with China, 
and the more recent development of the Chinese home-trade in opium, 
have beyond all question largely interfered with the development of 
legitimate trade between China and the Western nations, and will con- 
tinue to do go. 

I will now state briefly the reasons there are for connecting the 
demoralisation and decay of China with the growth ‘of the opium 
habit, I will do this, not in my own words, nor in the words of 
anybody who has taken any part in the anti-opium agitation that for 
many years has been going on in this country. My first authority is 
a Chinese man of letters, whose evidence was received and published 
by the Royal Commission on Opium, to which I have already referred. 
Yu Keng Pak, the son of the chief secretary in the yamén of the 
Governor of Canton, in the words I am about to quote, expresses his 

own view, and the view taken by his countrymen, of the effect 

produced by opium-smoking on the Chinese nation. He does not 
hesitate to name England as ‘being the cause of his country’s mis- 
fortune. l $ 


“ How can China,” he asks, “help being weak? Those [Chinese] who 
discuss the opium trade say that it does incalculable harm to China; it is 
from it that China is reduced to poverty and weakness. What can be urged 
in excuse by the party that at once gets the profit and does the injury ? 
Surely England must shrink from the judgment that is passed on her 
behind her back. Surely she cannot bear to sit and see the people of a 
ner | country injured by herself without even stretching out a helping 

nd!” tals ae 


The Chinese people frequently speak of the introduction of opium to 
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China as a scheme of the foreigner for injuring China and under- 
mining its strength before proceeding to conquer it. The following is 
an extract from a.Chinese book that I bought a few years ago in 
Hankow. It is called “Ki hai Chung-kwoh” (“A Scheme for 
_ injuring China ”): i ; ; 


“The people at large are easily befooled, and they fell blindly into the 
trap which these robbers [the foreign importers of opium]‘had get for 
them. - Like some large fish that has swallowed a hook and got it info 
his stomach, they could not escape. . . . This scheme for injuring people 
was complete ; it: was killing men in the dark. without using a knife.” 


But it is not the Chinese alone who speak of the emasculating | 
` effects of opium on the nation. Mr. R. W. Hurst, H.B.M. Consul at 
Tainan, tells the Royal Commissioners that: “ As long as China 
‘remains a nation of opium-smokers, there is not the least reason to fear 
that she will become a military power of any Importance, as the habit 
“saps the energies and vitality of the nation.” Mr. E. Starkey, a 
British merchant resident at Chinkiang, himself formerly an importer ~ 
.of opium, says in his evidence given to the Commission : “ As, long as 
„the smoking of opium in China is tolerated, the people will remain 
inert, and will thus never be a danger to other nations of Asia.” 
Such testimonies as these might be quoted by the score, and from all 
classes of residents-in China. They are most emphatic in the case of 
those. witnesses who have seen most of the social life of the Chinese, . 
and they extend over more than half a century. The opponents of - 
the opium trade are not arguing on the basis of some pre-conceived 
theory, bit on facts of evidence which are overwhelming in their 
character and quantity, : 

It is well known that the Indian Government has never treated 
this question as a moral question, but only as a question of finance 
and of revenue, A number of persons in this country persist, in 
doing the same. Surely there must be in the minds of men some 
confused and chaotic ides, of the moral government of the universe 
when they can defend as sound, a system of finance which is built up 
on the rotten foundation of a huge moral wrong.. The last ally that 
the Indian Government has found.in its work of self-justification ig . 
the Royal Commission on Opium whose (China) Report I shall now 
proceed to criticise. This Report has been well described ‘by one of 
the- Commissioners, who declined to affix his signature to it, as “an 
elaborate defence of the opium-trade,” -To this day it has never been 
really discussed in Parliament. In a debate held in the House of - 
Commons shortly after it was published its true character was exposed 
by two members of the House`who had long been familiar with the 
details ‘of the opium question, and who had mastered a great part of 
the-evidence published by the Commission as it appeared, volume by . 
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volume, long before the Report itself was issued. The time for dis- 
cussion on that occasion was short, and nothing that could be called 
an answer was offered to the attack made upon the Report by Sir 
Joseph Pease and Mr. John Ellis. The Secretary of State for India, 
Mr. Henry Fowler, though he did not hesitate to say frankly that he 
had “ found it quite impossible to read the evidence and Report so as 
to pronounce an opinion,” took upon him to lecture soundly the two 
members who had read the evidence and the Report for venturing to 
“remain perfectly unconvinced, notwithstanding the overwhelming 
character of the evidence ”—-which evidence he himself had not read ! 
Perhaps by this time Sir Henry Fowler has had time to study the 
Report along with the evidence. If so, he will probably be willing 
to admit now that in the whole course of his Parliamentary experi- 
ence he has never known a Report presented to Parliament which was, 
in parts at least, so entirely in the teeth of the eyidence which had 
been submitted to the Commissioners, and he will now, no doubt, be 
prepared to forgive Sir Joseph Pease and Mr, John Ellis for anticipa- 
ting him in making this discovery. 

I will now proceed to give an account of the genesis of the Opium 
Commission, of its methods of treating all anti-opium evidence received 
from China, and of the general character of the Report which the 
Commissiorers finally presented to Parliament. It is not my business 
to give any account here of the pro-opium evidence from China that 
was laid before the Commission. No one denies that a good deal of 
the evidenca was of that character. My contention is that evidence 
favourable to the use of opium was the only evidence that the Com- 
missioners seriously considered. It is a simple fact that in all their 
Report they do not give one single quotation from any anti-opium 
witness, unless it is either garbled or so twisted as to be useful in 
supporting some pro-opium conclusion which the witness would not 
have wished to support. 

- In June 18938 a resolution was passed in the House of Commons 
asking for the appointment of a Royal Commission to inquire into 
matters connected with the cultivation of the Poppy in India and 
the manufacture and sale of. opium. The opening words of the 
resolution were as follows: 7 


“ Having regard to thestrong objections urged, on moral grounds, to 
the system by which the Indian opium revenue is raised, this House 
presses on the Government of India to continue their policy of greatly 
diminishing the cultivation of the poppy and the production and the 
sale of opium.” 


In asking for the appointment of a Royal Commission, six points 
were specified in regard to which inquiries should be made by the 
Commissioners, None of these dealt adequately - with the strongest 
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of all-the objections urged on moral grounds, to the opium revenue of 
the Indian. Government—namely, the havoc which opium-smoking 
has wrought amongst the Chinese. By far the largest part of this 
revenue is derived from the export of opium to China and the Far 
Hast. In regard to this branch of the inquiry no direct mention is 
made, in the Commissioners’ order of reference, of the moral aspect of 
the export opium trade. China is not mentioned in the instructions 
given to the Commission. The omission is, of course, significant. 
The Commissioners were instructed to report on “ the effect on the 
finances of India of the prohibition of the sale and export of opium,” 
and, in regard to the home trade, they were also to report on ‘“ the 
consumption of opium by the different races and in the different 
districts of India, and the effect of such consumption on the moral 
and physical condition of the people.” 

The Commission commenced its sittings in London on September 8, 
1893, when a number of witnesses who had resided in India, China, 
and other parts of the East appeared before it and gave evidence. 
Subsequently the Commissioners proceeded to India and held further 
sittings there. Although an inquiry into the effects of opium con- 
sumption in China was not included in the order of reference which 
the Commissioners had before them, it was left to their discretion to 
make such inquiry if they thought fit. Directly they commenced 
their work they perceived, of course, that it would be “impossible to 
form a complete judgment of the moral objections raised against the 
Indian opium revenue system without considering the effects of that 
trade abroad.” Accordingly, they not-only accepted the evidence 
tendered to them by China witnesses who appeared before them in 
London, but later on they sent out, under the authority of the Com- 
mission, a set of twenty questions to her Majesty’s Minister in China, 
to be issued by him to certain classes of persons specified—viz., 
British Consuls, officials of the Chinese Government—at the Minister's 
discretion, medical men, merchants, “and others resident in, or 
natives of, China who are specially conversant with any part of China 
in which opium is grown or consumed.” These questions, or some of 
them, went to the root of the moral objections entertained by a large 
number of people to the Indian export trade in opium. It is obvious 
that the Commiseion, having thus taken upon itself the responsibility 
of facing the moral question as it affects China, was bound to report 
truly to Parliament the results of this inquiry. In due time the whole, 
or the greater part, of the evidence submitted to the Commission 
- was published in five large volumes of a Blue-book. A sixth volume, 
containing the Report of the Commissioners, and a seventh, containing 
other matter, which was neither evidence nor Report properly so called, 
were issued later. 

I propose now to compare some of the statements in the Report 
telating to the evidence received from China with the evidence itself. 
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Tt is not possible to cumber the pages of a review with lists of names 
‘and with numerous references to authorities, but I may say that all the 
assertions I shall make regarding the Report are based on data that I 
have spent much time and pains in collecting for myself from the 
pages of the Blue-book, and I have before me as I write a printed 
justification for every charge that I am now about to make against the 
Commissioners, as well as for other charges of a similar character that 
I will not now touch upon. ‘The full statement will ere long be in 
the hands of the public, and the more carefully the truth of each one 
of my assertions is sifted the better shall I be pleased. 

My first resolution to make a complete and thorough investigation 
of the evidence from China and to compare it with the Commissioners’ 
summary of it was come to on this wise. In a somewhat cursory 
reading of the Report I lighted upon two particular sentences which 
surprised me not a little as I read them. The first of these sentences 
is to be found in vol. vi. p. 61, and is as follows: “ It may. be added 
that there is no evidence from China of any popular desire that the 
import of Indian opium should be stopped.” It is needless to say 
that this assertion, if true, would have a very important bearing on 
the opium controversy, and the fact, if it were a fact, would be one of 
the most cogent arguments that the defenders of the Indian opium 
trade could wield in their efforts to justify this: part of the Indian 
revenue. What shall be said of the assertion if it is not true? 
What shall be said of this summing up of the evidence if it 
can be shown that the evidence which the Commissioners declare 
to be non-existent’ has been published by their own authority, and is 
both plentiful in quantity and also emphatic in its tone? I have 
lived for many years in China, and claim to know something of the 
Chinese people and of their opinions on various subjects. -I have 
read, and I have at this moment in my possession, Chinese popular 
books denouncing the importers of opium and all their deeds in no 
measured terms, These books were not written, as some people who 
are ignorant of Chinese thought and feeling seem to imagine, at 
missionary instigation. They are purely heathen books, and many of 
their references and allusions are distinctly idolatrous. They are to 
be bought, I suppose, at almost any book-stall, in almost any large 
town, in almost any part of the Chinese Empire. I have frequently 
seen, them on sale in that part of China in which I have resided. 
The evidence of sûch books by itself was quite enough to convince me 
that no inquiry made in China from Chinese witnesses, or from people 
who know anything of native life and opinion, could possibly have 
resulted as the Commissioners assert that their inquiry resulted, 
viz.,—in no evidence being given of the existénce of a popular desire 
that the import of Indian opium should be stopped. Bat this was 
mot my only reason for disbelieving the Commissioners’ assertion. 
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T have myself been asked again and again, times out of number; 
sometimes in places where my name, occupation, and nationality were 
alike unknown, if I thought it was a right thing for Europeans to 
bring opium into China and to cause all the wretchedness ‘which 
opium-smoking involves to the Chinese. Under these circumstances: 
I felt morally certain, without even looking at the evidence which the 
Commissioners had before thêm, and:on which they were reporting to 
Parliament, that an examination of it would show that the statement 
in question must certainly be opposed to fact. 

A second statement of the Commissioners regarding the facts of 
evidence from China surprised me scarcely less than the first. - It 
occurs in another part of the Report (vol. vi. p. 51), and is to the 
effect that the medical opinions concerning opium which they had 
received from China indicate that opium-smoking in moderstion is not 
harmful, and that moderation is the rule. l 

I knew enough of what the majority of medical men in China were 
likely to say on this subject to convince me that this statement, like 
. the last, must certainly be opposed to the bulk of the evidence that 
the Commissioners had received. Yet the statement was not an 
unimportant one, nor one on which no argument of consequence 
depended. To whose opinion, on such a subject as this, will thes. 
majority of ‘the readers of the Report pay more attention than to the 
opinion of medical men in China? The majority of the medical wit- 
nesses, we are told on the authority of the Commissioners, regard the 
habit of smoking opium in moderation as harmless, and assert that in 
China opium is generally so smoked. Who more likely to know, 
people will say, than the medical men? How conclusive such testi- 
mony! What further evidence do we require to show that the 
anti-opium party have been guilty of gross exaggeration? So 
numbers of people will have reasoned'as they read the Commissioners” 
assurances in regard to the character of the-medical evidence from 
China, either in the Blue-book itself or as quoted in the daily news- 
papers. But what if the ‘statement in question ‘is utterly untrue ? 
What if the balance of medical evidence is strongly on the other side, 
strongly opposed to the view stated by the Commission? The two 
statements of the Report to which I have just alluded set me on the 
path of investigation, and I now publish a few, but only a few, of thé 
results at which I have arrived. Let it be noticed that I am not now ` 
dealing with either generalities or theories, with either questions of 
sentiment or of opinion, but with definite and precise charges against 
the Report of a Royal Commission in regard to simple questions of 
- fact, and no rejoinder that can be made will be any answer to these 
charges if it does not as definitely, and as precisely, refute them one 
byone. The only evidence I shall adduce in support of my assertions 
will be the evidence that the Commissioners themselves have collected 
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and published. For the time being I shall assume the position of a 
critic who knows nothing about the subject in hand save what he has 
gleaned from the Blue-book presented to Parliament. To follow such 
criticisms will require, on the part of my readers, no previous know- 
ledge of the opium controversy. The question before us is not now one 
whose roots are in China. It refers only to the actual contents of 
three volumes of a certain book which is within the reach of every 
one—the Report of the Royal Commission on. Opium, in seven 
volumes, published by Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode. The Report 
proper is in vol. vi. of that book; the evidence to which I appeal as 
completely discrediting and confuting the Report is in vols. i. and v. 
of the same work. My only desire is to set people reading for 
themselves, verifying my references, and pursuing the line of reasoning 
and comparison here suggested on their own account. 

The first statement of the Commissioners that I have assailed is 
that in which they say that “ there is no evidence from China of any 
popular desire that the import of Indian opium should be stopped.” 
To reprint all the evidence on this point that the Commissioners 
themselves have printed would take several pages of this Review. It 
comes from nearly forty different witnesses, but it will suffice to quote 
the following specimens of it—about one-seventh of the whole—which 
fairly represent the rest. 

Yu Kéng Pak, a Chinese graduate, from whom I have quoted 
once already, says in answer to one of the Commissioners’ own 
questions : 


“ I have written this especially in answer to the questions that you were 
good enough to show me, and I hope that you will forward it to the Govern- 
ment of your country and to all true gentlemen, that they may take the 
opportunity of joining heart and soul in the suppression of tha cultivation 
and sale of opium. There is no room for empty excuses; let them make 
haste to help China, and do away with this huge evil” (vol. v. p. 227). 


Lu Pao-yu, a Chinese literate, official writer at H.B.M.’s Consnlate,. 
Chefoo, says: 


“ The inhabitants of Shantung naturally do not like England to import 
Indian opium. Every chest of opium imported is so much injury to the 
people, and the flood of poison is never-ending ” (vol. v. p. 281). 


M. F. E. Fraser, Esq., H.B.M.’s Consul, Pakhoi, Sonth China, says: 


“I have on a few rare occasions become aware of such a wish being 
expressed by a few persons among the Chinese on moral grounds. It is 
often expressed in the native press of Shanghai. On grounds of political 
economy the wish is, I believe, generally—in fact, perhaps I may say uni- 
versally—entertained among the so-called educated classes ” (val. v. p. 289). 


Dr. Cousland, a medical missionary residing near Swatow, says : 
VOL. LXXIV. ý I 


i 
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“ One very able and influential (Chinese) gentleman in my neighbourhood 
proposed lately to get up a great petition, signed by all the officials, literati, 
gentry, and business-men, to be presented to the Queen of England, begging 
her not to send any more opium to China” (vol. v. p. 241). 


In a memorial presented to the Royal Commissioners by British 
missionaries of more than twenty-five years’ standing, some very clear 
evidence is given as to the state of feeling amongst the Chinese 
people in regard to the question under consideration. This memorial 
is signed by Bishop Burdon, late of Hong Kong, forty years resident 
among the Chinese, Bishop Moule of Mid-China, and by fifteen other 
senior missionaries belonging to various British Missionary Societies. 
Some of these are men of the highest possible standing, who would 
be universally recognised as amongst the greatest-living authorities on 

“matters Chinese. I shall have occasion to refer to this document 

‘again. In it the memorialists enumerate certain facts conhected with 
the opium trade, which they say their long experience in China leads 
them to regard as being indisputable. 


“« We believe it to be a fact, established beyond possibility of reasonable 
doubt, that the consumption of opium in China is exerting a distinctly 
deteriorating effect upon the Chinese people, physically, socially, and 
morally. . . . It`is a fact which cannot be reasonably doubted that the 
conscience of the Chinese people as a whole is distinctly opposed to the 
opium habit. ... We ourselves have never met with Chinamen who 
defended the practice as morally harmless. . . . It is a fact that the opium 
trade, though now no longer contraband, is highly injurious, not only to 
China, but also to the fair name of Great Britain. The past history and 
‘the present enormous extent of the opium trade with India produces, as we 
can testify from personal experience, suspicion and dislike in the minds of 
the Chinese people towards foreigners in general. . . . In view of these 
facts (i.e., the facts of Chinese opinion) the undersigned venture respectfully 
to express the earnest hope that the Royal Commissioners will embody in 
their Report a united recommendation to her Majesty that the Indian 
Government should immediately restrict the Indian production of opium to 
_the supply of what is needed for medicinal purposes in India and else- 
where.” i - 


All the foregoing testimony, direct and indirect, as to the popular 
view in China regarding the import of Indian opium, and pages more 
to the same effect, is, as we have seen, summed up by the Commis- 
sioners in the one concise, but absolutely untrue, sentence, “ There is 
no evidence from China of any popular desire that the import of 
Indian opium should be stopped.” 

The ‘second statement of the Report which I have asserted to be. 
opposed to fact has reference to the general character of the medical 
evidence from China, I cannot here give, as I should like to do, a 
complete list of all the medical witnesses, or describe the character .of 
the evidence given by each one. Two years ago I published an | 
article on this subject in the only medical journal that exists in China, 
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and on these lines: I classified all the medical witnesses in regard to 
their testimony on the one question, whether opium-smoking in China 
generally is, or is not, practised in moderation. The result showed 
that so far from the majority of the medical witnesses saying on this 
point what the Commissioners assert that’ they say, the majority by 
two to one—or, more exactly, by twenty-seven to thirteen—said the 
opposite. I have never had the fairness of my classification called in 
question, bet I was told that its accuracy was disputed in two cases. 
The evidence of two of the medical witnesses had seemed to me to be 
indefinite, but, on the whole, to incline to the description that the 
Commissioners had given of the prevailing medical opinion in China. 
Accordingly, for the sake of perfect fairness, I classed these two wit- 
nesses among the thirteen who might be regarded as upholding the 
Commissioners’ view. A few days after my article appeared I received 
a message from one of them, through a common friend, to the effect 
that I had classified him wrongly and had misunderstood any expres- 
sion in his evidence which made him appear to state that opium- 
smoking was usually practised in moderation. I was told by some 
medical friends of the other witness that I had made a similar mistake 
in his case, and that he would certainly not wish to be understood as 
holding the view I had credited him with. My figures thus corrected 
show that the Commissioners’ majority was made up of eleven in 
forty, the minority consisting of twenty-nine. 

` After this experience of the discrepancy existing between some of 
the Commissioners’ statements about the evidence and the evidence 
itself it seemed absolutely necessary to go further and examine other 
statements made by them in regard to other items of evidence. I 
shall give later on a few additional specimens, selected almost at ran- 
dom from many others, of this further examination of the Blue-book 
on opium. But before doing this let me call attention to one remark- 
able and unlooked-for feature which characterises the Report as a 
whole. This is the ostentatiously moral tone of it. The word “moral,” ` 
as it occurs in the Resolution of the House of Commons which asks 
for the appointment of a Commission, was evidently deemed by the 
Commissioners to be one of great importance for the purposes of their 
Report. We are continually having waived before our eyes such 
expressions as these: “ moral objects,” “a moral standpoint,” “ moral 
aspects,” “moral results.” Unfortunately, however, the zeal of the 
Commissioners for the moral aspects of a question never seems to 
come to the point; it always fails them at the right moment. Just 
when we have been led to expect that some very important question 
is going to be dealt with on moral lines and regarded from a moral 
point of view, we find ourselves being hurried off on another line 
‘altogether. We feel like a man who, having ridden up to some 
object on horseback with a view to examining it, suddenly finds that 
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chis horse shies at it and bolts in another direction. Take the follow- 
ing example of the Commissioners’ use of the word ‘‘ moral,” and of 
their prompt evasion of the moral issue which a statement of their 
‘own suggests. In paragraph No. 125 (vol. vi. p. 48) we read: 


“We have now to-deal briefly with the question of the production of 
opium in India, as affected by the moral and political considerations avising 
out of the connection of the opium trade of India and China.” 


There is no show of any moral treatment of the question in the 
remainder of this paragraph, or in the next (paragraph No. 126), but 
‘only some statistics of the trade. In paragraph No, 127 the Com- 
‘missioners proceed thus : 


“The quantity of both Bengal and Malwa opium. exported to China and ` 
the Far East is, therefore, larger than that consumed in India, to which it 
bears the proportion of about twelve to one.” é 


- Here, at all events, is a fact stated of tremendous moral significance. 
The Indian export trade is twelve times larger than the home trade! 
Opium being, as everybody knows it is, a dangerous poison, it follows 
naturally from the above statement that it must be a matter of far 
-greater importance to the welfare of mankind to know what conse- 
-quences, moral and physical, follow on the consumption of this 
enormous quantity of Indian-grown opium in China and the Far Hast 
than ‘to know what consequences, moral and physical, follow on the 
consumption of the vastly smaller quantity of this opium that goes'on 
in Indie. Haere is a clear moral issue raised by a statement of the 
Commissioners themselves, and one demanding, above all else, careful 
‘and thorough moral treatment. But where do we find the Commis- 
sioners directly they have brought us up to this point that we may 
consider the relative magnitudes of the export trade in Indian opium 
and of the home trade respectively ? In paragraph No. 125 they said 
they were going to discuss the moral bearings of the subject. But 
no sooner have we come up to it than we find them scouring away in 
another direction : l 


“Tt is plain, therefore,” they continue, “that the financial interests of 
India are far more deeply concerned in the export trade than in.the home 
consumption of opium. The financial aspects of the question are discussed- ~ 
in the next section of ou? Report, de. &e.” 


But where, we ask, are the moral aspects discussed, and thé real 
moral difficulties of the situation dealt with as a moral question? 
And the answer is, Nowhere. We are reminded of the Scotch 
divine who, when brought in the course of his exposition to a passage 
of Scripture that ke felt unable to expound, would remark, “We 
shall look this d-fficulty in the face and pass on.” The Commis- 
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sioners. evidently find themselves more at home in finances than 
in morals, and prefer the discussion of financial questions to that of 
ethics. 

Bat I return to the Commissioners’ work as judges, their way of 
summarising and reporting on the facts of evidence submitted to them 
by China witnesses. In paragraph No. 181 of the Report (vol. vi. 
p. 49) we have a summary given by the Commissioners of evidence 
taken by them from China and other witnesses from the East, in 
London. In the preceding paragraph they introduce the subject in 
the manner that is characteristic of the Report: “We now proceed 
to discuss the moral and politival aspects of the question as affecting 
China.” “Moral” treatment must always at least be suggested. 
After summarising a vast amount of most important evidence, which 
was strongly unfavourable to opium, very briefly and in a most unsatis- 
factory fashion, they refer to one of the Hong Kong official witnesses 
thus: 


“Mr, S. Lockhart, the protector of Chinese in Hong Kong, also gave 
evidence, stating that, in his opinion, it would be no more possible to 
enforce the prohibition of opium in Hong Kong than that of drink in the 
United Kingdom.” 


They continue : 


“We received, also, a communication in writing from Sir G. Des Voeux 
. and from Mr. Duf, a merchant in (China of thirty years’ standing, 
whose opinion is— that in the circumstances of their living, food, climate, 
and habitations, opium has no deleterious effects upon the Chinese ; indeed, 
quite the contrary, for it is a positive need, and they could not do without 
it’ A Note on the history of opium and the poppy in China, by Dr. 
Edkins, formerly a missionary, and now in the China Customs Service, at 
Shanghai, will be found in the Appendices to our Report. The author 
shows that the poppy (papaver somniferum) was cultivated in China as 
early as the eighth century.” 


The Commissioners have appealed to Mr. S. Lockhart, Mr. Duff, 
and Dr. Edkins. To Mr. S. Lockhart and the other authorities 
whom they quote shall they go. It will be remembered that this 
summary of evidence was introduced with the announcement that we 
were about to discuss ‘‘ the moral aspects” of the question as affecting 
China. 

1. What has Mr. Lockhart to say on these moral aspects of the 
opium question in Hong Kong? We should infer from the Com- 
missioners’ reference to his evidence that Mr. Lockhart did not touch 
upon this point. This would be quite a mistaken assumption, It is 
true that Mr. Lockhart made the remark attributed to him above, but 
he went on to explain why, in his opinion, it would be impossible to 
enforce the prohibition of opium in Hong Kong. “I am afraid,” he 
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adds, “the habit has become so ingrained in the Chinese that they 
must have their opium ”—i.e., Mr. Lockhart deplores the bondage 
under which the Chinese have come to opium. 

As farther bearing on the moral view of the subject suggested by 
Mr. Lockhart’s evidence, take this question of the Commissioners and- 
the answer given to it by Mr. Lockhart : 


1380. “ Well, now, can you, from your extensive experience, give us your 
opinion as to the state of Chinese opinion in regard to the opium habit, 
looking at the state of things not only among the working classes, bùt also 
the merchants, the literati, the official classes; and, also, can you tell us 
what you saw during your sojourn in the interior which would give you an 
opportunity of forming an opinion as to how the Chinese regard this 
question ?”—“ As regards Chinese popular opinion in respect to the ópium 
habit, it is decidedly against it. ‘There is a common Cantonese saying 
which sums up rather appositely ‘The Ten Cannots’ with regard to the 
opium sot.* It says, ‘The Ten Cannots regarding the opium-smoker ’: 
‘ He cannot: (1) give up the habit; (2) enjoy sleep; (3) wait for his turn 
when sharing his pipe with his friends; (4) rise early ; (5) be cured if sick; 

. (6) help relations in need; (7) enjoy wealth; (8) plan anything; (9), get - 
credit, even when an old customer; (10)-walk any long distance’ That, I 
think, sums up the popular view of the Chinese with regard to the opium 

< habit.” - : 

1381, “ Well, then, and that opinion is shared by high and low ?”—*I 
should say it represents popular opinion on the subject.” : 


Mr. Lockhart is not an anti-opinm witness. He is too firmly con- 
vinced that the “ financial interests” of Hong Kong need the opium 
revenue to allow of his saying much to endanger that revenue. Asked 
about the issuing of an edict of total prohibition of the consumption 
of opium in Hong Kong, he says, “ From a revenue point of view it 
would be injurious to the colony.” ‘Nevertheless, he admits that “ it 
is the desire of the Government to limit consumption as far as it pos- 
sibly can consistently with the raising of revenue.” How is this? If 

, Opium consumption is not injurious to the Chinese, why should the 
“Hong Kong Government wish to limit it “as far as it possibly can 
consistently with the raising of revenue”? The truth is, the admis- 
sions of Mr. Lockhart, like those of many other pro-opium witnesses, 
have a very important bearing on the moral aspects of the opium 
question. But the Commissioners will not take any notice of them ; 
they ‘will only “ look them in the face and pass on.” ` 

2. The next witness to whom the Commissioners appeal is Mr. Duff, 
“a merchant in China of thirty years’ standing.” This, be it noted, 
is the only. quotation given in the Report from any China witness 
whose evidence was given in London. About twenty of such witnesses 

° appeared before the Commission in person-and were cross-examined. 


* Mr. Lockhart introduces the word “sot.” The Chinese saying refers to the 
habitual opium-smoker, the word “sot” does not occur init. The opium habit is what 
the saying condemns. 
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This quotation is taken from the written evidence of the only witness 
from China who did not appear in person and was not cross-examined. 
The worth of this gentleman’s testimony is somewhat affected by a 
-pieco of information which he did not himself give to the Commis- 
sioners, but which comes out incidentally in altogether another volume 
of the Blue-book (vol. v. p. 258)—viz., that Mr. Duff was “ formerly 
a very large importer of opium.” This is the witness whom the 
Commissioners actually select from all the other China witnesses 
whose evidence came before them in London to quote as a special 
- authority on the opium question! Did they know who and what 
Mr. Duff was, or did they not? It looks very much as if they did. 
His evidence begins thus: : ' 


“In answer to your note of yesterday, I send you herewith my ideas 
about opium ” (vol. i. p. 112). : 


Apparently, then, the Commissioners wrote specially to him to 
invite his evidence; and yet one can hardly believe that they went 
so far as this. But if, on the other hand, they did not know who 
and what Mr. Daf was,.could anything be more reckless than to quote 
from the written paper of an unknown author, as if he was a special 
authority, a sentiment that was diametrically opposed to the great 
mass of the evidence that had been given by witnesses who had 
appeared in person before the Commissioners and had been cross- 
examined ? Amongst those witnesses let me call particular attention 
to two, and to the evidence they gave. One was Dr. J. L. Maxwell, 
a medical missionary, who had spent some years in the Far Hast. In 
addition to his own evidence, based on his own experience and con- 
demning the opium habit, he put in a document signed by over 5000 
medical men resident in the United Kingdom, in which it is broadly 
stated “ that the habit of opium-smoking or of opium-eating is morally 
and physically debasing.” ‘To this witness, and to his important 
medical document, the Commissioners never allude. They think it 
better worth while, and more to the point, to quote the evidence of a 
quondam opium trader, who declares that in his opinion opium-smoking 
is not harmful! Another witness who appeared in London was 
Mr. Donald Matheson, formerly a partner in the business of Messrs. 
Jardine, Matheson & Co. He told how his -firm was once largely 
engaged in the opium trade. He detailed also some of his experi- 
ences in connection with this business, by which he had been made 
to feel that as a conscientious man he could no longer be associated 
with it: i 

“Tt was intolerable to me to continue in such a business, and I sent 


home my resignation to the senior partner, who was in this country. I left 
China finally in 1849” (vol. i. q. 799). 
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Who that really wanted to consider “the moral aspects of the 
opium ‘question as it affects China” would have passed by such wit- 
nesses as these, who gave their evidence under cross-examination, to 
emphasise evidence. of a totally opposite kind, from a witness who was 
scarcely likely to be unbiased in his evidence, and who never 
appeared to be cross-examined as to the ground on which his opinion 
rested ? 

8. We coms now to Dr. Edkins and his note on the history ‘of . 
opium and the poppy in China, which the Commissioners have printed © 
asan appendix in the first volume of the Blue-book. ‘This is the 
only reference they make to it; this is the only account they give of 
it in their Report: “The author shows that the poppy (papaver 
somniferum) was cultivated in China as early as the eighth century.” 
What impression is that reference to Dr. Edkins’s “ Note” likely to 
have on the mind of any reader? The want of candour in quotation 
which is-here shown is almost incredible. It is trae Dr. Edkins says 
that “the first distinct mention of the poppy ” “ is in the first half of 
the eighth century.” But what has that to do with the question of 


how opium-gmoking. in China_grew to its present proportions? -Adso- =- 


lutely nothing whatever, The following quotations from Dr. Edkins’s 
` note give the true idea of the drift of what Dr. Edkins has to say on 
the vice of opium-smoking in China, and on the relation of the Indian 
export trade in opium to this vice: 


“In the year a.D. 1729 an edict was issued on opium-smoking, prohibiting 
the sale of opium and the opening of opium houses. The Government found 
itself face to face with a dangerous social evil of an alarming kind. ... 
Opium-selling for smoking purposes has from this time forward (i.e. 
A.D. 1729) been regarded as a crime by the ruling authorities... . The 
very earliest instance of legislation on this matter is s here before the reader. 
It was based on local events occurring on the sea-coast a long way from 
Peking. The gradual spread from the province of Fuhkien to all the pro- 
vinces was still in the future, and was not before the mind of the legislators, 

The sale of opium was prohibited by statute, but we do not find proof 
that it was refused as a drug at the Custom Houses of Amoy and Canton. 
The import steadily increased during the time it was in the hands of the 
Portuguese till English merchants took it up in-1773, after the conquest of 
Bengal by Clive. The Hast India Company took the ‘ opium trade into its 
own hands in 1781” (vol. i. p. 156, 27° 

“ In the geographical work called ‘ Hai-kuo-tu-chih’ we are told that opium- 
smoking commenced only in the last years of the ampa or Chien Lung, that is, 
mout 1790” (ibid. p. 157, 82°), 


"Thus the drift of Dr. Edkins’s Note goes to show that although > 
opium has existed as a medicine in China for over a thousand years, 
the curse of opium-smoking has only been known on any considerable 
scale for less than 150 years, and that then it spread from the coast 
inland, the import steadily increasing first in the hands of the Portu- 
guese, but from 1773 in the hands of the British. This view of the 
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matter supports the ordinary anti-opium contention, which is that 
opium is almost invariably spoken of as Yang-yen—ie. “foreign 
smoke (or tobacco),” and not by its Chinese name, and that the habit 
of opium-smoking, with all its attendant evils, came from «across the 
seas” and was introduced by foreigners. This is the account of matters 
given by the Chinese themselves in their popular books, and Dr.: 
Hdkins’s paper goes far to prove that it is correct. Would anybody 
` gather this from the Commissioners’ statement? Does not their 
statement imply the exact opposite of the truth ? 

I have given enough examples to show how the Commissioners 
have misrepresented the evidence before them. I could give many 
more. I wish again to insist on the fact that none of these charges 
that I have brought against the Commission are vague or indefinite. - 
Every one of them is as precise and particular as I can make it, 

I must in conclusion call attention to some of the omissions of the 
Report. (1) The Chinese evidence is not once referred to by the 
Commissioners in their Report on China. This evidence is of two 
kinds. The questions they sent to China were replied to at length 
by several native witnesses, The evidence of these Chinamen is 
nearly all strongly unfavourable to the opium habit and the opium 
trade. But, in addition to this, a number of quotations from native 
literature were put in as evidence by English and other witnesses, 
These are all, without exception, of the same. character and all 
denounce indulgence in opium-smoking. A reader of the China- 
Report as presented to Parliament would never imagine that any 
expression of opinion on the part of Chinese witnesses or any refer- 
ences to Chinese books had been received by the Commissioners. 
(2) An important memorial presented by seventeen British mission- 
aries of twenty-five years’ standing has been already alluded to. To 
this also the Commissioners never refer. Two clerical memorials were 
presented to the Commission in India, the aim of which was to 
exonerate the Indian Government from all blame in regard to its 
home trade in opium, These documents, though of immeasurably 
less weight, so far as the signatures are concerned, than the memorial 
received from China, are both quoted in the Report as of great import- 
ance! (vol. vi. pp. 21, 22). Hven one of these memorials makes a 
special reservation in regard to the export opium trade with China. 
“We express no opinion here,” say the memorialists, “as to the 
morality of the relations of the Government to the opium trade 
with China.” It is unnecessary to say that the Commissioners 
do not quote this sentence from the Bishop of Lucknow and his 
clergy. 

The truth is the Commissioners have throughout abdicated their 


* “ Yang” means “ocean.” The foreigner is a “yang jén,” or “ocean man.” 
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position as judges and have assumed the attitude of advocates. This 
at least is the charge brought against them by one of their own 
= number who declined on this account to sign the Report of the 
majority and issued a Minority Report of his own, Mr. Henry J. 
Wilson, M.P., says: “The Report adopted by my colleagues appears- 
to me to partake more of the character of an elaborate defence of the 
opium trade of the East India Company and of the present Govern- 
ment of India than of a judicial pronouncement on the imimediate - 
questions submitted to us” (vol. vi. p. 151, par. 49). 
It is my firm conviction that the more the Report is studied side” 
by side with the evidence before the Commissioners, the more will - 
the justice of Mr. Wilson’s estimate of it become apparent. ` I desire 
nothing more than that the whole China evidence with the statements 
of the Royal Commissioners relating thereto might be submitted to 
a Commission of three of her Majesty’s judges, and that they might 
issue a report on the subject. I venture to think the result would 
be that no one would ever again appeal to the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Opium, so far as it relates to China, as establishing 
the principal conclusions that the Commissioners have announced to 
- Parliament as those at which they have arrived. Surely any caso 
must be in desperate need of propping up that requires such methods 
for its defence as have been adopted by the Royal Commissioners 
in the’ instances cited above. 


ARNOLD FOSTER. 


IDEAL LONDON.* 


OW that you have heard so much of London in the past ‘and in 

the present, of London a thousand years ago, and of London 

and its new County Council, of the art, the science, the ‘poetry, the 

schools, the churches of London, I am bidden to speak to you of 

“ Ideal London,” which I understand is—London as it a be, as it 
should be, as it shall be. 

Neither the subject nor the title of this lecture is of my choosing, 
but I willingly accept the task. And I can imagine that some of 
you may be saying—Ideal London is an impossible London; an 
unpractical, unreal, visionary thing; of no use to man or woman; an 
idle day-dream, which need not be intruded on serious students and 
laborious research. Do not be too~sure of that. An ideal is a 
standard at which we aim, the hope of things not seen, that which we 
yearn to make ourselves and our lives, for the things we see are 
temporal (saith the Apostle) the things not seen are eternal. Without 
ideals we grow into fossils, drones, brutes. What is the good of 
study, what is the need of research, unless it be to know, in order to 
improve, to leave the world better than we found it, to attain to a 
true and well-grounded progress? And can there be progress unless 
we see clearly some goal at which we ought to arrive, however slow 
be our course, however laborious the study with which we prepare it 
and forecast it. As the poet says: 


“We live by admiration, hope, and love.” 


Morality, religion are based on ideals. Without ideals there would 
be no hope, and without hope, neither religion, nor aspiration, nor , 
energy, nor good work. - A true ideal is no dream, no idle fantasy. 


* An Address given at the London University, June 9, 1898. 
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It is the Janea of study, and the motive of all usefol 
endeavour. 

If I am asked to speak of London as it might be, my only claim to 
occupy your attention may be that London is my birthplace, and for 
nearly sixty years has been my home; that I have watched the growth 
and rebuilding of London for two generations, whilst it has increased 
its area four or five times and its population two or three times. I 
have seen the rise of the Houses of Parliament, the Royal Exchange, 
the National Gallery, the British Museum, the whole of the new towns 
at Paddington, Kensington, Chelsea, at Maida and Notting Hills, 
the covering with houses of the vast area west of Belgrave Square and 
the Edgware Road and north of the Euston Road. I- have seen begun 
the embankment of the Thames and the whole of the railway system 
out of London. My memory of London goes back to the time of the, 
first epoch of policemen, omnibuses, and cabs, to a time when Tyburnia 
and South Kensington were market-gardens, when there was not a single 
railroad out of London,’no penny post or telegraph, when no man or 
woman in working clothes was admitted into Kensington Gardens, and 
when the people were ‘still buried in City churchyards. May I add 
that for sõme years I worked hard in the service of the government of 
London, as a member of the first and second County Councils, an 
experience which brought home to me the incessant needs of London 
reorganisation and the enormous difficulties which in practice it has to 
overcome? I come before you, therefore, as a rather “old London 
hand,” who knows something of the greatest city on this earth, who 
_ longs to see it live up to its marvellous history, and one, too, who 
knows something of the practical difficulties that beset its reform, , 

Now, in speaking to you of Ideal London, or rather-of London as 
it might be made, I shall keep within the limits of practical states- 
manship and possible reform. I put aside any fancy picture of an 
unsubstantial city in the air—what the Greek dramatist called a 
Cloud-euckoo-land. I know something of the difficulties which await 
the Municipal Reformer—difficulties of the legislature, of finance, of 
vested interests, of law, of opinion, of habit, and indifference. I 
know these obstacles, and I shall not pretend to ignore them. But I 
am not bound by limits of time, or by the legislation of this or that 
Parliament, the prejudices of the present generation, or the tone and 
customs of to-day, no, nor of to-morrow. London is far older than 
the Empire, or the monarchy, or the constitution, or the Church, 
or our actual stage of civilisation in any form—and I think it will 
outlive them all. And Ideal London is not to be “ cabin’d, cribb’d, 
and confin’d ” within this or that generation, this or that habit of life, - 
this or that social organisation, It should be a city that develops all, 
that ever was good in city life, and all that we can imagine to belong 

to pure and.perfect citizenship. 
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It is the weak side of modern civilisation that it has failed to carry 
on some of the fine elements of city life as known to the ancient and 
medizval world; and, of all Europeans, we English of to-day take 
the least pride in our cities, and receive from them the least of 
inspiration and culture. The historic cities of the world——Jerusalem, 
Athens, Rome, Byzantium—sum up entire epdchs of civilisation in 
themselves. To the ancients, the very idea of a nation, with a national 
system of life, implied a mother-city as its home and type. And in 
: the modern world the citizens of Florence, Venice, Paris, Seville, Bern, 

Nuremberg, Cologne, and Ghent have all had far deeper sympathy 
with their native cities than the Londoner has with his city, at least 
within the last two or three centuries of its life. This is a definite 
loss to London and to England. For if we truly estimate the indis- 
pensable need to a nation of a great capital worthy of itself, as a seat 
of its highest culture, energy, organisation, and capacity for the 
multiform sides of civic organism, we shall see that England and the 
British race sre all the poorer in that London fails to inspire the 
Englishmen with that sense of sympathy, pride, and example which 
Rome gave to the Roman world and which Paris gives to the French 
an dthe whole Latin race. 

To the poor countryman London is too often a place where he may 
get busy life, variety, and cheap amusement. To the rich countryman 
it is a place where he goes to buy all things that money can furnish ; 
where Vanity Fair lasts for some three months; and from which he 
rushes off when his purchases are made, and when the Fair is over. 
To the dull provincial it is a place where he hopes to-pick up “ the 
last thing out ”—in the peculiar vernacular he affects. - To the ambi- 
tious man of business and the aspiring professional it is a place where 
toil and energy and skill may enable him to make a fortune, and in 
old age to retire to a rural retreat with an adequate “pile.” And 
the city suffers, both within and without, from these unworthy aims ; 
and it has the aspect of a place which is valued mainly as a market, 
an exchange, a warehouse, an office, and a playground. It was not 
thus that Athens, Rome, Florence, and Venice were looked on by their 
citizens—nor was London so looked on in the age of Norman and’ 
Plantagenet, of Tudors and Stuarts. 

Now “ Ideal London,” to which I personally conduct you, covers:in 
buildings barely one-third of the London we know. A city which 
measures on an average some ten miles across, and covers 120 square 
miles of houses, with streets which end on end would reach straight 
across Europe, from the centre of which you must walk for many 
hours before you can see a green field—this is not a city, but a 
wilderness of houses. It is an old saying that “one cannot see the 
forest for the trees.” So we may say, “in London we cannot see 

‘the city for the houses.” City life is impossible for a crowd of four 


- 
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or five millions of people, and with a hundred square miles of build- 
ings. The city of Edward I.s time, the legal “ city” still; occupied 
about one square mile; and twenty or thirty such cities’ is surely the 
utmost possible area for continuous buildings to cover if true life is to 
be lived within them. No inventions in locomotion, trams, railways, 
or bicycles can do away with legs and feet for ordinary use, And, 
until science has invented wings to fly with, or seven-leagued boots to 
jump with, men, women, and children will have'to walk on their: ten 
toes. And, unless their ten toes can carry them in an hour out into 
the open, where they may hear the lark, and smell.the hay, and feel 
the open sky above them—the town is no city ; it is a prison. : 
So I hold that the London that is to be will not exceed two million 
of inhabitants, and would be a happier city if it did not exceed 
one million, and if its area was less than one-third of what it is to-day. 
You may ask me, what arbitrary limits are there to put bounds to.a 
city? I reply, the arbitrary limits are those which Creation has- 
imposed on ordinary men and women who cannot comfortably walk 
more than three miles in an hour, not more than three hours at a 
stretch, and children, old, and delicate ones not half of that. Whilst 
our size is limited to some five or six feet, and our powers of physical 
exertion to a few hours out of the twenty-four, any ideal city life for 
men’ must be limited by the physical conditions of human nature; 
and if men are to live in cities with the highest conditions of civic 
life, those cities must be controlled by limits of numbers and area. 
You may ask me by what means can so vast a change be effected. 
And I answer that this involves a big set of practical problems 
with which neither time nor my own powers enable me to deal. I 
am not here to enter on a series of political and economic problems, 
nor have I a patented body of devices, bills, and projects to éffect 
such change. -As I said at the outset, an “Ideal” is not bound by 
time, nor by the legislation, prejudices, habits of to-day. It is bound 
only by the: possibilities of human nature and the wide laws of 
English civilisation. All I maintain is, that this change is possible, 
practicable, within the conditions of modern civilised habits. The, 
- population of London at the opening of this century was under one 
million. At my birth it did not exceed a million and a half. At 
that date its area was barely one quarter of what it is to-day. - Why 


need I think these limits are impossible in the future? Such cities -— 


as Rome, Athens, Milan, Marseilles, Lyons, Paris, and London have 
lived through enormous changes in their population and their area—in 
some cases exceeding changes of increase by tenfold and of decrease 
by -one-tenth, Why need we regard as hopeless in -an unknown 
future a state of things which existed in London at my own lifetime, ? 

Those who have studied the topography and history of such cities 
as Paris, London, Rome, Constantinople, Chicago, Vienna, Alexandria, 
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and Cairo—those who can remember, as I can, the London, the Paris, 
the Rome, the Florence, of some forty or even fifty years ago—can 
hardly see what bounds need be placed on the physical transforma- 
tion of great cities under adequate efforts. We have witnessed the ' 
densest hives of the medizval cities of London, Paris, Rome, and 
Florence swept away to make magnificent avenues or vast open sites, 
or huge palaces, or public structures. We have seen in London and 
elsewhere over-crowded centres rapidly depleted, and straggling 
quarters of small houses replaced by vast blocks of aggregate tene- 
ments. This radical series of changes—the emptying of the old 
effete cores of our cities and the gathering of the population into 
immense blocks of tenements—is going on at a great pace, and is 
already beginning to transform London. Jam no lover of the “flat” 
system in itself; I am a warm lover of the old private house system 
as the normal home of a family. But I see this—that if millions 
of persons insist on living together in a city, and if they are to live 
there in a high state of civilised life, some form of the tenement 
system must be adopted. It is universal in all great European and 
American cities, and it is unavoidable in all great cities unless they 
are to grow to unmanageable bulk. It is being done here rapidly. 
I am far from saying that our actual tenements are what they should 
be—London, indeed, has no ‘ ideal” tenements, I do not like 
tenements ; I regret the necessity. But if persons will live in a city 
of some millions and desire to live a civilised life, to the tenement 
system they must come. Those who cannot endure a tenement life 
must be content with the country, and with smaller towns. As it is, 
nine-tenths of the dwellers in London do to-day live in tenements— 
only the lodgings they have are in small, rotten, ill-kept, unwholesome, 
old houses. On an averagé there are ten persons to a house, whilst 
there might well be fifty or a hundred, Ideal London will give the 
mass of its citizens spacious, airy, lofty, clean, and healthy blocks, 
provided with common baths, kitchens, lifts, libraries; play-rooms, 
sick-rooms, and even mortuaries. All that the few now provide for 
themselves in their private mansions will be available for the many 
by the aid of wise co-operation. 

London properly housed on a scientific system of tenements would 
occupy one-third or one quarter of the area now loosely covered with 
small houses. And-this would give an enormous area of new room 
for gardens, parks, boulevards, and playgrounds, even if the population 
continued to exceed four millions of souls. But the causes which 
within this century have raised the population from one to four 
or five millions, and the area of buildings from 5 square miles to 
120 square miles are really temporary and incidental. Political, 
economic, and international changes will react in another way within 
measurable time; and if this fabulous and unnatural growth has 
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‘taken place in a single century, it will need but a few centuries to 
undo it. I wholly repudiate the dismal forecast that Londog is to go 
-on increasing in size and numbers at the rate of the last fifty years; I 
will not believe Mother Shipton’s prophecy that Hampstead Heath is 
to be the centre of London, or that its population at the end of the next 
century is to be ten millions of souls. But if its population is to be 
even two or three millions, and these are to be properly held, the present 
parks, avenues, and open places. ought at least to be doubled or 
trebled. With a park,-a playground, and a great open ground -within 
one mile at most of every-_citizen’s home, civic life of a high order is 
possible. ‘ Without these things it is impossible. . _ é 

“We have done much in the way of parks within twenty years ;, but 
‘it is only a corner’ of what we have to.do. In the four or five miles 
of dreary streets which separate Regent's Park from Victoria Park, 
and in those four or five miles of blackened streets which separate 
Battersea Park from Rotherhithe, there is a cruel want of fresh air, 
trees, greenery, and free space. One of the greatest of all wants’ is 
good playgrounds, I mean such turf and space as are to be seen at 
Lord’s and at the Oval. A city is not habitable by highly civilised 
men unless it can offer adequate playgrounds to men, children, and 
young women within an easy walk of their own homes. The last few 
years have witnessed a great move in that direction, and what..has 
already been done in Battersea, Regent's, and Victoria Parks, as well 
as the more outlying greens, is enough to show what we can do. But 
we do not half use our actual opportunities. No man values more 
than I do the peace and freedom of Kensington Gardens, few men - 
resort to it more. But I still demand that in all the Royal parks 
and all possible public spaces there should be regularly opened play- 
‘grounds, with proper regulations and conditions—to keep the youth of 
our citizens in health—until such time at least as it shall be possible 
to provide even better playgrounds within’ a mile or two of every 
man’s doorstep. A city fails to fulfil its functions completely unless it 
has as much fresh air as Edinburgh, and playgrounds, walks,. and 
gardens as plentiful and close at hand as Oxford or Cambridge. 

In those good days the Thames will again run as clear and fresh 
as it does now at Henley, and it will be, as of old, the great highway 
of passage from east to west. The bridges.over it and the tunnels 
under it will be just double of what they are now, and the railway 
viaducts and termini which disfigure it will be suitably treated. The 
embankment, finely wooded, will be carried along both sides of the 
river for the whole length of the city—and where it is necessary. to 

have wharves for unloading, these will be carried into -docks, whilst 
leaving the embankment clear for traffic, and our noble river., at 
London will be as much in use for healthy exercise by men and 
“women as the Thames is to-day at, Richmond and Maidenhead, No 
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doubt we shall be carried up and down the river in electric launches 
-—not it smoky, noisome, puffing, and snorting steamboats. Steam 
engines ‘of all kinds willbe excluded from the city—power being” - 
obtained from electric’ and other non-infecting sources. I need 
hardly say that in the good time to come no smoke will, pollute the 

air and ruin the vegetation of London. That some millions of house: 
‘chimneys and ten thousand factory chimneys should be suffered to pour 

out into the pure air of heaven their poisonous fumes, so that we are: 

all ‘to be choked with: soot,’ our flowers and shrubs stunted, our public 

buildings, statues, and carvings begrimed with a sulphurous deposit—. 

this to our descendants will seem an abomination and a public crime, 

- to be sternly suppressed by law .and opinion. They will hardly 

believe what they read ‘in history that such things were in the nine-- 
teenth century. It will seem to them as strange as it does to uss 
when we read that our savage ancestors ate their dinners with their- 
fingers, wore sheepskin clothes for a lifetime, and went to bed betweenn 
foul rugs, without any clothes at all. 

No doubt the reformers of those days were asked with sneers how. 
the people were to procure so many forks and nightgowns, just as we 
are asked to-day how we are going to abolish smoking chimneys. 
Our answer is that it can be done—it can be done by science, labour, 
economy, and public opinion. And therefore it must be done, and 
the sooner the better. When we stand on the Capitol or the Pincian.: 
Hill at Rome, or look: down over Florence from the Boboli Terrace ;: 
when we survey Paris from Notre Dame, or. Genoa from the Church: 
of Carignano ; when we see how glorious and happy is the look- of a 
smokeless city in a bright sky, how refreshing aré the terraces, house- 
tops, and balconies bright with flowers and laid out with summer: 
arbours and garden retreats—it makes one boil with indignation to 
think that in our own cities at home neither house gardens nor 
arbours are possible, from the gross indifference wah which we suffer 
preventible nuisances to choke us. 

In the good time coming rivers of pure mountain water will be 
carried into London by gigantic aqueducts, as at ancient Rome. ‘We 
shall no longer run the risk of poison from polluted drains, or of a. 
water famine from the shrinking of a petty river. Our water supply: 
will come from inexhaustible lakes and reservoirs: Ancient. Rome,, 
with its fourteen aqueducts, is the true type; it has never yet been: 
surpassed, or even equalled. Already, some northern cities are fairly 
supplied in a similar way. It would have been done for London 
long ago, but for commercial self-interest, political intrigue, and 
administrative jealousy and confusion. It is a blot on our modern 
civilisation that the water supply of London is still so scanty, so 
impure, so uncertain, and so dear. a 

In the good time coming we shall not buy water of money-making 
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speculators any more than we now buy fresh air, or a ticket for Hyde 
Park, or a pass across London Bridge. Water, like air, highways, and. 
parks, is a prime necessity of civilised life, and it is the business of 
the State to supply it to citizens freely, in absolute purity and 
unlimited abundance. I can remember a time when several bridges’ 
over the Thames exacted tolls, and when London was surrounded 
with turnpikes. It sounds incredible to us that our fathers could > - 
endure such a drag on civilisation, And it will sound incredible 
‘to our descendants that we suffered water fo be bought and sold and- 
haggled for in the market. We must go back to the standard of. 
Rome with-free and unlimited water, with baths and poole wash- 
houses in every main thoroughfare, 

- Pure water, unlimited in quantity, accessible to all, fresh air, 
iaai highways, ample recreation grounds—these things are a 
necessity of health, and the health of the citizens is a primary public 
concern. It has been the pride of the last half-century that vast 
sanitary reform has been accomplished. And the proof of itis found in 
the diminishing death-rate of most great cities, and in the highest 
degree of London. There are cities in Europe to-day where the 
death-rate is double that of London—nay, where it is three times what 
the death-rate of London has been for whole months within the last 
_year. The normal death-rate of Cairo is nearly three times that of 
London; 80,000 lives per annum at least are saved in London which 
would be sacrificed but for the advance of sanitary science and 
municipal reform. But we are only at the beginning of our task. ` 
The rate in London may now be said to be brought well below 
20 per 1000. -In the good time to come it will be: brought down to 
ten. At this moment there are squares and terraces in the West 
where the rate is not so high as this. The death-rate of Derby this 
~very week is under ten. And to this, ideal limit it must be brought 
` „before sanitary reform has said its last word. : : 

That word will not be said until every sewer is as free from poisonous- 
.gas and deadly ferments as a scullery sink in a well-found house ; 
until the suspicion of preventible infection and contagion is entirely 
removed, until the infants of the poor are no more destroyed by 
-unintentional infanticide than are the infants of the rich; until birth, 
measles, whooping-cough, and scarlatina have ceased to decimate the 
-homes of the careless, the ignorant, and the indigent. As it is, at 
‘least a quarter of our present death-rate is due to conditions which 
-if those responsible were not so helpless and so ignorant would amount 
to manslaughter and even murder. And perhaps a fifth of the 
death-rate over and above this is due to conditions which are dis- 
tinctly preventible by science and by organisation. In the good time 
to come the 50,000 or 60,000 lives we slaughter annually in London 
alone by our stupidity and mismanagement will be told by our 
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descendants as an abnormal barbarism such as, caused the Plague and 
the Black Death of old. 

I am speaking, I trust you will believe, by no means at random 
and by a vague guess, but from long and careful comparison of various 
statistics, I will give you one. striking example. Rome, having 
become the capital of Italy, set about a vigorous reform of its sanitary 
condition. Now, the climate of Rome is one of the most dangerous 
and uncertain in Europe, and the ‘physical conditions of Rome, except 
for its grand water supply, offer many peculiar difficulties. Yet in 
twenty years Rome has reduced its death-rate by one-third, in spite 
of doubling its population. In 100 years the death-rate of London 
has been reduced by one-half, in spite of its enormous increase. 
Within the last ien years the deaths of many great cities of North 
Europe, even under the very difficult conditions of such countries as 
Holland and Belgium, have been reduced by 10 and 20 per cent. It 
is a question entirely of science, organisation, education. There are- 
spots even now where a death-rate of 8 per thousand has been known. 
London, when it has a clean Thames and abundant and pure water, 
will be naturally one of the healthiest places in Europe. Why should 
its death-rate be 18 instead of 8? For no reason but for bad govern- 
ment, ignorance, and indifference, public as well as private. 

The problem of health will take a foremost place in the municipal 
organisation of the future; and a large part of the problsm concerns 
the treatment of disease and death. The hospitals of Ideal London 
will not be imposing palaces, filling the best sites and endangering 
the health of the city. All that is a medieval tradition, maintained 
for the convénience of the doctors in large practice, and for the adver- 
tising aim of being always in public view.. Small accident and 
emergency wards will be multiplied at convenient spots. But the- 
great standing hospitals will be removed to airy suburbs, reached by — 
special rail and tram lines with ambulance cars of wonderful ingenuity, 
the hospitals themselves being constantly disinfected, pulled to pieces, . 
and rebuilt, so as at last to get rid of hospital pyemia and the 
melancholy death-rate of our actual clumsy pest-houses. 

The disposal of the dead is‘an even more urgent problem. I am 
old enough to remember the dark ages when the population of London 
was interred in graveyards within the city itself. One of my memo~- 
ries as a child was that of occasional residence in a house which . 
actually abutted on such a burial-ground, and my leisure hours were- 
much absorbed in watching the funerals hour by hour. I am one of 
those who survived this atrocious custom, which still endangers the 
health of our city, and for generations to come will continue to be a 
source of infection. Some fifty years ago the intra-mural graveyards 
were closed and the suburban cemeteries were formed. But, alas! 
they are suburban no longer. The ever-advancing city has begun to 
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‘encircle them, and they are:again becoming a new source:of infection 

and nuisance. They are driving us to more and more outlying 

cemeteries, which can only be reached by a long railway journey, and 
‘are to all of us difficult to visit. 

The result is this. A city which requires its 80,000 interments 
‘year by year is compelled to bury its dead either in cemeteries, over- 
crowded and practically within the city of the living, or elsé in 
“cometeries so far from its city that each funeral involves a fatiguing 

and costly journey, and visits.to the tomb of the departed loved ones 
‘become rare or impracticable. If the population of London continues 
“to increase, it will soon need year by year 100,000 burials—equal to 
the whole population of famous cities in old times. Where can these 
‘be disposed of with safety, so as not to be put away from us for ever, 
and that only after a wearisome and expensive travel? In this 
dilemma I do not doubt that London will largely return to the ancient 
and honoured practice of cremation. Cremation affords to the living 
absolute protection from infection and poison; to the survivors it 
. spares them the horrible associations of the decaying remains; it 
Solves the problem which awaits us—the appalling accumulation of 
‘ome millions of corpses in one city in each decade; and it enables - 
~the family to place the inurned ashes of those they cherish in a 
~church, or in a cloister, or in a city graveyard, or in any spot, above 
ground or under ground, public or private, close at hand, and yet 
-entirely void of offence, where the sacred remains may be visited from 
“time to time with perfect ease and peace. It is too much forgotten 
-that cremation is a scientific process for preparing the remains of the 
dead for such permanent disposal as we please to select, and whether 
by interment or not. The calcined residuum of the bodys is no longer 
a horror and pollution to the living, but may be preserved for ages 
~either in a visible urn in some consecrated spot, or buried in a grave 
-or vault precisely like a coffin. All the sacred associations of the 
tomb, all the genius loci of the grave are retained when the purified 
-ashes are shrined in their urn and set-up in monument or niche. So 
vin my visions I see the London’ that is to be filled with mausoleums 
and chapels and cloisters, wherein the dust of generations will lie in 
` perfect peace yet in the midst of the ‘living, far from all possible 
` danger or offence, yet always before their sight and present to their 
memory, be it in some consecrated urn, or beneath the sod in the 
‘midst, or underneath the pavement that is trodden by generations to 
come, 

The problem of reorganising Tonalin has taken a new phase since 

' the division into sixty parliamentary boroughs, London is being 
gradually broken up into manageable parts, each of which is a large 
and rich municipality with its own administration and local institu- 
tions and buildings. Some of these, such as Battersea, Chelsea, 
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.Poplar, and Westminster, are beginning to show real municipal life. 
.The movement is still in formation. But it opens a vision of. the 
‘future when, with an adequate central government.and a real: unity of 
London as a whole, its component parts may have their own local 
institutions, life, and character; their own halls, libraries, schools, 
miseums, playgrounds, parks, and public centres, so that the life of 
a great city may be offered to all citizens within a mile of their own 
homes and within reach of their own influence. 

The London that is to be, if, indeed, it is to remain with a population 
counted by millions, will be an aggregate of many cities, each equal 
in area to Nottingham or Edinburgh, and each possessing a completé 
city organisation of its own, but all uniting in one central civic 
constitution. The great arteries of communication will be broad and 
stately boulevards, without the artificial monotony of new avenues in 
Paris, and without the makeshift meanness of Shaftesbury Avenue and 
the Charing Cross Road. The traveller who lingers with delight round 
the Hotel de Ville and the Fountain of the Innocents in Paris; in the 
Via Balbi and round San Lorenzo at Genoa; in the old Piazzas of 
Florence and Venice; who strolls along the Corso at Rome, feels his 

-heart sink within him as he returns to the biggest and richest city of 
the world, and marks how grimy, how paltry, and inconvenient are the 
streets, and open spaces, and public buildings of London. Neither 
breadth; nor dignity, nor permanence, nor self-respect (to say nothing 
of art and beauty) seem ever to have suggested themselves to the 
tasteless tradesmen who (we suppose) ordered from ignorant carpenters 
the cheapest and commonest sort of road or hall which contractors 
could érect. But it is not to last for ever. Ideal London will far 
surpass actual Paris in natural conditions, and I think in free play of 
thought and aim. The race which built the Abbey, and Westminster 
Hall, St. Paul’s, the Banqueting Hall, and laid out Piccadilly and the’ 
parks cannot be wholly incapable of a noble building. Even now, the 
energy and individnality of our character is asserting itself. through 
the pall of convention and triviality which, since the Reformation and 
the civil wars, hes afflicted us as a mation. London has magnificent 
opportunities, and carries within it the germs of noble art. . The 
Ideal London of our dreams—nay, of our descendants—will be one of 
the noblest cities of Europe, a model of healthfulness, dignity, and 
convenience. 

We want no Hausmanns and emperors here to drive dm boule- 
vards or rectangular squares through the old city, on the plan of a chess- 
board or a figure in geometry. The mechanical planning of a city, 
so dear‘to Transatlantic fancy and to the vanity of an autocrat in 
Europe, does not fall in with English habits and our secular traditions. 
I hope that the historic streets of London will ever be maintained, 
and the associations of the Strand, Ludgate Hill, Charing Cross, 
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Bishopsgato and Aldgate, Holborn and Piccadilly may live for centuries 
yet. ‘L incline to think that it is as well that Wren’s magnificent, 
but too geometric and revolutionary, scheme for rebuilding London 
after the Fire was never carried out. It was magnificent, but it was nob 
practical.. It was not practical, in that it would have swept away the 
history and traditions of London, just as the history and traditions of 
the old City of Paris in the Island have been swept away by the 
Imperial demolitions. No! let us keep the history and the traditions 
of London, even at the cost of some irregularity, narrowness, and 
` inconveniences in the old streets, and retaining infinite variety in the 
‘form and style of the buildings along them. ‘Tradition and variety 
in an ancient city outweigh all the regularity and symmetry of modern 
reconstruction. ' 

If any one desires to see what has been dore of late years, and 
-what it was hoped to do in London improvements, let him study an 
important new work issued by the London County Council, and pre- 
pared -by Mr. Percy Edwards, the able clerk of the Improvements 
Committee. They will seé what Wren desired to make of London in 
1666, what London was in 1855, what it is to-day, and all the changes 
made in it these forty-three years. It is a record of many improve- 
ments, not a few blunders, many fine schemes ruined by a cheese- 
paring economy, by political conflicts, by interested intrigues, by local 
jealousies, stupidity, bad taste, and lethargy. But, as we study that 
‘record of the edility of London for forty-three, years, we need not 
` despair of the London that is to be. 

We shall not destroy the old historic lines and landmarks of 
London, which, as an .organised city, has an unbroken, record of .a 
thousand years since Alfred rebuilt it after rescuing it from the 
Danes. We shall not ‘sweep away the great lines and landmarks of 
medizeval London ;, but the hopelessly rotten and festering slums of 
the old crowded areas will have to be purified and rebuilt, and the 
inhabitants replaced in airy and commodious dwellings, at least half 
of them in fresh and healthy suburbs. But-the old lines and lanes of 
medizval London are hopelessly congested and need a vigorous treat- 
ment.’ We shall not abolish Fleet Street and the Strand, Cornhill, 
Gracechurch Street, Holborn, and Chancery Lane; but we shall add 
on new lines of communication that, will relieve the’ arterial traffic. 
The heavy traffic of’ merchandise, stores, and plant passing across 
London, or along it from line to line, will be carried by deep electric 
railways underground, and also some light conveyance will be carried: 
by new erostatic modes of transit. It will be considered ridiculous 
-to send machinery, coals, or heavy goods by the ordinary’ streets, 
which will be immensely relieved by the almost universal adoption of 
automobile cars in place of horse-carriages. I do not mean the horrid, 
stinking, rattling motor-cars we see to-day, but beautiful and elegant. 
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vehicles, which will run quietly and silently by mechanical power. 

The main needs of London are easy and open avenues of communica- 
tion from north to south, and across the Thames from Middlesex to 
Surrey. These in the good times to come will be doubled or trebled, 

partly by new bridges across our noble river and partly by sub-aqueous 
tunnels, fit for both rail, horse, and foot traffic. specially there will. 
be adequate avenues from the main northern, or Middlesex, railway 
termini to the main termini on the south, or Surrey side. Of these 
the proposed street from Holborn to the Strand (the most urgent of 
all the London problems) will form but a part. It is a most cheering 
énd curious fact that this indispensable improvement can now be 

carried out, when treated on lines sufficiently bold and thorough, at a 
positive profit to the ratepayer, and without any ultimate expense to 
him at all. This also was done when Northumberland Avenue was, 
made. And these examples prove that a wise and bold improvement 
in our city is a commercial success, and not a burden to the public 
purse. The great triumph of war, said the Conqueror, is to make 
- war support itself, And the triumph of the city ædile, who wars on 
decay and obstruction, is so to make his improvements that, whilst they 
immensely promote the health and comfort of the citizen, they shall 
actually fill his budget instead of laying on him burdens. 

In the good days to come, then, our Ideal London, our glorious 
city of Alfred and the Conqueror, of Chaucer and Milton, of Inigo 
Jones and Wren, of Johnson and Goldsmith, of Dickens and 
Thackeray, will be as bright and gay, as full of foliage and flowers, 
and fountains end statues as Paris or Florence, but without the 
monotony and the conventional boulevard driving which ruined Paris 
and have begun to ruin both Florence and Rome. Our vast city will 
then raise up its towers and steeples into’a sky as bright and pure 
as that of Richmond Park. Coal smoke will be abolished as an 
intolerable nuisance, as unpardonable as a cess-pit or an open sewer. 
And I dream in my dreams that Science in the good days to come 
will invent a new tobacco, which whilst appeasing the appetite of the 
smoker will not be poisonous and offensive to those about him. In 
those days we should need no smoking cars in the trains, and could 
even sit on the garden seat of an omnibus without the risk of a 
very foul pipe. It would be ridiculous, if we abolish the nuisance 
of chimneys, that we should retain the still more noxious effluvia 
of tobacco. Women, who, I suppose, in those days will form the 
working majority of Parliament and the oy, ‘will, no doubt, in 
good time see to all this. 

Be this as it-may, in the good time to come our city will be as 
pleasant to live in as are Oxford or Leamington or Bath to-day. 
‘The Tower of London, the most impressive and most venerable 
civic building in Europe, will be cleared and freed from intrusive and 
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dangerous lodgers, and will be occupied only by a military gnard. 
Wren's glorious temple at St. Panl’s will rise, white and majestic as 
the St. Peter's of Michael Angelo, and much more beautiful, thrusting 
its radiant colonnade and dome into a blue sky, where the golden 
cross will glitter in the pure air like the spires of Chichester and 
Salisbury to-day. The pile of shops and ignoble warehouses around it 
will have disappeared like a bad dream, and the great Cathedral will 
stand in a.vast open space, approached on four sides by stately- 
avenues. So with’ the British Museum and our few other fine 
buildings. 

The silver Thames, without a trace of sewage or-of mud, will flow 
brightly between its double line of embankments, covered with shady 
trees and adorned with statues and fountains. The vast concave curve 

` of the Middlesex side of the river, from Chelsea to the Tower, will 
give scope to new and varied forms of architectural development. 
The old intra-mural graveyards will serve as sites for lovely cloisters 
wherein will rest in graceful urns‘the ashes of the city ancestors. 
And around the venerable Abbey—when its thousandth anniversary 
comes to pass in the twenty-third century—will be a new consecrated 
temple of peace, reconciliation, and honour, where a grateful people 
will enshrine the remains of the great dead ones whom it resolves to 
bury “ to the noise of the mourning of a mighty nation.” 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 


OUR FUTURE EMPIRE IN THE 
FAR EAST. 


HE average Briton is somewhat slow of apprehension and insight 
in all questions of higher politics. He may, perhaps, interest 
himself in the passing questions of the moment, especially in those: 
internal and purely British matters to which so much of the time of 
the House of Commons is devoted. But in regard to the larger 
issues, as the gathering up and summarising the net result of a whole 
series of passing political events with a view to a wise forecast of 
future developments, we are a little backward and dull. The race is 
pre-dminent in practical energy, and this has landed us, half blindly, 
as it were, and unawares, in possession -of a vast empire. But our 
lack of abstract thought and intellectual perception leaves very many 
of us in ignorance of the laws which govern its development, the 
perils which threaten it, and the methods by which it must be held: 
together in the future. 

This is unlucky at the present moment, when the Empire as a whole 
is passing through, and will pass through in the era immediately in 
front of us, a crisis in its fortunes which beyond all reasonable question 
will be likely to make or break them. 

I have thereupon argued in a previous paper in the CONTEMPORARY 
Review," that we ought from time to time to pull ourselves together ' 
and review the general Situation, - -and cry with Horace’s forlorn 
maiden, “ Unde quo veni.” 

A whole series of changes and DEEA especially in tho 
Far East, have crowded upon us of late with almost bewildering 
rapidity. It seems eminently desirable that we should take stock of 
them, and see: where we are going, with a view to grasp, if we can, 
~ their net outcome and probable issue. 

* December 1895, “1920,” 
VOL, LXXIV, L > 
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I. es 


The cardinal fact of the whole situation in the Far East at present 
is that, if we are to carry out the programme which we have laid 
down, and not draw back with shame and confusion of face and with 
resalts disastrous to the fortunes of the Empire, we stand committed 
to future empire in China comprising a very large fraction of China. 
proper.» . 

Of course, this is no part of our programine, which is something 
very different. Our present idea, as very clearly expressed. by 
Ministers and emphatically endorsed by the opposing leaders in the 
‘House, is to minimise our responsibilities, We are to avoid, as much 
as possible, any actual territorial acquisitions in China. We are to 
confine ourselves to keeping open the existing avenues of our trade, 
with, however, this all-important and well understood addition, that 
we are to make as many fresh avenues for it as_we can see our way 
to make, and accordingly we have already made a- goodly number. 
Nevertheless, the governing condition which must ultimately decide 
the whole case is this, that we can only keep other Powers out by 
deeds and not by words or by paper treaties. When great and 
ambitious Powers like Russia, Germany and France are fully deter- 
mined to push their interests, from their own point: of view, in the 
same quarter as° ourselves, and are not prepared.for a moment to. 
accept our principle of- universal freedom of trade and equality of 
opportunity all, round in their own spheres, though naturally they 
graciously accept a free admission to ours, we can only keep them 
from strangling our trade and ruining our interests in China by 
occupying the ground ourselves. 

This is practically admitted by our Government, For we have 
seen the same Minister who deplored the aggressions of other Powers - 
on China, and loudly proclaimed our virtuous intentions of keeping 
our hands clean, if possible, driven within a month to. announce to 
the House the coming acquisition of Wei-hai-Wei, and, which is far 
more important, an understanding with the Chinese amounting in 
practice to a British protectorate of the great Yavg-tse:valley, com- 
prising about three-seyenths of China proper, and nearly half of her 
total population, or about 185,000,000 of Chinese. 

This understanding or veiled protectorate will probably be reduced 
to a formal treaty, which will have its ironical and humorous side. 
The Chinese will promise us, in set terms, that they will not alienate, 
or dispose of, the huge territories comprised within the valley of the 
Yang-tse without our consent. It is as if a man were to promise æ 
friend in a legal document that he will not cut ont his own heart 
and liver, and dispose of them to others, without that friend’s 
permission ! 
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The same sort of causes and conditions which have driven us to 
assert ourselves by the acquisition of Wei-hai-Wei will infallibly drive 
us to further occupations elsewhere.- In our own recognised sphere 
of influence, at least, we shall unquestionably be forced to assert our- 
selves increasingly, whether we wish it or no. But if we cling once 
more to a time-serving and procrastinating policy of minimising and 
shirking our responsibilities, if we refuse to profit by abundant past 
experience as to the inevitable result of such a policy in landing us 
in unnecessary and preventible difficulties in every quarter of the 
globe, we shall lay up for ourselves a damnosa hereditas in our new 
sphere in China. us 

Abundant arguments in support of this view are ready to hand. I 
will take only one—our present position and relations with the French 
in Lagos and the Gold Coast hinterland. We have all along con- 
sidered that the hinterlands of our West African colonies lay within 
our proper sphere. But on the usual principle, so dear to British 
Governments, of minimising our current. responsibilities, we neglected 
to formally occupy them, although for a long series of years the 
French were far away, and we had the running entirely to ourselves. - 
Accordingly the French have stolen a march upon us, and steadily 
pushed. forward their-occupation without any regard to our -theoretical 
claims. Now, after allowing them, for the sake of avoiding a conflict, 
to strangle two of our colonies, we have been driven into an untenable 
deadlock which may most easily land us in.a war in support of the 
claims of Lagos.and Nigeria. Had we only asserted ourselves con- 
sistently at first by laying down the limits of our proposed sphere, 
sticking to them, and actually exploiting them, all these difficulties 
with the French would have been happily avoided. If we are willing 
to profit by this and many similar lessons elsewhere we ought now, 
while the French and the other Powers are still remote, to -define 
clearly the limits of our proposed protectorate of the great Yang-tse 
valley territories, adhere to them consistently henceforward, and, 
above all, occupy the ground.” ` 

Briefly, the net outcome and only logical issue of the existing situa- 
tion will be that our understanding with China, unless we are pre- 
pared to see it reduced to a complete nullity, will sooner or later 
develop into a recognised protectorate, and another large and most: 
important fraction of the world will be painted red on the map, and 
practically added to the British Empire, whether we like the prospect 
or no. The great Yang-tse valley will follow much the same course 
as Egypt. - We shali go into it reluctantly to keep other Eomer out, 
and once there, we shall stay there. 


* Thus we shall have great {rouble with the French by-and-by, if we do not settle 
with them betimes what part of Kwangtung (bordering on Hong Kong) belongs to our 
sphere or to theirs, Similarly for the Germans as to Kiangsu, between Shantung and 
the mouth of the Yang-tse. 
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II. Z 


- In this situation it behoves us, at the outset, to take stock of our 
position. The first question that arises is, will the Manchu dynasty 
be able to stand its ground and hold the vast empire of China together, 
or will that empire tumble to pieces, and leave us saddled with the 
responsibility of huge fragments of it in the Yang-tse valley? This 
is a serious and a difficult question. It is clearly the key to the 
whole “situation. For China is not going to dismember herself to 
oblige anybody, if she can avoid it; that is, so long as her Govern- 


ment can stand its ground, and support, even to the most moderate , 


extent, the responsibilities of its position. Thus, if the dynasty. at. 
Pekin can maintain itself and, taking due advantage of the mutual 
jealousies of the Powers, assert itself a little more resolutely and 
successfully in future, the understanding with Britain as to the Yang- 
tse valley and with France as to the three western provinces will be 
only a paper transaction of little or no practical importance. On the © 
other hand, should the dynasty disappear, the various Powers will 

thereupon assert themselves each in its own sphere, and no doubt 

. parcel out China between them. Early in March last the Shanghai 

Mercury stated that the Viceroys of Nanking and Leanghu (? Kiangsi) 

and the Governor of Hunan had agreed together to govern the affairs 

of the Yang-tse valley from Nanking ‘without regard to Peking—+z.e., 

to set up an independent kingdom, leaving only northern China to the 

-Manchus. This announcement was, at the very least, premature. 

Nevertheless there -can be no possible doubt that there is a strong 

tendency in this direction. The provincial viceroys see themselves in 

process of being deprived of the “lekin,” or inland customs revenue, 

upon which they largely depend for the current expenses of adminis- 

tration, as well as for their own liberal “ squeezes,’ or emoluments, 

and for the maintenance of the crowds of subordinates and satellites 

who depend upon them. `The lekin is required for the needs of the’ 

- Central Government, and has been pledged to the German and English 

banking syndicate in guarantee for the interest on the recent joint 

loan of £16,000,000 sterling. 

The provincial viceroys, if they are to maintain their positions, or . 
keep their provinces from falling into anarchy, will be simply driven 
to assert their independence, unless some reasonable working com- 
promise be arrived at, whereby a considerable proportion of the lekin 
shall be definitely allotted to and disposable by them. 

Again, it is very well known that there exists at this: moment a 
formidable and widely spread movement of disaffection or covert 
rebellion in these provinces within the valley of the Yang-tse. With 
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a little encouragement this might break out at any time in open 
insurrection. Its leaders are men whose names are quite unknown in 
Europe. They are said to be secretly supported and encouraged by 
numbers of the mandarins and ruling classes, if not by the viceroys. 
To what extent this is true, or what are the real nature and prospects 
of the movement, are questions on which it is almost impossible for 
any Briton or “foreign devil” to obtain reliable information. The 
agents of commercial firms, consuls, European missionaries, &c., merely 
obtain glimpses into these things from time to time. The best infor- 
mation which I have been able to obtain from inquiry on the spot 
leads me to suppose that the determining factor in the situation will 
be the state of the crops, especially the great rice crop. So long as 
the crops are good the masses of the people are fairly well contented 
and fully occupied, and rebellion is at a discount. The viceroys will 
then probably be able to carry on without being driven to choose 
between the unwelcome alternatives of placing themselves at the head 
of a rebellion, or of remaining loyal to their Emperor and trying to 
crush it by aid of their ill-paid, ill-organised, and more or less useless 
“Green Banner,” or local troops. But any widespread failure in the 
crops, tending io famine, might easily precipitate a rebellion which, 
once fairly started, will shake the Chinese Empire to its foundations. 

On the other side of the question if must be borne in mind that 
the coming great extensions of railways and telegraphs aze important 
centralising agents, tending to strengthen the ruling powers at Peking.. 
Moreover, the foreign Powers are getting, or are in a fair way to get, 
all they want from Peking. Their direct interest is to support the 
dynasty rather than allow China to fall into anarchy, with all its 
unknown possibilities of devastation and ruin and certain detriment to: 
European capital. Doubtless they will support it as long as they 
think they can reasonably do so; and by their aid any partial and 
local rebellion will probably be crushed. 

On the whole, we may conclude that the Manchu dynasty has a 
very troublous and critical period to pass through for the next ter 
years. It will need all the wisdom of the Emperor's most cunning- 
councillors to square things as between the pressing financial claims of” 
the local viceroys on the one hand, and of the foreign bondholders: 
clamorous for their interest, or of the greedy Court and central 
administration on the other. The effete and worn-out character of 
the dynasty itself, and of the whole system of Chinese government as 
at present constituted, with the universal corruption of the adminis- 
tration will, of course, be greatly against them. But they will be 
-likely to be supported by the foreign Governments, and especially by 
Britain, in all reasonable measures calculated to improve the situa- 
tion. If they can only manage to tide over one decade, the spread 
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cf the railways in the interim; plus the increased strength due 
to probable improvements .in the army at- headguarters,, will so 
strengthen the central administration that after that it may last in- 

definitely. 

“ The “pros and cons of the much-debated move of the seat of 
Government from Peking to Nanking I do not propose to discuss. Tt 

would be a very risky experiment, which might easily involve the 

immediate fall of the Manchus. If it were to succeed it would. 
undoubtedly strengthen the tottering dynasty, and place it in a posi- 

tion far more secure from foreign interference, and especially from 

Russian dictation. -But we need not waste time in discussion, as the 

move is not likely to be tried. The timidity-and rooted conservatisin ` 
of the Peking Government will be against it; and it would be strongly 

‘opposed by Russia probably, whose interest is to keep the Emperor at - 
Peking and immediately under her influence. The move, if it should 

be made, will doubtless be under the shelter. and: encouragement of 

Britain, as it would be very favourable to our interests. 

The probabilities, on a broad view of the whole matter, seem to i 
that the Manchu dynasty will presently disappear. It behoves ns, ‘ 
therefore, to consider the conditions of the case betimes, and make up 
our minds as to the general principles on which we must deal with 
the then resulting situation, 


OL 


‘Whether the dynasty be able to stand ‘its ground or no, -and 
whether it remain at Peking or try a removal to Nanking, the proper 
policy of Britain seems equally’ clear. That policy is to recognise 
“freely and fully the claims of rival Powers in their own sphères, but 
“to abide calmly and firmly by the position which we have formally 
“taken up on two paramount questions. These are freedom of trade, 


-whether in the numerous treaty ports which have already been 


secured or in any more which we may presently secure, and our 
British ‘protectorate of the great Yang-tse valley. On. these two 
questions, if we are to pretend to maintain our position against rival 
Powers, we must assert ourselves strongly and steadily, whether in 


‘dealing with the present dynasty. if it abide, or with the de facto 


‘Chinese rulers of the various provinces within our own sphere, if it 

` should disappear. In the latter case we should leave Russia, Germany, 
vand France to settle things their own way as to what form of govern- 
ment they will support or set up within their own spheres, with this 
single proviso—that the treaty ports must be kept open. We must 
‘confine ourselves to supporting, or, if necessary, organising, a suitable 
number of Chinese Governments’ under British iniienge y within the 
Yang-tse valley. 
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IV. 


The last is a large question on which we must go into a little more 
detail. We shall find that the situation, if we well consider it, is 
favourable and reassuring for such an undertaking. 

It is well-known that China is at -present governed and administered 
on a very decentralised system. If we take the varions States of 
the American Union to represent Chinese provinces, give them all the 
State rights they at present possess and a good many more, remove 
the President, the Supreme Court, and the Congress, and substitute 
for them an Emperor who, while in theory omnipotent, is in practice 
little more than an ornamental figure-head, with a council of Ministers 
and various executive boards, or committees of subordinate Ministers 
to support and advise him, we shall then obtain a sufficiently close 
` approximatiom for practical purposes to the Chinese system of 
government, ‘The leading point in the case is that every province is 
largely autonomous, and all the necessary machinery for carrying on 
the administration of that province is already in full working operation. 
The downfall of the dynasty therefore need not necessarily involve any 
great change in the provinces. 

Moreover in dealing with the unknown and at present incalculable 
contingencies which may shortly arise, we shall have sundry other 
powerful factors on our side. If we exploit and utilise them wisely 
and: well, our coming rule over a large fraction of China will ba fraught 
with untold blessings to very many millions of oppressed and down- 
trodden Chinese, to whom it will be a welcome deliverance, and we 
shall score a grand success in the history and fortunes of the British 
Empire. On the other hand, if we fail to turn these favouring 
conditions to good account, our attempted protectorate of the Yang- tse 
valley will easily land us in infinite trouble and possibly in grave 
disaster. These fayourable factors we will now briefly consider, 


V. 


The first item is the unusual absence of any spirit of nationality or 
patriotism, as we understand the word, among the Chinese. They are 
emphatically a race wherein individualism plus family is the keynote 
of the moral atmosphere, to the exclusion of any sense of national and 
patriotic obligation. In this the Chinaman of to-day is the very 
antipodes of the Spartan of old. No doubt it is the result of long 
centuries of grinding toil and extreme pressure of the struggle for 
existence, wherein each individual bas had to fight hard for himself 
and for his own family, with no time or thought left free for his 
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country. His country, moreover, has been to him a huge and world- 
wide abstraction, far above and beyond him. Patriotism tends to be 
developed strongly among small communities like Sparta or Rome in 
early days, which have continually to contend with rivals close to and 
within easy reach of them, not in vast countries like China, wherein 
the average man regards his country as embracing all the world, with 
perhaps a small fringe of unknown and outer barbarians on the 
extreme verge. Under such conditions saat dies out, or rather 
it is never evoked. 

The result of these causes is that the ‘Ghinamian is supremely 
_ careful of the memory and the graves of his ancestors. He is mindful 
of his obligations to his own family, or.to the guild or trades-union in 
which he works. Beyond this his*horizon hardly extends. He is 
separated by a wide gulf from the inhabitants of another province, 
and dialectic variations go for much. An army of Cantonese- 
speaking men could easily be raised by any Power which would feed 
and pay them to march and fight against the people of a Pekinese- 
speaking province, whose very language they do not understand, and 
vice versd. It would not occur to either side that this was a fratricidal 
war—the pay would be everything. Hence we need not be surprised 
that when the Germans occupied Kiaochao forcibly, the gallant 
Chinese defenders, after some slight pretence of resistance, doffed 
‘their uniforms and took service next day under the German invaders, 
as hewers of wood and drawers of water, to earn 2d. a day, if they 
‘could. 

Tt is not necessary to enlarge upon the importance of this feature 
in Chinese character, as enabling a ruling set of alien paymasters to 
‘carry the people whither they please, even in eppoanen to their own, 
- fellow countrymen. 

Now it may be very safely assnmed that no British Government 
will dream of undertaking to govern and administer any part of the 
` Yang-tse valley directly, at least at first. We shall naturally.choose 
the line of least resistance. That line is clearly marked out for us by 
the existing provincial administrations, which will enable us to take 
over the country and carry it on without any sudden change, or, indeed, 
any perceptible change at all, so far as the masses are concerned. 

It seems probable that-if to-morrow we were formally by pro- 
clamation to annex the various provinces of our new sphere to the 
British Empire, and to offer to confirm the corresponding existing 
viceroys and their subordinates in their positions, most of them would 
forthwith accept their appointments from the British Crown, and 
‘simply transfer their allegiance from Peking to London! Any-vacancies - 
-in the administration occurring from. individual governors or mamn- 

darins refusing to accept our terms, we should have no difficulty in ` 
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filling up forthwith from among capable and selected mandarins in the 
province in question. a 

Iam not arguing for one moment that we should take such a 
course as this, but only endeavouring to show how easily and cheaply 
we can assume the indirect administration of our new sphere, if such 
a course should be forced upon us by the imbecility, or recalcitrance, 
or disappearance of the central Government at Peking. 

The situation is that the present viceroys or governors are pro- 
foundly dissatisfied with the existing state of things, and many or 
most of them would probably transfer their allegiance to us, with 
possibly a littls nominal show of resistance at first merely to “ save 
face,” provided only we guaranteed’ them liberal emoluments and 
strong support from the British Government, - Should any show of 
forcé be necessary, we need only send a strong squadron or flotilla ‘of 
sloops, gunboats, destroyers and such small craft up the Yang-tse, 
‘escorting steamers carrying a brigade of infantry and a couple of 
batteries of artillery. We could then summon the rulers of the 
provinces, one by one, to agree to our terms. It would hardly be 
necessary to fire a shot. At least our guns need not be loaded with 
villainous man-destroying bullets. Blank cartridge would ` suffice, 
Thereby we may hope that the; procedure.of our Government would 
be made more acceptable to our friends of the Peace Society at home, 
-and that opposition in Parliament would be discounted. 


VI. 


Another very important and most favourable factor which we must 
next consider is the distinctly democratic character of Chinese govern- 
mental institutions, as hinged upon a universal system of open and 

„public competitive examinations. Thereby we gain two cardinal 
advantages in aid of our rule, First there is no deeply rooted and 
powerful aristocratic class to form a centre and rallying point for 
opposition to it. The existing mandarins and ruling classes are 
ephemeral. They are here to-day and gone to-morrow, depending 
as’ they do on the individual results of these competitive examina- 
tions, ` : : i 

Secondly we have here, ready to hand, an engine of enormous and 
almost incalculable power which, judiciously worked, will enable us to 
shape the future destinies of our protectorate in almost any direction 
we please; for thereby we can gradually, quietly and silently mould 
and determine the education, the ideas, the attitude, towards the 
ruling power. and towards. Christianity and civilisation, the whole 
moral, religious, social, judicial and political atmosphere of the millions | 
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committed to our charge. All these things hinge ultimately on 
education. 

I need hardly enlarge upon this, it is sufficiently obvious; but let 
us take only one item in illustration. Do we want to put down the 
barbarous and inhuman punishments now universal in China, the 
torturing of unhappy prisoners until they confess to any crime of 
which they may be wrongly accused, or to reform the corript and 
haphazard administration of justice generally in the Chinese law 
courts? It will be neither necessary nor expedient to force wholesale 
reforms from above and per saltum in dealing with such an intensely 
conservative people as the Chinese. Our omnipdtent agent or 
resident_at the capital of our British-protected Chinese governor will 
have only to recommend that a manual of instruction in law and 
justice should be included in the subjects in the programme of public 
examinations, and to supply a simple manual drawn up by enlightened 

` Englishmen ‘end duly translated into Chinese—the thing is done? 
Millions of boys—for education is already very widely spread in China 
and we should presumably extend it still further—vwill thereupon 
study this manual, in which the, iniquity of such barbarities is 
exposed, and tens of thousands of young men will be examined in the 
subject every year in the ordinary and regular course, Thus the 
way will ‘quickly be paved for the introduction of a more just and 
enlightened procedure in the law courts, which, indeed, would pre- 
. Sently be loudly demanded by a generation grown up, under such 
influences. Similarly all other reforms whatsoever which we may 
wish to introduce. 


YI. 


Next let us take the all-important question of finance. Enlightened 
administration for the millions, as we have found in India and else- 
where, is expensive. China will pay abundantly for her own good 
administration, which will riot cost thé British taxpayer a penny. On 
the contrary, in manifold ways, and especially-in a vast development 
of trade, she will put great sums into his pocket. In this aspect 
‘China is another Egypt, far larger, richer, and more valuable. Here 
we have hundreds of millions of a most industrious and law-abiding 
population, with a country rich not only i in agricultural produce neces- 
sary for their support, but in coal, iron, minerals of all kinds, silk, 
cotton, hemp, fruit, cattle, and scores of other things. The Yang-tse 
valley only requires to be. exploited by the engineer, the miner, the 
manufacturer and the skilled agriculturist, It has enormous capa- 
bilities of development and wealth, calenlated to enrich both the 
Chinese inhabitants and the British exploiters. 


~ 
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- Vill. 

There is one more favourable factor of great importance in aid of 
our rule: it is the geographical or topographical situation. We are 
emphatically a seafaring Power, and water transport is all-important 
to us. Now the huge Yang-tse-Kiang, which determines our pro- 
tectorate, dominates the whole of it, and with its various lakes and 
tributaries constitutes an unrivalled system of waterways. The river 
is navigable to large and well found steamers for a good 600 miles 
from its mouth, and we shall be able to send light draught steam 
launches, steel-plated and armed with machine guns, to furthér vast 
distances from the sea. This, and the railways and roads which we 
shall presently open up, will bring. the whole country within easy 
reach. Thereby we can hold it with a comparatively, small force of 
trained native troops under British officers, located in good central 
positions. Briefly, from the naval and military side, the country is 
eminently favourable to our occupation, at a minimum `of cost and 
trouble. 


1x. 


The present condition -of China presents a very sorry and pitiful 
spectacle. What is the net result of eighteen long centuries of 
Christianity and civilisation in’its bearing’on the present conduct of 
- the European Powers? They have found a sick man by the wayside ; 
how will they treet him? Why, of course, they will pour oil and 
wine into his wounds; they will find balm of Gilead for his sorrows. 
As a matter of fact, are they not, one and all, surrounding the helpless 
‘Chinese Empire like a set of hungry sharks attacking a dying whale? 
Each shark vies with his neighbours in biting out a choice mouthful 
for himself. Verily the prophetic words of the Master are once more 
verified—Srov édv ý rò mrmpa, éxct cuvayPnoovrat ot deroil. 

Herein, however, we may perhaps console ourselves with the idea 
that Britain has been foremost in respecting the rights of Ohina, and 
tried to keep her hands clean as long as it was fairly possible. 

But Chins will assuredly have her revenge. The .greedy sharks 
‘will presently find that an avenging Nemesis of retribution has been 
following hard after them. The tables will be turned. It will hardly 
be a military or naval revanche. It will take thie form of an indus- 
trial and economic revolution, fraught with disaster to the sharks, and 
especially to the last joined and more or less unwilling recruit among 

them, namely, Britain. . z 
' Ab first, no doubt,-and in the era immediately in front of us, it l 
will be otherwise. The opening up of China will bring a vast 
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immediate development of the trade and commerce by which we live. 
It will create thousands of welcome openings in life to the sons of dur 
middle classes, There will be a huge and as yet almost unexploited 
field for the merchant, the manufacturer, the engineer, the banker, 
the doctor, the lawyer, and the parson. 

But each of these in his own sphere will be only another school- 
master to show the way to the shrewd, intelligent, and pushing China- 
man. Give him only the necessary education, which we cannot withhold 
from him unless we are prepared to set back the clock a thousand 
years and turn our backs oni all our well-established Liberal principles, 
and experience has already shown that he is capable of making his 
mark in almost any capacity. : 

In order to see how the thing will work out we might compare for 
a moment the present situation’ in some other of our widespread 
possessions, say in South Africa. There the natives are too ignorant 
and barbarous to'be fitted at present for the work of the artisan. 
They only monopolise the field for unskilled labour, so that there is 
absolutely no opening for the white labouring man as an immigrant. 
But there is employment for thousands of white carpenters, smiths, 
bricklayers, engine-drivers, and so on. ‘These act as foremen and 
leading hands at their various trades, and to a considerable extent as 
yet as actual workmen. Manufactured articles of all kinds, in the 
absence of native artisans and operatives, have to be imported: from 
Europe, largely from Britain. : 

China is a very long stage ahead of this. There is no opening 
whatever there for the ordinary skilled artisan, unless he happen to 
know a special trade, such as engine-driving, which, however, many 
Chinamen have already acquired. Thus the whole of the building- 


trade in Hong Kong and the older treaty ports is already in the hands ~ 


of the Chinese. A European architect’draws the plans and supervises 
the work generally; but Chinese contractors with Chinese foremen 
and workmen do all the rest. Hence in the erection of a large 
building there is only room for one white man instead of a dozen, as 
at the Cape. Moreover, all ordinary trades are run mainly by Chinese, 


only a.few special trades involving elaborate Western education, as ; 


that of the chemist, are for the present in the hands of Europeans. 
China, as we have seen, is rich in raw material of all kinds. She 
is superabundantly rich in an intelligent and industrious population,- 
who work all day for thé smallest wages in the world. A Chinaman 
will keep a wife and bring up a family on two dollars a month, or say 
1}d..a day. How can cotton, say, continue to be brought from dis- 
tant lands to Manchester or Bradford, there to bé worked up by our 
-highly paid. operatives, and re-exported for sale, when similar machi- 
- nery is set up in Chinese mills, worked by Chinese at 1d. a day, and 
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fed by cotton grown in the country by agriculturists who are paid 
still lower wages? It is clearly out of the question. 
` But there is still another all-important advantage which we must 
= score on the side of the Chinaman. This alone, and quite apart from 
the wages’ question, is sufficient to cut the ground from under the 
feet of our manufacturers in cotton or in any other business. It is 
` the fact that we are, whether rightly or wrongly, wedded to gold 
monometallism in a falling market for silver. This practically puts 
an enormous and steadily increasing premium or bounty on the pro- 
‘ductions of silver-using countries. Thus, in 1872 a British sovereign 
corresponded in value to five silver dollars. Now it represents about 
_ 103. The purchasing power of the sovereign in labour is to-day 
` in Britain about what it was in 1872; but it will now, when turned _ 
into silver, employ more than double the Asiatic labour it did then. 
This simply gives a premium or advantage to Eastern labour of over 
100 per cent. 

Briefly, in opening up a silver-using Gunter where wages are 
extraordinarily low and raw material abundant and cheap, while also . 
sticking fast to gold monometallism, we are infallibly preparing 
for ourselves in the future a condition of things in which our 
manufactures of all kinds will be driven out of the world’s markets 
everywhere by Hastern competition. Our mills and factories will 
by-and-by be closed, and the operatives forced to emigrate by tens of 
thousands. 

This disastrous result may, however, be long postponed, if it cannot 
ultimately be averted; in two ways. First we might remodel our 
monetary system in conjunction with India and the foreign Powers so 
as to abolish this ruinous premium on Eastern production, which is 
even now encouraging the East to start new cotton mills, &c., every 
day. To this course the present attitude of Lombard Street, and of 

_ the majority of British bankers and financiers generally, is strongly 
opposed. Meanwhile, Manchester and Bradford are even now feeling 
the first catspaws—or something considerably more than catspaws 
—of a coming wind of competition from the East; presently it 
will blow a gale. It will then be too late; for once let the 
course of trade be fairly diverted ‘from Britain and she will never 
recover it. Secondly, there will be a further postponement if the 
Peking Government be able to hold its ground. Thereby the real 
opening up of China, which would follow directly and immediately 
upon its partition among the Western Powers, will be indefinitely 
delayed by the reluctance, obstruction, and rooted conservatism, 
whether of the Central Government at Peking, or of the greedy 
provincial mandarins depending upon it, These have nob brains to 
recognise that China might easily become the workshop of the world. 
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Hence, from_this point of view, it will be to the direct advantage 
of our posterity that the present Chinese Government should endure, 
and make a stubborn and prolonged resistance to the -inroads of the 
outer barbarians. The obstruction of the Chinese themselves to their 
own exploitation will also obstruct and procrastinate the future 


revenge of China. Ls 
THE AUTHOR oF “1920.” 


FREE TRADE AND FOREIGN POLICY. 


HE economic significance of our recent foreign policy has not 
“received the close attention it deserves. Posing as champions 
of “open markets,” we appear to: be maintaining the principles and 
practice of Free Trade. It is true that the very Government which 
engages in this Free Trade crusade has, during its three years of 
office, regulated its domestic policy by a series of’ financial and legis- 
lative acts of “ protection” directed to secure the interests of special 
social and commercial -classes. These petty domestic infidelities 
might well awake suspicion of the foreign policy of a party which has 
never welcomed Free Trade principles in head or heart. Nevertheless, 
we find the majority both of leaders and followers in the Liberal 
party endorsing and supporting, apparently without qualm or hesitancy, 
a working scheme of foreign policy which is in effect nothing else 
than a direct repudiation both of the logic and the utility of Free 
Trade. 

The “ Free Trade ” pretensions of the open markets policy will not 
bear the slightest scrutiny. The working principle it avowedly 
involves is the supposition that England must be: prepared to “ fight 
for markets,” not ‘only for the retention of our colonial possessions, 
but for new markets and for the acquisition of fresh territory, or, at 
any rate, for the exercise of such influence over weaker foreign 
nations as shall prevent them from giving, to other nations trading 
advantages denied to us. This is mis-named the policy of “the oper 
door.” In truth, it is the policy of forcing doors open and forcibly 
keeping them open. Now, this use of the instruments of force in 
order to win foreign trade is a violation of the primary principles of 
Free Trade, and if the Liberal party consent to or condone it, they 
abrogate all rightful claim to be Free Traders. 


Soe. -. a7 
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The larger meaning of Free Trade ranks it. as a phase of social , 
evolution by which, on the,one hand, militarism is displaced: by 
industrialism; and, on the other hand, political limits of nationalism’ 
yield place to an effective internationalism based upon identity of 
commercial interests. - ‘ 

To organise the forces of political nationalism in order to secure b 
' an appeal to military power the maximum quantity of commerce for 
the members of a nation is, in terms of the case, to revert from a 
higher to a lower stage of social life. But such reversion, it- may 
seem to some, is necessary: the appeal to the intelligent self-interest 
of nations has failed, or they have been compelled to sacrifice their 
purely industrial interests to other political considerations. If this 
be so, let us abandon our Free Trade pretensions, and set ourselves -to 
* the mortal struggle for markets which we are told is necessary. But 
let us not pretend that we are fighting the battle of Free Trade. A 
“ freedom ” initiated and maintained by military power is at best a 
doubtful and unstable sort of freedom. But, granting that we are 
justified (whatever that word may mean in international affairs) in 
planting both our feet in front of “ the.door” of the Yang-tse valley 
to keep it against Russia or Germany, can we seriously conceive that 
such “open markets,” girt with garrisons and gunboats, embody 
the great principle which animated Cobden and the prophets of the 
middle century in their heroic struggle? 

Cobden was a plain practical man, but he had his vision, and it 
was not so idle as it seems to our Liberals of to-day. 


“Do you suppose,” said Cobden in 1850, “that I advocated Free Trade 

merely because it would give usa little more occupation in this or that 
pursuit? No; I believed Free Trade would have the tendency to unite 
mankind in the bonds of peace, and it was that, more than any pecuniary 
consideration, which sustained and actuated me, a§ my friends know, in that 
struggle. And it is because I want to see Free Trade, in its noblest and 
most humane aspect, have full scope in this world, that I wish to absolve 
myself from all responsibility for the miseries caused -by violence and 
aggression, and too often perpetrated under the plea ot benefiting trade. I 
may say, when I hear those who advocate warlike establishments or large 
armaments for the purpose of encouraging our trade in distant parts of the 
world, that I have no sympathy with them. We have nothing to hope 
from measures of violence in aid of the promotion of commerce with other 
nations.” i i 


° 


Addressing the Manchester Chamberof Commerce in 1862, he thus 
concisely summarised his teaching: ‘‘In applying Free Trade, we 
have renounced the principle of force and coercion.” : 

It is quite true that a large section of the most active members of 
. the Anti-Corn Law League, wealthy manufacturers-and merchants, 
whose short-sighted and cold-hearted ambitions were satisfied by the 
victory in our domestic policy which enabled them to import’ cheaply 
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raw materials and pay low rates of wages, deserted Cobden and 

Bright:so soon as they attempted a wider application of the Free 
Trade doctrine. 
‘’ But was Cobden right or wrong in his interpretation of the Free 
Trade economy? Let us calmly examine his position in the light of - 
the more developed issues of to-day. Cobden was not a peace-at- 
any-price man, nor was he a Little Englander, but he believed that 
trade could be more safely and profitably advanced by. peaceful appeals 
to the interests of nations than by force or threats. It is worth while 
to discover why this policy of Cobden has been overridden. 

Three deeply rooted assumptions underlie the persistent refusal of 
all British Governments to apply the Free Trade principles to our 
foreign. policy. -These assumptions may be thus expressed: (1) Eng- 
land requires continual expansion of foreign trade ;. (2) this expansion 
can only be adequately secured by increased armaments and an 
extension of the area of empire; (8) it is sound,“ economy” to 
undergo these risks and these pepene in order to promote foreign 
` trado. 

In testing the validity of these anai we may conyeniently 
postpone the first till we have examined the two:latter. 

Assuming, then, that a continual expansion of foreign trade is 
essential to England’s prosperity, must we be prepared to fight for 
empire or for. “ open markets”? Is coercion the only method by 
which a Free Trade nation can get foreign trade? In face of an | 
apparent unanimity of conviction that force must’ stand behind diplo- 
macy in pushing trade, it would be rash to answer these questions 
with an abrupt dogmatic negative. But we may observe how this 
assumption utterly ignores the accepted theory of international, trade, 
by reverting to a notion of commercial competition which implies. an 
absolute antagonism of interest among competitors. ‘Take the case 
_ of China, which is most in evidence. The necessity of obtaining and 
defending by force a separate sphere of British influerice there is 
avowedly ‘based on the belief that China represents, at any given time, 
a certain quantity of foreign trade, and that if Russia gets so mach, 
Germany so much, and France so much, none will be left for England. 
Now, if the theory of Free Trade is sound, the notion is quite unwar- 
ranted. Even if the whole of China were thus parcelled out: to other 
industrial nations, and these nations imposed such conditions as pro- 
hibited all direct. import and export trade between England and 
Chinese ports—the most extreme assumption of a hostile attitude—it 
by no means follows that England would not reap enormous benefits 
in the expansion of her foreign trade. Even under the comparatively 
simple conditions of international trade last century the policy of ' 
directing trade policy by a mere computation of the balance of trade 
with each several foreign nation was detected and discarded. The 
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suggestion that England can only secure commercial advantages from 
the opening up of China, by securing for herself a proper share of 
direct trade with Chinese ports, is virtually a return to the old fallacy, 
with far less excuse than had the statesmen of the eighteenth century. 
` The most feeble recognition of the intricacies of modern trade should 
make us aware that an increased trade with Russia, Germany, and 
France, or with other nations in intimate commercial intercourse with 
these, arising from the’ monopolies of Chinese trade which they 
enjoyed, might ultimately prové as beneficial to our foreign trade as 
any expansion of direct trade with China. The protective policy of 
these European nations, while it undoubtedly involves a net waste of 
industrial energy, does not enable them to keep to themselves either ` 
the whole, or any fixed proportion, of the gains of a large new 
inarket. An international trade is, in spite of tariffs and monopolies, 
‘a method of international co-operation which assigns to all the’ co- ' 
operating members some share of every trade advantage which each 
one gains: though each may doubtless be conceived as desiring to 
keep the whole gain to himself, he cannot do so, but must hand over 
some of it to every other nation which.is directly or indirectly a 
customer, The assignment, therefore, of spheres of influence in China 
or in’Africa, which France, Germany, or Russia may seek to monopo- 
lise for purposes of trade, does not imply, as is apparently supposed 
by’ Liberals and Conservatives alike, a corresponding loss of markets — 
to England. It is- indisputably true that the direct trading gain 
will be greatest for the country which enjoys the monopoly, but 
_the belief ‘that all the gain can be retained by her is utterly unwar- 
ranted. It is not difficult to conceive cases where another nation 
might enjoy even a larger share of the results of trade than the nation’ 
which owned the private markets of this trade. For instance, if 
Russia and France, drawing supplies of food or raw materials of 
manufacture from the private estates so jealously protected by them 
in China, found England their bèst customer for these goods, we might, 
by making them compete with one another, suck out of them the 
bulk of the gain of their monopoly of market. In certain trades this 
‘is not unlikely to happen. 

This is the Free Trade theory which the great majority of the. 
members of the Liberal party in this country still profess. It 
furnishes a peaceable policy of expansive foreign trade. Why is it- 
virtually ignored, or even repudiated, by the action of Liberal leaders. 
and by the rank and file of the party? If other nations, seized by a. 
last for empire and inspired by narrow conceptions of their trading 
interests, insist upon"obtaining exclusive ownership of foreign markets 
by a ruinously expensive parade of force, we are not compelled to 
follow their‘example, unless we have rejected utterly the counsels of - 
the Free Trade thinkers. . We can wait and obtain cheaply, peaceably, 
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and indirectly, our full share of the commercial benefits of these 
adventurous and expensive projects. ; 

If it be urged that these indirect gains are merely hypothetical, we 
` may reply that England is’ in a far stronger position than any other 
nation to practise this peaceful policy of abstinence, because she 
possesses in her shipping industry a most effective guarantee that she 
will obtain an adequate share in the net gains of opening up new 
markets. Though no complete statistics are available, measuring ‘the 
quuntity of the carrying trade for foreign nations which England 
undertakes, it is known that a very large proportion of the trade, not 
only between England and foreign countries, but also between foreign 
countries trading with each other, is carried by English ships. So 
long as this continues to be true, England must participate in a direct 
and a most important manner in every opening up of foreign markets 
achieved by our European trade competitors. 

The assumption that England can only expand her foreign trade by 
extension of her Empire and her commercial spheres of influence, is 
thus shown to be wholly inconsistent with the theory of international 
trade. Expanding foreign markets may be won by peace. But it 
may seem that this does not dispose of the case for a “ spirited ” 
commercial policy. We cannot, it is alleged, afford to wait for the ` 
chance of indirect benefits, a pushful policy pays better. Indeed, we 
are bound to assume that most persons are convinced that it is 
, “sound economy” for England to support the cost of increasing 
armaments and to contend with other nations for increase of her 
Empire and for direct participation in new markets. We need invest- 
ments for British capital, outlets for our superfluous labour and 
enterprise, markets with “inferior” races for the disposal of our 
increasing manufactures. Such a policy admittedly involves risk and 
expense ; but we possess the ships, the men, and the money, and the 
policy “ pays.” 

A complete refutation of this alleged “ economy” is, in the nature 
of the case, impossible, The full cost of a policy which visibly 
embroils us in “envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness ” 
towards other nations has no fixed reckoning day. To some of. us it 
seems likely to cost in the long run all we are worth in blood, 
treasure, trade, and in national character. But there are certain 
present measurable facts, which are commonly ignored, and which yet 
serve to suggest that our pushfal policy and our distrust of Free 
Trade may not, even from a short focus of expediency, be the “ good 
business ” that it seems. 

Is increase of empire attended by a corresponding increase of 
Imperial trade? Is our increased expenditure on armaments, which 
is designed to support our policy of obtaining and defending new 
markets, justified by increase of foreign and colonial tråde? These at 
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least are questions to wich some definite cians answer may be 
given. . 

Even those “who are reluctant: to measure the “greatness” of 
England by the number of square miles contained within the Empire, 
_ or by magnitude of population, and who dislike the risk and the 
expense of a spirited foreign policy, ‘believe that we have derived 


some considerable’and demonstrable gains of a commercial character ` 


from the pursuit of such a policy. Trade tends to follow the flag, it 
is maintained, and although as “ Free. Traders” we bring no pressure 


upon our colonies and protectorates to trade with us, they naturally ` 


tend to do so. Now, there is no adequate foundation for this belief, 
as the following table of comparison between. our foreign and colonial 
trade during the last ates years will serve to indicate : 


EXPORTS OF BRITISH 
IMPORTS FROM PRODUCE TO 
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fae PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL VALUES. 
Foreign ` British Foreign © — ‘British 
Countries. Possessions. Countries, Possessions. 
4 
1855-9 765 23-5 
< 1860-4 ' 712 "98-8 
1865-9 _76°0 24:0 
1870-4 e180 22-0 
* 1875-9 779 22-1 | 
1680-4 | ° 765 > 235 
1885-9 771 229 
~ 18904 OTA | 229 
1895-7 |, , 784 216 














Taking the whole term of years covered by this table, we perceive 
that no tendency whatever is exhibited for our trade with our own 
possessions to gain upon our trade with foreign countries. On the 
contrary, both in our import and our export trade foreign countries 
occupy @ more important relative position at the close than at the 
beginning of this period, and, though considerable fluctuations ‘are 
visible, the general tendency in iniport trade, and to a less extent 

“in export trade, is to reduce the relative importance of colonial 
trade. 


sensibly increasing the actual value of our trade with our possessions 
is made manifest by the following comparison of the years 1875, 1885, 
1895, which are in no degree 'abnorinal years : 


The fact that our pushful policy throughout the world is not 


` 
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1875. 1885. 1895. 
£. £. £. 
Imports from Colonies , 84,423,000 84,401,000 95,530,000 
Exports to Colonies . 76,655,000 ... 85,424,000 76,072,000 
Total . . 161,078,000 ... 169,825,000 ... 171,602,000 


While due consideration of the fall of general prices during the last 
twenty years enables us to read into these figures proof of substantial 
progréss in volume of trade, it cannot be admitted that our colonial 
trade has justified the conviction that “trade follows: the flag,” and 
that it is therefore a profitable policy for England to plant her flag 
upon new tracts of territory throughout the world. For we must 
remember that during the last forty years, and particularly since 1884, 
we have added enormots tracts of territory to our possessions, removing 
the trade which formerly adhered to them from the category of foreign 
to that of colonial trade. If an increasing proportion of the globe, 
with an increasing proportion of its population, has been passing from 
foreign into British possession, while our total trade with our colonies 
is failing to make a proportionate advance, it is evident that com- 
mercial facts are wholly at variance with the belief that “ trade follows 
the flag.” ia 

The following figures make this failure manifest : 


EMPIRE. 











TRADE, 
tt Pace rag ae EE ee ~ F 
sear, | opelation | Area (millions | “CPtitied Kingdom | -Possessions in 
in million £. million £, 
1883 305 70 733 189 
1884 a fe 685 188 
1885 = a 642 170 
1886 = = 618 164 
1887 307 = 643 166 
1888 a = 2 686 179 
1889 327 = 743 _ 188 
1890 = 92 748 191 
1891 368 = 744 193 
1892 = 11-0 715 179 
1893 384 = 681 170 
1894 = = % 682 172 
1895 = = 702 172 
1896 433 113 738 184 




















The enormous accessions of territory and population since 1884— 
comprising the Niger Coast Protectorate, Somali Coast Protectorate, 
Socotra, Pahang and other Straits Settlements, parts of New Guinea, 
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Bechuanaland, Zululand, Royal Niger Company’s territory, British 
Hast Africa, the British South Africa Company’s ‘territory, Zanzibar , 
and Pemba, Upper Burmah and Shan States—have been followed by 
no increase of colonial trade reckoned in money values, and by an 
increase reckoned in goods, which is not commensurate with the 
increase of British area and population. Little more than a quarter 
of our foreign trade is with our possessions, almost three-quarters is 
with the foreign nations to whom we have been preaching Free Trade 
with our lips, while we have been proving our distrust of its indus- 
trial efficacy by laying violent: hands upon all the parts of the earth 
which appear likely to afford us markets. ‘ 
In order to show the folly of offending our best customers by an 
irritating policy which does not even pay, in the narrowest sense, I 
may be allowed to quote the following figures illustrative of the 
growth of value of our trade with our possessions, as compared with 
our trade with the nations we are often invited to regard as enemies: 


4 1875. 1885. È 1895. 
TOTAL TRADE WITH , £. £. £. 
United States. . . 94,652,000 ... 117,573,000 „m. 130,616,000 
France . . at  . 74,012,000 ... 58,780,000 ... 67,794,000 
Germany. . . . 55,958,000 ... 50,128,000 .. 59,729,000 
Russia . . =. 0. 82,085,000... 23,932,000 „= _ 35,424,000 
256,677,000... 250,363,000... 298,563,000 


British Colonies . - 161,078,000 |... 169,825,000 ..... 171,602,000 


From this table it appears that, not merely is the value of our 
trade with our most powerful competitors in empiré and in commerce 
much larger than the total value of our trade with all our colonies, 
but that the growth of the former trade is considerably faster than 
that of the latter. With France alone our trade shows smaller in 
1895 than in 1875, and even there the drop was in the earlier 
decennium, for a considerable advance has taken place between. 1885 
and 1895. Moreover, after the United States, France and Germany 
are by far our largest customers, and Holland is the only other nation. 
which does a larger trade with us than Russia. 

Not merely is it untrue that “ trade follows the flag,” and that 
colonial expansion is necessary in order to provide markets for our 
produce, but it-appears that our trade with, our rivals—the United 
States, France, Germany, and Russia—has been growing at a raté— 
somewhat faster than the total growth of our foreign and colonial 


` trado, and considerably faster than the colonial trade taken by 


itself. 
` It is, then, for the sake of encouraging a class of trade which is 
both absolutely smaller than our trade with foreign countries and 


t 
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` which shows a smaller rate of increase (in spite of the increased area 
of our colonial possessions) that we are invited to expend large sums 
upon armaments, and to use them for the sake of territorial expansion. 
Is this good business ? i 

The true “ economy” of our industrial foreign policy, however, requires 
us to take into consideration the whole national expenditure upon 
armaments. The taxation imposed upon the British nation in order 
to support the cost of our increasing army and navy is defended chiefly 
on the ground that it is necessary in order to safeguard our colonial 
possessions and to enable us to secure new markets by increasing the 
area of the Empire. When Cobden and Peel fought against this 
policy, denouncing the increased expenditure on armaments in the 
« fifties,” they were compelled to rely upon general considerations of 
prudence and economy. The folly of pressing the people with 
taxation during a time of peace, of increasing the insurance fund 
when a pacific Free Trade policy was diminishing the risks against 
which provision must be made, the insidious danger of allowing 
military authorities to direct our foreign policy and to call upon the 
nation blindly to defray the expenses of this policy—such was the line 
of argument urged in 1850. 

The words uttered by Sir Robert Peel in the House of Commons, 
March 12, 1850, are fraught with deep prophetic significance. 


“TJ will say, shat in time of peace, you must, if you intend to retrench, 
incur some risks. If in time of peace you must have all the garrisons of 
our colonial possessions in a state of complete efficiency—if you must have 
all our fortifications keptin a state of perfect repair—I venture to say that 
no amount of annual expenditure will be sufficient ; and if you adopted the 
opinions of military men, who say that they would throw upon you the 
whole responsibility in the event of a war breaking out, and some of our 
valuable possessions being lost, you would overwhelm this country with 
taxes in time of peace.” ` 


Nothing but the unparalleled and unpredicable commercial pros- 
perity of England, during the last fifty years, has prevented us from 
feeling yet the “overwhelming” pressure of the policy which Peel 
condemned. But while Peel saw clearly, and Cobden stubbornly 
` maintained, the danger of basing our national policy upon the false 
paradox Bellum para, si pacem velis, the economic fallacy of this 
military policy was far less demonstrable than it is now. Our foreign 
and colonial trade in 1848, when Cobden first attacked the policy of 
increased expenditure on armaments, was less than £170,000,000 in 
value, and during the next twenty years it more than tripled in its 
value. If then we were warranted in taking a narrow “ business” view - 
of expenditure on armaments, it might well appear that, in view of 
this enormous expansion of trade, the increase of the “insurance” 
premium was amply justified; or, regarding the army and navy as 
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instruments for pushing British commérce throughout the world, we 
might consider their use to be attended by success. 

But during the last twenty-five years this argument of “ payment 
by results” cannot for one moment be maintained. The enormous 
increase of expenditure on armaments which has taken place since 
the beginning of the “seventies” is attended by no corresponding 
increase of our total trade,.and, as we have already seen, the colonial 
trade, which might seem to ‘offer some “business” justification of 
expenditure on armaments, exhibits but a trifling increase. 


Expenditure on Armaments, Trade. 

: £. £. 
1873... 24,065,876 = 682,292,127 
1883 . . : 29,373,867 “bs or Bde 732,328,649 
1893 . . . 33,265,633 Bes i à 681,130,677 
1897 . - . 41,238,802 as af te 745,422,363 


It is difficult for a business man to escape the interpretation put 
by Mr. A. J. Wilson upon these facts. ` 


“ If the ‘insurance premium’ on our commerce abroad represented by 
the cost of our navy has risen 100 per cent. in twenty-five years, while the 
value of that commerce, import and export together, has not risen 15 per 
cent., what inference can be drawn except either that the outlay is a gross 
and cruel imposition upon the country, or that our conduct towards foreign 
nations has become so exasperating of late years as to have enormously 
increased the 1isk of war with powerful enemies, either alone or in com- 
bination against us?” 


So far as trade statistics have any value, they convict us of conduct- 
ing our national trade with a reckless folly which would quickly bring 
any individual merchant into the Bankruptcy Court. In total con- 
travention of our theory that trade rests upon a basis of mutual 
advantage to the parties that engage in it, we have undertaken 
enormous expenses with the object of “ forcing ” new markets, and 
we have signally failed in the attempt; the only regular and palpable 
result of the expenditure has been to keep us continually embroiled 
with those very nations who are our best customers, and with whom, 
in spite of all impediments of ill feeling and jealousy, our trade 
makes the most satisfactory advance. 

One implication of our policy remains for brief consideration—the ` 
assumption that our national prosperity demands a constant expansion 
of external markets. This assumption is without foundation. Some 
considerable foreign and colonial trade we certainly require, in order 
to enable us to get the food and raw material we cannot produce at 
home: such import trade we require, and an export trade which shall 
‘correspond to it. A progressive nation, evolving new material wants, 
and with an increasing population, must increase her foreign trade, 
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unless she can substitute home products for imported goods. It is, 
however, a grave error to regard increase of foreign or colonial trade 
as an index of the real prosperity of a nation. Increased trade is, 
indeed, a sound measure of prosperity, for it implies that an increased 
quantity of commodities is made and consumed; but there is no 
advantage in an increase of foreign, as distinct from home, trade. 
On the contrary, home trade is a more solid and substantial basis of 
industrial prosperity than foreign trade for two reasons. First, it is 
less amenable to fluctuations arising from commercial and political 
policies over which we can exercise no control, and which sometimes 
are designed expressly for our injury. Secondly, the gain arising 
from home trade is double instead of single, the full advantage which 
both parties obtain from exchange being kept within the nation. 

It is no idle platitude to urge that less attention should be devoted 
in our public policy to measures for acquiring foreign markets and 
for promoting foreign trade, and more to the development of home 
markets. We are not compelled to spend all our energy and super- 
fluous cash in wrangling with other nations for markets in Africa 
and Asia which will take our low-class manufactured wares. 

A large majority of the working class population of Great Britain 
is not adequately provided with the material requisites of a decent 
human life. Among our own people there lies an immense potential 
market for the conveniences and comforts of life. A progressive nation, 
with an infinite capacity of developing new tastes and new needs, 
should harbour no fear of failing markets. Even when our popula- 
tion is amply -provided with the clothing, hardware, and other manu- 
factured goods which we are forcing at so great expense upon the 
‘lower races,” a consummation which is yet remote, there is no reason 
why our productive energy, diverted into other channels, should not 
continue to find, in the ever-rising standard of national comfort, a 
market whose expansion is able to keep pace with every growth of 
industrial power. With each increase of production is created a cor- 
responding power of consumption vested in the owners of productive 
factors. If these owners of consuming power exercise it in such way 
as to make the standard of national consumption rise with every 
increase of producing power, no such pressure of the needs for foreign 
markets as we now experience would be felt, Why, then, it may 
be asked, doès this pressure actually occur? Why does not an 
expansion of home markets take off, by a rising standard of national 
consumption, every increase of production? In economic terms, the 
answer must be this, Though a potential market exists within the 
United Kingdom for all the “ goods” that are produced by the nation, 
there is not an “effective” demand, because those who have the 
power to demand commodities for consumption have not the desire, 
since their material needs are amply satisfied, while these who have 
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-the desire have not the power.‘ Stated otherwise, the working classes 
of this country possess an insufficient proportion of “ effective demand”; 
the actual rise in their standard of comfort, though in some ‘cases Con- 
siderable, has not been at all commensurate with: the growth of pro- 
ductivé power of the nation, especially in manufactures. The upper 
and a large section of the middle classes, who own an excessive’ 
proportion of goods that are produced, do not desire themselves to 
purchase and consume, and, since they cannot find a sufficient home 
market among the workers, are compelled to struggle with classes of 
other nations in the same predicament for foreign markets, which seem 
to them limited in extent at any given time. If direct testimony to this 
fact and its consequences is, desired, it is found in the large surplus 
of our national income which, being needed neither for home con- 
sumption nor for capital in home industries, seeks foreign investments, 
—# sum which, though it admits no precise computation, must far 

\ exceed a total of two thousand million pounds sterling. It is pos- 
“sible, indeed, that the growing pressure of the, need for foreign 
investments must be regarded as the most potent and direct influence 
in our foreign policy. Our surplus products, which the working 
classes cannot buy and the wealthier classes do not wish to buy, must 
find customers among foreign nations, and, since those who sell them 
do not even desire to consume their equivalent in existing foreign 
‚goods, they must lie in foreign countries as loans or other permanent 
investments. A portion of the yield of these investments is repre- 

` sented in the excess of our import over export values, but only a 
“portion, a large part going to swell the sum of the investments. Thus,’ 
in the first resort, it is the excessive purchasing power of the well-to- 
do classes which, by requiring foreign investments, forces the opening 
up of foreign markets; and uses the public purse for the purposes of 
private profit-making. . 

Excepting for the legitimate purpose of furnishing such foods and 
raw materials as cannot be economically raised at home, the prosperity 
of an industrial nation does not require a constant expansion of foreign 
‘markets. A juster and more equal distribution of wealth will, by 
stimulating home consumption to keep pace with every increase of 
producing’ power, make our industries largely independent of the 
need: of finding new markets in parts of the world where we stir 
national animosities involving. incalculable risks and an expensive 
policy of insurance and aggression. 

So long as the mass of our population remains poor, and with a 
slowly rising standard of comfort, while our productive power advances . 

-rapidly, the demand for a continual expansion of foreign markets is 
inevitable ; and since we-have lost all belief in the pacific economy of 
Free Trade, we must continue to fight for them, if, as seems probable, 
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we cannot get enough of them without fighting. If, however, by 
organisation, or by legislation, or by the concession of the employing 
classes to the demands of humanity and sound politics, the working 
classes could obtain a larger proportion of the power of “ effective 
demand ” into their hands, which they would use for the rapid raising 
of their standard of life, the economic and moral dangers of our 
‘present industrial foreign policy would be sensibly diminished. Tho 
struggle for foreign markets, which necessitates vast armaments, does 
not arise from the normal exchange of commodities between nations, 
but is the result of an unnatural and impolitic contraction of home 
markets in the advanced industrial nations of the world. Just in 
proportion as the proletariat of these nations obtains fuller opportunities 
for. the satisfaction of its growing needs in a civilised progressive 
society, absorbing in its consumption the greater share of every 
increase of industrial wealth, will this insane and immorel strife for 
distant markets tend to disappear. 

The issue, in a word, is between external expansion of markets and 
of territory on the one hand, and internal social and industrial reforms 
upon the other; between a militant imperialism animated by the lust 
for quantitative growth as a means by which the governing and 
possessing classes may retain their monopoly of political power and 
industrial supremacy, and a peaceful democracy engaged upon the 
development of its national resources in order to secure for all its 
members the conditions of improved comfort, security, and leisure 
essential for a worthy national life. 

This is no rhetorical antithesis, but the plain and very practical 
_ issue which Cobden and his friends strove to place before the Liberal 
party half a century ago. The refusal to face this issue, the adoption 
instead of a half-hearted and inconsistent Free Trade policy, has 
crippled the principles and grievously impaired the working efficiency 
of Liberalism. Recent history, forcing the economic aspects of foreign 
policy everywhere to the front, presents with ever stronger emphasis 
this choice of national life’ Enlightened by the growing testimony of 
two generations of experience to the dangers, the expense, and the 
impolicy of seeking markets by forcible expansion of the area of 
Empire, will not the Liberal party learn at length to give to Free 
Trade that fuller trust which its principles demand, and the refusal of 
which has hitherto so grievously impaired its benefits ? 

We have examined the fundamental assumptions of our present 
policy, and have found them utterly untenable. The prosperity of 
England does not depend upon continual expansion of foreign trade. 
Even if a, constant supply of new foreign markets were necessary, 
they are not in fact secured by “forcing doors open” and extending 
the area of empire. Considered as a business expenditure for the 
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benefit of British commerce, the cost of armaments and other measures 
for the forcible insurance or acquisition of commerce is shown to be a 
‘false economy. ‘ 


Even now it is surely not too late to abandon the notion that we. ` 


must fight for markets, and to adopt as a sounder basis of our Imperial 
polity the principle laid down so long ago as 1820 by a staid 
commission of sober-minded Englishmen, that “ Commerce must be a 
source of reciprocal amity between nations, and an interchange of 
productions to promote the industry, the wealth, and the happiness of 
mankind.” i 

J. A. Hopson. 


` 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES. 


‘ 


Se. little time since I chanced to be at sunset in a long and 

many-windowed west-facing gallery. As the sun swung round 
and down towards the horizon, the brilliant light died out in window 
after window. Finally, and, as it seemed, with disturbing suddenness, 
the last was obscured, and dusk settled down in the place. 

It occurred to me then that this gallery typified our century. 
In a Versailles we may chase for a time the sunlight from 
room’ to room, but in our outside world Fate, with rare artistic 
instinct, seems to round off the period a thought mercilessly, and 
leaves us with few of the old familiar faces, the old and trusted 
landmarks. © 

Burne-Jones, who lived to enjoy the greatest fame accorded to any 
of his school, was not one of its founders, nor yet one of its earliest 
upholders. Three of the original Pre-Raphaelites remain with us ; 
of them only one still paints, but he is the only one steadfast to the 
old canons—the old rules of all, I may call them. Of the first 
disciples I can only call to mind Mr. Arthur Hughes. He was a 
Pre-Raphaelite almost before Burne-Jones began his work, and his 
pictures still retain some of the old savour—some of the “look” 
of Pre-Raphaelism. i ` 

Burne-Jones, who ‘was born in the abused city of Birmingham, 
was, by some years, younger than the youngest of the Brethren. 
Moreover, neither his early environment nor his immediately subse- 
7 quent training assisted him towards the precocious development that 
distinguished the members of the Brotherhood. His early education 
at King Edward’s School in the city of his birth gave him knowledge 
and love of the classical myths. Parental influence drove him towards 
the Established Church. In a school distinguished for-clever scholars 
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he won an exhibition, a fact which would lead us to believe that his 
scholastic capabilities were more considerable than those of any of the 
othér Pre-Raphaelites, This was in 1852, when the Brotherhood had 
already lived through several years of a struggling existence. 

At Oxford, whither his scholarship took him, he met with his 
life-long friend, William Morris. At Oxford, too, was Mr. Combe, a 
man whose name should be gratefully remembered as one whose taste 
led him to help with purse and voice the struggling movement. 
Combe possessed Rossetti’s “ Dante painting the Portrait. of Beatrice,” 
as well as one or two pictures by Mr. Holman Hunt—the famous 
“ Light of the World” among them. i 

With these pictures to inspire him and Morris to abet him in his 
reaistance to the attractions of Divinity studentship, Burne-Jones 
began to indulge in dreams of an artistic life. At what date he first 
used his pencil I do not actually know. I remember seeing, among & 
number of odds and ends in Madox-Brown’s portfolios, a two-figure’ 
‘sketch by Burne-Jones, which was amongst those first shown , to 
Rossetti. The sketch afterwards disappeared, but, as far as I can - 
remember, it was dated 1854, It struck me‘as being a recognisable ‘ 
essay in the style of Rossetti, and a very remarkable achievement for 
an absolutely untutored draughtsman. Mr. William Rossetti informs 
me that his brother styledfBurne-Jones’s earliest drawing ‘“Dtireresque.” , 
And, writing to W. B. Scott in 1857, Rossetti adds : “Jones's designs 

“are unequalled by anything—except, perhaps, by Albert Diirer’s finest 
works.” . In any case, the tendency of these early drawings was 
towards the archaic. ' 

In 1855 appeared William Allingham’s “The Music: Master,” and 

tradition has it that Rossetti’s design for the poem called “The Maids 
of Elfinmere” so excited the admiration of Burne-Jones that he 
determined without delay to make himself known to the artist, 
Morris had already made Rossetti’s acquaintance—I believe at the 
house of Mr. Combe, Burne-Jones, however, felt so much of a young 
man’s diffidence ‘that, even though ‘he’ attended one of Rossetti’s 
classes, he could not bring himself to: speak to the master until he 
was subsequently introduced to him by Mr. Vernon Lushington, who 
at that date gave much of his time to writing upon Pre-Raphaelite 
subjects.* Ba! , 
_ Rossetti’s appreciation of Burne-Jones’s drawings was so immediate 
and so great that without any hesitation he urged—we may even say 
commanded—the neophyte’s instant secession from the ranks of - the 
Church’s recruits. 


*. This must, I think, have been in 1856, not 1855 as is stated by Mr. Bell in his 
“Sir Edward Burne-Jones: a Record and Review.” Rossetti’s connection with 
the Working Men’s College began in the later year. The first mention of Burne-Jones : 
that is discoverable in any letter of Rossetti that I have seen is in one written 
to Madox-Brown on Juue 6, 1856, ; 
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That Rossetti should have advised a step of such a momentous 
kind: speaks loudly for his admiration of Burne-Jones’s work. Rossetti, 
it is true, was still full of youthful enthusiasm, but he had the bitter 
experience of some seven or eight years of struggle and strife to make 
him aware of the gravity of the abandonment he advised. Burne- 
Jones elected to make him his guide, but not without searching of 
the spirit and not without parental disapproval. 

Then began a season of endurance, relieved by. friendship alone. 
I suppose a better band of brothers was never known than was 
that in which Burne-Jones now enlisted. But for that very 
brotherliness, it would have gone hard with many a famous 
artist. 

Rossetti had in Burne-Jones an ideal pupil, and prescribed for him 
the rales of his ideal novitiate. There was to be: first, a period 
devoted to the mastery of materials, of olservance of his master’s 
setting to work; then attempts at literal transcription; then a study 
.of the works and methods of the masters of antiquity ; and, finally, a 
strenuous working out of the artists own individuality. This was 
precisely the course that Rossetti had heard enjoined by his own 
master, Madox-Brown. As we know, Rossetti had found ths diligent 
following out of it altogether too irksome. But, in all things a better 
friend to others than to himself, he watched over Burne-Jones’s 
development with single-hearted devotion. He allowed him the 
ron of ‘his studio and the use of his models; made him his daily 
companion and studied with him. “The rapid progress thet Burne- 
Jones showed in his work must have amply rewarded whatever 
sacrifice his master made. To his great innate talents he added 
an indomitable perseverance—a determination and a fervour rarely 
equalled, 

His first finished design, “ The Waxen Image,” I do not remember 
having seen. ‘The subject was, of course, suggested by Rossetti’s 
“ghastly ballad” “Sister Helen,” which was written in 1858, 
although not actually published for some years. The earliest letters 
from Burne-Jones to Madox-Brown which I have in my keeping 
make frequent mention of Rossetti’s reading his poems. “ Sister 
Helen,” in particular, strikes Burne-Jones as “ glorious stuff.” But 
though the “ Waxen Image” was his first finished design, I believe 
that his first efforts were given to the baokground* of that delightful 


+ Writers on Burne-Jones delight to retail a dramatic anecdote of the way in which 
Rossetti applauded this piece of work. Rossetti, it is stated, had given Burne-Jones a 
number of his own drawings for purposes of study. Coming into his pupil’s room one 
day and obserying Jones painting this background, he called at once for his own 
drawings and tore them in half beneath Jones's despairing eyes. It isto be understood 
that he wished to intimate that his pupil had no more to learn fromhim. As a matter 
of fact dramatic action of that sort would have been peculiarly foreign to Rossetti’s 
nature. It is more probable that he remarked, “Why, my dear Ned, you've got 
nothing more to learn from: those blessed scrawls of mine—tear ’em up.” 
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work, the “Merciful Knight,” the figures in which were not added 
until seven years later—1863. 

In 1857 Rossetti went to Oxford to commence the tempera paintings 
in the Union Debating Room, and thither Burne-Jones accompanied 
him. Rossetti began his work there at the beginning of the Long 
Vacation of 1857, and during the greater part of the time Burne- 
Jones ‘was certainly with him. In the catalogue of Burne-Jones’s 
works, appended to Mr. Bell’s book, the date ascribed to the tempera 
“Merlin and Nimue” is 1858. But, as far as I am aware, the 
patience of the Oxford Union did not live until the latter year, and 
the works of several of the workers were left unfinished and have now 
vanished from sight. 

It was a joyous time for the painters who, ditties they gave 
their services unhired, were yet luxuriously sustained by the 
Union Society. Among their number were Burne-Jones, William 
Morris, Mr. Arthur Hughes, Mr. Spencer Stanhope, and Mr. Val 
Prinsep—all disciples of Rossetti. They were all of them light- . 
heartedly ignorant of even so much as the fitting materials for wall- 
painting. Rossetti has been saddled with the responsibility for the — 
choice of sized tempera upon a surface of limewash. And when we 
think of Rossetti’s masterful methods we may not feel inclined to 
quarrel with the rumour. ‘The limewash soaked up large quantities of 
costly colouring, and the work of all those young men “with the vine- 
leaves in their hair” has long since disappeared. But the episode 
might almost be compared for joyousness with the feasts at the Mer- 
maid: Rossetti with his glowing enthusiasm, “four-square” Morris 
with his bludgeon-wit, Burne-Jones with a gentle strain of never- 
lacking humour, with the others who are still with us, and with Swin- 
burne for a constant inmate of the workroom, must have made up a 
company difficult to ‘match at any time. Rossetti himself wrote to 
Madox-Brown, “It is very jolly work, bat really one is mad to do 
such things.” 

‘To Burne-Jones was assigned a wall-space that was not even level, 
and which was marred by a string-course of bricks running across its 
upper surface ; but he attacked the problem of its treatment with as 
much zeal as he brought to the facing of the many other technical 
difficulties that beset him. 

In 18538 he made his first serious attempt at painting in oils on a 
panel for a cabinet which remained at Kelmscott House until Morris’s 
death. XI remember to have seen some earlier oil-studies—one sketch 
for a Sir Tristram—which were quite recognisably attempts to gain a 
knowledge of the medium. But the “ Prioress’ Tale” shows very 
little want of skill as far as actual painting is concerned. 

- During 1859 he produced a series of pen-and-ink drawings on 
vellum, which included the exquisite “ King’s- Daughters... Whether 
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he executed in other media any works: which have since been lost. 
trace of, or whether he was for the time discouraged, I do not feel 
certain, Perhaps the fact that in the autumn of this year he made 
his first pilgrimage to Italy, might lead us to believe that he felt that 
his time for the study of the old masters was now at hand. 

In Italy he was most moved by the works at Siena, where he spent 
some months, I do not think that his art was much changed by this 
visit, As a matter of fact he was so much under the influence of 
Rossetti that—so I have heard said—he chiefly sought for works that 
might have influenced his master. On his return, in 1860, he painted 
the lovely figures of “ Sidonia” and “ Clara von Bork.” Meinhold’s 
romances had great power over the minds of the Pre-Raphaelites, and 
Burne-Jones certainly caught the infection tosome purpose. In later 
days “Sidonia the Sorceress” was one of the publications of that 
Kelmscott Press:to which Morris and Burne-Jones devoted so much 
care and genius. In the same year he again attempted tempera- , 
painting, at the “Red House” which Morris had built for himself at 
Upton. Rossetti, perhaps grown wiser, preferred to paint his “Salu- 
tatio Beatrix” upon the panels of a door. The fact may be regarded 
as the first assertion of Burne-Jones’s own individuality—he preferring 
to attempt again the solution of a problem insufficiently fascinating 
for his master. Indeed, with 1860 Burne-Jones may be said to have 
outgrown his tutelage. The drawing of the “Parable of the Burning 
Pot” would of itself be sufficient to demonstrate as much. Its beauties 
and its strength by so far outbalance its weaknesses that it might 
easily be styled the work af a great master. It must, however, be 
remembered that pen-and-ink drawing was the branch of his art 
to which he had devoted the most attention and the greatest amount 
of time, 3 

By the end of 1860 Burne-Jones was accepted as an equal by most . 
of the associates of the Pre-Raphaelite coterie. He was one of the 
first members of the Hogarth Club, was the intimate friend of 
Rossetti, Madox-Brown and Arthur Hughes, and of Morris and 
Swinburne, Moreover, he “shared the patrons” with them all; he 
was introduced to the Dalziels, and worked for their Bible and for Good: 
Words, sold pictures to Mr. Plint, to: Mr. Bodley, and subsequently 
to Mr. Rae, Mr. Miller, Mr. Leathart, and the other great patrons of 
the circle, ' : 

Then, too, in 1860 the firm of Morris, Marshall, Faulkner & Co. was 
in existence. Even before its inception, Burne-Jones, like Madox- 
Brown and other of the members, had designed- stained glass for 
Messrs. Powell & Co., and more or less elaborate articles of furniture 
for himself and his friends, The firm—apart' from the work it 
“ turned out ”—is interesting on account of its members. Seven in 
number (like the original. English Pre-Raphaelites), they included all 
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the leaders of that later movement which an inaccurate world has 
insisting on dubbing “ Pre-Raphaelite.” Yet the supporters of 
ZGstheticism had among them only one of the original Pre-Raphaelites 
and no upholder of the old laws. For Rossetti himself had, by that 
time, abandoned his earliest style and inclined towards works like his 
“ Lucrezia Borgia” and its contemporaries. . j i 

For Morris & Co. Burne-Jones made a prodigious number of 
cartoons for stained glass, which alone would be sufficient to rank him 
- among the highest of masters. It would be difficult to conceive any- 
thing more effective or more adapted to the mode of expression than the 
“Nativity” and “Crucifixion” in the east window of St. Philip’s Church; 
Birmingham. to name but one of that vast series. One is almost 
tempted: to deciare them ,the highest attainment of the artist, almost 
of the century. Prolific as Madox-Brown was in designs for the 
same purpose, I doubt whether, during the time of his connection 
with the “firm,” he produced more than one-half the number that 
Burne-Jones achieved during the same period. It is possible that 
immediate needs may have conduced to this end. For some years 
Burne-Jones must have been under the necessity of relying for 
his earnings upon these very cartoons—though to none of them 
that I have seen would it be possible to give the name of “ pot- 
boiler.” i f 

A month after the day that saw the union of Rossetti and Eleanor 
‘+ Siddall, Burne-Jones married Miss Georgina Macdonald—a lady whose 
face is familiar to all lovers of her husband’s works. She is the sister 
of Lady Poynter and of Mrs. Kipling, the mother of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling. To her love for music, and particularly for the old French 
songs, of the “ Echos du Temps Passé,” we may trace the inspiration ` 
of pictures like the “ Chant d'Amour,” with its motto: 


“ Hélas je sais un chant d’amour, 
. Triste ou gai, tour 4 tour.” 


In 1862 Burne-Jones made his second visit to Italy. Mr. Ruskin, 
who was then suffering from a serious attack of depression, took 
advantage of his society, giving him, in return for heartening com- 
panionship, the benefit of his advice. At that time it took the form 
of advising him to copy Tintoretto. Thus, finally, Burne-Jones seems 
_ to have sacrificed’ to the orthodox deities, and, like any other National - 
Gallery student, to have copied the “old masters.” I must confess 
myself unable to trace any influence of Tintoretto in any of Burne- 
Jones’s subsequent work—in any, that is, that I have seen—so that 
Mr. Ruskin’s panegyric of Titian’s great rival would seem to me to 
have left this nineteenth-century peer of the masters of all time com-, 
paratively unaffected. But there is no doubt that the experience was 
extremely valuable. It is easy to trace in Burne-Jones’s work the 
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influence of artists whose pictures are only to be seen in any number 
in Italy, and Mr. Ruskin’s fire and eloquence, unbalanced as they have 
always been, may possibly have been better in some ways than solitary 
study in places like Rimini and Siena. 

It must not, however, be imagined that Burne-Jones allowed him- 
self to be overwhelmed by Ruskin’s appreciations or dislikes, Ruskin 
loudly upheld Tintoretto; Burne-Jones, with quiet and subtle per- 
sistence, advanced the claims of Carpaccio, whom Ruskin affected to 
contemm But we find Ruskin writing to “Dear old Ned,” in after 
years, and acknowledging that “ this Carpaccio is a new world to me.” 
‘Carpaccio and Bellini, indeed, may be said to have seriously influenced 
Burne-Jones. himself. On his return he did work like the “ Merciful 
Knight,” a picture in parts of. which reminiscencés of tha Venice of 
the Quattrocentists are particularly observable, Indeed his “ Theo- 
philus and Dorothea,” and his Whitley “St. George” series, seem to 
be directly inspired by Carpaccio’s “ Ursula” and “ St. George.” 

The remainder of Burne-Jones’s life was given up to the gradual 
development of his powers. Not until five years later did he rely 
much upon oils for expression, nor was it until 1864 that, at the 
exhibition of the Society of Painters in Water-Colours, he came before - 
the public as an exhibitor. . The fact that his works, when noticed, 
were received with ridicule need not be emphasised. ` His contributions, 
were “ Fair Rosamond,”:a charming little drawing; “ Cinderella” ; 
the “Merciful Knight,” unsurpassed in its way; and the second 
version of the “ Annunciation.” Pre-Raphaelism had by this time 
fought its hard fight—it was even shaking the Royal Academy, and 
filling the public prints with projects and rumours of raform; but 
Alistheticism was a new growth, and even so staunch a friend to Pre- 
Raphaelite painters as the critic of the Atheneum seems to have found ~ 
something new and strange in the works of the coming master. It 
is only fair to say that that gentleman was fully conscious of the 
promise of genius, yet it is a little amusing to read such an absolute 
misinterpretation of an unfamiliar pose as is enshrined in the notice 
of No, 200”: i 


“ Enjoying to the utmost the colour of the ‘ Annunciation,’ we protest 
against the minauderie of the angel Gabriel, who, with the air of a French 
modiste, ‘presents’ the lily to the amazed little Virgin. The frivolity of the 
figure is obvious. ‘Mr. Jones is capable of graver thoughts.”. 


As a matter of fact, given a slight temporary lack of “ graver 
thoughts” and an absolute unfamiliarity with the “look” of Mr. 
Jones’s work on the part of the critic, it might be possible for him to 
thus misconstrue the painter’s meaning. The Spectator, on the other 
hand, which had at one time been the Pre-Raphaelite organ, damns 
him without faint praise, but utters the pious hope that the com- 


` 
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panionship of the older members of the O.W.S. may wean him from 
the follies imbibed with Pre-Raphaelite milk. - 

Tt was not until the Grosvenor Gallery exhibition of 1877 that any 
really great impression was made. There he was represented by the 
“ Beguiling of Merlin,” the “ Days of Creation,” and ‘“ Venus’ Mirror.” 
At the Grosvenor Gallery he continued to exhibit his works for some 
ten years, Indeed, the ultimate disappearance of that undertaking 
may be set down to his defection. In-1877 his following was-small 
‘ though enthusiastic. The ‘seventies were the fat years of Aistheticism. 
The Press—which at the beginning of the period was, as a rule, rabid 
—-gradually changed its tone, and ‘we may, perhaps, accept its ful- ' 
minations as yoicing the public mind of those days. The Atheneum, 
in 1877, continued to temper its praise with chastening heat, the 
Spectator remaining cheerfully: damnatory. But in 1885 we find the 
latter organ upbraiding the": Royal Academicians for attempting to 
bolster up their tottering house with the works of one “ whose spring- 
time blossoms its wintry blast had nipped.” ey 
_ In 1886 Burne-Jones made his sole appearance at the Academy, 
contributing the picture of a mermaid and her victim, which used to 
` pe called the.“ Depths of the Sea.” I believe the name of if has 
since been altered. He never afterward lightened the gloom of 
Burlington House, and, as we know, he subsequently made room for more 
condescending men. His connection with exhibitions was neyer 
over-fortunate. The Hogarth Club, where the first of his works 
appeared, was short-lived. The obtuseness of the members of the 
Old Water-Colour Society caused him to sever his connection with 
them in 1864, though in that year he actually exhibited along with 
them. He was afterwards induced to allow himself to be re-elected. 
Various circumstances caused him to abandon the Grosvenor Gallery, 
and his union with the Academy was so ill-assorted that its discon- 
tinuance was inevitable. His connection with the New Gallery was, 
however, an exception. ` ' 

His career in his later years was a tranquil but triumphal progress, 
and honours, like the gentle rain from heaven, fell upon him un- 
strained. At'the time of his death, if he had done his best work, he 
had certainly not exhausted his vein, and no signs of a failing hand 
troubled hini.' 

For any gne who was nota constant inmate of Burne-Jones’s studio 
it is an almost impossible task to trace in his pictures any ordered 
development ‘of style. Once out of his. absolute novitiate and past 
his years of devotion to Rossetti, he took: upon him a manner almost- 
entirely his/own. b was a manner reminiscent or suggestive of 
others, but it had more than sufficient of individual salt to save it 
from the corruption of mere imitativeness. It is obviously easy to 
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distinguish between the style of, say, the “ King Cophetua,” which 
was finished in 1884, and that which gave us the “ Sidonia von Bork” 
of 1860. But such a work as the “Wine of Circe” is more difficult 
to approach. It was commenced in 1860, whilst the artist was still 
more or less timidly tentative, but was finished as late as 1869—70, 
when he had attained to a stage of brilliant experimentalism. It was 
Burne-Jones’s habit to have a large number of works always on the 
easel. Perhaps want of patrons may have formed, in early days, a 
habit that, later, became confirmed and, as it were, constitutional. 
_Then, too, Burne-Jones’s work was never altogether equal in level. He 
was one of those happy men who remain learners to their lives’ 
ends, and, he was peculiarly prone to make experiments, which 
were all so many casts-aside from the ordered progress of less way- 
ward masters. ' 

A man who considers, as he did, that he has to overtake the flying 
feet of a decade and a half of years of an early manhood not devoted 
to his art, may perhaps be pardoned for attempting short cuts to 
mastery. I am not altogether certain that his experiments were 
such attempts. They may have been the effects of remembered 
impressions, for he was singularly open to the influence of remi- 
niscences, and they seem to have acted upon him with all the force 
that actual surroundings produce upon other men. ` 

Whatever be the real explanation of these points, the student of 
development is none the less presented with difficulties. It would not 
be impossible to meet with a work by Burne-Jones which had been 
begun in 1860 or thereabouts, and had been worked upon at ‘intervals 
of varying wideness up to the year 1890. It might conceivably be 
sufficiently like the original design; it might contain drapery (the ` 
product of 1872 or thereabouts) strongly early Italian in flight of 
lines ; it might be distinguished by that paleness or soberness of colour- 
scheme that the artist affected in his later periods ; and yet the whole 
might be brought together and harmonised in colour and composition 
with all the masterliness that was his at the last. 

Extreme though this case might be, it would not be impossible that 
some such work should have escaped exhibition and record or cata- 
logue. Lacking it, there are examples enough to fall back upon. 
Take the truly magnificent “ Laus Veneris.” The original water- 
colour was commenced in 1860-61, and, together with the large 
oil-picture begun in 1878, it was finished in 1878. In this-perticular ' 
design we are confronted by a beauty of composition and flow of line 
that the artist did not attain to until considerably later than the 

. commencement date of this water-colour, The scheme of colour, 
however, might conceivably be relegated to the early sixties, at least 
as far as the water-colour is concerned. The tapestry in the back- 
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ground—indeed, the whole of the background itself—is doubtless a 

conception of early date. 

Take, again, the “ Mirror of Venus,” or the “Chant d'Amour.” Of 

the former the small oil version was begun in 1867, and was finished, 

' together with the large replica (begun 1878), in 1877. The watier- 

coloug of the “Chant d'Amour” was begun in 1865, the large oil- 

picture in 1868, and the latter was not finished until 1877. The 

“Hours” series, begun in 1870, did not leave the easel until 1883 ;. 
and instances might be multiplied even to sveariness. 

These long intervals did not mean that, like Holman Hunt or 


Madox-Brown, Burne-Jones was content to devote the greater. portion 


of ten or eleven years work to a single picture, nor were they 

altogether due to mere commercial reasons. Instead of preparing & 

. small finished drawing that might beguile or be comprehensible to a. 
wary purchaser—as most of Rossetti’s circle were in the habit of 
doing—he frequently laid down a design from simple want of technical 
knowledge; taking it up again when he felt sufficiently strong. This 
was, of course, most frequently the case in early days. 

A design which (perhaps for reasons of association) appeals to me 
almost more than any other—the ‘ Merciful Knight—actually had ite 
background painted in the year 1857 or thereabouts. At that date 
Burne-Jones’s education was in so rudimentary a stage that he was 
still engaged- in copying drawings of Rossetti, and did not dare to 
attempt the human figures, which, in this case, were added by degrees 
until the picture was finished.in 1863, after his return from the land 
of Carpaccio and Simone Fiorentino. This, again, is perhaps some- 
what of an extreme case. Obviously enough, such a work as the 

. “ Hours” was not laid aside from any lack of skill. 

But, although’ it is difficult to trace any ordered development by 
means of individual pictures, it is not impossible to recognise certain 
broad outlines and certain isolated facts of Burne-Jones’s artistic 

career. Without touching again upon the earliest stages of all—the 
stages of pen-and-ink drawings and so on, which continued, say, till 
1859—one might class together the “von Bork” designs (1860), the 
“King René’s Honeymoon” (1861), the designing of the “Laus 
Veneris” (1861); the “Chess Players” (1862), and the “Merciful 
Knight” (1868). The early works of this period are characterised by 
a certain “crowding” of the composition, obvious faults rather than 
` mannerisms of drawing, and brilliant but not invariably harmonious. 
colouring. The “Chess Players” and the “Merciful Knight,” how- 
ever, seem to mark a transition stage. The composition begins to. 
grow less complicated, the colour more assured, and the influence 
of Rossetti, which is still apparent in the “Chess Players,” has nearly 


disappeared from the “Merciful Knight.” When we come to the ‘first 


t 
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and second water-colours of “ Cupid and Psyche” (1865 and 1867), 
the “Wine of Circe” (1863-9), the designs for the “ Mirror of 
_ Venus” (1867), the “Chant d'Amour” (1868), andthe water-colour 
“ Annunciation ” (1870), we feel that the artist has reached a sure 
footing of his own. His colour during that time remains bright, rich, 
and harmonious; at times, as in the “ King’s Wedding” (1870), it 
becomes remarkably brilliant. This drawing, though by no means 
faultless, is yet tolerably assured,‘ and his composition, though 
frequently experimental, does not leave much to be desired. 

From this date onwards we may consider that the later Burne- 
Jones had been reached, the Burne-Jones of the “Love among the 
Ruins,” the “ Briar Rose,” the “ Pan and Psyche,” the “ Mirror. of 
Venus,” and all the other masterpieces. 

Later modifications are, of course, to be noticed. In the early’ 
‘seventies, for instance, we begin to notice the elaboration of the 
draperies which Burne-Jones so much affected. I must confess myself 
not wholly enamoured of this feature of his later work.. Perhaps 
painful childish memories of precious holiday mornings spent, pressed 
into service in a studio, and bidden to wet butter-muslin and drape it 
haphazard, again and again, on certain small wax models, may kaye 
biased me against it. 

Again, towards the end of the ’seventies disinclination for bright 
schemes of colour begins to manifest itself in a number of the pictures. 
We have works like the “ Golden Stairs” (1876), which is practically 
a study in pale whites; the “ Fortune” (1877-84), which is com- 
_ paratively sober in tone; and so on until we reach a time when 
monochromes in pale blues and purples seem to have formed the , 
artist's chief output. 

I should be inclined to ascribe this change to a development of 
personal congeniality ; but Mr. William Rossetti has given me another 
and a sufficiently startling reason. Towards the middle of the ’seventies 
Mr. Holman Hunt was vigorously agitating the subject of the dura- 
bility of artists’ colours, and Burne-Jones seems to have taken 
the matter very much to heart. In one of his letters to Madox- 
Brown he asks anxiously what has been that painter’s experience 
of certain colours and certain colourmen. The I letter. is not 
dated, but it must have been written before 1873. Mr. William 
Rossetti is of opinion that the alarm which Mr. Hunt raised, 
acting upon the fear which Burne-Jones had already conceived, 
led him to develop a liking either for pale keys of colour 
or for monochromes. In both cases slight changes ‘of colour | 
would not be absolutely cisestras) whereas monochromes might be 
trusted to change “ all over,” or might be executed in colours of 
` proved trustworthiness. 
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I offer the theory‘for what it is worth. Such as it is, it has in . 
favour of it the fact that William Morris, Burne-Jones’s staunch friend 
and trusted adviser, was, as we know, much given to the study of 
materials of all kinds. It is possible that the habit of using colours 
of a certain class and key, formed in the desire for stability, may have 
become a second nature. I must confess that in some cases—for , 
example, the “ Sea Nymph” of 1880, or the replica of the “ Depths 
of the Sea” of 1887—when Burne-Jones attempted to strike a 
brighter note he was not wholly ‘successful. He seemed at times to 
miss, at the best, absolute harmony, and, at the worst, to deteriorate 
almost into garishness, as if he had. forgotten some of his old skill. 
That this was not always the case such a masterpiece of colour as the 
“King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid” (1880-84) might go to 
show. 

On the other hand, advancing years—which, as a rule, bring no 
greatly increased love of things bright, whether colours or what not 
—or even possibly a modification of the visual powers, may have 
worked the change. I believe that much of the change in Millais’ 
technique, to give but one other instance, was brought about in some 
such manner as this. Be that as it may, the change is very observ- 
able, and I think it can scarcely be considered io be due to outward 
influences: 

Without doubt Burne-Jones owed to Morris, among many other 
things, his constant tendency to attempt new methods of what is 
called decorative art. Besides such more or less unsuccessful attempts 
as the “ Perseus” subject, in which figures in gold and silver were set 

‘upon a background of painted panels, he executed work in gesso, 
designed, and sometimes modelled, monumental tablets in various 
metals, and painted piano-cases. His designs for tapestry, executed 
by Morris & Co., are, of course, well known. Those for stained 
glass I have already méntioned. To these must be added his draw- 
ings for the Kelmscott Press series, drawings to which he devoted his 
Sunday mornings for many years) A mere catalogue of all these 
works would occupy a considerable space. 

Another department of his art’ which is of almost as aai 
importance as any is formed by his studies. In these he sometimes 
reached an absolutely wonderful. level of attainment. Studies of 
drapery, of armour, of children, of heads of men and women, and of the 

- hundred and one things that there are to study, seem to flit into one’s 
memory as one thinks of “A Study by Sir E. Burne-Jones.” Take 
those in pencil for the “ Masque of Cupid,” the “ Studies of Armour,” 
which were exhibited at the Burne-Jones Exhibition at the New 

Gallery ; or, again, the pencil head of Paderewski. It would be 

difficult to find drawing as accurate in the artist’s finished works. 
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Indeed, in some of them, he shows a sense of style and exercises a 
power over the emotions that not even Michelangelo's studies can 
surpass. 

It is difficult—nay, almost impossible—to ‘define, with any approach 
to scientific accuracy, what were the distinguishing characteristics of 
Burne-Jones’s work as a whole, so unequal and apparently unrelated 
were his successive works. He dissolved and amalgamated in the 
erucible of his individuality styles as opposed to each other as the 
Romanesque, the Medieval, and the Renaissance. Archaic his work 
was not, yet it was even less modern. He gave his life to the search 
for beauty, and he seemed to find it in every age, but never in the 
hours that were passing. 

All his reading, as far as it affected his art, was that of the days 
before us: he loved the old myths with a passionate devotion, and 
gave his thoughts to the heroes of the “ Nibelungenlied,” the ‘‘ Morte 
d'Arthur,” and Chaucer. Doubtless, if Borrow’s luckless translations 
from ' Daffyd ab Gwyllym had ever seen the light, Burne-Jones and 
Morris would have pored over them as they did over Meinhold. 

Burne-Jones has been acclaimed as the ideal illustrator of Chaucer. 
He certainly caught a part of his‘ spirit, and, plastically, hymned as 
Chaucer did that season of “soote schoweres,” when the fevers and 
anrests of love fall upon us. 


“ Spring am I, too soft of heart} 
Much to speak ere I depart, 
Ask the summertide to prove 
The abundance of my love,” 

i x 


wrote Morris beneath his friend’s portrayal of Spring. 

But he does not‘catch the lustiness of Chaucer—the infectious 
brightness, the sturdy Philistinism of the master. He has no Diana 
like the goddess of Palamon and Arcite, nor in the procession of his 
knights does there ride a Sir Balen. Nor, indeed, has his Sir 
Tristan, like the knight of homes Douce, “a barboyr reddie, his 
chinne it was rowe.” 

Burne-Jones’s men are of a race akin to their author’s. ‘They are 
lithe, lissom, pensively amorous, and somewhat blackavised—I have 
in my mind the „knight of the “Chant d'Amour ”—but they are in 
no way effeminate. They are of that type that the big-limbed, fair- 
haired hard-hitter deems of the carpet until he comes to try 
conclusions with them. ‘Then, as like as not, they bring into play a 
delicate science and a passion that are fatal enough. In fact, they 
wield a Carpaccio against a Tiritoret, and it is the Ruskin that is 
foiled in the end. 

When we come to inquire why it was that Burne-Jones failed to 
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interpret the bright quaintness of Chaucer, or even ‘the lustiness of 
Morris—why, in fact, the artist was called decadent, cloying, 
unhealthy—we must, of. course, avow his aversion for anything 
savouring of realism, whether it were the straight-seeing, “ healthy- 


minded” realism of Millais, or the cynical realism of Degas., 


For him the Pre-Raphaelism of Holman Hunt had no great 
charm, whereas he paid homage to’ that in Rossetti’s which 
suggested a departure‘into less sternly outlined regions. ‘Tn’ him 
there was none of the rough strength nor any of the asceticism 
of the medizval. What classical feeling he had was rather of the 
order of “ Dares and Dictis ” than of Euripides. The hold that his 
work had upon us was due not to flawless and arresting perfection, 
but to subtle, clinging frailty. His drawing has been stigmatised as 
hypocritically faulty ; it has been called purposedly mannered. Bit 
it is assuredly neither the one nor the other. Draughtsmanship is as 
largely a matter of temperament as of training. Late as Burne-Jones’s 
training began, no man ever worked harder, and had his eye and ‘hand 
been capable of recording the ideal form flawlessly, he would assuredly 
have done so. He was sincere in his art: not fanatically or inhu- 
morously, but quietly and subtly. Unlike Rossetti, he was not 
instinct with Southern passion; he underwent none of those violent 
reactions that caused the painter of the “ Ecce Ancilla Domini ” to 


jeeringly style it that “ blessed white eyesore.” But he was none the , 


less able to see that his work was caricaturable, and not infrequently 
he allowed himself to mock himself.* 

The face that looks out upon us from the canvas of G. F. Watts’s 
portrait of Burne-Jones is mobile and restless, with eyes very observant, 
having room in them for a certain twinkle. It was just this unforget- 
fulness of the humorous side that saved Burne-Jones from the 
platitudes of his imitators, that drew the line between the work of 
genius and the banal. 

In a work and an agë in which the voice of the Anglo-Saxon 
sounds predosginant, Burne-Jones’s was a Celtic voice, making itself 
heard in the pauses for breath, and at last, by virtue of persistence, 
making itself heard through the volume of sound. This Celtić 
element in him seems to me to account for much that would other- 


wise be a mystery in his work. The Celt has all his qualities—his | 


wit, his persistence, his subtlety, his mysticism, and his vein of fancy ; 
. above all, he is assimilative in a peculiar way. It has been pointed out 
that Mr. George Meredith, another Celt, is more pe English ‘than many 


* Many, out of a number of early letters from Burne-Jones that I possess, are ‘ 
decorated with whimsical sketches caricaturing himself and whatever work he 
happened to have on the easel, and he addressed similar letters to most of his friends 
in the early days. 


` 
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an ale-and-beef-fed country squire: who can put before us a prize-fight 
or make us hear the guns in a brown October copse as he can? For, 
even as the “ weird chameleon of the past world ” reflects colours that 
are or have been in his surroundings, so do these men of a past 
age reflect the colours of a past race or a time that seem good to 
them. Yet the chameleon remains the .chameleon—and the artist 
himself, , j 


` 


` Forb Mapox HUEFFER. 
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THE ART OF BLACKMAIL. 


T air of London has, for some little time past, been filled with 
talk of blackmail in connection -with the failure of a certain 
company promoter whose operations were distinguished for their 
magnitude, and there have been lond promises as to revelations 
bearing upon the prevalence of this system in the City—revelations 
which, we were assured, should not only concern the gutter press that 
can find and desires nothing better to sustain it, but should also 
involve some of the higher-class papers, which are not generally 
supposed to betray a liking for such garbage. To those who have, 
made personal acquaintance with the devious ways of the average 
company-monger, and are able to appraise that gentleman’s own 
degree of culpability in what amounts to a conspiracy to stifle criticism 
and to gull the investing public, there is something decidedly 
curious—even funny—in threats of the sort which have been so freely 
launched by the latest of the long list of fallen financiers. But if the 
threatened exposure is actually made, and the final outcome should be 
the throwing of a flood of light upon the methods by which company 
flotations are made to the ruin of many worthy fools, ‘then the world 
will be under, at least: one obligation to Mr. Hooley. . One is even 
hopeful that the revelations will be of so startling a character as 
to compel the Legislature to take up the question of company law 
reform, and, by imitating the excellent examples of Germany, France, 
and more than one other Continental nation, make it impossible for the 
-future for any financial Barnum to fool the British people to the ex- 
tent of a dozen millions sterling in two or three years’ space of time. 
At the time of writing this paper the promised list had not been pub- 
lished, and indications pointed to a slight cooling of the philan- 
thropist’s beneficent intentiox—zonsequent, possibly, upon a more 
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_ complete realisation of the two-sidedness of the whole business, We 


have all heard before of these threats of exposure, but they have 
seldom come to anything. When published at all, the list has com- 
prised a mere handful of dirty City weeklies, with no bond fide cir- 
culation, whose opinion any way would not be regarded seriously by 
even the most innocent curate or the most gullible maiden lady im all 
the land. This is not what is wanted. The existence of this reptile 
section’ of the Press is admitted, and fhe harm it works is small and 


- can readily be estimated. What would be welcomed would be a 


catalogue of the high-class periodicals, daily and weekly, which are 
corrupt; either through their proprietors or their City staffs or both ; 
and if Mr. Hooley were to give the world this catalogue, he would be 
doing it a greater service than he has done it hitherto, and would lay 
us all under an immeasurably deep debt of gratitude, 

Meanwhile, as blackmail so-called is in the air, it may be doing a 
timely service if one who is a financial journalist occupies a few pages 
of this REVIEW in discussing the question in some of its various 
bearings, and endeavours to estimate its actual character and pre- 
valence. First of all, it is necessary to understand that the term 
“blackmail,” as applied to the “ palm oil” processes of the company 
promoter, is largely a misnomer. To levy blackmail, according to 
Marray’s Dictionary, is “to extort money . . . by intimidation,” and 
it would argue gross ignorance of the diverse. forces working within 
half a mile radius of Capel Court if one were to suppose that the 
endeavour to extort money by intimidation was never made in that 
locality. As a fact, we know it is. There are a handful of journals 
which are more assiduous in their attentions to the company promoter 
than a good woman is to her blackguard husband, though without the 
same purity of motives—which leave him alone neither day nor night, 
so long as he has an undertaking, be it good or bad (they. are mostly 
bad) or merely indifferent, that he would sell to the public at a 
profit, and which exact their share of such profit either as the reward 
of their advocacy or as the price of their abstention from adverse 
criticism. . But these are not the dangerous men. It is doubtfal 
whether their sadvocacy or their open hostility is the preferable— 
certainly neither makes much impression upon the community because 
their, venality is too notorious in business circles, and they seldom got ' 
anywhere else. Nor can it be supposed that the promoter is deceived 
by these gentry. But, almost innocuous though they. are, he would 
rather purchase their silence, which is not dear anyway at the cost of 
a fifty-pound note, and a recognises them as part of the Press which: 
he sets out to “ square” preparatory to making one of his big strokes 
of business. If he possessed no. better advocates than the seedy 
gentlemen of the gutter press, his schemes would very often miscarry. 
The journals‘ he sets out to catch are the respectable ones, that are 
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read, some.of them only by business men anxious to be well infornted ; 
on matters of trade and finance, some of them in home circles, homely 
and aristocratic, middle-class and wealthy, throughout the country. 
To papers of this class he can afford to pay much more handsomely 
than he would dream of paying to the City weekly. They are con- . 
‘ducted for honest men and women, who accept the opinions and 
- recommendations which they read as valuable, and as given with a 
disinterested view to their advantage, if they have a little superfluous 
money, and who act in accordance with that belief. It may be said 
that investors should exercise discretion on their own’ account; but 
few of them possess the requisite qualifications for a right appreciation 
-of any security other than Consols or the Preference issue of a big 
railway company, and if they cannot trust the expert who writes the 
‘City article of the paper they take in, whom on earth can they trust, 
and who is to advise them? And here let me state that the City 
Editor is usually an autocrat, who is allowed much latitude, and whose 
“copy” is seldom blue-pencilled, because those responsible for the 
actual make-up of a paper are not often competent to eriticise his 
‘ facts, and being honest themselves, it does not occur to them to doubt 
the genuineness of his advice until his delinquencies become glaring 
and his dishonesty is put beyond all doubt. It should be clearly 
' understood, therefore, that a charge of corruptness levied against any 
given paper does not of necessity embrace the proprietary and the 
. whole of the editorial staff. The great financial dailies may or may 
not be beyond the reach of a bribe—I say nothing about them save 
that their position and their profitableness should carry them a long | 
way beyond such an influence. Of the leading financial weeklies the 
_ Same may be said—they are so well off and their reputation for 
probity among the banking and mercantile classes is so high, that any 
long-continued and manifest corruption would make existence on their 
‘present high: plane impossible to them. There are other financial 
“ journals, daily and weekly, whose honesty is matter of doubt to the 
acute observer; but seeing that they are little accredited in business ' 
circles and seldom read elsewhere, it cannot-be said that they exercise 
much influence either for or against a particular project, The danger 
lies in the social papers, especially the weeklies, and it would be 
possible to name half a dozen which are corrupt by the direct 
connivance of the proprietors, or (as is much more frequently 
the case) through the venality of the individual who runs the City 
article. ' 
The reader will by this time, I think, realise what is meant when 
it is said that the word blackmail, to denote the relations. between a 
promoter and the corrupt section of the Press, is not the proper one. 
‘There is a difference: between paying an acknowledged journalistic 
blackguard to buy off his hostility, and bribing another man to 
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purchase his good will. It is the difference between blackmail and | 
bribery, and, from the point of view of the investor, the latter is by a 
long way the greater vice, because -it comes along under a cloak of 
virtue which the blackmailer has the honesty to scorn. The latter 
goes straight to the company promoter, gives him to understand that 
his price for silence or approval is so much, which the promoter is 
hereby invited to pay over. It is generally supposed that the pro- 
moter is to take his choice between two articles, proofs of which the 
other party brings along with him—one article full of such scurrility 
as might make the English language blush for itself, which will cost 
the promoter nothing; the other, full of warm commendation and 
plausible reasoning, which will cost as much or as little as the two 
agree upon, I cannot, however, speak with authority as to the two 
alternative articles, though it is probably true in nine out of ten cases 
of unquestioned blackmailing. If it be asked why does not the pro- 
moter give the blackmailer into the custody of the police and prosecute 
him for attempting to extort money by menaces, the answer is ready 
—the blackmailer is probably accurate enough in all he says, even if 
his way of saying it be not entirely beyond ‘reproach; and the 
promoter cannot afford to give undue publicity to his own antecedents 
and incidentally to the weak points of his flotations. For it may be 
accepted as an axiom that hardly any big promoter has a record that 
will bear the strict investigation to which the character of a clerk at 
thirty shillings a week is subjected, and that very few companies are 
ever put upon the market about which nothing derogatory can be 
said. The curious thing, which is quite natural when you come to 
reflect a moment, is that the company promoter almost invariably 
takes the initiative in the matter of bribery—that is, ke runs after 
the man he would “square,” instead of waiting for fe man to run 
after him. And his methods of laying his net ‘are manifold, and 
many of them are exceedingly clever—so much so that the financial 
journalist who would not have his reputation smirched and himself 
pointed out as one who is “all right,” has to beware of every step he 
takes, and must be careful to do nothing that can in any way be 
misinterpreted, by the most suspicious. This means that he cannot 
afford to make friends in the City—or at any rate he cannot 
afford to do the friendly thing by the best of them. He never knows 
whether his friends (I use the word, to my sorrow, for want of a 
better) are interested or disinterested in the special information they 
have to impart, and there is always the suspicion that, behind the show 
of good fellowship and good will, the friend may be acting in the 
interests of some group whose aim it is to “ rope in” the journalist, 
and, having done this, to remind him periodically of his obligations 
and to apply the screw as often as is necessary. Let me give an 
example of what I mean. A stockbroker, who has it in his power 
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“now and again to impart valuable information, one day tells a “writer 
- on one of the big dailies of some forthcoming development in connec- 
tion with (say) a South American'railway. The writer makes use of the 
information in his regular article, and, it being of unusual importance, 
heswrites a short leaderette on the subject. About a month later, in 
the course of his avocations, he calls again on this particular broker, — 
who says to him: “Oh, by the way,-I am in your debt. I was able 
to make rather a comfortable thing out of that railway business, and 
Tve just been figuring up your share of the profit. I find it’s so much, 

. and if you'll come into my room I'll draw you a cheque for that 
amount.” The money is declined in a peremptory mannér that 
causes the broker first to open his eyes in astonishment, and then to 
endeavour to explain that the transaction is quite honest. It may 
actually be quite honest, and it would be very easy for any one desirous 
- of reconciling the thing to his conscience to prove by the aid of a little 
casuistry that itis. But it has happened that such money has come 
really from one of the largest financial houses in the City, and that, if 
it should be accepted, the receiver would find himself placed in the 
power of this particular house, and would be known by every 
promoting gang in London as one of the ‘‘squareables.”- It is the 
first step that counts; the rest is easy—for the briber. In other 
words, the newspaper man, if he snccumbs to the first temptation, is 
lost. If he resists strenuously, and gives utterance to his opinions on 
bribery in general and this briber in particular in language of the 
sort that is supposed to make the air blue, he will find himself rather 
well respected, and will not be forced to submit so frequently to the 
indignity of having a few bank-notes put into his pocket. I will give 
another case to show the necessity for caution. An excellent gentle- 
man, whose price, if he have a price at all, is much in excess of what ` 
any City magnate could afford to pay and much in excess of tlie 
value of any services he might render in return, was interviewed in 
his office one morning by a go-between for the promoters of some 
undertaking which it was desired to “ write up” in order to stimulate 
public interest in it. Now, the scheme-had its merits, and the City 
Editor undertook to draw attention to it, whereupon the go-between 
took out some bank-notes and stuffed five £5 notes into his pocket, 
This is estimating a man’s price at an insultingly low figure—but 
that is beside the issue. The notes were thrown back at the pimp, 
and the porter was sent for to clear him off the premises. So far, 
good; but the journalist made the mistake of pointing out the merits 
of the scheme all the same, and within a week it was bruited in the 
neighbourhood of Old Broad Street that Mr. So-dnd-So had been 
squared with £100. Incidentally, this draws attention to another of 
the side-lights of the promoting market. The pimp -had been 
instructed to offer this City Editor £100, and it had been his intén- 
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tion to keep £75 for himself. As it happened, he pocketed the lot, 
and, what is more, he took to himself the credit of having “ squared ” 
his man. He certainly gained his point, and it is to be presumed 
that in the circumstances he felt no resentment at being thrown out 
of the office. : 
The price of a venal City Editor ranges from £100 up tc £5000 as 
a first payment, with a bonus on all subsequent “ business ”—such 
bonus taking the shape either of a number of shares or hard cash. 
Journalists as a class are not wealthy—on the contrary, they are 
rather poor, for the plums are few, and a man’s training preparatory 
to and in journalism leads him into habits which are bayond the 
average salary. One can understand, therefore, that a briba of even 
the smaller of the two amounts may oftentimes prove a temptation— 
more especially if it should take the form of a grateful return for a 
service disinterestedly rendered, as in the case cited above—and that 
the maximum should in the same circumstances prove irresistible. I 
would be understood to refer here to the individuals who set-out with 
the design of doing their duty to their employers and their readers : 
there are men among the rank and file of financial journalism who, 
aiming at no ideal higher than making money easily and spending it 
quickly, pretend to no scruples, and are well pleased at any time to 
give any undertaking a puff (provided the “copy” should pass their 
superiors) in return for very much less than even £100, with all the 
consequences which the action sometimes entails. But this brings us 
back to the venal element, which does not always wait to be tempted 
but goes to the promoter. As a rule, the character of these men is a 
sufficient safeguard against them working much injury, because they 
seldom contrive to secure a footing on a reputable sheet. Now and 
again, however, chance, or a confident front, or an interested recom- 
mendation from one whose bona fides is not doubted, lands a rogue 
into a position in which he can make a lot of money for himself and 
the promoter or promoters to whose “ gang” he has attached himself. 
He is always found out in the end, but his employers are usually the 
very last to suspect him, and before he is deprived of his opportunities 
so far as that particular journal is concerned, he has persuaded 
hundreds of people to invest in the undertakings which he is paid to 
look after, and he has injured the reputation of his papar to an 
irreparable degree. He is aided in his course of deception by the 
ease with which a plausible case may be made out for a very shady 
company. While it is true that few companies’ are floated against 
‘ which no adverse criticism can þe levelled, it is also true that few are 
floated for which no favourable word can be said and a fair case be 
made out, if it be desired to sink all ugly considerations. If you are 
of an optimistic turn of mind, you can persuade yourself that the 
promises held out are really reasonable, and you can convey the same 
VOL, LXXIV. $ 0 ~ 
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impression to the mind of such of your readers as are not possessed of: 
.much business acumen, While you are performing your part of the 
contract, advertising agents are sending broadcast through the pro- 
‘vinces judiciously worded paragraphs which are inserted as news and 
‘paid for as advertisements at specially high rates. It will be remem- 
bered that this morally filthy practice attracted much attention.in the 
law courts last year in connection with one of the numerous Jubilee ` 
“seat swindles, and caused the presiding Judge to ‘administér a very 
severe rebuke to the agent who, in the course of his business, had lent: 
himself to this most nefarious piece of work. It is all very well to 
‘say that the average man should be able to recognise a puff at first 
sight and to appraise its true value. But the thing is done so 
insidiously that it disarms suspicion, and, as I have gaid already, the 
average man ‘must depend upon somebody for help in the formation of 
his financial judgment. The case applies with equal force, from the 
point of view of the public, to the scoundrel who has wormed himself 
into the confidence of’some newspaper proprietor, and to the well- 
intentioned man who, in a moment of weakness, has sold himself at 
a higher price to a promoter; but the latter is likely to have the 
longer run for his money if he be careful. If a notorious rascal can 
go for twelve months, the other should be good for eighteen months 
.or two years, because he receives a fair start from his erstwhile good 
record, and the promoter would be a greedy man who should not be 
‘satisfied with the returns of two years’ steady- advocacy in a journal 
that prides itself (most of them do) upon its reputation for the fear- 
lass exposure of all sorts of shams—financial, social, literary, &c. : 
It is not an easy matter as a rule to suborn what I will call the 
honest City Editor. The promoter is generally careful not to show his 
hand at too early a stage. Many of them are too clever to show their 
hand at all. They are never without agents who are in their deal in a 
professional way, and behind whom they can hide, and it would be 
possible to name a good scare of principals who are notorious bribers 
of the Press, yet to whom not a single payment in the way of a bribe 
can be traced, even though it should chance to have been made by 
cheque. I have heard an experienced man express doubt as to 
whether the devil himself was clever enough to devise some of the 
more ingenious of the. methods practised of nobbling an obnoxious | 
and recalcitrant City Editor. They often emanate from the intellect 
of come “ shyster” lawyer kept (as some undoubtedly are) to perform 
‘disreputable functions which the promoter’s regular legal adviser 
declines to handle. Let me give a sample. A certain promoter 
found one of his severest critics in the City Editor of an evening 
paper of high repute. The attacks of this gentleman were all the 
more hurtful to the promoter and his projects because they were con- 
ceived in a spirit of, banter, the writer possessing a rather pretty gift 
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of humorons expression which was far more fatal as a telling medium 
than columns of malevolent obloquy would have been. The promoter 
was a swollen-headed upstart who had been made by loud talk, big 
promises, and a lavish expenditure on`“ palm oil”; and at dinner, 
when he was more than usually full, it was his habit to indulge in 
two boasts—(1) that he had already made a pot of money out of the 
- British public, and would continue, by the grace of God and his own 
` cleverness, to make money out of that monumental ass until the day 
of his death; (2) that every newspaper men had his price, The 
journal in aeetos is an influential one, which can at any time help - 
materially to make or mar any promotion; and the City Editor was 
therefore good game. It was thought that £5000 would be quite 
sufficient to buy him over, or, at any rate, to ensure his silence. He 
refused it. As I have hinted above, £5000 is abont the highest 
figure to which ‘the promoter cares to go. He acts according to 
` the doctrine of probabilities by which the operations af insurance 
companies and others are governed. It is only the influential 
men attached to the best papers who are worth this big sum, 
and they are certain to be dismissed summarily as soon as the 
proprietary is made aware of their delinquencies. ‘The promoter 
acts on the assumption that, before any revelations are made, his tool 
will have earned his hire-money. But for this particular City Editor 
the promoter was willing to go beyond £5000. A hint io this effect 
was given, but the journalist remained unmoved, and stated plainly that 
he was not open to consider any bribe. Shortly afterwards, the 
journalist met the promoter out at dinner, and during thé course of: 
the evening the latter took him aside, professed’ admiration for his 
inflexible honesty, and offered him a similar post, with an entirely free 
hand and at about double the salary, on’ another evening paper in 
which he was a large proprietor. With the clause as to a free hand, 
the journalist suspected nothing and regarded it as the natural tribute 
to his honesty, and so the bargain was struck that night. Afterwards 
it appeared that the other leading proprietors of the other journal 
were averse to the appointment, and disclaimed any authority on the 
part of any individual proprietor to nominate a City Editor. The 
victim, meanwhile, had resigned his old appointment, and was placed 
in “a false position.” His friend protested, but he consulted his 
solicitors. The matter was finally settled by arbitration. Tle pro- 
moter, throughout this affair, may have, been actuated by the purest 
motives, but it is significant that he should ever since have gone 
round bragging of his cleverness in buying off a journalist’s oppo- 
sition at some thousands less than he was prepared to pay, by 
the simple device of offering him a penne: which it was not in his 
power to confer. 
There is the more recent case of the Pall Mall Gazette, which has: 
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anticipated any supposititious revelations by Mr. Hooley by charging 
that gentleman with having bribed its former City Editor to betray 
his trust to the proprietor. It will strike many readers.as curious that 
gentlemen so astute as the proprietor and the editor of the Pall Mall 


' should have allowed themselves to be duped for months, but that is 


only another proof of the trustfulness placed in the honesty of the 
average City Editor by men who, having no axes of their own to 


‘grind, and being above ‘all manifestly superior to corruption, do not 


lend themselves readily to suspicion. The Pall Mall (through its 
City Editor) was one of the papers which were said to have “ black- 
mailed” Mr. Hooley ; but it has already been allowed by Mr. Hooley 
that the relations were not of the blackmailing order at all, and he 


` has acknowledged almost in so many words that the Pall Mall was 


right when it charged him with having deliberately corrupted its City, 
Editor. If this is blackmail, it is about time we obtained a new 
definition of the word. I notice that the Globe expresses the belief 
that what is generally understood by' blackmail is far more prevalent 
than bribery. The.point is one upon which no one who is not a big 
company promoter can make a dogmatic assertion; but, at least, 
bribery is # long way the viler of the two offences regarded from 
the investing standpoint. ‘It is blackmail with gutter journalism,” 
says the same paper; “ bribery in higher-class journalism,’—of course, 
for the reason I have enlarged upon above, that the promoter has to 
go to the journalist and offer him money to abuse his position. 
Call the trade blackmail or bribery, as you please; but is there no' 
remedy for it? The Pall Mall Gazette, in its holy rage, suggests 
legislation making it a criminal offence for a promoter to bribe ə’ 
journalist, whereby the two enter into a conspiracy to hoodwink and 
„defraud the public. I should be very glad to see legislation towards 
‘this end. Though it could not put a full stop to bribery, the vision 
of an Old Bailey trial and a prison cell behind it would curtail 
operations to a very appreciable extent, For cases of blackmail the 
promoter already has his remedy, if'he chooses to embrace it. Much 
might be done towards the purification of the atmosphere of financial 
journalism, and the investor would be at the same time benefited, if 


‘‘ the great morning papers were to deal rationally with new companies’ ` 


issues, and were to give free expression to their opinions of them, 
instead of being content, as now, to write colourless paragraphs 
drawing attention to the prospectuses, and stating that the firm of 


_ Hops & Co. has ‘been formed with a capital of £2,000,000, divided 


equally into Ordinary and 4 per cent, Preference shares (in addition ° 
to which there is a sum of £500,000 in 4 per cent. Debentures), for 
the purpose of acquiring the business of brewers carried on under the 
same name at Much Liquortown, &c. &c. But the morning papers are 
afraid of giving their City Editors the chance of being bought by the 
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promoter of Hops & Co., as though there were not half-a-dozen. other 
ways in which those gentlemen could give Hops & Co. a quiet lift ` 
up'if they were so disposed. On the whole, and having regard to 
the multitude of temptations placed in their way, J am rather inclined 
to wonder, not that some of them should succumb, but that so many 
should not. : 

' l A FINANCIAL JOURNALIST. ` 


CHRIST AND THE APPEAL TO 
THE PEOPLE. 


HEOLOGICAL writers have not, in my opinion, laid suficient 
stress on the great social revulsion with which the Jewish world 
was threatened by the teaching of Christ, and have not shown how 
completely the resistance of the Pharisees was one for the saving of 
their very existence. I may be wrong, but I think that the public to 
whoin Christ appealed has not been adequately considered, nor has it 
been shown how large it was, how uneasy was its position, neither has 
- it been: pointed ont how that His teaching gave utterance to am 
immense inarticulate craving that for long had been felt by a large 
section of the Jewish people. 
To understand the ground taken up by Christ, and the implacability 
of the opposition He aroused, it will be necessary to explain what 
were the several positions of the Pharisees on one hand, who were 
. ranged against Christ, and of the Amme Haarazoth, “the sinners,” 
who constituted the public to which He addressed’ Himself. 
On the return from captivity, the first thing Ezra attempted was to ‘ 
establish over the consciences of the people the supremacy of the law. 
Finding that a large number of Jews, among them some of the 
. princes, and four members of the High Priest’s family, and eighteen 
of the priests had married pagan wives, Ezra threw himself on his 
knees, and with outstretched arms and in floods of tears poured forth, 
confession of the transgression of his people before Jehovah. This 
dramatic procedure, so consonant with Oriental methods, had its 
‘desired effect. Many were moved to weeping, and all resolved to 
end the scandal. The strange wives were repudiated, and Ezra 
induced the people to take an oath of obedience to the law. 
Next he appointed to every community of Jews throughout the 
land men acquainted with the Jaw, and it was their function te 
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instruct in it every child of Abraham, and to administer justice 
according to its provisions. 

The synagogue was also instituted, to serve at once as a house of 
prayer and instruction, and as a court of justice. Every Sabbath, 
Monday, and Thursday, the Jews were required’ to assemble for the 
hearing of the Thora read and expounded, and every father was 
bound, under penalty of excommunication, to send his son to be 
taught the precepts of Moses. 

Thus the Thora, or law, became the very kernel of the religious 
consciousness of the Jews. 

This great reform, which was destined to determine the character 
of the nation, and one the effects of which are sensible to the present 
day, was not wrought by king, priest, or prophet, but by a simple | 
sopher, or lawyer; not by performance of any sign and wonder, but 
by the force of intense conviction and enthusiastic patrictism. But, 
more than that, Ezra appeared with his scheme at precisely. the right 
moment when elone it would have been possible to achieve success, 
when the heart of the people was soft at its return to the old seats 
and when it was subdued by the sense of its past humiliation. 

From the time of Ezra the sopherim became a predominant power: 
Their office was to study the law and apply it in every possible con- 
tingency. The code, as received from the time of the Kings, was 
treated as immutable, and their active intellects were directed to its 
adaptation to circumstances never contemplated when the laws were 
framed, because the social and political position of the people was 
wholly different now from what it had been before the Captivity. 

The function of the prophet was over. One only, Malachi, appeared 
to bless the restoration of the nation; but even he, with true instinct, 
perceived that a danger lay in the new direction given to the Jewish 
conscience, and he warned against it. 

From the time of Ezra to that of the Maccabees the lawyers were 
engaged in expanding the precepts of the Thora, but their activity 
was redoubled after the struggle with the Seleucidæ in the face of 
advancing Hellenism. What they elaborated was not a system of 
belief in theologic dogmas; they formulated no creed, but they wove 
an intricate web of ceremonial observance that enveloped every Jew’s 
everyday life; and the Jew who would not submit to be thus 
entangled was threatened with exclusion from the Messianic Kingdom. 

The system ‘started from the assumption of the verbal inspiration 
of Scripture. ‘ Whoever says that Moses wrote even a single verse out 
of his own head—he is as one who denies and despises God’s Word.” 

To such an extent was this doctrine pushed, that it was actually 
asserted that, at the dictation of Jehovah, Moses wrote the eight final 
verses of Deuteronomy descriptive of his own death. Nay, further, 
the sopherim declared that the entire law was delivered to Moses out 
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- of heaven, and that the only point on which dispute was permissible 
was whether it was so transmitted in one volume or many. The 
dignity of the law was exalted to extravagance. It:'was declared to 
have been from everlasting, the express image of the Most High, into 
which He looked to contemplate His own perfection; and its binding 
authority was said to be so great that .even Jehovah was tied by it. 
When He swore that He would destroy the people, and Moses intér- 
ceded for them, it was said that He could not repeal the death sen- 
‘tence till He, the Almighty, had appeared before the Jawgiver, arid 
had obtained from him absolution from His oath. ` 

The sign of circumcision admitted into covenant, but covenant was 
maintained by the observance of the Sabbath, and by severance from 
the Gentile and all such as were ceremonially unclean. 

The bulk of the laws in the Pentateuch concerns ritual, and 
touched the priests alone, The lawyers accordingly elaborated those of 
purification and those concerning the Sabbath, which affected the laity. 

The first institution of a code of purification was purely for sanitary 
‘purposes, but it was laid hold of as a means whereby the Israelite 
might be insulated, and that thus the national character might be | 
preserved intact. By an elaborate system of taboo the Jew was 
‘entangled like a fly in a cobweb, and was assured that outside Tag 
„cobweb was no salvation: 

There is no trace to be found of the. observance of the Sabbath 
‘before the time of Moses, and its appointment was that, it might 
serve as a token of covenant between God-and the sons of Israel, and 
the obligation to keep it was restricted to them. “Verily my. 
Sabbaths ye shall keep, for it is a sign between me and you, through- 
out your generations ”; and again, “ It is a sign between me and the 
-children of Israel for ever.” * The obligation no more applied to 
-other peoples than did thai of circumcision. 

Later on it was given a further signification, as a mercifal institu- 
tion for the relief of overtaxed man and beast. f 

The ingenuity of the lawyers was exercised to elaborate the: Sab- 
batical restrictions till it was made almost impossible to observe them, 
and then to devise quibbles whereby escape from strict observance | 
was made possible. Having first of all laid down that a journey of 
more than two thousand cubits on the Sabbath was unlawful, they 
then contrived a method for evading the obligation. If a man set 
some food at the extreme limit of the legal range, he might consider 
that point as his temporary home,and make a fresh start thence. Or 
he might seat himself at the end of a walk of two thousand cubits, 
and say, “ This is the place of my Sabbath repose!” and then start 
afresh for a further walk of two thousand. By repeating the process, 
he might extend his promenade indefinitely. 

j + Exod. xxxi. 13, 17., 
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By the institution of the school and synagogue, the law (Thora) 
and its application (Halacha) became interwoven with the texture of 
the religious consciousness of the Jew. From, earliest childhood the 
study of the law was set before him as his supreme duty. 

But no man would endure so irksome a position without prospect 
of advantage. Consequently the Messianic Kingdom was held up to 
the son of Israel as the field in which his obedience would be rewarded. 
The more intolerable the legal restrictions became, the more accen- 
tuated were the Messianic expectations. The Jew was taught that 
his future place in the Kingdom would be regulated by his:submission 
to the law in this life, and the law, be it understood, comprised both 
the written code and its oral interpretation. 

The elaboration of the ceremonial law of purificaticn and of 
Sabbatical observance necessarily directed the eye and mind of the 
Jew to external observance, and diverted them from first principles. 
It stunted and deformed the conscience, and made the moral vision 
oblique. The relative value of moral duties and of formalities was 
lost ; indeed, the centre of gravity of the conscience was displaced, 
and the weight was thrown on the latter in place of the former. 

Those who at the return from exile had bound themsalves by oath 
to the reforms of Ezra, called their fellows in the band Chaberwm, 
comrades or neighbours, and all such as were not so bounc, the Jews 
who had remained’ in the land, and such as would not submit, these 
they called Amme Haarazoth. In time the representative men of the 
strict observance party were designated Perushim, Pharisees—zt.c., 
Separatists. 

Now, it was hardly possible for the Jews generally to observe nicely 
every precept. Exactness in obedience stood in the way of dealing 
with the Gentiles, with Greeks and Syrians and Romans; it inter- 
fered with commerce, and cut off from every office under an alien 
Government, 

Accordingly, around a core of strict formalists lay a very wide belt 
of pious Jews who had not the energy of character or the self- 
denial that was expected of and exercised by the Pherisae. They 
remained as timorous and respectful adherents, lapsing continually from 
the rule, unable to remember and fulfil the ten thousand precepts, but 
with consciences uneasy at their failure, always in nervous alarm lest 
they should be excluded from the Kingdom, and hanging to the skirts 
of the “saints ”—the Pharisees—in trust that their own shortcomings 
would be covered over and not imputed to them for the sake of the 
redundant merits of the Chaberun. 

This, then, was the public before which the Pharises strutted 
and ruffled, and from which he expected and received becoming 
deference, . 

In fact, this doctrine of imputed righteousness, so largely used after- 
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wards by St. Paul, was adopted by him from the Rabbis, and was a 
portion of his religious acquisition at the feet of Gamaliel. 

But there was yet another public, outside of this deferential circle 
which moved around the Pharisees. It was a public that probably 
comprised the bulk of the population, not perhaps in Jerusalem itself, 
but certainly in Galilee. It was a public that lay under a cloud, that 
was made up of the bewildered: and despairing, of those who could 
not keep the law as expounded, and who had given it up as impos- 
sible of reconciliation with their daily associations, as well as of those: 
who were in utter opposition. 

On: this public the Pharisee scowled, and from it his adherents 
withdrew themselves. 

To it was applied the term Amme Haarazoth, the people of the 
land, outcasts, aliens from the commonwealth of Israel. The term by 
which they were known has been unsatisfactorily rendered in the 
English New Testament, “ sinners.” But, in fact, there was no word , 
that completely corresponded to be found in the Greek. 

It would be erroneous for us to assume, as is so generally done by 
commentators and especially by preachers, that this term “ sinners” 
embraced only the morally depraved, or indeed implied their moral 
transgression. It had no such signification: it was a term ‘of dis- 
tinction, which covered such as did not study the law and obey the 
Halacha. 

A man might be a liar, a thief, an adulterer, even a “murderer, 
without ceasing to be a “saint”; whereas a “sinner” might lead the 
most exemplary life, be a model of domestic virtues and of integrity 
in business. But -for all this the kingdom of heaven was for the 
former, and from it the latter would be rigorously excluded. The 
study of the Thora, the tithing of the mint, anise, and cummin, the 
washing of pots and vessels, qualified for the kingdom, not observance 
of the broad principles of right and wrong. 

The situation was very similar to that in the first half of the present 
century in England, when the “ Evangelicals,’ holding to verba} 
inspiration with every fibre of their souls, and whispering their 
“shibboleths ” to one another, arrogated to themselves exclusive right 
to be called “ Christians,” and condemned their fellow men and women, 
often God-fearing, humble and devout persons, as “ worldlings” 
because they would not accept their guidance, abstain from theatres 
and dances, and abjure fiction. 

An Am Haarez, “ sinner,” was he who did not commit to memory 
every morning and evening a section of the Mishna, and this 
could only be done by attendance at the school, for all tradition was 
oral. He was one who neglected to repeat the “ Hear, O Israel,” &c. 
morning and evening ; one who did not wear phylacteries, and did not . 
observe the rules of purification after association with Gentiles, 


a 
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In Galilee the inhabitants cannot have been largely affected by 
‘Rabbinism. The neighbourhood of Phoenicians, Syrians, and Arabians 
could not fail to enlarge their sympathies and break down axclusive- 


ness. They could not help themselves. They were forced into — 


association with the foreigners, and this association made strict 
observance practically impossible. They were in the midst of Greek 
colonies, and the Herodian cities of .Casarea Philippi, Tiberias, and 
Sepphoris were centres of Greek culture and of paganism. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to find there an independence of Judaic narrow- 
ness that begat resentment or suspicion at Jerusalem. 

But, indeed, throughout every portion of the Holy Land, wherever 
there were Jews, inevitably there must have been parties, a certain 
set of narrow bigots, with their wide circle of respectful adherents, 
and the larger mass of people who could not or would not submit. 


6 


Of the latter there were such as were entirely without religious , 


interests, such as coquetted with the heathens, or had wholly cast 
aside their Jewish faith and customs. Some were too immersed in 
business to concern themselves about matters spiritual. It is true 
that the Word of God had come to them so distorted and in such an 
unattractive form—one so little appealing to all that is deepest and 
most divine in man’s heart—that it did not move them, and awaken 
a hunger and thirst after better things. 

But, on‘the other hand, there must have been a great many whose 
natural common sense and whose unperverted religious instincts 
protested against Rabbinism and against the distortions of tradition. 
In a dim manner many a “sinner” must have felt that there was 
something wrong in the exposition of the law, and that if God were 
just He could not exclude him from the kingdom merely because he 
did not wash so many times a day, and wear a rag with lines written 
on it. The Jew who was brought into constant intercourse with the 
Greeks or Romans must have felt at times uneasy. He could not 
fail to realise how far nobler his national religion was than that of 
the Gentiles, and yet how impossible it was for him to follow it! And 
there was the ever-present fear lest the Pharisee in the end might be 
right, and he wrong. 

Now, the 4m Haarcz was treated as an outlaw. His testimony 
could not be received in court; he lost every legal right ; the touch of 
his garments rendered a saint taden he polluted every house into 
which he entered, rendered impure every vessel he touched. He was 
disqualified for becoming the guardian of the orphan and the widow. 
No Jew of the Observance was suffered to read the law before him, or 
to associate himself with him on a journey. It was laid down that he 
who gave his daughter in marriage to a ‘‘sinner” was to be esteemed 
as one who had flung. her to wild beasts. It was questioned whether 
it were lawful to show a kindness to an Am Huaarez. , At a period of 
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great famine, the Rabbi Jehuda the Saint (born a.D. 185) threw open 
his granaries and said, “ Let all enter and take who have studied the 
Scriptures or the Mishna, or the Talmud, Halachoth or Haggadoth, 
but let no Am Haarez enter.” There drew near a poor man, who 
. Was a “sinner,” and entreated for bread. 

Jehuda asked, ‘“ Hast thou armed the a p” 

6c No. » 

_ “Nor the Mishna ?” . 

73 No. ” 

“ How then can I feed thee?” a the Rabbi. 

To which the man replied in some confusion, “ Nourish me as the 
dog and the raven are fed by the hand of God.” ' 

Then Jehuda gave him to eat. But ever after he regretted his 
weakness, and said to himself, “ Woe is me that I gave my bread to 
the sinner.” 

Thus the Amme Haarazoth were shut out from citizenship.‘ They 
were also excluded from all hope at the Resurrection and all partici- . 
‘pation in the glories of the kingdom of heaven. Their place would 
be one of outer darkness and the gnashing of teeth. 

That the treatment to which this unhappy class was subjected bred 
resentment is not to be wondered at. They had sharp words to say 
relative to the Pharisees, and they delighted in exposing their weak- 
ness. At the same time, it is by no means improbable that they 
formed a contingent of the people who rose in revolt against the 
Romans under false Messiahs, hoping thus to obtain a place in the 
kingdom denied them by the saints. And this would go some way 
to explain the hostility of the Pharisees towards these movements, 
It was by their advice that the Jews were brought to acquiesce in the 
rule of Herod. 

The Rabbi Akiba once said, “ When I was an Am Haarez I was 
wont to say that, if I had the chance, I would bite one of the sectaries 
of the law as bites an ass.” “ Why,” exclaimed his pupils, “why 
not as a dog?” “Because,” responded Akiba grimly, “when a dog 
bites he makes his teeth meet in the flesh, but an ass'when it bites ` 
crunches the bones: by that you will see how great my hatred was.” 

The Amme Haarazoth were, in all probability, to a large extent 
worthy, decent citizens, obeying the moral law, but in their hearts full 
of trouble, unable to know where to draw a line between the command 
of God and the doctrine of man; and, although scouting the denun- 

ciations levelled against them by the saints, yet sore at heart at their 
present condition, and doubtful as to their position in the yond to 
come. 

When the Pharisees said, according to St. J ohn (vit. 49), “ « This 
people, who knoweth not the law, are accursed,” they expressed what 
had become a doctrine among them. The “sinners,” those unfortu- 
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nates who did not observe the tradition, were beyond the pale of 
salvation. The great trunk of Jewdom bore fruit as well as leaves: 
the fruit were the saints, who would be gathered into the garner; the 
leaves were the Amme Haarazoth, predestined to wither and be swept 
away by the wind. 

When Christ answered the question, “ And who is my chaber, my 
neighbour ?” by showing that to every man mercy should be shown, 
and that the bond of brotherhood is charity, and not the trivialities 
of ceremonial observance, He smote at the root of the entire system 
reared by the lawyers, and on which the Pharisees throve, It was as 
grave an outrage on their feelings as it would have been to tell Mr. 
Chadband that poor Joe was a better Christian than himself. 

Christ entered into the houses of the Amme Haarazoth, ate with 
them, went on journeys with them, suffered them to touch Him, called 
to Him disciples from among them. ‘This was a defiance of all the 
principles of purification enunciated by the elders. By this association 
He became, in their eyes, Himself taboo; and they gathered their 
skirts about theni, and kept out of reach, as from a moral leper. 

Hitherto the “‘ sinners ” had been without a head, had not produced 
a leader, had been a scattered, cowed people, comprising, probably, 
the bulk of the population. According to Josephus, the Pharisees 
hardly numbered more than a small percentage. The people had been 
without effective means of giving expression to their discontent. Now, 
in Christ, this despised social bed was upheaved ; it had a mouthpiece, 
and that one who did not ask for a corner in the kingdom for the 
excluded, but laid claim to the whole of it. He declared that those 
“sinners ” who obeyed the moral law were truer sons of Abraham and 
better disciples of Moses than the Pharisees, who made the Word of 
God of none effect by their traditions. 

Between the Amme Haarazoth and the Pharisees was the great belt 
of waverers, and it was to this public that the Pharisees postured and 
protested; and now Christ threatened to draw away this entire body, 
by teaching them that the Halacha was so much lumber, and that it 
impeded, instead of assisting, those who sought admission into the 
kingdom. 

The Pharisees were well aware that a battle d outrance was declared. 
They would be squeezed ont of existence by the Sadducees on one 
side, and by the rising power of the people on the other. 

‘Such was the situation. The Pharisees recognised its gravity— 
either they or the Innovator must be destroyed. That was why they 
resolved on the death of Christ. 

It is to misinterpret the condition of affairs to représent to oneself 
Christ as merely a preacher of great religious truths. The truths He 
taught were religious, indeed, but they were explosive, ready to alter 

` the entire social condition of Jewdom, and change its political state as 
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well. They were subversive of the entire system of the Rabbis, the 
upsetting of the work of Ezra and his followers. ‘ The national party, 


_ of which the Pharisees formed the core, feared lest, in the event of 


His teaching prevailing, the hedge of the law should go down, every 


~ restriction elaborately reared by the Rabbis for keeping the sons of 


Israel apart from the natives should be cast aside, and the sacred seed 


disappear into the vast mass,of heathenism. 


They were right up to a certain point. The wanted Christ taught 
were as.surely calculated to create a revolution as was the declaration 


- of the Rights of Man by the National Assembly i in France in’89; but. 


what they did not see, did not suspect, was that, granted that though 
the Jewish nationality disappeared, Jewdom, provided that it accepted * 
the Gospel, would become a living ferment, a well-spring of perpetual 
vevivification, in the great lump of humanity. 

S. Barinc-Gou.p, 


\ ‘ a 


‘THE LIKENESS OF CHRIST. 


“Signor mio, Gesù Cristo, Dio verace, 
Or fu si fatta la sembianza vostra?” 
—DANT;, “Parad.” xxxi. 107. 


IR WYKE BAYLISS, in his “ Rex Regum,” has again opened 
the question whether we possess any authentic record of the 
personal appearance of the Saviour of Mankind, dating from the days 
when He lived on earth as a man among men. The question has 
been touched upon in many treatises, from the “ Liber de Imaginibus” 
of J. Dallaeus (1642) down to Mr. Heaphy’s recent work on “The 
Likeness of Christ.” * In my “Life of Christ, as represented in Art” 
{1894), I have fully stated the arguments which convince me, as.they 
have convinced many abler and more learned inquirers, that all genuine 
traditions respecting the human aspect of the Lord of Glory perished 
eighteen centuries ago. This conclusion Sir Wyke Bayliss impugns, 
and has recently published his arguments in favour of the view that 
there is a certain verisimilitude common to all the likenesses of Christ, 
and that this has been derived from almost contemporaneous pictures. 
It would take me much too long, nor is it at all necessary, to 
enter into all the author's contentions; but I would say at once that 
he seems to me entirely to confuse the real issue when he speaks of 
pictures of Christ as “a sham,” or “a deception,” or a misleading 
delusion, unless they~ are directly derived from trustworthy descrip- 
tions or paintings. Ninety-nine out of every hundred painters would 
say at once that they only aimed at embodying an idea, not at 
furnishing the realistic reproduction of a supposed likeness. It is 
true that likenesses may be, and have been, preserved of men who 
lived long centuries before the Christian era; that portraiture was _ 
common in the days of the Apostles; that the early converts were 
filled with intense devotion to their Lord; and that antecedent pro- 
babilities would have pointed to some attempt having been made to 


* See, too, Art Jovrnal, 1861; Quarterly Review, Oct. 1867. 
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preserve His features, had there not been (as there were) powerful 
influences in the opposite direction. But when Sir Wyke Bayliss 
proceeds to state that the disciples began at once to engrave likenesses 
of Christ’s face and figure, he assumes for the rude outlines inlaid 
with gold-leaf on chalices and patens a very disputable age'and trust- 
worthiness, and he ignores whole masses of opposing evidence. He 
is, moreover, entirely mistaken in his supposition that’ “the only 
objections to the likeness are of a theological character.” On the 
contrary, they are purely historical, and do not’ appeal either “ exclu- 
' sively,” or at all, “ to a particular phase of religious sentiment.” - 
Tt is needless to allude to the so-called ‘‘ Veronica Sudarium ” at 
Rome; the statue at Paneas attributed to the gratitude of the 
woman with the issue of blood ;* the ‘‘ Volto Santo” at Lucca; the 
“Bambino” of the Ara Coeli; the likeness which legend says was 
sent by Christ to Abgar, King of Edessa; t that which Pilate is said 
to have sent to Rome;{ the emerald vernide of the Vatican, and 
all other pictures whether of miraculous origin (Bedrevxrot) or attri- 
buted to Nicodemus or St. Peter or St. Luke :—for none of them have 
even the dimmest fraction of historical validity or authorisation. We 
must also set aside the description given by John the Damascene in 
the eighth century ;§ the spurious letter of Publius Lentulus to the 
Senate quoted by St. Anselm, and not older than the twelfth cen- 
tury ; and the description in Greek by Epiphanius Monachus, || all‘ of 
which are either purely imaginative or are downright forgeries. When 
‘ we come to supposed representations of Christ in the Catacombs we find 
only a very dubious mosaic conjecturally ascribed to the first century 
by Aringhi, but unlike other pictures, and most probably not even 
intended to represent our Lord at all: the famous imago clipeata, now 
almost obliterated, in the catacomb of St. Callixtus ; and that with a 
cruciform nimbus in the cubiculum of St. Cecilia. Sir Wyke Bayliss 
thinks that the Callixtine picture was painted by some one who had 
actually seen Christ; but ‘there is no proof that it is even intended 
for Christ at all, nor that it is earlier in date than the fourth century.1 
No decisive argument can be based on such utterly uncertain and 
disputable data. “Les monuments,” says Didron, ‘‘ sont de dates très 
contestées et très contestables.”** We have the high authority of De 
Rossi for the statement that iconographic pictures of Christ are 
extremely rare in the catacombs, and that the symbolic treatment was 

* useb. “H. E. vii. 13. Sozomen. “H. E.” v. 21. ' 

+ Euseb. “ H. E.” i. 13. Evagrius, “ H. E.” iv. 27. 

{ According to the Carpocratians. Iren. “c. Haer.” i. 25. 

§ John Damasc. “ Opp.” i. 34. Niceph. “H. E.” i. 40, 

| See Winer, Realwdtterb. i. 570., f 

q It is, to say the least, a very singular fact—unique, I believe, in any professed 
picture of:Christ—that he is here represented in an exomis with breast and shoulder 
quite naked. It is a little difficult to believe that even a fourth-century painter would 


have thus depicted the Saviour. See Garrucci, “Storia dell’ Arte Oristiana,” ii. 34. 
** “Toon. Chrét.” p. 254, 
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absolutely predominant. Of the famous portrait in the crypt of St. 
Cecilia, which is of Byzantine type, he says that it deserves no con- 
sideration because it is “di eta assai tarda,” and perhaps not earlier 
than the ninth century.* As for the mere rough outlines on gems 
and glass pastes, they cannot for a moment be dignified with the 
name of likenesses, and, like those on enamels and mosaics and frescoes, ` 
they differ from each other in almost every particular, except that the 
hair is usually parted in the middle. There is in the Vatican a por- 
trait on ivory which De Rossi considers to be “ indisputably the most 
ancient of all representations of our Lord ”—but except in the manner 
in which the hair is parted, it is absolutely unlike the Callixtine pic- 
ture. Many of the beautiful illustrations given by Sir Wyke Bayliss 
exhibit faces wholly dissimilar from each other in type and expression ; 
and when. Gliickselig attempted to reproduce an authentic likeness of 
Christ from the features common to many various forms, the result 
was a ghastly failure.t In the fifth century St. Augustine (d. aD. 
430) wrote that even in his-days “the aspect of the Lord’s humanity, 
‘though it must have been a definite aspect,t yet innumerabilium 
imaginationum diversitate variatur et fingitur?” He regards these 
pictures as only indicating “quod sibi animus fingit, longe fortasse. 
aliter quam se res habuit.” 

In the ninth century Photius § writes that the Greeks, the Romans, 
the Indians, the Ethiopians and other peoples all varied the semblance 
of Christ ‘into conformity to their own national type. Not to dwell 
on the absolute antagonism between the ugly repulsiveness of the 
Byzantine type common in the Eastern Church, and the radiant beauty 
of the Greek type, or the fine dignity of the Roman type, all great. 
painters have chosen and varied their own ideal. Many modern writers 
—Ammon, Winkelmann, Wessenberg, &c.—have remarked on this, 
divergence of the ideals chosen to depict our Lord in Christian Art. || 

It is strange that a writer in the nineteenth century should so con-. 
fidently argue in favour of the authenticity of any likeness of tho. ` 
Saviour, when it is so well known that there was a marked difference 
between the Greek and Latin Fathers on so elementary a question as 
whether He was, in His human aspect, beautiful or unlovely. In 
answer to the taunt of the heathen Celsus that, by the common report 
of his day, Jesus was “small, ill-favoured, and ignoble,” Origen (d. A.D. 
258)admitted that, arguing from prophecy, it might indeed be supposed 
that He was ill-favoured (Svoge), but not ignoble (ayevnjc), and that. 
there was no certain evidence that He was short of stature (utkpoc). 
Comparing Is, liii. 1-3 with Ps. xiv. 8-4 he believed that “° the changing 
aspects of Christ’s body appeared to each one, according to the capacity 


* See “ Roma Sotteranea,” ii. 128, 359, 361. + “ Christusarchdologi2,” 1863. 
F Aug. “De Trin.” vij. 4. § Ep lxiv. 

|] See Augusta, “ Christl. ArchHol.’ xij. 247 (1881). 
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of. the spectator »__in other words, that the appearance of’ Christ 
depended entirely on the sibjective impression, and that His true 
semblance was ‘that in which the three Apostles saw Him when He 
was transfigured.* Can there be any more decisive proof that no 
known genuine likeness of Christ existed in the third century, when 
Origen could not appeal to decisive tradition, but only to the apparently 
opposite passages of Isaiah and David even on s0 general a question as 
His human beauty or the reverse? It is obvious that inferences from 
‘these prophetic quotations were the only grounds on which the 
Fathers had to rely. Justin Martyr says that “He appeared without 
beauty.” t St. Clement of Alexandria (f. A.D. 203) says that “He 
passed through the world. unlovely in the flesh, and without form, 
thereby teaching us to loot at the unseen and incorporate”; and 
that “He used a commonplace (cdreAt) form of body,” and was 
« base in aspect.” Tertullian again (a.D. 212) declares that “ His 
body was devoid not only of heavenly lustre, but even of human: noble- 
ness,” and that “ He wasinot even pleasing in appearance.” He rebukes: 
with indignation those who painted Him as attractive in appearance, ` 
and asks, “ Quid destrius necessarium dedecus fidei?” Now, if these 
ancient Fathers were right, clearly the traditional likeness, which is 
full of nobleness and charm, cannot have been authentic. If in those 
early centuries the Christians who were “men of light and leading” 
could not point to any likeness which would have put an end to all 
controversies, no such picture of any acknowledged value could have 
existed. They had no data to which they could refer except prophetic 
passages which seemed to be opposite in import. 

St. Jerome (d. a.D. 420) argues that there “must have been 
‘something starry” in our Lord's appearance, or else the Apostles 
would not have accepted Him at once, nor would those who were sent 
to arrest Him have fallen to the ground ;§ and St. Augustine says that 
He must have been beautiful as an infant, beautiful on earth, 
beautiful in Heaven. But these Fathers only confirm their opinion of 
what was’ most fitting by.adducing such passages as “ thoy art fairer 
than the children of men.” Augustine, though he had (as we have 
said) seen “ innumerable” fancy pictures of Christ, goes so far as to say 
` & qu fuerit Ille facie penitus ignoramus.” Now St. Jerome, when he 
lived in Rome, had been a constant visitor to the Catacombs, and had 
` also spent many years in Asia Minor and in Palestine; and St. 
Augustine had lived in Rome, and Milan, and Carthage, and Hippo. 
Had there been among the Christians of Italy, or of Africa, or ot 
Asia Minor, any picture whatever of Christ which they regarded as 
being in the remotest degree traditional and authentic, they could not 
. fail to have known of it, and to have referred to it. Can we in the 

* Orig. c. Cels. vi. 75, 76. i + “Dial. o. Tryph,” 14, 36. 

+ Clem. Alex. “Strom.” iii. 17, § 108; ii. 5, § 22; vi. 17, § 151. “Paed.” iii. 1. 

§ Jer. in Matt. i. 8. “Ad Principiam,” 14. Aug. “de Trin.” viii. 4, 5; butin 
Ps. cxxvii. he seems to take a different view. a 
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nineteenth century pretend to know more than they did about a 
question of contemporary historic fact ? 

Tt may be at once conceded that we should not have expected that 
Christians would so completely lose every vestige of tradition as to 
so broad an issue as the beauty or the absence of beauty in the 
human form of Him whom they passionately loved and adorad as “ the 
Lord of Life and all the worlds.” But the fact that so it was is as 
easily explicable as it is historically certain. | 

The non-existence of genuine pictures was due to the circumstance 
that to the early Christians, for at least three centuries, it was 
generally regarded as irreverent to depict the semblance of One whom 

. they regarded always as their Eternal and Divine and glorified Lord. 
All the early Jewish disciples would, of course, have looked upon any 
picture of Christ as a violation of the second Commandment; and 
their Gentile converts, surrounded on every side by idols which they 
abhorred, shared the same view. For three centuries at least in the 

, Catacombs the predominant references to Christ are frankly symbolic, 
indirectly allusive, typical, or purely ideal. On the splendid sarco- 
phegi of the centuries after Constantine He is still set forth as a 
jamb, or as the Good Shepherd, or as a radiant youth. Clement of 
Alexandria told the Christians only to use symbols on their rings, 
such as the fish, the anchor, and the dove. As late as the Council 
of Elvira (Hliberis), after a.n. 310, a canon was passed that there 
should not be pictures in churches, lest “what is worshipped and 
adored should be depicted on walls.” The learned and large-hearted 
_ Eusebius of Caesarea (a.D. 326) all but rebuked the Empress Con- 
stantia for wishing to possess a picture of Christ, saying taat in His 
eternal form He could not be painted, and that pictures of His human 
aspect “ were not to be found in churches, and were forbidden among 
Christians.” The pure in heart (he says) see God; and if the 
Empress wished for a likeness of Christ, “what better painter can 
there be than the Word of God Himself ?”* In A.D. 402 Epiphanius, 

` in a church in Palestine, near Bethel, contemptuously tore down a 
hanging “ which bore an image, as it were, of Christ, or of some 
saint,” regarding it as “a source of offence unworthy of the Church 
of Christ.” Even Paulinus of Nola (d. A.D. 431), whose innovations had 
more to do than anything else with the introduction of figures into 
churches, yet expressly abstained from representing Christ, except as 
“a snowy lamb standing under a bloodstained cross,” giving as his 
reason for this that ‘the works of our hands cannot contain Him 
whom the whole world contains not.” It was not till the days of the 
Trullan, or Quini-Sext Council (a.D. 692), that Christians were bidder 
no longer to paint Christ under the symbol of a lamb, but in human 
form—kara rov avOpamiuvoy Xapakrhpa. 


* Quoted in the Acts of the Second Council of Nice (A.D. 787). Migne “ Patrol. 
Gree.” xx. 1546. 
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These facts, even taken alone, seem to me to be decisive. But the 
reason for this reserve was not only to be found in the second Com- 
mandment, The early Christians gloried in the heathen taunt that they 
had “ no altars, no temples, no images, no representations of any Divine 
Being,” which could only become valuable by a puerile hallucination.* 
They left such things in the early centuries to Carpocrates and other 
heretics, The first generation of Christians lived in the constant vivid. 
sense of Christ's immediate though unseen Presence.t They believed 
the words, “ It is expedient for you that I go away,” and felt that their 
spiritual realisation of His Abiding Presence was, as He had promised 
that it should be, something more and better than the sight of the Body 
of His humiliation. They would also have said with St. Paul, “ yea 
though we have known Christ after the flesh, yes now we know Him 
so no more.” { Thinking habitually of the Risen, Ascended, Glorified, 
Eternal, yet ever-present, Christ, they had less yearning for any 
earthly reminder of Him, The New Testament writers never pause 
for a moment to tell us how Christ looked as a man.. There is not 
the slightest mention in early Christian literature of any relic of Him 
of any kind. The earthly and the mortal were so completely absorbed 
in the glory of the Eternal Divinity that even: the Sacred Sites came: 
to be completely forgotten, and we are, to this day, entirely uncertain 
as to the exact locality of places so infinitely sacred as Golgotha, 
Gathsemane, and the Garden of the Sepulchre. i 

There was a.third reason why the earthly appearance of Jesus was 
not even preserved in tradition. Not only were pictures’ regarded 
with suspicion, and not only did Christians all but exclusively present 
, Christ to their own imagination as the Glorified, Eternal God, but 
further they lived—for the whole of the first century at least—in . 
the constant expectation of His immediate return. 

I cannot then but think that the arguments of Sir Wyke Bayliss 
in his little book are quite inconclusive, thongh the book itself is 
beautiful and interesting. Pictures of our Lord cannot in these days. 
tempt us, as they might have tempted early Pagan converts, into 
idolatry of the material. We can, therefore, gaze with delight and 
profit on every sacred picture by Giotto and Fra Angelico, by Ber- 
nardino Luini and Lorenzo di Credi, by Giovanni Bellini and Carpaccio, 
. by Millais and Holman Hunt. We do not, however, regard them in 
the light of historically accurate reproductions of the actual events 
of the Gospel story, but as embodiments of the Idea. We may apply 
to them the thought which Coleridge expressed about the scenes of 
nature : 


* I may not hope from outward forms to win 
The passion and the life whose fountains are within,” 


F. W. Farrar. 
* Arnobigs, e. Gentes, vi. 1, 3, 8. t Minuc. Fel. Oct. 10. ł 2 Cor. v. 10. 


THE KELMSCOTT PRESS AND THE 
NEW PRINTING. 


HE last quarter of the nineteenth century will always remain a 
memorable period, if only by reason of the artistic revival which 

has distinguished it above its fellows. If, indeed, we are still far 
from having attained the ideal looked forward to by William Morris, 
that Utopian commonwealth in which our workmen shall be artists 
and our artists workmen, at least the initial difficulty has been over- 


‘ come and the first step taken in the right direction. The labours of , 


, Rossetti, of Madox Brown, of Morris, of Burne-Jones, and, in a lesser 
degree, of Mr. Walter Crane and his disciples have exercised an 
enduring influence upon the taste of the rising generation. More and 
more it is being realised that poverty and ugliness are not necessarily 
inseparable, that sightliness may even be compatible with cheapness 
of production. Despite ourselves, perhaps, our views in matters of 
art have undergone a steady revolution. The change has been largely 
imperceptible, but it has been lasting in effect. There is hardly a 
single object in daily and habitual use among us which has not, in 
‘some way, received™the impress of the movement inaugurated, 
five and twenty years ago, by the firm of Morris, Marshall, 
Faulkner. & Co. 

It is, then, under these conditions, sufficiently- remarkablə that the 


printing of books should have been the last among the arts to fall’ 


beneath the domination of the new ideas. For, in such a renaissance 
as we have lately been experiencing, it might well be thought that 
the making of books would most easily admit some measure of 
regeneration. The very limitations involved, the simple use of black 
on white render the art less complicated than many of those which 
have received attention at the hands of decorative artists: brocades, 
stained glass, and furniture, especially. Yet the fact, strangely 
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enough, remains, fhat the question of typography and book ornamen- 
tation has come to the front only within the present decade. 

To find a reason for this apparent neglect is not so difficult as 
might at first appear. For the printing of, books has, in the course of 
time, undergone a more constant process of degeneration than almost 
any other of the arts. It would not.be too much to say, indeed, 
that its decline dates from its cradle. The early masters of the 
craft were hampered by no false traditions, by no commercial motives, 
in théir work. Their rivals, the scribes and the illuminators, whom 
they gradually ousted, had already defined their methods within rigid 
limits. They ‘bad to compete with men who thought nothing of 
devoting the labour of a lifetime to the decoration of a single volume. 
And, wisely, they fell back upon the written missal as the fitting model 
for their efforts. 

This connection between caligraphy and printing is the keynote of 
their monumental products. The earliest type—that of the Gutenberg 
Bible of about 1455—-was based upon the formal ecclesiastical 
writing of the day; the earliest ornaments upon those in manuscripts. 

~ At first, so close was, the association, the initial letters were left 
blank, to be later illuminated by hand, at the fancy of the purchaser. 
Then followed quick the golden age of printing, in the masterpieces of 
such men as Schoeffer, Zainer, Ratdolt, Jenson; a series of books 
poured out in rapid succession, in which no pains were spared, no cost 
, considered, in the endeavour for perfection. The Gothic type employed 
by Schoeffer, the Roman characters of Jenson, are unsurpassed. The 
art could go no farther. , ; 

Unfortunately, however, this happy period could not but be of 
short duration. Increasing demand inevitably led to greater haste 
and carelessness in production ; increasing cheapness, through stress 
of competition, to cramped type, inferior paper, and disregard for 
thargin. Finally, as years went by, the old tradition perished ; square, 
strong letters were superseded by thin’ oval ones, taking up less space, 
and theréfore economical; the wiry type of Aldus, the uninteresting 
characters of Plantin and Bodoni, with their superficial brilliance and 
their vulgar thickening and thinning of the lines, became the adopted 
models of the day. The race of the artist-printer was extinct, and the 
mechanic governed in his stead. 

Only within the present decade, indeed, have there been signs of a 
revival of the art of printing as it was practised by our early fore- 
fathers. Efforts have not been wanting during the past three 
centuries to produce sumptuously printed books, which should rival as 
works of art those of the first printers; much has been vaunted in 
the way of hand-made papers, rough edges, and wide margins ; yeb 
little, until recently, has been accomplished which can, with trath, be 
gaid to bear upon it the impress of an artist's hand. It was reserved 
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for William Morris, in our own time, to show what might be done in 
this direction. 

Fifty-two works in all remain to testify to his greatness as a printer, 
now that the Kelmscott Press has definitively closed its doors, A 
glance at any one of these magnificent achievements will illustrate the 
principles upon which he based his system of reform. 

With characteristic thoroughness, Morris no sooner determined to 
start a printing-press than he devoted himself to the careful study of 
typography in all its bearings. Ere long he had penetrated to the 
root of the matter. He saw, what others who had similar aims had 
not seen, that it was no use trying to build beautiful pages with the 
mean type in ordinary use, however fine might be the paper, however 
well proportioned the margirfs, however suitable the decorations. So 
he went straight back to the early printers of Augsburg, Mainz, and 

- Venice, and set to work to produce a type of his own which should 
rival the very finest efforts of the acknowledged masters of the craft. © 

The types which he eventually designed are two in number, known 
respectively as the “Golden” and the “Troy,” from the titles of the 
works in which they first appeared. A third, the ‘ Chaucer,” is 
merely the “ Troy ” type cut, for purposes of convenience, in a smaller 
size. 

Mediæval as he was in thought and feeling, it was natural that 
there should be an archaic element in everything which Morris under- 
took. His “Troy” type—which, we are told, he himself preferred 
above the others—is frankly Gothic in its character, while at the same- 
time marked by a complete avoidance of irrational swellings and pro-- 
jections, such as render early printing so difficult to read. The 
“Golden” type, on the other hand, is much more modern in appear-- 
ance, and its influence has been proportionately greater. It is founded 
mainly on the square Roman type of Jenson, which, in legibility and 
beauty, has never since been equalled. : 

Armed with his new fount of type, Morris embarked upon his enter-- 
prise in January 1891. The site selected for the Press was a little: 
cottage, No. 16, Upper Mall, Hammersmith, now turned into a granary. 
A more appropriate place could not be found than this old-world: 
corner of London, looking up the broad Chiswick reach of the river, 
and shaded by giant elms which date, if local tradition may be credited, 
from Catharine of Braganza. The first book published was, of course, 
more or less in the nature of an experiment: a small edition of ‘‘ The 
Glittering Plain,” with only one border, printed in the “ Golden ” type, 
without marginal ornaments or illustrations. Its success, however, 
_was immediate, emboldening Morris to further realise his aspirations. 
Henceforth the hand-presses were kept constantly at work. With 
every issue some new development is noticeable, some edded delicacy 
ih treatment, until, in 1896, the culminating point was reached in the 
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production of the magnificent folio “Chaucer,” undoubtedly the 
noblest book as yet achieved by any English printer. Issued to the 
public in an ultra-simple cover of grey boards; at the price of twenty - 
pounds, with its eighty-seven illustrations by Burne-Jones, each sur- 
rounded with an original border from the hand of Morris, with its 
abundance of ornamental initial words and letters, with its marginal 
decorations, its paper firm and crisp to the touch like the paper of a 
Bank of England note, its exquisite typé, its careful press-work, the 
volume compels admiration even from those most disposed to cavil at 
the mediævalism of the great designer. As a marvel of typography, 
indeed, it ranks with the very finest efforts of the past. : 

‘In the selection of Burne-Jones as illustrator of the choicest of his 
books, Morris again was fortunate beyond his hopes. It was a canon 
of his bookmaking that the ornament, whether pattern-work or illus- 
tration, must form as much a part of the page as the type itself, and 
‘must, in order to succeed, submit to certain limitations, and become, 
‘in his own phrase, architectural. To the medieval craftsman generally 
-ornament was only incidental. Where he used it he took care that it ` 
-Should both harmonise with and be subservient to the entire scheme 
‘before him. A recent writer on the other side of the Channel has 
“laid down the true principles of book-decoration in these striking words, 
which might almost have emanated from one of the first printers : 


-“ Rappelons-nous que, la tradition étant perdue, on est tenté de faire du 
beau ou du nouveau avec un art étranger à la technique du livre : c’est ainsi 
qué l'illustration devient trop prépondérante, s’isole du texte pour devenir 
une gravure sur métal, que sais-je ? une eau-forte! Non! toute illustration, 
même admirable comme telle, ne convient pas à l'ornementation d’un livre 
conipris d’une façon harmonique. Une fois parentes des masses typo- 
graphiques, dans la mise en train des pages qu elles sont appelées à décorer, 

-ces illustrations doivent constituer la note aigiie, la pointe lumineuse, dans 
Pharmonie qu’est une page, sans sen écarter pourtant. La sympathie 
patiente du décorateur trouvera, à chaque-endroit où une lacune se présente 
~dans ła mise en train définitive, loccasion de déployer toutes ses ressources 
ingéniosité et le tact exquis de son travail.” 


' In other words, the illustrations of a volume should sum up in 
themselves the printed ‘matter ; they should be decorative in character, 
conceived with due consideration to the nature and arrangement of 
the type; and, as ornaments, they should take their place amidst the 
text, not detached and unconnected as in many modern livres de luwe, 
but.giving, by their very position, something of distinctive dignity to 
` the typography. 

' The drawings of Burne-Jones in the Kelmscott publications are an 
example of the rightful use of illustration. Take, for instance, the 
design which heads the reprint of Caxton’s “‘ Order of Chivalry ”— 
a woodcut in the same spirit as the initial letters, type, and borders, 
. at once illustrative and decorative, typifying the nature of the work 


t 
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which follows, yet not obtruding itself unduly, nor distracting the 
attention from the letterpress. 

Glance, on the other hand, at Turner’s famous illustrations to the 
“Poems” and “Italy” of Rogers. Beautiful as pictures, they bear 
no apparent relation to the volumes which they illustrate ; their charm 
is independent and extraneous; the artist clearly did not concern 
himself to harmonise them with the text or with each other; taken 
apart entirely from the books, they would lose nothing of their force. 
They are steel engravings, pure and simple, which might just as well 
have been issued separately in a portfolio. 

Even the Kelmscott Press, indeed, occasionally swerved from the 
trye path of illustration. To. the second and larger edition of “ The 
Glittering Plain,” in 1894, Mr. Walter Crane contributed twenty- 
three pictures of a Renaissance character which are not in complete 
accord with the black letter employed, however meritorious as draw- 
ings. But, in general, the books printed by Morris may boast of a 
remarkably congruous disposition of pictures, ornaments, and type. 
The borders are especially noteworthy in this respect. In their 
design Morris, as usual, began at the beginning, for the first sug- 
gestions for them were derived'from his collection of fifteenth-century 
Italian manuscripts. That he was not always scrupulous to make 
them harmonise in sense with the subject matter of the page is 
doubtless true; a border of vines (suggested, we are told, by the 
porch at Beauvais) occurs in the “ Chaucer” in conjunction with the 
month of April; yet to the eye alone, which is, after all, what Morris 
went by, they amply justify their position in the entire scheme of 
decoration. ; 

Still, in accordance with the ancient practice, Morris lavished an 
abundance of initial letters on his works, During the seven years’ 
existence of the Press, the total number of designs executed by him 
amounts to the surprising total of 644. Of the letter “T ” there are 
not less than thirty-four varieties. A richness of effect is thus 
imparted to the volumes which would have been otherwise impossible. _ 

However, as Morris was never tired of urging on his followers, a 
book may be beautiful as a piece of printing, even without the aid of 
‘added ornament. A testimony to the correctness of his main princi- 
ples has come to light within the present year. It has frequently 
been urged against the Kelmscott Press that its usefulness as the 
pioneer of a new movement has been largely impaired by the high 
charges made by Morris for his books. Few persons care to expend 
tert pounds on the purchase of a single volume, be it or be it not 
a marvel of typography ; yet nine guineas was the published price of 
‘‘ The Recuyell of the Historyes of Troy.” Nor were many of the pro- 
ductions of the Press issued at a lower price than thirty shillings, and 
these almost immediately rose in value in the hands of booksellers, 
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sometimes to treble the original amount. The fact is, of course, that 
Morris made no pretence of publishing cheap books, and: the sale did 
no more than compensate him for the heavy expenditure of time and 
money which he incurred. Paper, ink, binding were the best pro- 
carable, to say nothing of the ornaments and decorations, and he could ` 
hardly have charged a smaller sum for his volumes than he actually did. 
The year 1898 has witnessed the-application of the principles 
revived by Morris to a series of books issued at the modest price of 
half a crown, thereby completely overthrowing the arguments of those 
who objected to the costliness of the Kelmscott editions, The series 
in question, which is still in progress, consists of a reprint of the 
poet’s lectures delivered before art institutions and other public bodies. ` 
At the moment of writing one volume only has been published, 
bearing the imprint of Messrs. Longmans. It is printed by the 
Chiswick Press in the “Golden” type designed by Morris, on paper 
similar to that employed by him, at the. direction of the trustees in 
whose hands he left his founts and wood blocks. Needless to say, 
the book boasts none of the splendour of the Kelmscott productions ; 
it is printed in black, very plainly and simply, without initial letters 
or attempt at decoration of any kind’; yet, in its quiet, unassuming 
way, there are few modern livres de luxe which may hope to vie with 
it in beauty. Unfortunately, the ink used is of inferior quality. 
Therein lies one of the difficulties which beset the artist-printer : it 
is impossible to procure ink of sufficient blackness to properly display 
the type upon the whiteness of the page. Morris himself tried nearly 
every ink in the market before he obtained any which fulfilled his 
ideal; that which he finally employed came from Hanover. Good as 
it was, however, it could not invariably be depended on, and there is 
reason to believe that, had he lived, he would have reverted to the 
practice of the ancient printers, and manufactured ink to suit his own 
requirements. But that was not to be, and, with this one exception, 
the little volume, which contains his address before the students of 
the Birmingham Municipal School of Art, is in thorough conformity 
with the traditions of the golden age of printing. The type is artistic 
and yet legible, without affectation, designed on something like a 
square ; each letter has its due characteristic drawing: a “u” is not 
merely, an “ n ” turned upside down ; the thickening out for “b” is not 
the same as that for a “d”; the dot of the “i” is not a circle drawn 
with compasses, but has a ae distinction of its own; the serifs 
have lost the meanness apparent in ordinary typography, and are. 
bolder, thicker; in short, the letters have been designed, not by’an 
engineer, but by an artist. Proportion, again, has been rigidly 
observed in margin. The hinder edge (that which is bound in) i is the ` 
smallest; the head-margin larger than, this, the fore-margin larger 
still, and the tail-margin largest of all. This is the correct rule— 
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more often honoured in the breach than in observance—for the reason 

that the unit of the book is not one page by itself, but the two 

corresponding pages of the open book looked at together. Then, 

moreover, care has been manifestly taken in the proper spacing of the 

words. In good printing, the spaces between the words should be as ` 
nearly equal as possible. Except in lines of poetry, they can never 

be quite equal; in lines of prose they should at leas be approximately 

so—a matter which demands a greater degree of attention in the 

printing than might be imagined. 

It is a remarkable step forward in the right direction that for no 
more, than half a crown a book can be produced in conformity with 
these original principles, so long neglected that they had almost fallen 
into complete oblivion, A volume like this is in itself a work of 
higher beauty than many an over-decorated volume published at five 
guineas, A case in point is to be found in Skelton’s “ Charles the 
First” and the sumptuous series of which it forms a part. Produced 
regardless of expense, on glossy paper, in insignificant type, and with 
magnificent illustrations quite out of harmony with the general 
appearance of the page, it is a striking example of misapplied talent 
in bookmaking. That it possesses some degree of meretricious beauty 
is undeniable, yet, placed by the side of one of Jenson’s masterpieces, 
not even the most confirmed of Philistines would hesitate to term it 
vulgar. j l l 

Fortunately, since the Kelmscott Press commenced its labours, 
there has been a growing improvement in this respect. The mantle 
of Morris has fallen upon many shoulders. Among his successes, that 
of influencing the work of others in everything he undertook was not 
the least conspicuous. The Vale Press of Messrs. Hacon & Ricketts 
especially has carried on his typographical traditions. Marred as its 
efforts are by needless affectation and excess, it necessarily demands a 
word of honourable mention. 

Inspired by Morris, though it obviously is, the Vale Press is in no 
sense merely imitative, and holds, perhaps, the chief place among the 
semi-private printing firms which are at present in existence. It was 
in the spring of 1896 that the first of the books printed in Mr. 
Ricketts’s type appeared: “ The Early Poems of John Milton,” with a 
frontispiece, border, and initial letters. In this, as in following 
publications, the decorations and woodcuts were designed and 
engraved throughout by Mr. Ricketts, in addition to the type. A 
harmony of effect is thus obtained which stamps the volumes with 
distinction. 

The fount of type used in the works of the Vale Press strikes one 
at first as being a slavish imitation of the Roman characters designed 
by Morris. But, as an anonymous writer not long ago pointed out in 
the pages of “ The Literary Year-Book ” : 
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© « Both in printing and in handwriting our eyes are accustomed to debased 
forms; we do not now pay attention to these matters ; and, consequently, 
just as white men have difficulty in distinguishing between negroes, and 
negroes between white men, we do not perceive differences between types 
that are, in reality, very different. Only by training and experience does 
the eye become alert and sensitive in such things. The Vale type was, like 
the Kelmscott type, founded on that of the early Venetian. printers ; hence 
the similarity between the two when compared with the current types of the 
` day. But the difference is real and significant, and though mainly resulting 
from the agglomeration of very many small differences, too numerous and 
too minute to particularise here, springs also from an essential difference in 
the spirit of conception.” i : 


Morris, like the great Italian printers, conceived his type in rela- 
tion to handwriting. He had long been thoroughly versed in the best 


periods of manuscript, and it may surprise some to learn that he had > ` 


himself written out and decorated, with all the'elegance of a highly 
trained scribe, several long works, including two of his Icelandic 
legends and che larger part of: Virgil’s “ Alneid.” His “ Golden” 
type was designéd upon this principle, with the characters of Jenson 
as a general model. Mr. Ricketts, on the other hand, has abandoned 
the old tradition, and has conceived his forms as cut in metal, just as 
a wood-engraver or a designer of stained-glass, in making his drawing, 
conceives it as in the material for which it is intended. His type, 
perhaps, resembles rather that of Spira than that of Jenson. There 
' is.a hardness about it which contrasts unfavonrably with the superior 
delicacy developed by Morris from his study of handwriting. Nor are 
the minor features always in good taste. The interrogation-mark, the 
contraction for “ and,” the paragraph-signs, in particular, possess an 
eccentricity of form which at every turn annoys the reader. In his 
` constant striving after modernity Mr. Ricketts, indeed, occasionally 
outsteps the bounds of art. Even in his disposition of the printed 
page there are not infrequent lapses into affectations of this nature. ' 
‘The Vale edition of “ The Passionate Pilgrim,” to select one instance 
among many, opens with a leaf printed entirely in capitals, after the 
manner of the Kelmscott books; the single word “ young,” however, 
figures among its brethren in lower-case letters, owing to considera- 
tions of spacing, which might easily have been avoided. The eye, 
looking at the page, is at once arrested by this incongruity, and 
unnecessary emphasis imparted to an unimportant word. In the 
opening page of “ The Poems of Blake” a similar blemish is to be 
found of a more glaring character, the first line ranning thus: “THE 
DAUGHTERS, OF THE SERAPHIM led ROUND THEIR. SUNNY 
FLOCKS.” It is not altogether obvious why the word “ led ” should 
not have been printed in higher-case letters with the others, 

These details, insignificant when taken singly, but, massed together, 
of considerable importance, prevent Mr. Ricketts’s efforts from taking 
the place in artistic typography which would otherwise be due to 
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them, It is in his borders and decorations that he really reveals his 
true claim to be considered the first among Morris’s successors. There 
is nothing new in the best of the Kelmscott borders; like the types, 
they are modelled on old patterns, and in themselves are purely con- 
ventional in treatment. Mr. Ricketts has opened up a fresh path ir 
this direction, and gives his originality the fullest play. “His borders 
exhibit an extraordinary skill in the adaptation of foliage and flower ; 
instead of forcing living growths into dully conventional forms, to fit 
certain spaces, the delicate curves of stalk and petal are kept as 
sensitively es the most naturalistic treatment might keep them, yet all 
in a harmonious decorative style.” Sach is the opinion of a critic’ of 
the Vale productions. Its justice is apparent when we come to con- 
sider the books in greater detail. The “Constable” with its border 
of wild hop, the “ Campion ” with its border of violets, the “ Spiritual 
Poems” with its border combining the symbols of the Passion, the 
“ Empedocles on Etna” with its border of laurel, or the “ Fair 
Rosamond” with its border of roses—these stand out in this respect 
as something quite apart in bookmaking. They can only be com- 
pared with the magnificent borders designed by Aubrey Beardsley for 
the “Morte Darthur,” and they have an additional advantage of their 
own which was denied that artist. Designed by the same hand, 
responsive alike to the build of the page and for the type, the Vale 
borders, apart from their fine use of the wood and their merit as 
engravings, have a harmony and unity with the printed page of which 
few decorated books can boast. ‘The illustrations, when employed at 
all, are to the full as satisfactory. To “The Most Pleasant and 
Delectable Tale of the Marriage of Cupid and Psyche” Mr. Ricketts 
contributed six roundel woodcuts of a high order of workmanship, l 
while nothing could be better in their way than Mr, Pissarro’s charming 


' pictures to“ The Books of Ruth and Esther”—in itself, perhaps, one of. 


the most desirable volumes as yet issued from the Press. 

It has been said that Messrs. Hacon & Ricketts occupy a high 
position in the list of printers who have adopted the traditions revived 
by William Morris, The name of the Rev. C. H. Daniel, of Worcester. 
College, Oxford, is not less worthy of a record. Mr. Daniel’s efforts 
have been appreciated by the select minority for many years, the 
foundation of his private printing-press having been long anterior to 
the opening of the works at Hammersmith. But the limited issue of 
his books and their restricted circulation have prevented him from 
exercising any generally perceptive inflaence upon bookmaking. 
Nevertheless, the soundness of his judgment, despite the limited means 
at his disposal, renders him a formidable competitor. His volumes are 
distinguished by their dainty simplicity and elegance, without suspicion 
of weakness. His edition (limited to 100 copies) of Mr. Bridges’ 
“ Growth of Love,” printed in Fell’s old English type, is, in particular, 
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a treasurable possession. Or, again, the `little volume of anonymous 
poems, entitled “ Fancy’s Following,” issued’ in 1896, at once arrests 
attention by its beauty.. In character and appearance it bears no 
relation to the Vale or Kelmscott books: the paper is of a faint 
rose-yellowish tinge, eminently restful to the eye; the type, though 
thin and: disfigured by the long shape of the letter “ s,” is clear and 
sharply defined, with a certain quaintness of its own; the margins 
and the spacing are properly proportioned ; there are no decorations 
beyond an unassuming border on the title-page and a tail-piece here 
and there. While guided by the correct principles of typographical 
art, Mr. Daniel works on independent methods; the result may best 
be summed up in the expression, grace and daintiness, unmarred by 
lack of strength. He stands, probably, an easy first among the purely 
private printers of the day ; long study, aided by an artist’s perception, 
has given an impress to his books which is individual and unique. 
From ‘the very nature of the case, unfortunately, his achievements can 
never hope to win: for themselves any Widespread appreciation or 
acknowledgment. 

Mr. Selwyn Image, again, although not strictly speaking a printer, 
has earned the* commendation of every bibliophile by his attempts at 
improvement in bookmaking. It will be remembered that the 
Kelmscott edition of “ Atalanta in Calydon” was more especially 
marked by the two pages of Greek type at its beginning. This type 
was borrowed by “Morris for the occasion, having been designed by 
Mr. Image for the new issue of the ‘ Phado,” published by Messrs. 
Macmillan in 1894. To those accustomed to the debased Greek 
characters in ordinary use, Mr. Images fount may seem at first 
bewildering. But, with increasing acquaintance, its surpassing merit 
cannot fail to be perceived. Like Morris, Mr. Image, we are told, — 
has made a thorough study of handwriting, and his type is'a creation 
worthy of the finest models. His artistic instinct, indeed, is rarely at 
fault, whether he is designing type; initial letters, or a title-page. 
Mr. Andrew Lang’s translation of ‘‘ The Miracles of Madame Saint 
Katherine of Fierbois,’ published in 1897 by Messrs. Way and 
Williams, of Chicago, illustrates his fitness in these last respects. 
The lettering of the title-page, the initials, and the head-pieces are 
singularly harmonious and delicate, besides being conceived in a quite 
original manner. Were it not for the type, which is American, the 
volume would be an exceptionally beautiful specimen of press-work, 

To particularise all those artistic spirits who have of late turned 
their attention to the printed book would be, at best, but an invidious 
task, The latest development, however, may be lightly touched on 
by way of fit conclusion. When one considers the present demand 
for black and white in art, it may seem like temerity to own to a love 
for colour; but when we remember that in nature everything possesses 
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colour, it may not, after all, appear unfitting that what we look at in 
our books should hold the mirror up to nature. The: books of the 
first printers were frequently painted by the hand of the iluminator 
in the manner of the manuscript: a practice which circumstances 
quickly drove to be abandoned. Colour-printing is rarely satisfactory, 
and modern books have learnt to be content with black and white. 
Morris, it.is true, printed two of the volumes of his Press in red and 
black and blue with unequivocal success, but he presumably did 
not care to re-introduce hand-painted borders and initial letters. In 
Miss Gloria Cardew, a young art student, a colourist has recently 
appeared who is capable of doing charming work in this direction. 
Years ago Mr. Ruskin taught that “we ought to love colour and to 
think nothing quite beautiful or perfect without it.” Miss Cardew’'s 
efforts form one more attempt to revert to good individualistic hand- 
work, as opposed to the mechanical methods of a time in which six- 
penny magazines, crowded with process blocks, furnish the mental 
pabulum of millions. It is difficult to realise the effect of, say, one 
of the Vale books, with its initials and borders embellished with 
delicate tints, after the fashion of the ancient miniaturists. Among 
Miss Cardew’s triumphs must especially be noted Mr. F. S. Ellis’s 
“¢ History of Reynard the Fox,” a metrical version of the old English 
translation, with its fifty woodcut engravings after Mr. Walter Crane. 
These last, when decorated in gold and colours, in the mediæval style, 
almost place the volume on a level with the illuminated manuscripts 
which were the glory of the monks of old. 

To rival these with our nineteenth-centary printed books is hardly 
possible, perhaps. But that a great revival in the art of typography 
and book decoration is not too much to hope for is apparent from the 
tendency to-day. Thirty years ago the productions of Messrs. Dent 
would hardly have been practicable ; ; as it is, we barely notice, in our 
new familiarity, the revolution in bookmaking which is being enacted _ 
in, our midst. Beautiful books may not be common, even now; at 
least it has been proved that they are possible. Not, let it be 
remembered, that Morris would have applied his rules to text-books 
or to ordinary works, or books of reference. The artist-printer is 
concerned only with producing works of art or literature in which 
everything is subservient to the perfect whole. “ L'art est-il utile?” 
wrote the poet Baudelaire. “Oui. Pourquoi? Parco qu'il est 
Part.” 

= ALBERT Louis Corron. 


THE DEFEAT OF THE OIL KINGS. 


HE Select Committee of the House of Commons on Petroleum 
'. has completed its report. It has dragged an inquiry over four 
years which should have been finished in two, and has wasted 
another session by delaying its report until now. Its action is in 
harmony with the history of petroleum in Parliament, which has been 
‘a long chapter of délays, administrative mistakes, and legislative 
bungling. Before dealing with the peculiarities of some of the 
evidence submitted, and with the scheming of interested parties to 
‘secure the sympathy of the Committee, let us see why it was 
appointed, and what was the problem it had to solve. It was 
appointed to inquire into the dangers which arise from the use of 
petroleum oils, to find. how accidents can be prevented or diminished, 
and the public better protected. Fires arising from petroleam-lamp 
accidents had become more frequent every year. Not a day passed 
but newspapers reported lamp accidents. A quarter of the deaths 
from fire in London are directly due to these accidents, and the pro- 
portion of fatalities in.other places is much the same when similar oil 
is used. The tragedies occur chiefly in the houses of the poor, where 
the cheapest oi! and the worst lamps are used. 
Fires from lamp accidents are the most dangerous of all outbreaks 
‘ and spread with amazing rapidity. If a petroleum-lamp is acciden- 
tally overturned, carelessly extinguished, or blown out by the opening 
of a door, the oil may be ignited, or there is an explosion and the 
room is in flames. And the deaths which ‘are officially recorded as 
caused by such fires—forty in London every year, and perhaps over 
two hundred in the country—do not represent the total number of 
victims, and are only a very small proportion of the fires attributable 
to this cause. In fact, the most fruitful cause of fires is lamp 
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accidents, and they are increasing with the growing use of cheap or 
inferior petroleum as the poor man’s light. To find means of pre- 
venting these disasters, or of lessening their number, was the problem 
with which the Committee had to deal. 


THE INTERESTS OF THE OIL TRADE. 


The Committee met in the summer of 1894, under the chairman- 
ship of the late Mr. Mundella. In the ordinary course of things it 
ought to have heen reappointed at the beginning of the next session. 
It was not reappointed. No one took action. The chairman, who 
had ordered a special report on lamp accidents, did not move in the 

-matter. The Home Office, which had in previous years shown so 
much anxiety to consult the interests of the trade and settle the 
question, remained inactive. One of the chief officers of the London 
County Council had been commissioned to make experimenis on lamps 
and draw up a report. He had done go, but there was no committee 
to receive the results of his investigations. The County Council, 
which had public interests to consider, reminded the Home Office of - 
its duty, and received a promise, towards the middle of the session, 
that the Committee would be reappointed. Owing, however, to. the 
occurrence of the General Election, the Committee was not reappointed 
that year (1895), and did not resume its inquiry till the end of 
March 1896. One explanation given for the delay is that the oil 
interests had anited, and had no desire to assist the Committee. 

Things took a different turn in 1896. ‘A contest between rival 
witnesses began. The Committee was assailed by paid witnesses, who 
gave evidence to suit the interests which they served. One set 
blamed the oil for the mischief, another put the responsibility on 
lamps. A few independent men of eminence, such as Lord Kelvin 
and Sir Henry Roscoe, came forward with indisputable scientific 
evidence tested by experience; but against them came the Govern- 
ment official witnesses with contradictory, inconsistent’ stories. The 
oil trade still acted as a unit. The whole business in this country 
was then practically under the control of the Anglo-American O1) 
Company, one of the numerous tentacles of that gigantic monopoly, 
the Standard Oil- Trust. As the Committee the first year started on 
lamps, there was no reason why the Trust should interfere; but in 
1896, when the evidence took another turn, the Trust determined; by 
the weight of its witnesses and the exercise of its influenca, to over- 
come opposition and to capture the Committee. Agencies which the 
Trust set at work had destroyed a Bill in 1891, and as the oil trade 
had always got its way with Parliament, the Trust was quite confident 

, of its success. 7 ts 
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EASING ‘THE WAY FOR THE OIL KINGS. 


‘Here it’ may be appropriate to show how easy has been the con- 
quest of England by the monopoly, and how convenient an outlet 
` this country has proved for the most’ dangerous kind of oil which 
cannot find a ready market in America. The first protest against the 
introduction of dangerous American oil was made in 1868, and the 
capitulation of Parliament to the trade then has been the source of all 
the trouble since. Before a Select Committee on Fire Protection in 
1867, Lord Playfair, Dr. Attfield, and other scientists, warned the 
people against low-flash American oils, then beginning’ to. be largely 
imported, and showed the need for protection. Three chemists— - 
Dr. Attfield, Dr. Letheby, and Sir Frederick Abel—were asked to find | 
a test which would exclude dangerous oils from general use. After 
experiments a test was fixed upon and included in a Bill. The test 
did not please the trade, and at the instance of its representatives, 
without experiments and without consulting the Committee òr the 
chemists (except Sir Frederick 'Abel) who had fixed the system, it was 
altered by the Home Office. Mr. Peter Maclagan, who was chairman 
of the Committee, told the Select Committee on Petroleum last year 
that in a week after this Bill was published, “to my surprise and the 
surprise of many others; a ‘Bill came out with a different test 
altogether. ” The Bill with the improvised test was passed, but it was 
unworkable. The influence of the oil trade prevented its amendment 
in a way which would have strengthened the test and increased public 
protection, until in. 1871, when an Act was passed, which provided for 
a test which the trade considered harmless. This Act was renewed 
every year until 1879, pending a final settlement. In the meantime 
the inferior American oil was imported in larger quantities, The ° 
danger from its use became more apparent—so much so that in 1879 
an international congress was held at Bremen to consider what means 
should be taken, in the interest of the public safety, to-prevent the 
use of dangerous American oils. Instead of Parliament fixing a test 
which would have given greater protection, it took another backward 
step. What is called the Abel close test of 73° Fahr. was invented. 
We shall see the significance of this test presently, but what I wish to 
show now is that it was a retrograde measure which was welcomed by 
the trade. It was another mistake. No one knew better what 
ought to have been done than Dr. Attfield, and he told the Select , 
Committee in 1896 that “the Abel test apparatus is good, but I. 
think the test degree is a great-mistake.” He repeated that 
“ reducing the point from 100° Fahr. was the mistake,” and that the 
738° “is based on no intelligible principle that I can see”; further, 
the fixing it at that low standard was “reprehensible.” Lord Kelvin, 
certainly an absolutely independent witness,. said a “great mistake 
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was made” in reducing the flash-point, and also stated (Select Com- 
mittee of May 20, 1896) : S 

“Tt seems to me that the logical outcome of Sir Frederick Abel's work 
ought to have been to declare that the 100° Fahr. in force in the 1871 Act 
must be fulfilled by a proper close test, by testing the thing which it was ; 
desired to test in the proper way—that is, as Sir Frederick Abel had done 
it. I cannot think how Sir Frederick Abel dropped from 100° Fahr. 
to 73°.” 


The mistake then made remains. 


THE CONQUEST oF THE Om Kıyas. 
7 


In 1891 an effort was made to pass a Bill for the better storage: of 
petroleum. It did not pass, and I only allude to it to illustrate once 
more the success of the oil trade over Parliament, and in this case the 
influence of the Standard Oil Trust. The Bill was prompted by com-. 
plaints from public authorities. The Home Office caused several 
inquiries to be made, and it is noticeable that they were carried on in 
conjunction with the trade. When the late Sir Vivian Majendie made 
inquiries in the provinces, on the Continent, or in America, he was 
always accompanied by the representative of the trada. Asg the 
object of this Bill was to impose restrictions on the trade, this close 
association was not advisable, but it had always been the policy of the 
Home Office to consult the trade in these matters. During their tours 
the two were mainly occupied with systems of storage ; they did not 
touch on the equally important points—the quality and safety of the 
oil itself. The Home Office could not, however, overlook petroleum- 
lamp accidents, and in 1890 Professor Abel—again in company with 
the representative, of the trade (for it is curious how little confidence 
‘these Government officials had in their own judgment)—investigated 
the subject of lamp accidents. They arrived at the following conclu- 
sion, which had “ no intelligent meaning ” to Professor Attfield : ' 


“Tt follows that safety in the use of mineral oil is not to be acquired 
simply by the employment of oils of comparatively high flashing-point or 
low volatility, and that the use of such oils may even, in some cases, give 
rise to dangers which-are small, if not entirely absent, with oils of compara- 
tively low flashing-point.” 


According to this theory the lower the flashing-point, or, in other 
words, the worse the oil, the greater the safety. The result of all 
these joint experiences, visits, and consultations was the Bill of 1891 
for improving the storage of petroleum and regulating its sale, 

By this time the Standard Oil Trust had ‘obtained a secure footing 
in England ; it practically controlled the trade. The Bill, which had 
been drawn up obviously with the intention of satisfying the trade, 
was promptly opposed. It might have suited the English oil dealers ; 
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it was too much for the American Oil Kings, who also saw in it an 
opportunity of doing æ pretended service to the trade and of consoli- 
dating their own power. The way this Bill was disposed of illustrates 
how. little bogus agitation, favoured by the supineness of members 
of Parliament, can stop useful legislation. The scheme was simple 
and effective. A letter was sent by the Petroleam Defence Associa- 
tion, behind which lurked the American monopolists, to oil merchants 
calling on them to stop the mischievous Bill which menaced their 
interests, and obligingly sending a form of letter to members of Par- 
. liament which would reveal.the electoral nterests at stake. The oil 
merchants were asked to condemn a Bill about which they knew 
nothing and to sign their names to statements which they could not ` 
support. Members of Parliament were inundated with letters. They 
were informed that the Bill was an,“ unwarrantable attack” on trade 
interests—which it was not; that it would lay “ additional burdens ” 
on the ratepayers—which it would not ; and would “ bear heavily ” 
on the working classes—whom it did not affect. There was a 
subtle irony in calling on members to protect “ the working 
classes” while the real interests involved were those of the Oil 
Kings. The members of Parliament accepted the manufactured 
. agitation as a spontaneous outburst of national feeling. The 
“organisers of the scheme mpst have been delighted to see how 
eagerly ‘the legislators snapped up the bait, for before many days 
sixty notices were drawn up against the Bill, which settled its 
fate. “After all, there was nothing in the Bill to alarm the trade. 
When representative oil dealers, were examined before the Select 
Committee in 1897 a series of questions, embodying the provisions of 
the Bill, were put fo them, and they were bound to admit that the 
new regulations proposed were reasonable. ie 

The disposal of the Bill in the summary fashion above described 
suited the Oil Kings admirably, as by their arrangement with the 
- Scotch oil dealers at the time the flash-point question was not raised. 
“The reason,” said Mr. John Young, manager of the Linlithgow Oil 
Company, before the Select Committee (July 27, 1894), “ why in 1891 
there was no word of the flash-point was that the American people had 
come to terms. I think,” he added, “it is right that I should be 
perfectly frank, and say that there was an understanding with the 
petroleum people with whom we were acting that the question of 
flash-point should not at that time be raised.” The methods which 
„had proved so effectual in America were introduced into this country, 
and the Standard Oil Trust succeeded in making the Scotch oil pro- 
ducers combine among themselves to keep.up prices, and also to come 
to an- understanding that the “ flash-point should not be raised.” 
Without some ‘understanding ” it would have been obviously in the 
interest of the Scotch oil ‘manufacturers to agitate for a higher test, as 
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their oil has never less than a flash-point of 100°, and, as the only 
home producers concerned, they would have been listened to. 

The next move on the part of the agents of the Americen monopoly 
was to secure as much as possible of the wholesale trade in this 
country. The monopolist does not believe in middlemen, end likes to 
supply as many retail dealers as it is possible. How far it has suc- 
ceeded in stamping out the wholesale trade it is impossible to say, but 
it had, at any rate, captured a considerable share of it, and “tied up” 
a large number of retail dealers. As it had come to a working 
arrangement with the importers of Russian oil, it found its position in 
England pleasant and profitable. And just when everything had been 
comfortably arranged the flash-point was raised before the Committee 
in 1896, which disturbed the equarfimity of the Oil Kings,and increased 
their activity. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FLASH-POINT.* 


The most important evidence submitted to the Committee revolved 
round the vital point of what should be the degree of volatility of a 
safe oi]. How the oil should be stored, and in what kind of lamps 
it should be burned, are, according to the evidence of independent 
witnesses, minor things compared with the essential element—the 
flash-point. So long as the oil is dangerous in itself, it is a fatuous 
policy to try and secure safety by better storage or improved lamps. 
The best of lamps may become dangerous with low-flash oil, while a_ 

‘faulty lamp may be comparatively harmless if safe oil is used. 
Everything, therefore, turns round the flash-point. At present, as 
-stated above, 73° Fahr. is the limit which the law requires, although 
it is far from being the limit which safety demands. In other words, 
the law regards as safe, and leaves free from all restrictions and 
regulations, oil which, when heated to 78°, gives off a vapour which 
flashes when brought into contact with, or near to, a light. The 
lower the flash-point of the oil the more readily will it emit vapour, 
and the easier will it be to flash or ignite. When a lamp is over- 
turned, it is the vapour which ignites first and carries the flame to 
the oil’ Shouid the oil commonly in use reach a temperature of 
80° Fahr. in a lamp, and the vapour which it gives off reach the-flame, 
.there may be an explosion. Were the oil refined so that it would not 
flash until a temperature of over 100° Fahr. were reached, fires 
resulting from lamp accidents would be very much reduced, if they 
did not entirely disappear. The main point at issue, therefore, was 
whether the present law permitting oil to be sold which flashes at 
73° Fahr. ensured safety and should remain. That is the point which 
Parliament will have to settle. j ; 

The first scientific authority who gave evidence in 1896 on this 

subject was Lord Kelvin, whose experience with oils dates from 1858. 


~ ` 
t 
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This eminent scientist stated that the “ petroleum light, as it has 
been used under the official test from 1871, is an exceedingly dangerous 
illuminant,” and his evidence may. be summarised as follows: 

Sir Frederick Abel made a “ ‘great mistake ” in lowering the flash- 
" point, “The logical outcome” of his’ work ought to have been a 
close test of 100°. i 

The flash-point should be raised to'130° open, which is equivalent 
to 108° close test. 

No lamp accidents BAYS been reported with ‘the flash- -point of oil 
over 110°. 

No improvement in lamps will ensure safety unless the flash-point 
‘is raised. 

The sale of petrolenm which fidShes at less than 103° should be 
prohibited. 
'. “ I think,” he said, “that the accidents which have been reported 
are amply: sufficient to justify prohibitive legislation.” And again: 


“The principle of safety is, that oil should never in a lamp reach the 
temperature of the close test flashing-point. I advise the Committee to fix 
a flash-point which shall be eae than oil is PERY to reach under- ordinary: 
conditions of ordinary use,’ 


This weighty evidence in favour of reform, coming from one of the 
highest scientific authorities in the country, will not’ be without its 
influence on members of Parliament. Sir Henry Roscoe went before 
7 the Committee, not only as one of the leading chemists in the country,. 

but as one who had also been a member of the Committee- when it . 
‘met in 1894,'and had carried out experiments with the object of, 
supporting his evidence. `. His evidence went to show the dangerous 
character of much of the American oil which is in general-use. From 
his experiments, he said, he concluded “that the flash-point of 
78° Fahr. is too low, and that it should be raised to 100° or 105°.” 
‘If this were done, be was convinced that accidents, if they did not 
altogether disappear, would be greatly diminished. This increase in 
the flash-point “ will not,” he said, * materially diminish the quality 
of oil imported, or materially alter the price.” 

Dr, Stevenson McAdam, for the Corporation of Edinburgh, and 
Professor Attfield, on behalf of the Glasgow Corporation, were equally 
convinced that safety could only be found in raising the flash-point. 
Professor Ramsay upheld the same conclusion. Professor Mendeleef, 
of St. Petersburg, was able to tell the Committee, on behalf of the 
Russian Government, that the test of 88° Fahr..in that country was 
too low, and that it should be raised to 100°. Professor Kast, of 
Karlsruhe, said that the experts in Germany all agreed that the flash-. 
point should be raised, although they differed as to what extent. In 
Germany the test point is fixed at.70°-Fahr., and it-was frequently 
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stated that lamp accidents were fewer in’ Germany than in this 
country. ` No evidence was given in support of the statement, but, in 
any case, the official flash-point is of less importance in Germany, 
where all oil is under regulations. ; 

The appearance of these influential witnesses and the introduction 
of the flash-point problem caused trepidation in the camp of the 
American Oil Kings, As the American plan of buying up the Com- 
mittee was not practicable, the Oil Kings resorted to other means, 
They secured the services of experts. And they were very successful. 
They began with eminent professors who had won their reputation in 
other fields of science, and finished off with a director of the Standard 
Oil Company—a most suitable climax. If the verdict was to go by 
the number of witnesses and the weight of the evidence, the Standard 
Oil Trust was not going to run any risks. No matter from where 
the witnesses on behalf of the public came, the monopolist was able to 
get one from the same place. Public interests had been supported 
by a professor from Karlsruhe; from Karlsruhe was brought another 
witness to contradict him. The Russian Government had sent a 
witness ;- another Russian expert from the oil regions was pitted 
against him. The Anglo-American Company, the English branch of 
the Trust, which has only.one English shareholder—the secretary— 
also brought a witness from Zurich and an expert from New York, 
reputed the greatest authority on petroleum in America. In estimat- 
ing the value of the expert evidence submitted to the Committee, we 
are entitled to consider the interests which the experts represented 
as well as their standing in the scientific world. The Standard Oil 
Trust could bring up hundreds of experts who would support a system 
which corresponded with its interests, but one witness who served no 
interest and received no fees was worth a battalion of paid. experts. 
I am not erguing against paid experts. They have their professional 
reputation to maintain as well as their fees to earn, and if their 
scientific experience and conscientious search for the truth leads them 
to the side where money is, all the better for them. When, however, 
they give different views in this capacity from what they have given 
when watching public interests, we are entitled to point out the incon- 
sistency and to criticise them. 

Some of the arguments used against raising the flash-point may be 
cited. Professor Dewar went so far as to suggest that * Scotch oil of 
110° flash is more liable than ordinary American oil of 75° flash-point 
to produce an explosive atmosphere in the lamp ”—a statement which 
was unsupported by facts, and which the evidence of actual experi- 
ment completely upsets. Dr. Dewar admitted that it would be 
necessary to regulate lamps were the flash-point raised to 100°, but 
he thought such an increase would have “ a very serious bearing on 
the cost ‘of the article.” 
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Dr. Geo. Lunge, of Zurich, had to admit that “inevitably there 
must be a certain amount of safety by raising the flashing-pdint,” and 
Dr. Carl Engler, of Karlsruhe, confessed that Kaiser oil of 124° Fahr. 
was safer than Jow-flash oil, Even Mr. Boverton Redwood, the 
leading representative of the trade, was constrained to make this 
damaging admission (Balnet Committee, May 1896) : i 


“ I may say at once that i in my opinion a considerable proportion of the 
lamp accidents which occur would not happen if only oils of 100° or over 
100° Abel test were uséd.” 


Sir Frederick Abel stuck to his theory that the present test of. 
73° Fehr. is perfectly safe for general use, yet he recommends oil of 
‘105° to ensure ‘safety in barracks.r And the conditions of things in 
barracks, where the oil and the lamps are carefully watched, naturally 
ensure greater security than in the crowded and over-heated homes of 
the poor. The oil which the Government use in lighthouses is 140° 
Fahr., and Sir Frederick Abel was asked: * | l 


i Does that not really establish the fact that raising the ae a is 
always in the direction of greater safety to the community ?” i 


His reply was : “ In the abstract it certainly establishes that point. 4 
Unfortunately, lamp accidents or outbreaks of fire do not happen “in 

the abstract,” but in grim and deadly reality. 
-> It is hardly necessary to refer to the contradictory and self- 
destructive evidence given to the Committee by Dr. Chandler, of New 
York, ‘who appeared on behalf of the Standard Oil Trust. His 
evidence was directly in opposition to the conditions which he had 
laid down and carried out on behalf of the people of New York. He 
then held that “the higher the flash-point the safer the oil, and that 
while no lamp is safe with dangerous oil, every lamp is safe with safe 
oil.” He had the flash-point raised to above 100° in New York, and 
said he would make.it ‘“‘a crime to sell unsafe oil.” He tried to 
explain away these and other disparities with the evidence he tendered 
- by saying that in those days he was a “ reckless reformer,” and that 
_ he “had been led to consider the question from a somewhat different 
, point of view from what I considered it when I simply acted as a: 
sanitary officer.” We may be’ pardoned if we prefer the view of the 
sanitary officer to that of the witness for the Standard Oil Trust, E 


* The evidence given before Committee attracted little attention in the press. It 
was only very briefly reported at'the time, and only recently has its importance been 
recognised. To the Star belongs the credit of popularising the subject, by publishing 
last year the only analysis of the evidence which has appeared in the press. Since 
‘then it has advocated reform with much persistency, and has used every fatal lamp 
accident as an object- legson,. It is still agitating vigorously. 
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Low-Fuase OILS AND Lamp ACCIDENTS. 


As a great deal of evidence was giyen to show that the lamps were 
to blame, it is necessary to connect low-flash oils with lamp accidents. 
Naturally, faulty lamps will make accidents more numerous, but in : 
Glasgow and Edinburgh, where Scotch paraffin with a flash-point of 
over 100° Fahr. is generally in use, only 1 per cent, of the fires is 
due to lamp accidents. In London, where American Tea-Rose oil of 
between 73° and 80° Fahr. is most largely used, an average of 400 
fires a year arise from lamp accidents. Over a fourth of all the deaths 
from fires in London are due to lamp accidents, and the official statis- 
tics of the Fire Brigade do not show the full extent of the fatalities. 
Small fires at which deaths may occur are not always reported, as Mr. 
Alfred Spencer, chief of the Public Central Department, London 
County Council, whose duty it is to enforce the Petroleum Acts and 
inquire into lamp accidents, says: “ During the past three years our 
Fire Brigade only reported seventy-eight deaths from lamp accidents, 
whereas 115 deaths from this cause in London came to my knowledge 
from various sources, and were the subject of investigations by officers 
of my department.” We must rely upon Mr. Spencer foz the most 
valuable evidence bearing on lamp accidents. ‘The subject is one 
which has caused much anxiety to the London County Council. -In 
1895 Mr. Spencer condueted experiments with lamps, and had no. 
difficulty in showing that defective lamps were a contributory cause of 
accidents, although he recognised that the prime evil was in the oil. 
The County Council has for years issued hints to lamp manufacturers 
and advice to lamp users, without any apparent effect. In a Report 
issued this year * Mr. Spencer gives details of experiments with oil in 
various types of lamps, and the result of investigations into every. 
lamp accident which took place in London in 1896 and 1897. This 
evidence is more important than any official evidence which was sub- 
mitted to the Select Committee, as it is supported by irrefctable data. 
A total of 689 accidents were investigated. Of these, 576 were due 
to escape of and ignition of the oil, and 113 were caused by explo- 
sions of the vapour. These accidents caused nearly 100 deaths. The 
details show indisputably that the danger lies in low-flash American 

*Tea-Rose oil. In his experiments Mr. Spencer found that this oil 
flashed when it reached a temperature of 77° Fahr., and ignited 
when it was 87°. On the other hand, Russian’ oil whick had been 
tested to 100° (Abel test) did not flash until the temperature was 
beyond that point, and much higher than it would be in a-lamp in 
‘ordinary use. The low-flash oil was equally dangerous in lamps of 
ordinary construction, whether they cost 15s. or 1s. 4d. These experi- 
, ments, combined with investigations into the causes of lamp accidents 
* “Petroleum Lamp Accidents.” Westminster: H. S. King & Sons, Bridge Street. 


ad 
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in London, and -his review of the evidence submitted to the Select 
Committee, led Mr. Spencer to say that 


. “the whole difficulty has arisen from the lowering of the flash-point to 73° 
Fahr. The evidence is conclusive that if the higher flasli-point had been 
retained very few of the long series of fatal and other lamp accidents in 
London and elsewhere could have occurred. It is also conclusive that the 
mischief‘ was originally caused by the Government allowing the fallacious 
test suggested by the petroleum trade to be substituted in the Bill of 1868 
for the trustworthy test which had been recommended by three chemists.” 


He adopts the suggestion of the Lamp and Stoves Trade Associa- 
tion that the importation of the more dangérous lamps should be 
. prohibited, but says that-“ it is obviously better never to have danger 
present at all than to attempt to prevent the mischief afterwards. If 
‘oil is burnt which never reaches its flashing- or igniting-point danger 
is never present; but, if other oil is burnt, even in a lamp of good 
construction, danger may arise from many causes, for even the best 
lamps wear out or get injured by accident or neglect.” He concluded 
his Report by recommending that “ raising the flash-point fixed , by 
the Petroleum Act to 105° Fahr. (Abel test) will be effectual in pre- 

. venting lamp accidents if the sale and use for illuminating purposes of 
oil below that flash-point is prohibited,” and this recommendation ‘has 
been adopted by the County Council. 


OFFICIAL FALLACJES. 


I have not yet referred to the witness whose evidence was regarded 
as of greatest: iniportance by the Committee. I refer to the late Sir 
Vivian Majendie, whose sudden death occurred -before his cross-- 
. examination was completed. He was the Home Office official whose 
duty it was to advise the Committee, Sir Vivian had been concerned 
_ chiefly with regulations for the storage and transport of petroleum, and 
‘was not disposed to attach much importance to the flash-point, or to 
admit that it requires any alteration. He held that the present flash- 
point was never intended “ to govern the sale of oil as an illuminant,” 
which is not altogether inaccurate; but this omission was due to the 
neglect of Parliament to take the advice of suck scientists as Lord 
Kelvin and Lord Playfair, who foresaw the dangers which would arise’ 
from the increasing use of low-flash American oil as the poor man’s 
light. Sir Vivian Majendie’s statement was intended to magnify the 
difficulties of regulating the sale of oil. He said the demand for a 
higher flash-point introduces a “ novel object,” and. that: 


“The precedent of laying down statutorily the description of petroleum 
which might or might not be sold for a particular use might have dangerous 
extensiohs and lead to most inconvenient consequences in its possible ‘or 
advocated application to the sale of oil for other purposes. It is obvious 
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that whatever may be laid down as regards the sale of the oil, it is impos- 
sible to really regulate its use, unless an inquisitorial right of entry into 
every ‘private dwelling is to be established.” 


Petroleum-oil is only used for illuminating purposes, so that the 
complications which Sir Vivian Majendie feared with regard to “oil 
. for other purposes” would not arise. Petroleum or mineral spirit, 
used in connection with many manufactures and trades, is already 
under regulations. Theré is nothing novel or revolutionary about the 
proposal to prohibit the use of oil which does not come up to the 
standard of safety. It is simply an extension of the present system. 
Petroleum which is under 78° Fahr. flash-test is regulated now. It is 
the figure and not the law which requires alteration. And there is no 
necessity for an inquisitorial house-to-house inspection. Th> adminis- 
tration machinery is already at work. Oil is now tested, when imported 
or where stored. There are not a hundred kinds of oil, and it is not 
imported in small quantities, or at, many ports. It would be just as 
easy to test the oil were the standard fixed at 100° as at present. 
There would be more tests taken and more storage-places inspected. 
The standard of free trade in oil would be raised, and any dealer who 
chose to keep oil under the new flash-point would require his premises 
licensed, and would be put under similar regulations as now exist for 
oil below 73°. In order to get ‘his freedom he would prefer to keep 
safe oil. And several oil dealers who gave evidence'before the Select 
Committee said that consumers preferred safe oil when they knew 
they could get it, and were prepared to pay a little more for it. © As 
a matter of fact, an increase in the flash-point to 100° would only 
affect part of the oil supply, as some of the Russian and Scotch oils 
have a higher flash-point than the ordinary American oil, although 
sold at the same price, In several Continental countries, and also in 
America, a higher test is imposed, and wherever the law is enforced 
fewer accidents occur, 


BLAMING THE Lamps, 


While Sir Vivian Majendie saw insuperable difficulties in regulating 
the sale of oil, he had no scruples in recommending restriction in the 
manufacture and sale of lamps. He advocated protection which would 
be exceedingly difficult to apply, and would have a disturbing influ- 
ence on industry. English lamp manufacturers favour a protective 
méasure against foreign competitors, but Sir Vivian Majerdie’s pro- 
posal applies to all‘lamps. As experiments have absolutely ‘demon- 
strated that the best of lamps is not without danger if low-fash oil is - 
used, it will be an impossible task to make lamps safe by regulation 
regardless of the oil, and were it possible it would involve the creation 
of new administrative machinery and cause endless irritation. He 
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invited the Committee to make the sale of “unsafe lamps” a penal 
offence, and leave unsafe oil alone. , His plan is a very roundabout 
and excessively difficult way of- reaching an extremely uncertain ` 
result. It would be much easier, cheaper, and simpler to‘strike the 
danger at the fountain-head—in the oil; and this plan has the 
advantage that it would only affect, to any extent, one agency—the - 
Standard Oil Trust. fe 


Tue REAL REMEDY. 


The late Mr. Mundella, Chairman of the Select Committee, shrank 
fiom the suggestion that the flash-point should be raised, as he feared 
it would increase price. It also was opposed to his ideas of ‘Free 
Trade. The Committee received very little evidence on how the price: 
_ would be affected. Scotch oil-mannfacturers and American refiners, 
other than the representative of the Standard Oil Trust, say the 
increased cost would be infinitesimal. Lord Kelvin held that the rise 
of a halfpenny per gallon—and it would not be more than a farthing 
—if it gives greater safety would be a great boon to the poorest 
consumers. “Refining oil to a higher flash-point does not, of ‘course, 
mean waste or much loss, as the residue-naphtha is a commercial 
' product which sometimes brings as high a price as oil. It suits the 
Scotch and Russian refiners to produce safe oil; but the Standard Oil 
Trust seeks'to obtain cheapness of production. It helps it to main- 
tain its monopoly in America if it can send its poorly refined oil to 
Earope. Mr. Henry D. Lloyd, who has thoroughly- mastered the 
subject, says on this point :* 


“Out of every hundred barrels of various kinds of products from the dis- 
tillation of petroleum, forty are of an illuminating oil not good.enough to 
. be burned im this country (ie., the United States). It must be sold in 

Europe or not sold at all, and a manufacturer who cannot get rid of 40 per 
cent. of his product must give up manufacturing.” f 


It is certainly to the profit of the Standard Oil Trust to send its 
low-Hash oil to this country. Until recently it had a, workin g 
arrangement with the Russian oil producers for supplying England. 

‘The quantity of Russian oil imported.was to be restricted: the work 
of distribution was mainly in the hands of the Trust’s Anglo-American 
Oil Company. The Russian oil was always the safer, although the 

: price was the same as the low-flash Tea-Rose oil, but the quantity 

imported greatly decreased. In 1890 1,857,122 barrels of American 
petroleum were imported into the United Kingdom, and 787,529 barrels 

of Russian oil. . By 1897 the American imports had increased to 
` 2,755,486 barrels, and the-Russian „dropped to 494,278. The under- 
standing between the Russian dealers and the Trust came to an end at 


* « Wealth against Commonwealth.” 
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the beginning of this year, and there is now keen competition between 
them. The Russian oil has a flash-point of over 100° Fehr, (Abel 
test), and, as Mr. Spencer's experiments proved, is practically safe in 
all lamps. ‘The oil is reported to have higher illuminating powers. 
than the American prodact. The price is the same. Juss now the 
Anglo-Caucasian Oil Company is selling petroleum which has a flash- 
` point of 103° (Abel test) for less than the American oil, which is 
only slightly over 73°. The trade is showing that it prefers a safe 
oil when easily obtained, but safety cannot be secured until all low- 
flash oils*are prohibited for use as an illuminant. 

Owing to the ascendency of the Standard Oil Trust a few years 
ago many of the refineries at Baku were closed; these will now be - 
opened, and the supply could be enormously increased The question 
of supply affects the price more than an alteration of the flash-point, 
and the supply is inexhaustible. The world’s deposits of petroleum 
have only just been tapped. In America and Russia ‘there are appa- 
rently unlimited supplies. There are fields in Galicia and Roumania 
yet to develop, deposits in Sumatra, Java, and Borneo untouched. 

Although a majority of the Petroleum Committee decidec that the 

` flash-point should be raised,. many reasons are given_and excuses 
sought for inaction. Mr. Jesse Collings, chairman of the Committee, 
who opposed the decision of the majority, holds Colonel Majendie’s 
_ views. He considers that the subject was settled for all time in 1879. 
He regards it as beyond the pale of reform. , In explaining the 
change in 1879 Mr Collings says that: “ All that was done was to 
. substitute a reliable method of testing for an unreliable one. The 
sole object of fixing a flash-point at all was to name a dividing-line ` 
between petroleum oil and petroleum spirit.” Both-these statements 
are wrong. Dr. Attfield, who, as I have described, took a leading 
part in fixing the original flash-point, disposes of the contention that 
there was no change in 1879, when the flash-point was lowered to. 
73°. The test then made was right, but the basis upon which it was 
fixed was wrong. “A. fallacious and discredited test-apparatus,” says 
Dr. Attfield, “ was allowed to become the measure of our standard of 
safety for all lamp-oils.” « When, therefore,” he adds, 


. “the Petroleum Committee now propose to make the flash- -point 100° for oil 
used in lamps, it simply restores our legal standard of safety to its original 
figure, and does neither more nor less than what the Government and the 
Legislature intended to enact in 1862 and again in 1868.” . 


Mr. Collings’s other statement that the sole object of the flash-point 
is to make a dividing line between petroleum oil and spirit, that, too, 
is based on a misapprehension and a fallacy. The Petroleum Act ` 
makes no distinction. between oil and spirit. It refers to petroleum 
“below the legal flash point and petroleum above it, and the object of 
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the flash-point was to fix ‘the safety line. If it is found by experience 
that the safety line is too low to give the maximum amount of safety 
there should be no difficulty in -raising it. The administrative 
difficulties in connection with such. a change are unduly magnified. ` 
The same machinery which enforces the present test would, without 
much extra trouble or expense, carry out new regulations. No oil 
below the legal flash-point would be imported for illuminating pur- 
poses, simply because it would not pay exporters to send it, or oil 
merchants to deal in it. ‘It is suggested that the Russian and Scotch 
oil interests are now seeking to get the flash-point raised “simply as ` 
a matter of business.” For the same reason the Standard Oil Trust 
seeks to keep it down. -It will be easier to raise the flash-point when 
the powerful oil interests are at variance, and the present state of the 
market shows that there will be no‘rise in price with the increased 
safety. f 

If Parliament raises the flash-point it.will’ provoke more compe- 
tition and ultimately lead to a redaction in price. American refiners 
outside the Standard Oil Trust are, Mr. Spencer understands, quite ` 
prepared “to manufacture 100°-flash oil, and to furnish it in un- , 
limited quantity.” Prohibit the sale of dangerous low-flash oil in 
England and hundreds of lives now lost will be saved, fires will be 
diminished by one-fourth, and a blow will be struck at the. most 
powerful monopoly which has’ ever existed. Attempt to regulate 
the manufacture, importation, and sale of lamps by a measure which 
it will be next to impossible to enforce, and at best can only be a 
palliative, and the only people whose interests will benefit will be the 
Oil Kings of America. 

ue Rozsert DONALD. 


APOSTOLICAL ’ SUCCESSION. 


- 


N the region of ecclesiastical theory the ‘present situation is un- 
doubtedly a most interesting one. Thoughts and tendencies, 
which had for some time past been working more or less beneath 
‘thé surface in various ecclesiastical circles, have emérged almost 
coincidently in books which can fairly be taken as representative. 
Three such may here be named, as together affording occasion for. 
an attempt to estimate afresh the fundamental issues involved -in 
Lightfoot’s great essay on “ The Christian Ministry,” published exactly 
thirty years ago. 

The works in question are Hort’s “ Christian Ecclesia,” published 
early last year, Moberly’s “ Ministerial Priesthood,” which followed 
towards the end of that year, and Brown’s « A postolical Succession,” 
which appeared several months ago. The first of these is « careful, 
positive exposition of the é early history and the early conceptions of 
the Ecclesia,” as these appear in the New Testament itself, and is 
by one who, as combining to a rare degree the historical and 
philosophic tempers, has been esteemed by so good a judge as 
Professor Sanday * to be “our greatest English theologian of the ` 
.. century.” The two other works cover a' ‘larger range and sre more 
controversial Ìn character, each serving to emphasise the attitude of 
one school of thought towards the high clerical ponccysint of the 

Christian ministry.t 


* “Review of the Life and Letters of F. J. A. Hort,” in the American Journal of 
Theology, i. 97, where the exact meaning of the phrase is made olear. 

+ In what follows we shall say little of Dr. Brown’s book, just becanse we are'in 

fundamental agreement with its general conception of Church hfe and thought in the 

` apostolic and sub-apostolic ages, the period on wh.ch the main issue turns, end where, 

as it happens, the work strikes us as soundest aid most competent. On the other 

hand, our discussion largely takes the form of a cciticism of Dr. Moberly, who, for the 

moment, mày be regarded as the typical expo.ent o: the theory which we are 


opposing. 
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The newer note in the discussion, as at present carried on, is the 
explicit reference to the first principles of ‘the Church’s life, which in ' 
turn implies in a way that must one day be made explicit and decisive 
_ the first principles of the Gospel of Christ. Meantime, it is our 

purpose to review the ‘subject, namely, all that is involved in the 
_ conception of “ Apostolical Succession,” in the light of the actual state 
of the discussion, and to attempt some estimate as to how the balance, 
historically and philosgphically—e., as to facts and their larger 
meaning—at present inclines as between the two opposed parties. ' 
The need for a fresh ‘‘ Apologia” of the High Anglican position has’ ` 

recently been felt the more keenly that Hort’s great weight has been 
thrown’ decisively into the opposite scale. It is, indeed, a ‘most 
significant fact that Hort, who earlier in life could, from the stand- 
point of a follower of Maurice, express sympathy with High Church 
principles more than with any other, has ranged himself (as we show ~ 
later) definitely with those who repudiate the, exclusive clericalism 
that’ unchurches communions outside the “ Apostélieal Succession.” 
So that self-styled “ Catholics ” must now ‘be content to place his 
name, side by side with that of his friend’ Lightfoot (with whom, on 
one cardinal point at least, Bishop Westcott must also be ranked), 
on‘ the “Index Expurgatorius,” which at once proves and disproves 
claim to the title “ Catholic.” 

In the execution of our task we have felt that there was a double 
‘gain in the co-operation of members of two communions, etanding in 
some respects at a considerable distance from each other in feeling 
and traditions. It seemed, on the one hand, to give an aid to 
objectivity of view beyond that of the mere two pairs of eyes that are 
better than one; and, on the other, to bring out the essential idea of 
Church unity which we believe to be at once primitive and eternal. 
For, to illustrate our position by anticipation, we think that we put 
the case mildly when we confess that we are, as members of our 
respective communions, nearer to one another in all that constitutes 
Christian fellowship, and so, Church unity, than was. the avérage 
Jewish Christian of Palestine to the average Gentile Christian, with 
whom he would’ not even eat. And yet, this, as we hope to show: 
by-and-by, goes to the very root of the matter. s : 


At the outset we have no difficulty in agreeing with much in Dr. 
Moberly’s criticism of Lightfoot’s essay on the ground of its limited 
scope and the unguarded way in which some of its {‘ pre-suppositions ” 
are alluded to. No one claims that a fully adequate feeling for the 
philosophic side of things was among Lightfoot’s many qualities. As 
Hort said of him with reference to his commentaries, his was -‘‘ mascu? 
line good sense, unaccompanied by either the insight or thé delusion 
of subtlety.” But if one wishes to see what Lightfoot gained by not 
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exposing himself to the “ delusion of subtlety,” one has only to read the 
more ambitious parts of pr. Moberly’s able but far from lucid work. 
‘We cannot but agree with a eulogistic review in the Guardian, when 
it says that “ he exhibits to a certain extent the ‘defect of his quality’” 
of intellectual subtlety. “ He states strongly in his preface the truth 
that pre-suppositions arp necessary for the estimate of evidence, as in 
other departments, so in, the ecclesiastical. But we think he states 
it somewhat one-sidedly. The exact examination of evidence is what ~ 
is intended to verify or to correct—and that not only ‘in detail ’— 
our pre-suppositions. There is such a thing as a very fundamental 
correction of one’s premisses.” On the other hand, when the same 
reviewer hails Dr. Moberly as “beyond all other living Englishmen 
qualified to perform” the task of examining the pre-suppositions 
implied in Lightfoot’s theory of the Christian ministry, we are quite 
unable to follow him; holding, on the contrary, that, while marked 
by plausible suggestiveness, his own analysis of the ‘dea of society 
in its various forms is both inadequate and confused. The former 
epithet applies specially to his discussion of the philosophical idea of 
society, the latter to the theological and specifically Christian idea. . 

It is certainly a good thing in considering the character of the 
Christian society to bear in mind all that is properly and philosophi- 
cally implied in the conception of human society in general. It must 
be recognised by any philosophical inquirer that social life, in order to 
attain its end and secnre: permanence, must develop some kind of ` 
organisation. There ‘must, that is, be in society differentiation of 
function. For the purpose of bapang out clearly this great fanda- 
mental principle the analogy of the living organism has been found 
very helpful. But the analogy may easily be over-pressed:, we 
had a good deal too much of it in some writings on political theory 
which were fashionable a few years ago. It is somewhat surprising ' 
to find that Dr. Moberly seems scarcely aware of ‘this danger, and ` 
apparently wishes to apply the analogy, without the necessary qualifi- 
cations, to the society of the Church. : He seems to suppose, though, 


indeed, here as elsewhere it is not always easy to follow exactly his K 


line of thought, that the relation of the Church to its “members is 
almost the same as that of the physical body to its members. But 
‘while it is true that the physical members cannot exchange places or 
functions with each other, this cannot be said to be the case in the’ 
political organism ; nor, unless special proof is brought, can it be said, 
with even any presumption of probability, to be true of the Church. 
The truth is that, while it is very important to approach the inquiry 
into the nature of the Church with a, philosophical theory of society, 
it is still more important to see that our philosophical conceptions are 
clear and accurate. We can scarcely say this of Dr. Moberly’s treat- 
ment of the subject. Not only does he appear to labour under the- 
VOL, LXXIV. i B 
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exaggerated impression of the analogy of society to an organism, but 
he seems to have a somewhat uncertain h@d upon the Christian con- 
ception of society as something essentially sacred. He does, indeed, 
_at times seem to apprehend this; but at other times he seems to think 
of organised civil society as something secular—surely a somewhat 
unphilosophical ambiguity. Indeed, Dr. Moberly appears at times to 
approach very near that most unphilosophical of positions with regard 
to society—a rigid distinction between the secular and the sacred. ` 
` If he- had studied more attentively the great medizval thinkers 
upon society, he-would have perceived that uncertainty as to the sacred 
character of the State is as contrary to the great tradition of Christian 
philosophy as it is to the apostolic teaching. When St. Paul said that 
“the powers that be are ordained of God,” whatever else he meant, he 
taught that civil order is from God Himself; and*it is in that sense 
that he has been understood by all great ‘Christian thinkers upon 
political philosophy. The State may, indeed, be looked upon as a 
- rudimentary embodiment of the kingdom of God. It is true that the 
‘particular character of the sacred society of the Church must differ in 
many respects from that ‘of the sacred society of the State, but it is of 
the highest importance in considering the character of those organi- 
sations to remember the essential sanctity of both, and to keep clear 
of the unphilosophical and irreligious dualism of the sacred and the 
secular. Dr. Hort has expressed the true conception of life admirably 
in his work on the “ Christian Ecclesia”: it “is practically taught by | 
. many parts of the apostolic epistles that the true ecclesiastical life, 
and the true Christian life, and the true human life are all one and 
the same.” The fact of sin, while profoundly affecting the actual 
state of man in society, cannot affect the divine idea of society as 
“for the sake of the higher life” or rob social institutions of their 
relative sanctity. 

It is very important to observe that this sacred character of' the 
order of society is quite compatible with the greatest possible diversity 
in the forms of that order. It is not as monarchy or democracy that 
this order is sacred—though this confusion lay at the root of the 
theory of the divine right of monarchy, of which the theory of the 
divine right of the episcopate seems indeed to be an analogous but 
belated survival—but solely as the existing order, so far as it meets 
the true needs of society at any given moment. It may therefore 
fairly be said that the most natural preconception with which we 
should approach the critical study of Church institutions is that the. 
same thing will be found true in their case. Accordingly, if it is 
to be shown that one only form of Church order can claim to be 
divine, the proof of this cannot be drawn from any. general pre- 
sumption with regard to human society, but must rest solely upon 
the degree of evidence Which can l pé brought forward to show that 
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what is not true of socjety in general is true with tegatd to the 
society of the Church. 

We are thus led to consider the distinctive characteristics of the i 
Christian society; but this is not so much a matter of abstract pre- 
supposition, as of correct interpretation of the mind of the Founder 
of that society. The Christian scciety, as it appears in the teaching 
of our Lord, niay be said to serve two purposes, not, indeed, separate, 
rather inseparably connected, but yet two purposes, which may be dis- ` 
_ tinguished from each other in thought. For our Lord’s teaching with 
regard to God is that of a particular as well as a collective Father- 
hood. Man should stand in the filial relation to God, not only as a. 
member of the Christian community, but as an individual. He has 
direct and immediate relations to God, a direct and immediate spiritual 
communion with Him. Now the Church is closely connected with 
` this. It is its function to foster and develop the sense of the indi- 
vidual’s relation to God, both by teaching and by social acts of worship. 
Still it remains true, and must be laid down as fundamental to the 
Christian conception of the relation of man to God, that while society 
is helpful to this relation, the relation itself is the end towards the 
attainment of which the society is the means. But the Church has 
another purpose, different in one sense, though arising immediately 
ont of this relation to God. It is to develop, to organise the right 
conduct of man to man; as based upon the conception of the. 
Fatherhood of God, it is to organise the brotherhood of man. Here- 
the function of the society of.the Church becomes very similar to that 
of human society in general. The Church is to raise human life to. 
its highest level, to give form and method to the principle of brotherly 
love in which alone man finds his true life. 

We .may say then that so far we agree with Dr. Moberly, that 
there is an organic relation between the inward spirit of sonship to 
. God on the one hand and of brotherhood to one’s fellows on the other,. 
and the outward or social expression of this inward spirit. But 
according to the teaching of our Lord the essential outward expres- 
sion, or “ fruit,” takes the. form not of organisation but of mutual 
service, or, more simply, works of love. ‘‘ By this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to another ” (John xiii. 35), 
Organisation comes in secondarily, though, of necessity, in relation. to 
the perfecting of the conditions of the social life. This holds also 
of the Godward aspect of the Christian life, in so far as common 
worship is a potent means of deepening the consciousness of personal 
relation to God, both individual and collective. Still the important 
thing is to notice that the primary outward expression of the inward 
state of the heart is not ecclesiastical in. the strict sense at all, but 
only in that deeper and more personal sense of human fellowship 
(cotwwvia) in Christ, to which Dr. Hort directs attention so impres- 
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sively as the essential ecclesiastical life. - It is relatively to this as 


~ essential means, to use Dr. Moberly’s excellent phrase, that ecclesi- 


Ly 


astical organisation proper arises under forms determined by experi- 
ence. Further, it is often ‘forgotten that our Lord lays great stress 
upon a new and Christian notion of religious authority. His words 
are familiar, but also well forgotten: “ Ye know that they who are 
accounted to rule over the Gentiles lord it over them; and their 
great ones exercise authority over them. But it is not so among 
you,” &c. (Mark x. 42-45). And again, “But be not ye called | 
Rabbi: for one is ‘your teacher, and all ye are brethren. And -call 
no man your father on the earth: for one is your Father, which ‘is in 
heaven. Neither be ye called masters [teachers]: for one is your 
master [teacher], even the Christ” (Matt. xxiii. 8-10). It may, 


' indeed, be very difficult to bring this into harmony with the collective 


discipline which is needful to the purity and order of the Christian 
community ; but yet the Church is compelled by our Lord's authority 


‚constantly to make, this effort, and to correct the official side of 


authority by the thought of the moral and spiritual quality which 


-alone gives such authority its true character. 


` 


We turn then to the historical development of the Church and its 
organisation, Before our Lord’s ascension we find Him, in St. John’s 
narrative, sanctioning a distinct administrative authority in the society. 
Whatever may be the complete meaning of the words, “ Whosesoever 
sins ye remit,” &c. (John xx. 23), so much at least of their meaning 
is plain. ` It is indeed astonishing to find that Dr. Moberly (p. 127), . 
in spite of the warnings of the Bishop of Durham and Dr. Hort, still 
persists in asserting that this commission is given to the eleven 
Apostles rather than to the society as such. St. John says simply 
that the “disciples” were present, and a comparison’ with the 
parallel narrative in St. Luke (xxiv. 33 and following verses) shows 
that this means the eleven and other disciples. It is, in truth, difficult 
to understand the critical method of those who in face of such plain 
facts persist in maintaining a limitation of the commission to the’ 
eleven. The place of the Apostles in the Church cannot, in our 
judgment, be better stated than it has been by Dr. Hort: 


“There is, indeed, no trace in Scripture of a formal commission of 
authority for government from Christ Himself (to the Apostles). ... Butit. 
is inconceivable that the moral authority with which they were thus clothed, , 
and the uniqueness of their position and personal qualifications, should not in 
all these years (i.¢., by the date of the Jerusalem Conference) have been 
accumulating upon them by the spontaheous homage of the Christians of 
Judæa, an ill-defined but lofty authority in matters of government and 
administration.” l 


Thus the question is, as Professor Armitage Robinson says in the 
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Guardian in reply to Canon Gore’s strictures, whether such authority 
“was the providential outcome of their commission to bear witness 
of Christ . . . or was the result of a special and definite commission 
of authority for government, Dr. Hort maintains the first of these 
positions.” And if the point does not seem settled by his careful 
discussion of the evidence, it may surely be considered foreclosed by 
a single fact, constantly overlooked by Dr. Moberly and his friends. 
And this is, that it is implied not only in Acts i. 8, but also by the 
whole outlook of the earlier chapters of the book, that the Apostles 
did not conceive that any but the shortest interval lay between their 
Lord’s departure and His return in power to “ restore the kingdom to 
Israel” in His own way. The very idea of a governmental commis- 
sion has no relevance to this, their state of expectation, and is a pure 
anachronism—the outcome of our retrospect of the actual history of 
the Ecclesia, almost every step of which was a surprise to the prime 
actors themselves. 

As to the exact kind of authority they actually came to enjoy, two 
things call for emphasis. First, “the authority of a founder,” to use 
Hort’s phrase touching St. Paul, never has theoretic limits. To the 
creative stage the thought of limits and bounds ‘is quite alien, and 
particularly is this the case in the East, where a Jeader’s personality 
is the one real measure of the deference yielded to his decisions. So 
is it on the mission-field to-day ; so was it with the original mission- 
aries, And next, our problem is not so much what powers the Apostles 
actually enjoyed as'what powers they handed on to others, and under 
what conditions. For instance, no jot of proof, so far as we are 
aware, exists for the assumption that any Apostle ever appointed any 
official to administer the Lord’s Supper; and yet it is in this con- 
nection that the theory of “commission” and “ chartered channels” 
is pressed to the utmost, There is, in a word, no evidence that the 
leaders of the new Ecclesia devolved on any local officers functions 
substantially other than those of elders of a synagogue in the Old 
Israel. Apart from the “gifts of the spirit” marking the new 
Ecclesia, the formal offices, their functions and conditions of tenure, 
were on the old familiar lines, though filled with a new spirit. 
Hence, Professor Robinsons summary of Dr. Hort’s position holds 
good: — : 

“Church order is from the beginning a sacred growth, directed by the 
constant presence within of the Holy Spirit, so as’to meet the needs of a 
living and multiplying society; it is not a scheme delivered by the Lord to 


the Apostles, and by the Apostles to the Church; the Body af the Christ 
is an organism rather than an organisation.” 


The moral is that we 


“connect more closely than ever before our belief in the Holy Ghost and 
our belief in the Holy Catholic Church.” — 
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` But we find traces of another class of specially gifted men in the 
primitive Church, the Prophets—the inspired teachers of the truth of 
God. Barnabas, Silas, and many others in all the churches belong. ito 
this order. It must be noticed, though Dr. Moberly seems somewhat 
unwilling to recognise it, that these are the most important persons in 
the Apostolic Church, next to the Apostles, and that in this matter 
‘the “ Didaché” only bears out what we learn from the Epistles and 
Acts., And along with the prophetic office go many other functions 
in the Apostolic Church, which evidently are not derived from any 
human authority, but are due‘ to special and personal gifts of the 
Holy Spirit. Indeed, the comparative silence of St. Paul’s letters with 
regard to regularly instituted officials of the local Churches may 
reasonably be attributed to the fact that, in the earlier Apostolic 
- Church at least, special gifts were more conspicuous and important 
than constituted offices: for they were more germane to the en- 
thusiasm of the Spirit (Acts ii. 17, 18). oe 

And so we pass from the informal-* ministry of the word” by men 
of superior gift to the more formal offices in the Church. But the 
contrast was at first by no means so marked as many seem to suppose, 
for even the lower ministerial functions rested on gift or divinely deter- 
mined aptitude. Thus, in I Cor. xii. 28, the locus classicus for the 
mind of the Apostolic age about its own ministries, we have “ succours, 
governances ” (or “ wise counsels,” Revised Version, marg.) ab the end 
of the list of God’s direct gifts in the Church, just as “ apostles, 
prophets, teachers” are at its head. . This is most significant. It 
means first that the functions lying at the base of the local ministry 
—which finally outlived the diffused “ ministry of the word ”—-were 
regarded as those least characteristic of the new life of the new 
society, being, in fact, functions of the synagogal life raised to a 
higher power in the new Ecclesia. And next, “ governances” come 
after, and not before, “ succours” in the scale of ecclesiastical worth. 
This fact, when properly realised, crosses modern notions, and in so 
doing warns us how different are the two standpoints, and how hard 
if is for us to construe the Apostolic Church aright. The dispro- 
portionate place occupied by the idea of “ governmental commission,” 
say, in Dr. Moberly’s book, is something that should give us àll 
pause. Nor ‘is the estimate implied in 1 Cor. xii, accidental or 
isolated. In Rom. xii. 6, &c., we have a parallel mode of thought. 

In seeking further light on this quasi-administrative ministry of 
two kinds, we get most help from 1 Thess. v. 12, &c. There St. Paul 
beseeches the Christians as a body “ to know them that labour among 
you, and preside over you in the Lord, and admonish you ”—-work 
which entitles the workers to the love of their fellows, who yet 
are themselves bidden to “admonish the disorderly, comfort the 
feeble-hearted, support the weak.” Another passage of moment is 
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I Cor. xvi. 15, ff,,where the volunteer ministry of earliest converts in 
Corinth is referred to as calling for the voluntary self-subordination 
of the community to them and to every one that shares their work 
‘and labour. The Church is “to recognise such workers,” and to give 
them loyal support. ` 

Not a hint is dropped that these ministering brethren had any 
authoritative commission laid upon them; the context, and the larger 
context of the whole letter, excludes any such notion. Their com- , 
mission, if so it need be styled, was twofold—(1) thé possession of the 
gifts of helpfulness and leadership, imparted for the use of the body 
in love; (2) the recognition of such gifts by the Spirit-bearing body 
of believers. The former fact makes them more than ‘‘ mere delegates 
or nominees of the total Christian body”; the latter, and this alone, 
secures the representative character of their ministry, This combi- 
nation furnishes the true answer to Dr. Moberly’s discovery that there 
is a fallacy in the “representative theory of the ministry; as if, 
because the empowered organ represents all, all must have the power 
to represent.” We are not aware that the latter proposition has ever 
been really maintained. What has been maintained is that all who 
have the divinely given gifts fitting for given functions (say preaching, 
or administering the Lord’s Supper), and are recognised by a body of 
Spirit-bearing believers as fit so to represent them, have ipso facto 
the power to represent all.” , 

And here we reach the ecclesiastical parting of the ways. There 
are really only two theories of order that need serious consideration : 
those which make valid ministry depend either on appointment by the 
Christian society, more or less localised, or on a specific clerical order 
in the Christian society, self-perpetuated since its first members 
received their transmissible commission from the Apostles. The . 
former may justly be styled the High Church theory; the latter, the 
High Clerical, as it is wont to speak of commission through the heads 
of the clerical order as “ from above.” While that coming through a 
local ecclesia itself (according to primitive usage) it styles “from 
below.” 

In support of his high clerical theory, Dr. Moberly has an historical 
argument which enables us to come to close quarters. He claims 
St. Paul for his view on the ground that the exception proves the rule. 
But does he really think that the Apostle regarded the solemn 
dedication, with which the Antiochene Church gave him and Barnabas 
their “ dimission ” in obedience to the Spirit’s behest (Acts xiii, 1—3), | 
in the light of ordination or as condition of his apostolic commission ? 


* It is most significant that in Jewish worship “for just the acts proper to public 
worship—the reading of the Scriptures, teaching and prayer—no special officials were 
. appointed” (Schurer). It was enough that the person representing the congregation 
had actually the needful gift; and of this the archisynagog, the guardians of order 
in the synagogue, were left to judge on each occasion. 
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„And if not, what is the good of citing the incident at all? ‘The fact 
is, that hardly any wricer of equal eminence seems so little alive to 


, what is rightly called the “ enthusiastic” rather than official temper 


of the primitive Church; while apart from a due sense of this con- 
trast any interpretation is foredoomed to failure. Hore ‘it is that 
Dr. Brown’s treatment, in general and apart from details, has the 
manifest advantage in point of historic truth. Indeed, it may be 
said that, in reading Dr. Moberly, one would never dream that he was 
writing of the age when the gift of “tongues” and the Church 
worship of 1 Cor. xiv. had being. And so he treats the “ prophets ” 
„of the “Didaché” (which, with Lightfoot, we regard as reflecting 
Syrian usage about 80-100 A.D) as at best ‘‘ unordained men who 
superseded the ordained in the highest functions of their ministry" 


' (p. 109). This is a complete inversion of thought.. At Corinth, 


‘before there was any ordained ministry, in Dr. Moberly’s sense, the 
highest functions in the Church’s worship, “ the ministry of the word ” 
—including probably the Eucharistic prayers—simply fell to those 
members in whom the Spirit’s voice was, chiefly recognised. 

But in any case the order was: first, “ prophetic” ministry in the 
higher functions; then, more ordinary and pastoral ministry along- 
side the former (whether prophets be local, as in Corinth, or largely 
itinerant, as in. -the “ Didaché”); and finally, the dying out of the 
more “ GME inao” forms of prophecy, and the incorporation of what- 
survived into the developing official ministry (e.g., in a bishop like 
Ignatius or Polycarp). Indeed, it may be surmised that the disorder 
at Corinth, witnessed by Clement's letter to that Church, was due to'e 
wish to have the “ gifted” type restored to its old status by a share 
in the high function of Eucharistic prayer, which had here fallen by 


use and wont into the hands of the definite office-bearers, the bishops. - 


Clement's censures upon pride in superior gifts (chh. 48, 57) look in 
this direction. But it is absurd to assume, with outsiders in Rome, 
that’ the bulk of the Corinthian Church ‘had taken up a cause that 
had no justification in the past, especially when we happen to possess 
the data for another estimate in St. Paul’s letter to the same 
Christians. 

Thus, on the whole, we find in the lower or less gifted ministry of 
local pastorate | two types, answering to the gifts of “helps and 
governances,” which, comparatively early in Church development, 
became recognised offices under-the titles “ bishops” and “ deacons,” * 
80 Tanking. in inverse order to that of their gifts in the list of 
1 Cor, xii. / ‘ 

To draw out the conclusions whieh arise out of these considerations, 


. * This differentiation is found,only in churches more or less non-Jewish in their 
composition. Elsewhere “elder” seems to have been the sole official title in use. And 

-even in Gentile churches it sometimes appears as the ce alent Gn terms of status) of. 
the office-title “ bishop. : 
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we may say that there are two important questions with regard to the 
local officers ‘of the Ecclesie? (1) By whom are they appointed ? 
(2) Is the appointment incomplete without the ordination in which a — 
commission is bestowed coming from the Apostles ? 

(1) As to, appointment. ` Fortunately, though, Dr. Moberly does not: 
emphasise the fact, we are so far on common ground. No one seriously 
doubts that the ministers were normally.elected by the community. 
The traces of the custom in the appointment of bishops continued for 
long in the Church; and there can be no doubt that, with regard to- 
the later bishops, a process of popular election was normal, and the 
Apostolical Canons lay down’ the method for a rather special case. 
There is therefore no reason to doubt that when the “ Didaché ” 
represents to us the primitive Churches as appointing their bishops 
or elders—the words here are admittedly synonymous—is- does repre- 
sent the normal practice of the primitive Church, But, further than 
this, it must be carefully borne in mind that in the earlier stages of 
‘ Church life the appointment may have been of the most informal 
character, amounting to-little more than the tacit or expressed recog- 
nition by the community, that certain persons had received from the 
Holy Ghost special gifts for the purposes of oversight and management. 
The ministry of the Christian Church, however, does normally derive 
its authority not solely from the call and inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit, but from the recognition of this by the community, and. the 
consequent action of the community in authorising the action of the 
ministers. But we do not yet see any reason to suppose’ that ecclesiastical 
authority is not simply the authority of the community—that is, the 
authority or commission of God through the community. 

(2) Is there any ground for looking beyond this for the divine 
commission of the ministry? Dr. Moberly and those of his school 
think that the commission of the ministry passes not simply through 
the community, but through a certain series of officials, and ultimately 
from the Apostles. What evidence is there for this theory ? 

Primd facie it. seems improbable: the commission of the divine 
society would seem sufficient, and certainly such a notion as Dr. 
Moberly’s is entirely contrary to what is generally true of human 
society, which, we would again remark, is also divine. 

Dr. “Moberly’s argument depends mainly on the fact that in 
Clement’s epistle reference is made to the institution of bishops and 
deacons by the Apostles. 


“ So, preaching’ everywhere in country and in town, they (the Apostles) 
appointed their first-fruits, when they had proved them by the Spirit, to be 
overseers (episcopi) and deacons unto them that should yet believe” (1 Clem. 
xlii. 4, citing Isaiah lx. 17). , : 

“And our Apostles knew through our Lord Jesus Christ that there 
would be strife over the honour (name) of oversight (episkopé). For this 
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cause, then, having received complete foreknowledge, they appointed the 
aforesaid persons; and afterwards they made an additional provision, 
whereby, should these fall asleep, other approved men might succeed to 
their ministration. Those, therefore, who were appointed by the former 
(i.e., Apostles), or afterwards by other (and different) men of good standing, 
with the consent of the whole Church, and have ministered unblameably 
to the flock ‘of Christ . . . the deposition from office of these men we con- 
sider iniquitous ” (1 Clem. xliv.), i 


Here we cannot see that Dr. Moberly has made any case for his 
own rather than Lightfoot’s reading, according’ to which the issue 
was one of orderly subordination to duly appointed officers, not of 
any specific grace of commission involved-in the mode of appointment 
or -transmission. Not of appointment, since the first-fruits are 
appointed because already fit, tested by inspired, apostolic insight ; 
not of transmission, since no specific character is given to the persons 
who were the actual organs of the Church in installing in office 
its elect. They are simply styled “men of good standing” or 
“ notables.” * . This is ab best a neutral phrase as regards any sup- 
posed commission to ordain, whether they were actually presbyter- 
bishops, or, as is more likely, simply leading men of the community 
(for gift or for general representative character). As such they 
presided at the testing of candidates, declared them duly elected, 
and by some recognised form admitted them to office, The whole 
emphasis, then, is on the fact that the deposed officers had been 
appointed in due order, and that a Church which had given its voice 
` in their favour would be ‘stultifying itself in deposing officers whose 
behaviour had been blameless and holy. Similarly we shall try to 
show, later on, that Ignatius affords no evidence for “ apostolic 
succession ” rather than sacred order. : 

In truth, the sole point of possible contact between Dr. Moberly’s 
theory and primitive Christian ministry is through insistence on the 
rite of laying-on of hands, or the form whereby those presiding are 
supposed to have admitted the people’s elect to the exercise of office. 
Here we cannot do better than quote Dr. Hort’s summary as to the 
formal significance of the rite in the light of analogies to which its 
‘mention without explanation obviously points : t 


“ Jewish usage in the case of Rabbis and their disciples renders it highly 
probable that (as a matter of fact) laying-on of hands was largely practised 


* Ch, 44, tg’ érépwy éddoylnwv dvdpdv, old Latin viri ornati. The idea finds its best 
illustration, as we might expect, in a Jewish analogy, that of the archisynagogi of the 
Dispersion, “les principes, les notables de la communauté juive” (S. Reinach, çf. 
Ramsay, St. Poul, p. +257). In contrast to Dr. Moberly we thigk John Wesley an 
‘© dynp é\dbytuos” in Clement’s sense. 

+ That the dokimasia of the candidate (usugl also in civil elections) was the most 
vital part of appointment is suggested not only by Clement 42 (already quoted) but 

_also by 1 Tim. ili. 10, Didaché xv. It long retained its central place, as may be seen. 
from both the Apostolical Constitutions and the early basis of the Apustolical Canons. 

t The Christian Ecclesia, 216, cf. 188. 
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in the Ecclesiæ of the apostolic age as a rite introductory to ecclesiastical 
office. But as the New Testament tells us no more than what has been 
already mentioned,* it can hardly be likely that any essential principle was 
held to be involved in it. Itwas enough that'an Ecclesia should, in modern 
phrase, be organised, or, in the really clearer apostolic phrase, be sreated as 
„a body made up of members with a diversity of functions: and that all 

things should be done decently and in order.” : 

‘ 


His conclusion touching Timothy’s case, to which there is nothing 
analogous in the otherwise parallel case of Titus; is as follows: 


““ The passages in the two. epistles to Timothy refer to a single absolutely 
exceptional solemn act by which the one man Timothy received a commis- 
sion [at the time of their original association in Acts xvi. 3] to go forth as 
St. Paul’s chosen colleague, because a prophetical oracle (1 Tim. i. 18) had 
singled him out for this unique function ” t [as Barnabas and Saul, in Acts 
ziii. 2, 3]. 


‘ 


Thus (1) there is no question of any “ gift” (given by ordination or 
otherwise) to Timothy, “meant specially for Ephesian administration 
or teaching ;” (2) the gift, latent in Timothy’s “ unfeigned faith,” 
discovered “ by prophecy ” or divine insight, and made patent at' the 
time of his solemn setting apart by laying-on of hands, was " a spirit 
which should animate Timothy’s whole personal being,” § end so 
qualify him for the work of Apostle’s assistant or “ Evangelist”; (8) 
this leaves Timothy at Ephesus simply what he had been all along, 
- namely an apostolic man or apostle in the sense of the “ Didaché,” and 
not the prototype of a new and localised order with a distinct “episcopal” 
commission (as distinct from that of presbyter-bishops) to propagate. 
We have simply the dedication service of Acts xiii. 2, 3 over again,|| 
and this on the basis of a divine prophetic call,{ marking out its 
object before any human acts were performed. 

Accordingly we find no evidence for the broad statement that 


S 


* In addition to the case of Timothy he cites Acts vi. 6, xiii. 3, as alone having any 
bearing on ordination. Of these the latter is against Dr, Moberly, since if the act con- ` 
veyed grace of commission at all, it would here be from the less to the greater; while in 
Acts vi. 3-6, all the stress is on the fulness of the spiritas manifest in the Seven before 
the Apostles prayed and laid hands on them. Further, the variety of connections in 
which hands were laid on in the apostolic age narrow down the act itself to an outward 
and visible sign of any solemn invocation of the divine blessing. Quid est manuum 
impositic nisi oratio ? j : 

Christian Ecclesia, p. 188. ; 
$ Professor Armitage Robinson’s vindication of Dr: Hort’s position against Canon 
. Gore’s misunderstanding and criticism (vide Guardian for March 10 and 17) exempts 
us from the like duty.. : 

§ Specially does St. Paul emphasise moral courage as needful to counteract Timothy’s 
natural cimidity (2 Tim. i. 7) ' 

|| O£ which our author well says (p. 159) that “whatever may be, in other respects, 
the significance of this laying on of hands, itis plain that it is not to it that St. Paul 
in thought refers the basis of his apostolate.” : 

q It is strange how this element in Timothy’s “ ordination ”is overlooked (because 
not now paralleled) in what is claimed as a precedent for episcopal grace. 
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“ presbyterate and diaconate would have been originally devolved by 
commission from Apostles as a matter of course.” That they recognised 
the expediency of sach functions in the life of each ecclesia, and this. 
_ in more and more regular form in the period of their later activity, 

when they were “facing the future of the Church, and had apparently 
` ceased to expect an immediate return of Christ”—so much is clear. 
Similarly, if present at the time when a church became ripe for 
formal organisation, they probably initiated such steps and lent their 
weight to the appointment of the first officers, judging along with the 
brethren as a whole touching the fitness of certain men. But 
nothing more can be proved in the light of the genius of primitive 
ideas and usage. And Clement’s broad, popular statement about the 
Apostles appointing their first-fruits in each place as officers, must be 
brought within these bounds. That it is not a scientific induction is 
clear from what we otherwise know of the earliest ministry both in 
the Church that writes and in the Church addressed. In the latter 
case, we have seen how the “ first-fruits ” entered upon their ministry 
as a volunteer service ; in the former, what we know of the origin of 
the Roman Church, from St, Paul's implication that it had no apostolic 
founder, proves that its organisation arose spontaneously from ‘within, 
probably in continuation of the Synagogal traditions familiar to a large 
` part of its members. ’ 


But what of the ‘ monarchical episcopate” when it actually arises 7 
Dr. Moberly is not reconciled to Canon Gore’s view that the original 
presbyters were presbyters in episcopal orders, as it were, and that 
therefore the elevation of one of their number as organ of the episcopal 
function of ordination combines the fact of ‘‘ commission from above ” 


~ 


with the phenomena of “evolution from below.” He hankers after — 


something less ambiguous. He prefers to view the presbyterate and | 


diaconate as remaining during the bulk of the apostolic age under 
the quasi-episcopal oversight of the apostolate. “The background of 
apostolate is always assumed.” Yet, in time, the Apostles must pass 


away. Then, and not till then, will arise the problem of the per-. 


“petuation of certain elements in the apostolic supremacy. And apart 
from such additional devolution of apostolic supremacy, “ the moment. 


it is claimed that episcopate can do.anything whatever that pres- : 


byterate cannot, episcopate becomes a false usurpation and delusion.” 
We thank our author-for this candour, as it, so far enables us to meet 
a fair historic issue on the plane of history. What, then, are the 
relevant facts touching the emergence of the episcopate proper, the 
assumed recipient of the new commission ? 

Dr. Moberly passes over the general lines of argument by which 
Lightfoot established the fact that the episcopate was only gradually 
developed ont of the presbyterate, but endeavours to construct a case 


` 1 
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for it as taking the place of the apostolate, first, by subjecting the 
“‘ Didaché” to what is intended as a destructive criticism of its value 
as an historical source; then by a treatment.of the evidence of 
Clement which is certainly not a little surprising ; and lasily, by an 
application of principles drawn from a somewhat free use of Ignatius, 
Polycarp, and Hermas. As to the “ Didaché,” space compals us to 
allude only briefly to Dr. Moberly’s treatment, which is so arbitrary that 
it is difficilt to deal with it as serious criticism. It will not square 

- with his theory of the sacraments or the ministry ; and accordingly it is 
described “as a picture local, and in some respects ignorant, of the 
Church of the first century” (p. 178), and is thus reduced to due 
limits of insignificance, in spite of the fact that it is almost unique 
for the mark it has left on later Christian literature. The subjective 
literary method in criticism was, indeed, scarcely more admirably 
illustrated even by the Tubingen school. We hold no brief for the 
“Didaché”: but such criticism simply reminds one of the famous 
instructions to the advocate with a bad case. 

When we turn to Clement, Dr. Moberly’s method is scarcely more 
critical. His assumption of what he calls the apostolical background 
is in this case unsupported by any evidence, therefore incapable of 
refutation. His treatment of the episcopal position of Clement rests 
upon a single incomplete citation of Lightfoot’s essay (Philipp. p. 221). 
And he omits to notice in how great a degree the confused traditions 
of the episcopate in Rome have to be corrected, as we ghall see, by 
the very important evidence of the “Shepherd” of Hermas. His 
argument for the supposed traces of the “essential sulstance of 
diocesan episcopacy ” in Corinth is based mainly upon an ambiguous 
phrase in chapters 1 and 21, where reference is made to certain 
“leaders” (jyotpevor), and upon that analogous passage in chapter 44 
to which we have already referred. It is needless to enter into 
any detailed discussion of the passages. Dr. Moberly does not go the 
length of maintaining that the ambiguous phrases are certainly 
descriptive of the episcopal as distinct from a presbyteral arder, and, 
indeed, it is well that he has confined himself to incomplete sugges- 
tions. For the episcopal character of an order to which no appeal 
can be made in a great disciplinary dispute—and it is admitted 
on all hands that this is the circumstance in the Corinthian Church 
which called forth the letter of Clement—is certainly not a little 
dificult to understand. ‘To ask us to believe that there was an 
episcopal order in Corinth, and at the same time to believe that it 
is only implicitly alluded to in Clement's letter, is really to ask us to 
give the reins to an imagination which can scarcely be described as 
historical. 

We come then to the Ignatian bishop. Here we have undoubtedly 
the single bishop, or congregational pastor, in the sense common to 
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most modern churches. To them, as to Ignatius, each chief local 
pastor is the guarantee of “unity of outward order as well as of 
inward spirit” in „his own congregation. . The “authority .of the. 
chair” means, as Dr. Moberly observos, ‘the authority of the church’s 
council as a whole. In fact, the “ bishop ” in such contexts is only a 
short formula for the “bishop and presbyters and deacons.” <° It'is . 
only as the symbol of unity that the bishop is magnified.” 

Farther there is no trace even of such a bishop at Philippi. Dr. 
Moberly, indeed, suggests that the Philippian presbyters, having lost 
their bishop, were applying to Polycarp for episcopal direction during 
the vacancy. The slight considerations adduced in support of this are 
brushed aside by one solid analogy—that furnished by the analogous 
letters of fratérnal advice sent by Dionysius of Corinth, half a century 

_ later, to churches whose own bishops were in the full exercise of 
their functions. “And it is an excellent illustration of the rigid 
ecclesiastical bent of our authors mind that he should’ think that 
Polycarp must be consulted qua official and not as a man of recog- 
nised wisdom and weight. That this is how he was primarily regarded 
even by his own church is shown by the terms in which they describe 
him, in the letter recounting his martyrdom in 155. Even then he 
was thought of first as an “apostolic and prophetic teacher,” and next 
as “bishop ™of the church in Smyrna.* To such a man as “ teacher,” 
in the high semi-technical sense which we shall meet with again in 
Hermas, the Philippians might well turn for counsel “ in righteous- 
ness.” This double aspect of Polycarp throws a valuable light on the 
process of thought whereby Ignatius reached his idea of the “ bishop oe 
as ipso facto more in the mind -óf Christ than any one else in his 
Church. It is not merely that, as image of God or Christ (as 
head of the Church universal), the ‘bishop should ideally have this 
special gift. It is also that Ignatius, conscious that certain of the 
prophet’s functions in the community have gradually devolved upon 
the leading regular officer, assumes that the prophet’s mantle also has 
fallen on him more than. on any other. And the fact that the ` 
episcopal function would naturally fall to men of exceptional gift at 
a time when inspired teaching power was highly regarded, must have 
resulted in a certain incorporation of the prophetic function into the 
traditions of the episcopal office, in its new sense : but this de facto, 
not de jure or by reason of any fresh commission such as Dr. Moberly 
imagines to have passed from the expiring apostolate to the episcopate. 

We take it that the element of innovation in the Ignatian attitude 
lies in just that “ preaching ” of episcopacy which Dr. Sanday and Dr. 
Ramsay agree in recognising in the’ urgent reiteration of his advice.t 


* Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. iv. 23, 15; of. v. 24 (for Melito). 
+ Sanday, ‘Expositor, Dec. 1888, p. 826. „Ramsay, Church in the Roman Empire, 
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Others looked at the bishops in the light of the past; “he estimated 
them in view of what they might become in the fature.” His letters 
are. “ Tracts for the Times.” ` He starts from what was, a de ‘facto 
leadership, and by representing it as the prime condition of unity 
invests it with a sanctity which later generations came to think 
inherent in the special officer and to connect with a special grace of 
ordination. But the striking thing about Ignatius’s theory is, that it 
has nothing to say about ordination ; and nothing about anv apostolic 
sanction, either in virtue of original initiation or of transmitted 
apostolic conimission. It is the presbyters who are connected ideally 
with the Apostles as their prototypes ; while the bishop-images in the 
local church God or Christ.* Ignatius does not teach or imply “ aposto- 
lical succession ” ; his is quite another world of thought and feeling. 
Indeed, Dr. Brown justly observes that the theory took its rise in the 
West, and only spread slowly in the Hast.t 
But if, so far, we have seen cause to view Dr. Moberly’s claim, that 
the Apostolic Fathers lend themselves “ more conveniently: ” to his 
theory than to its rival, as possible only to one who is more at home 
in the categories of the third century than of the first, what shall we 
say of his mild complacency over Hermas? He has already assumed 
that Clement was ‘de facto the sole depository of episcopal orders in 
. Rome. But surely, on this very issue, it might have given him 
pause to note that Hermas is to give his message to the presbyters, 
as the “leaders of the Church” '(xpoyyotpevor), and thas it is in 
- conjunction with “the presbyters who preside over the Church” that 
he is to read it in public;{ that, in all probability, these same officers 
are called, with sarcastic allusion to our Lord’s own words in Matt. 
xxiii. 6, “ occupants of the first seats ”"—without the slightest hint that 
there was one holding a unique cathedra of episcopate in their midst ; § ` 
that Clement’s function is simply that of official Church secretary, and 
that the special mention of him in this connection no more proves his 
episcopate than the parallel mention of Grapté, who is to communicate 
the same message orally to the “ widows and orphans,” entitles her to 
a like position, | 
How inconceivable such phenomena would be in relation to a 
Church in which even a de facto bishop of the Ignatian type existed, 
only to be studiously ignored! Again, the only functions actually 
attributed to “ bishops” (Sim. ix. 27, 2) are the purely administrative 

* Note that Polycarp gives this position to the presbyters, saying : “Submit your- 
selves to the presbyters and deacons as to God and Christ” (5, 3). 

+ Thus in the Syriac Didaskalia, probably representing very much Tgnatige s area of 
vision, but dating from the third century, the episcopate, though highly honoured, 
still involves no idea of apostolic succession, 

ł Vis. ii. 2, 6; 4, 2-3. = 

§ Vis. iii. 9, 7; of iii. 1, 8, where Hermas remonstrates, saying : “ Lady, let the 


presbyters sit down first.” 
|| Vis. ii. 4, 3, 


- 
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ones of hospitality and poor-relief, parallel with those of ‘“ deacons” 
in the preceding paragraph. In a word, we are still in the world of 
thought best seen in the “ Didaché”: only things have developed a 
little further in favour of the regularly appointed officials (the bishops 
and deacons), who are simply referred to as presbyters. 


There is no evidence that the “ gifted” mén of the “ Didaché” 
ever had authority over the local officers, or ever proposed to transmit 
to them in any way their higher powers. So we must conclude that, 
between the New Testament and the middle of the second century, 
we have come upon no evidence that the “apostolic background,” 
whether in the strict or the loose sense of the term “apostolic,” ever 
commissioned any one for any function which the local Churches were 
not. competent and wont to devolve upon their “presbyters” by a 
solemn and orderly appointment. Dr. Moberly says that on the yea or 
nay*to this question depends “ everything in the rationale of Church 
ministry.” We agree, and are not ashamed to stand forth as magnify- 
ing the Church, one in the unity of its life (as was scattered Israel) 
and in its localised autonomy, rather than a clerical order, as God’s 
medium for conferring ecclesiastical authority, To minds of Dr. 
Moberly’s type, “ clerically transmitted” and “humanly devised” are , 
exclusive alternatives. ‘To some modern “clerical” minds it may be. 
so. But we are sure that it was otherwise with the mind of the 
apostolic and sub-apostolic Charch, to which the Spirit in the whole 
local community was so great a reality as to make its appointment of 
its own ministers not the last of degradations—hefitting only the 
“last new sect,” to use our author’s phraseology—but the natural 
corollary of the “fellowship of the Holy Spirit” realised among 
believers and uttering itself through its representative organs. And 
we welcome Dr. Hort’s book especially because it puts within the - 
reach of Churchmen of all schools the means of recovering the deeper 
idea of a common Church life and fellowship to which “ clericalism” 
has ever been a real, though often unwitting, hindrance, because its 
practical substitute. 


“Nothing,” says Dr. Hort, “ perhaps, has been more prominent in our 
examination of the Ecclesia of the apostolic age than the fact that the Ecclesia 
itself, ¿.e., apparently the sum of all its male adult members, is the primary 
body, and, it would seem, even the primary authority. It may be that the state 
of things was in some ways a mark of immaturity, and that a better and’riper 
organisation must of necessity involve the creation of more special organs of 
the community. Still, the very origin and fundamental nature of the 
Ecclesia as a community of disciples makes .it impossible that the principle 
should rightly become obsolete. In a word, we cannot properly speak of ar 
organisation of the community from which the greater part of its members 
are excluded.” * i ' 


# Op. cit, 229 f. 
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Now, this last contingency is exactly what came about on the eve 
of the Middle Ages and continued throughout that highly episcopal 
period. And why was this astonishing reversal of primitive standards 
so widely accepted? In part at least because new notions of -the 
Eucharist and of its relation to the people came in, and reacted in a 
way sufficiently though not exhaustively treated by Lightfoot in his - 
essay on the ministry. It is interesting and important to observe a 
fact which shows us how little the “ sacerdotalism” of Cyprian has to 
-do with the New Testament, “Most “sacerdotalists” to-day rely— 
however slight may be their grounds for so doing—upon the Epistle 
to the Hebrews as the locus classicus of their theory. Now Cyprian 
never cites this writing, which probably did not yet enjoy full apostolic 
credit in North Africa; and yet it is he who has more than any man 
shaped Western thought on sacerdotal lines. The moral is obvious, 
and should give fresh food for thought to those who stake all, not on 
a high view of the Church or Christian society as such, but on a 
particular theory of its ministry as sacerdotally empowered under 
certain formal and exclusive conditions. 

Dr: Moberly shares the logical consistency and deductive rigour 
of the more typical Anglo-Catholics, such as Liddon. He starts 
with a given conception of ecclesiastical office and commission, chiefly 
determined by “Catholic” tradition and philosophical reflection thereon ; 
and then tries to find historical confirmation in the New Testament. 
The result is a series of fours de. force which ultimately amounts to 
a cumulative proof of the artificiality of his general attitude and 
assumptions. One feels that the standpoints of the primitive writers 
and their interpreter are quite different, seeing that he is constantly , 
inverting their order and emphasis. Notably is this the case with 
his’ attitude to the “ prophetic” ideal in the Church, as compared 
with the estimate of St. Paul and the apostolic age. But the initial 
relations cannot be reversed, as in Dr. Moberly’s view of the ministry 
and its grounds of authority, without a radical change in the type 
and spirit of Christianity. And this is just what the “ Catholic” 
emphasis on “ ministerial priesthood ” through a self-contained official 
commission really means. And for that réason we welcome the 
occasion presented by a book which has the merit of a certain con- 
sistency, to indicate the fact that the weight of historical authority in 


the Anglican Church is against it more than ever since it was. ` 


reimported into general English Church consciousness in the second . 
quarter of this century. It has, indeed, been said, and largely credited, 
that the most able opponents of the Anglo-Catholic idəal were men 
of a certain bent of mind, with a feeble sense for the divine life at 
work in the Church. This, which we hold never to have been true, 
is now patently the opposite of the truth; and yet the impression 
once created is hard to dislodge. We therefore assert and emphasise 
VOL, LXXIV. 8 
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the fact that the overwhelming weight of historical, judgment is om 
the side of the larger, and more spiritual view which has in essence- 
always been the Evangelical, as contrasted with the High Anglican. 
Most notable .of adhesions to this side, and that on explicitly High 
Church grounds—viz., those springing from a high notion of the- 
common life of spiritual fellowship (co:wwvia) in the Church as a 
whole and as realised locally in the single ecclesia or congregation—is 
that of Dr. Hort. And the attempts to minimise the effect of this on 
Anglican minds are as significant of the momentous nature of the 
fact as they are ineffective. A devoted disciple of Dr, Hort, himself 
distinguished for accuracy, has recently repudiated the suggestion 
that there was anything of the tentative or imperfectly considered in 
Dr. Horts results. They were his mature convictions and are of a 
piece with his sublime conception of the Church uttered at the conse- 
cration of Bishop Westcott. So the fact must be taken for what it 
is worth; and its full significance can best be indicated by quoting 
from the'letter in which he.expressed to Dr. Hatch, at the height of 
his unpopularity in “ Church” circles, his essential eee with 
him on the main point at issue: 


“ On the question of organisation I imagine that we agree more than we- 
differ. . . . I quite go with you in condemning the refusal of fellowship 
with sister Churches, merely because they make no use of some element of , 
organisation assumed to be jure divino essential. . It seems to me that 
what we now want is not so much a doctrine “of “aduacbopia as practical 
tolerance or practical brotherliness.. The problem is to carry round the- 
great body of comparatively reasonable Anglican feeling; and so even 
Anglican prejudice and exclusive theory need tender handling if their power- 
is to be sapped. ‘Despite ugly appearances, I cannot give up the old hope 
‘that the Church of England is meant to be the mediator of Christendom, 
rather than its via media.” * 


We have endeavoured to show that the theory of the ministry 
which Dr. Moberly has set himself to rehabilitate as against Dr. 
Lightfoot and Dr. Hort is profoundly inconsistent with the philo- 
sophical aspect of society, and not less so with a critical investigation. 
of the origin of the Christian ministry ; that, the more carefully this is. 
examined, the more plain does it become that the attempt to show 
that one, and one only, form of Church authority i is founded upon 
apostolical precedent or apostolical authority is impossible, and the more, 
clearly does it appear that the organisation of the Christian Church, like _ 
‘the organisation of other societies, has 'been gradually developed and 
adapted to particular necessities. And, further, we have endeavoured: 
to show that the theory that the authority of the, ministry is drawn 
from a commission from the Apostles, and not from the Christian 
community, has no critical ground ‘at all; and that it serves to show 


ae > * “Life and. Letters of F, J. A. Hort,” Ï. 857 f. i 
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an extraordinary misapprehension of the nature both of human society 
in general, and of the Christian society in particular, to argue that 
this is a question between authority “from below” or “fram above”; 
the truth being that the authority which is derived from the society is 
a divine authority, just as much and as truly as an authority which 
might be supposed to be derived from the Apostles in particular. It 
is, indeed, a somewhat strange ‘spectacle to see men who are so 
genuinely convinced of the divine character of the Church, fall into 
the position of minimising the divine authority of the Church. 

It is, however, fortunate that in England this view is now, as it has 
~ always been, a. private and personal view, and one which derives no 
authority from the standards of the Church of England and little 
from the traditions of its reformed state. Here, once more, Dr, Brown’s 
book upon the “ Apostolical Succession” has much that is happy 
and timely. We are unable to recognise that he has always fully 
apprehended the constitutional theories which lay behind the complex 
structure of medieval Christendom ; he has a tendency to reduce the 
relation of the national Churches (which included the laity as well as 
the clergy) to the Papacy, to a simplicity which, as a matter of fact, 
cannot be found in history ; and he occasionally falls into somewhat 
general statements with regard especially to the characteristics of the 
Tudor Church. But he has done good service by again drawing 
attention to the fact that it is impossible to study the formularies of 
the English Church,* and the relation of the English Church and 
English theologians to non-episcopal Churches, without perceiving that 
the notion that episcopacy is necessary to the being of the Christian 
Church was for some time after the Reformation unknown in England ; 
and that even when, for a certain part of the seventeensh century 
especially, the theory of the divine right of episcopacy came into 
fashion with one school in the Church, yet the view of the greatest 
English theologians, even of the “High ” school, was very different. 
from that of the Tractarian thinkers. The truth is that when divine 
right was claimed in the seventeenth century, it was by bath parties, 
Episcopal and Presbyterian ; and neither ventured to press it to the 
point of unchurching other types of Christian communities. Strictly 
speaking, a clear and distinct theory of .the absolute necessity of 
episcopacy and an episcopal succession is only to be found in England 
in connection with the Tractarian movement in this centary. The 
English Church then, in her formularies, and to the largest extent in 
her traditions, gives no sanction to this attempt to unchurch those 


* The definition of the nature of the visible Church could not well be clearer than it 
is in Article xix. both in what it includes and excludes: “ The visible Church is a con- 
gregation of faithful men, in the which the pure word of God is preached, and the 
sacraments be duly ministered according to Christ's ordinance in all those things that 
of necessity are requisite to the same.” The omission of the episcopate as a necessary 
note of the Church cannot be fairly explained away. 
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great religious societies which have developed for themselves an 
organisation other than the episcopal. 

Is it too much to hope that the leaders of the High Anglican school, 
who are genuinely loyal to the Church in spite of the somewhat hard 
manner in which they set up their personal opinions against the letter 
and spirit of her formularies and against the line of her traditions, 
may yet find that the point for which they have been struggling has 
been rather that of the divine character of the Christian society than 
the divine authority inherent, as they have supposed, in one form of 
society ? Is it too much to hope that here, as so often in history, 
we may all come to recognise that the contest has raged round external 
phrases and forms, while the true significance of the conceptions has 
been all along recognised, at least in a measure, by all parties? Is 
it not possible, therefore, that we may find that we can have the 
highest conception of the truly divine character of the Church, and 
also recognise that this divine character belongs not to one form only 
of the Christian society, but to all ? 

It will no doubt remain true that the Christian societies are divided 
from each other on many points, some of which are important. - But 
that it is possible to have a very true and real spiritual unity, while 
‘ there is much diversity of form and little formal general authority, is 
a fact both of history and of present experience. . In the Apostolic 
Church the diversity between the Jewish and Gentile Ecclesiz was 
indeed great and profound. Dr. Hort writes (p. 88) : 


“The recognition of the Gentiles or Christians without the Law did not in 
itself change the position of those who had been born under the Law, or warm 
them to abandon at once the observances which they had hitherto followed. 
Till the voice of God was heard in quite other accents (the events of 70 A.D.), 
a Palestinian Church could not but be more or less a Judaic Church. This 
temporary duality within Christendom is certainly overlooked or mis- 
understood.” 


‘The dualism was temporary, but its significance for the nature of 
essential Church unity is abiding. 

It must, indeed, be by some oversight that Dr. Moberly has repre- 
sented acquiescence in such a state of things on the part of St. Paul 
as impossible. , It is exactly what we find to be his constant attitude. 
He claims the utmost liberty for his Gentile converts, even insist- 
ing that for them submission to Jewish law and ceremonial was 
fundamentally ruinous; while at the same time he conforms his own 
practice and habits in Judæa to the customs of the Jewish Church, 
going up to “worship at Jerusalem.” St. Paul regards these diver- ` 
gences of religious practice and theory as not interfering with that 
true unity which Christ has given, when He “broke down the middle 
wall of partition . . . that He might create in Himself one new man, 
so making peace, and might reconcile them both in one body unto 


z 
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God through the Cross, having slain the enmity thereby . for 
through Him we both have access in one Spirit unto the Father.” 

In our own day, too, there is surely traceable a profound desire 
for a greater unity among Christian men, a unity which may one day 
even cause us to forget and to put away many of our diversities; but 
in the meantime this feeling of unity does draw together Christian 
men in some real sense, 

` In view of all this, we cannot help asking when-a school of - 
` theologians, which feels so much the sin of schism, will really take to — 
heart the low degree of probability on the basis of which it makes bold 
to unchurch by far the larger part of English-speaking Christians. 
They must admit on their own premisses the gravity of the error, to 
say the ‘least, for which they are responsible, if their principle of 
exclusiveness is not grounded in the very gospel of Christ and His 
Apostles, And yet they persist in what looks more and more like 
overweening self-confidence in their quasi-infallibility. If they could 
and did claim infallibility in the reading of history, they would be 
justified ex hypothesi, How they can be justified without it, when 
repudiated by the overwhelming weight of historical authority, English 
and Continental, we fail to see. ‘Infallibility we understand; the 
security of the judgments of the orbis terrarum we can appreciate ; 
the reasonable confidence of scholars we can -recognise; but not one 
of these, as living factors, lies behind this school’s: confidence in their 
own reading of the lessons of the past. And still they insist on their 
own way, their terms of unity, or none af any price. Surely such 
an attitude could be justified only by a far higher degree of pro- , 
bability than, as we have striven to show, abracos to these exclusive 
theories. One needs at least to be well within such a party, not to 
_ feel the extreme precariousness of its logical and moral position. 


VERNON BARTLET, 
Tutor of Mansfield College, Oxford. 


A, J. CARLYLE, 
Chaplain and Tutor of University CoHege, Oxford. 


HOW THE COMMUNION, TABLES WERE 
SET ALTAR-WISE : 


A STORY OF EXCOMMUNICATION. 


N the “ Proceedings ” of the Bath Natural History and Antiquarian 
Field Club for 1875, there lies buried an interesting paper by 
Mr. E. Green, “On some Excommunications and Public Pénances 
in Somerset in, the time of Archbishop Laud.” Some of the docu- 
ments and manuscripts quoted in it throw a light on the history and 
discipline of the Church of England which will doubtless come as a 
surprise to a good many readers. To those relating to the parish of 
Beckington I wish more especially to draw attention. 

Orders had been issued under various pains and penalties —which, 
"be it observed, have never been legally repealed—that the communion 
tables should be placed “ altar-wise ” against the east walls of the’ 
churches, that they should be protected by altar-rails, and that upon 
the “ altars” so erected “ Romish furniture,” as the Articles against 
Laud term it, should be placed, consisting of “two great silver candle- 
sticks with tapers in them, besides basons and other silver vessels.” 
Commissioners were appointed by the bishops to visit the churches in 
their dioceses and see that the law was carried out. In many cases the 
work of the commissioners was seconded by the clergy or by pious 
laymen, and a period of restoration began which anticipated that of 
. the nineteenth century. Large sums of money were spent by certain 
of the landed nobility in repairing or restoring the churches which 
their ancestors had despoiled ; thus at Abbey Dore, Viscount Scnda- 
more made the Abbey church once more fit for divine service, and 
re-erected the stone altar which had been overthrown. The ancient 
altar-slab which was thus, restored to its old place against the east 
wall in accordance with the injunction of the supreme court is one of 
the few which still remain in our English churches. 

But while the work of the bishops and their commissioners was 
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-seconded in many cases, there were many more cases in which it 
encountered the most violent opposition. The towns were, speaking 
broadly, Puritan, while the country, where it had not remained Roman, 
‘was largely infected by the Puritan leaven. ‘The Church cf England, 
as we understand it, was mainly confined a the Court and the 
Universities. 
- Among ‘the parishes in which the new orders were opposed and 
- -disregarded was Beckington in Somersetshire, and what happened 
‘there may be regarded as typical of what was happening elsewhere. 
In 1638, Dr. William Pierce, the Bishop of Bath and, Wells, published 
the new orders in his diocese, and appointed commissioners to see 
` that they were executed. The chancels of the churches were to be 
-conformed to that of the cathedral of Wells, the communion tables 
to be set up “ altar-wise,” railed in and furnished with candlesticks and 
-candles. The clergy and churchwardens were called upon to inform 
one against the other, disobedient clergy being presented to the bishop 
by the churchwardens, and disobedient churchwardens by the clergy. 
At Beckington it was the churchwardens, James Wheller and John 
_ Fry, who were recalcitrant. They had the support of the parishioners 
as well as of the lord of the manor, “ Mr. John Ashe.” The episcopal, 
commissioners had found that the communion table in Beckington 
-church was standing in the middle of the chancel, surrounded by a + 
“ wainscot border” and door, above which were seats for the communi- 
cants. They accordingly reported that the church did not possess “a 
decent communion table, neither was it placed under the east window, 
nor railed in otherwise than with a border about it where the communi- 
cants knelt, and that there were seats above the table.” All this was 
-accordingly commanded to be changed. The churchwardens, however, 
protested, and on June 9, 1635, were in consequence cited to appear 
before the bishop’s court at Wells, over which William Hunt, the 
surrogate, and Dr. Duck, the chancellor of the diocese, presided. : 
Here they were again admonished to obey the injunctions thet had been 
issued, and to certify that they had done so by October 6 following. 
But the admonishment produced no effect, and the delinquents were 
therefore excommunicated in open court by the bishop. 
Excommunication in those days was no light matter. ` It brought 
with it civil as well as ecclesiastical disabilities. , Those who were 
under sentence of the greater excommunication were ‘not only excluded 
from all church services and forbidden to sit at table with any but 
members of their own family, they were also unable to perform any 
legal act, and after forty days, if they remained unabsolved, could be 
‘sent to the county gaol. It is needless to-add that that no excom- 
municated person could be buried in consecrated ground. 
An appeal was allowed, however, to the Court’ of AAvohes, i if the 
excommunicated person was backed by a sufficient number of his 
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neighbours, and more especially by a full purse. To the Dean of the 
Court of Arches, accordingly, the churchwardens of Beckington went. 
In their defence they put forward the following fourteen articles, 
as reasons for their refusal to move the’ communion table from the 
place in which it stood : 


“& (1) We have noe Injunction from his Royall Maiestie, 

“« (2) Noe statute confirmed by Act of Parliament. 

“(3) Noe Canon at all for ye altering of the Table. 

“ (4) Noe articles to which we are sworne. 

‘«(5) Wee expect noe change of Religion (blessed be God). 

“ (6) Wee are to continue ye year of ye Church. : 

“(7 As we should be hereafter questioned in Parliament we know not 
how to answer it. 

“ (8) Nor dare wo call in question ye manner or forme of Religion soe 
longe hapily established. ; 

“ (9) We have nothing to doe to place things in ye chancell. 

(10) We be sworne to have’God before our eyes and not man, and to 
‘looke to ye suppression of vice and maintenance of vertue, and we know noe 
vice in ye antient standing of ye Table, nor vertue in ye innovatinge it to a 
high altar. 

“ (11) It is prohibited in ye table of degrees, in ye last date of it. 

* (12) All ye orthodox Bishops, Governours of ye Church upon refor- 
_mation in King Edward's time of blessed memorye have either written, or 
preached against altering ye Table. 

“ (13) Divers of ye Bishops and the eminent Divines in Queen Marie's time 
have sealed the same with their blood. 

“ (14) All ye modern Bishops, Governours of ye Church since ye established 
reformation in Queen Elizabeth’s Raigne, Kinge James, and King Charles, 
for almost 80 years have not altered ye antient standing of ye Communion 

Table, nor hath beene attempted untill this 2 or 8 years.” 


The result of this appeal was a letter from the dean, Sir John 
Lambe, to the bishop, asking the latter to absolve the appellants for 
_@ short period of time, in the hope that they might thereby be 
induced to,submit. This the bishop did with some reluctance, the 
absolution being extended over twenty-seven days. But all was of 
no avail, and at the end of the time specified, as the churchwardens 
continued obdurate, they were again excommunicated in open court 
on January 18, 1686. Shortly afterwards, at the Lent Assizes, they 
were further indicted for brawling in church, probably in conse- 
quence of an attempt upon their part to prevent the removal of the. 
table. Thereupon they appealed again to the Court of Arches, 
sending at the same time a petition to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
to which about a hundred signatures were attached. The petition ran 
as follows: . ; i 


1 


“We the inhabitants and parishioners of Beckington do humbly certify 
that the Communion Table of our Church hath and doth stand in the midst 
of the chancel, being the most convenientest place, time out of mind and 
beyond the remembrance of any of our parishioners now living. And that 
near threescore years since the pavement of the said chancel upon which 
the Communion Table standeth was new made,.and, in the new making 


a 
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A 


thereof raised about a foot above the rest of the ground, and then also com- 
passed about with a fair wainscot border in which there is only one wainscot 
door to come into the, said Table, which door is kept fast and none doth 
enter thereat but the Minister and such as he doth require, which said 
Communion Table doth at the day of the date hereof stand so conveniently 
and decently as aforesaid. And we the said parishioners with an unani- 
mous consent do humbly pray, That it may so continue freed from all 
innovation, and so do humbly take our leavés. Dated this 19tk of Decem- 
ber 1635.” 


The petition received scant courtesy at the hands of the erchbishop. 
Those who had signed it were threatened with all the terrors of the 
High Commission Court and ordered to obey their bishop, while the 
archbishop declared that he would ‘“ lay ” their two solicitors “ by the 
heels,” The Court of Arches also decided against them, and an 
appeal to the King himself produced’ no reply. Altogether as much 
as £1800 had now been spent in legal proceedings without any result ; 
and after the churchwardens had remained excommunicated for about 
a year they were finally arrested on a writ of Capias excommunicatum 
and imprisoned in the county gaol. 

The rigours of prison life, however, proved too much for the 
constancy of the delinquents, and at their own “ earnest request and 
submission ” they were released and absolved, in consideration of the 
following penance. First of all, on June 26, 1637, they were to 
stand in the middle aisle of Beckington church, and there, after the 
Gospel for the day had been read, “ openlie and penitentlie” and in a 
loud voice repeat the following declaration after the rector : 


_, “We James Wheiler and John Frie doe here before this Congregation 

assembled acknowledge and confesse that we have grievously: offended the 
Divine Maiestie of Almighty God and the laws ecclesiasticall of this Realme 
of England in that we have in contemptuous manner refused to remove the 
Communion table in the Chancell of the parish Church of Beckington and to 
place it close under the East wall of the said Chancell in the same manner 
and forme as the Communion Table standeth in the Cathedrall Churche in 
Wells, and to remove the seates placed above the said table; being hereunto 
lawfully and judiciallye monished and warned by the Right reverend father 
in God, the Lord Byshop of Bathe and Wells. And in that for our con- 
tempt and disobédience in not performing the said lawfull command of the 
said reverend father wee have suffered ourselves to be lawfully excom- 
munzicated and so to stand for the space of one whole year last past or 
thereabouts, not fearing or regarding the dreadful Censure of the Church. 
And in like manner have suffered ourselves to be lawfullye aggravated and 
, signified according to the laudable lawes and statutes of this Realme, thereby 

in a loyall manner to compell us to our due obedience to the lawfull com- 

mand of the Churche, and wee doe hereby protest that we are right 
` heartily sorry-for the same. And we doe faithfullie promise never from 
henceforth to .offend in the like again, but to demeane ourselves as shall 
become good Christians and dutiful subjects. And we do ask God forgive- 
ness for this our synne and offence and’ you all here present for our evill 
example. And we doe desire you all to pray for us and with us to Almighty 
God that it may please him of his infinite goodness to forgive us of this 
our offence.” 
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This declaration made, the penitents were required to kneel dowg 
and say the Lord’s Prayer. ' ; 

' A certificate that the penance had been performed was PET 

to the bishop by the rector of Beckington and his two new church- 
wardens, one of whom, it should be noted, was unable to write. But 
the penance itself was by no means complete. It had still to be 
gone through on the two following Sundays in the parish churches of 
Frome Selwood and SS. Peter and Paul, at Bath, the fact being 
certified in each case by the incumbent and churchwardens as well as 
by an additional member of the congregation. The certificates were 
examined and passed by four members of the Episcopal Court, and 
the two penitents were at last duly reconciled to the Church. One of 
them, James Wheller, however, never got, over the disgrace of the 
penance, and: died shortly afterwards, as was alleged, in consequence 
of it. 

It is needless to point out the conclusions which’ may be drawn 
from this curious history. But there is one point in connection with 
it which cannot be overlooked, The transformation of the communion 
table of Beckington into a “high altar” is part of the history which 
has made the Church of England such as it is to-day. Writers and 
speakers whose knowledge of the past is but slight often seem to 
imagine that the Reformation in England was confined to the middle 
of the sixteenth century. So far as the Church of England is con- 
cerned, however, that is not the case. The Prayer-book and formu- 
laries under which the modern Churchman lives did not take their 
final shape till after the Restoration. They were the work of men 
who had grown up under the influences of Laud and Pierce, and who’ 
would have heartily sympathised with the Bishop of Bath and Wells 
in his treatment of the churchwardens of Beckington. The doctrine 
and discipline of the English Church, as they exist to-day, were 
finally moulded; not by the compilers of the second Prayer-book of 
Edward VI., the use of which never extended beyond a few months, 
but by Churchmen who excommunicated and imprisoned the opponents 
of altars and candlesticks, who drove the spiritual forefathers of the, 
Evangelical movement from their pulpits and parishes, and who even, 
while engaged in the revision of the Prayer-book, introduced the use 
of incense into the cathedrals and Chapel Royal. We need not 
wonder that the position of the Church of England is so little intel- 
ligible to all except its own members, and is not always pee 
even to them. : 


A. z. Biik, 


THE PROSPECTS OF AUSTRALIAN 
FEDERATION. 


FTER prolonged and serious difficulties the vote has at length 
been taken of the population of four of the six colonies of 
Australia on the subject of Federation. A Convention representing . 
five of the six colonies contrived to arrive at a decision of the nature 
and terms of the measure that should be submitted to the popular - 
vote. Queensland was not represented, though it was understood that 
the opportinity would .be given it to join later.on. . The vote of 
Western Australia has not been taken, as the Bill has not yes earned 
the approval of its Legislature. The result of the voting, as received 
by telegraph, is as follows. Allowance may possibly have to be 
made for afew votes one way or the other in the final compilation : 


` 


i . Votes for. Votes against, 
New South Wales ` i » 70,990 cas 65,619 
Victoria . . , . i 100,520 a hag 22,099 
South Australia . , . » , 25,774 “te 13,846 


Tasmania ; 5 5 s « 12,700 ses 2,700 
` 209,984 4. 104,264 


As far as concerns New South Wales the result is. not efficient, as 
the Act authorising the vote to be taken stipulated for at least 80,000 
votes to be recorded in the affirmative to make the decision affective. 
Looking at the numbers in the aggregate, it must be admitted that a 
vote of more than two to ‘one is a not uncertain approval. . But, 
eliminating the New South Wales figures, the result for the other 
three colonies is 138,994 for the Bill, 38,645 against. In two cases 
the majority is highly satisfactory. Victoria and Tasmania each show — 
a majority of more than four to one, but in South Australia it is not 
quite two to one. We incline to think that, even if the minimum had. 
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been attained in New South Wales, the authorities‘would have been 
justified in displaying a great deal of hesitation at accepting the 
result in the face of the large number of votes in the negative. 

This is a fair reply to the complaint that is made that the minimum 
was fixed at too high a figure. The Premier of New South Wales, 
the Right Hon. Mr. Reid, has been-blamed for half-hearted action. 
The reflection seems to be unjust, He was not contented with several 
features of the measure as it was turned out by the Convention. Still, 
he loyally supported it, even though one of his colleagues seriously 
condemned it and placed himself at the head of the Opposition after 
resigning his seat in the Cabinet. ‘But Mr. Reid properly felt it 
necessary that there should be no misconception of the measure, and 

_ did not disguise that it failed in altogether securing his approval. 
His responsibility would have been enormous if he had not made it 
_ clear that the proposed Constitution did not entirely content him. 

Looked at from a strictly dispassionate point of view, it is 
impossible uot to recognise that the inclusion of New South Wales in 
the Federation in the face of the great opposition it encountered might 
have proved a serious calamity. To give the new Constitution a fair 
start zealous enthusiasm would have been necessary. When once 
the Union was completed by Imperial Act there would be no drawing 
back. The strong opposition in New South Wales would have placed 
that colony in fetters at the very commencement, and nullified its 
usefulness. A powerful party would have grown up inclined to make 
the worst instead of the best of the new Constitution. Under any 
circumstances a Federation which included New South Wales would 
be subject to many wrenches painful to the high-spirited population 
of the colony, Ifthe Union did not include Queensland, New South 
Wales would have been at’ the extremity of the Commonwealth, with 
little power to carry the measures it thought desirable. If, however, 
it started with a desire to make the best of things, it would in time, 
no doubt, have secured a powerfal position. But, with a start so 
ominous of discontent, it would be hopeless to expect any cordiality 
of action. ; l - 

New South Wales, having regard to its wealth, population, and 
territory, could not be expected to submit to a subordinate position. 
The interests of the other colonies would certainly clash with the 
parent colony in many particulars. It is to be remembered that 
Victoria and Queensland were carved out of New South Wales. ` 
There must be many men living who can ‘remember the frantic 
rejoicing in Victoria when an independent position was assigned to 
that colony. The same delight was exhibited in Queensland when it 

‘gained its freedom. It would be a shallow view to suppose that 
federation not cordially welcomed would -be regarded by the mother 
eolony as bringing back its old truants. Rather it would be cons 
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sidered that those truants had captured, their former, chief. If a 
combination could hayé been arranged’ on terms satisfactory to New 
South Wales, such considerations would not have arisen, At any 
rate, the sense that the reunion was voluntary would have relieved it 
of any bitter memory. But if federation were a measure forced on 
` the colony in the face of powerful opposition, the colonists would 
recall what Victoria and Queensland used to think of the domination of 
the mother colony, and lament the complete reversal of the position. 

After many oscillations, New South Wales has shown a decided 
preference for free trade. But it is almost certain the policy would 
. have had to be surrendered if the colony joined the new combination. 
This would mean a great sacrifice to those who still remained of the 
same way of thinking. Again, Sydney could scarcely hope to become 
the seat of government, and it would be bitterly galling to the 
colonists to see their beloved city, with its magnificent harbour, 
relegated to a secondary position. 

We are not unmindful of the vast benefit to Australia itself and 
to the Empire that would follow in the wake of Australian combina- 
tion. But it may be a too ambitious design to expect to net the 
whole continent in one cast. Had New South Wales joined willingly, 
all the difficulties in the way would have yielded to tact and time. 
But now that it appears that New South Wales would only join as an 
unwilling captive, the most desirable course seems to be to federate 
the three colonies that have approved, together with West Australia 
if it will join. It will be far easier for this limited Federation to 
arrange terms with the mother colony-and Queensland than to go 
through the whole proceedings again. The Bill prepared by the 
Convention we believe provided for some of the colonies federating in 
the absence of a unanimous approval. Ultimate complete federation 
would be more readily attained if a substantial nucleus were 
formed. ` 

New South Wales has asked for another conference of Premiers to 
amend the measure in accordance with the views of that colony. But 
the obvious reply of some of the Premiers was that they had no man- 
date to alter the terms of federation. If an alteration were made, 
another vote would have to be taken, especially as the amendments 
would probably comprise conditions already refused by the Convention. 
The telegrams which have passed between the Premiers since the votes 
were taken are somewhat singular. Mr. Reid opened the corre- 
spondence by suggesting “a Conference to consider a modification of- 
the Commonwealth Bill so as to make it acceptable to New South 
Wales.” Mr. Kingston, the Premier of South Australia, at once 
replied that “ South Australia must definitely decline to take part in 
an attempt to reject a Constitution which has been adopted by the 
majority of the people in all the federated States, and to substitute 
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another more‘favourable to one State, on which the people have not 
been afforded an opportunity of voting.” Sir-John Forrest, Premier 
of Western Australia, telegraphed that he was not in favour of ‘the 
course proposed by Mr. Reid, and could not attend a conference of 
Premiers. Sir George Turner, Premier of Victoria, telegraphed that, 
while anxious to do anything to secure federation on reasonable 
terms, he doubted whether Victoria would accept the suggestion for a ` 
conference of Premiers. He concluded by asking Mr. Reid to submit 
the proposed amendments, Later on, after consulting the other 
members of the Cabinet, Sir George wired that, if Mr. Reid would ` 
again communicate with the other Premiers, Victoria would agree to 
a conference, but only on the understanding that the Bill as amended 
must bə accepted by'the electors of New South Wales before’ being 
, again submitted to the people of the other colonies. To this Mr. 
Reid replied that, while he received with pleasure Sir George Turner's 
telegram agreeing to a conference, he desired to point ont that it 
. would be a waste of time for the Premiers to meet “unless it were 
proposed to make the Federation Bill more acceptable to New South . 
' Wales by granting not merely immaterial concessions, but matters of . 
substance.”. Sir E. Braddon, Premier of Tasmania, telégraphed to 
Mr. Reid that he entirely concurred in the opinion of Mr. Kingston, 
Premier of South Australia, that no conference should attempt to 
amend the Federation Bill which had been passed by a majority in 
four colonies. He added that it would be subversive of principle if 
the Premiers sought to go behind the backs of the people to alter the 
work which their vote has approved, He accordingly declined to be 
a party to a conference. Sir George Turner exhibited nice tact and 
conciliation, but the other Premiers did not strive to veil their refusals 
by courteous phrases. Mr. Reid was evidently not pleased with Sir 
' E. Braddon’s reply, and at once wired: “I accept your strongly 
‘worded message as a final refusal to join in a conference of Premiers, 
and will make no further communication to you on the subject.” - 
On Jane 20 a somewhat precise description of the requirements of 
New South Wales was telegraphed home, and appeared in the 
Financial News, as follows: í í , 
“Sydney, June 19.‘The New South Wales Ministry demands th 
following amendments to the Federation Bill: (1) It insists that the 
Federal capital shall be located in New South Wales, and not made Federal 
- territory; (2) the continuance of the powér of appeal to the Privy Council ; - 
(3) full rights of control over New South Wales rivers ; (4) the elimination, 
of Sir E. Braddon’s clause regarding the colonies’ portion of the contribution- 
to the revenue of the Commonwealth; (5) the distribution of the surplus of 
revenue per capita, and the abolition of the bookkeeping system ; (6) any 
deficiency to be made good by the State in which it arises; (7) the provision 
for equal representation in the Federal Senate to be amended, or else a bare 
majority at a joint sitting of both Houses to decide disputes, with a referen- 
dum to the whole people voting as one nation, instead of as separate Statés, 
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‘as the ultimate decision ; (8) bounties to be paid by the States canting 
_ them, not by the Commonwealth; (9) if railways be taken over by the 
State, the debts must be assumed also: 

“<The Government will goto the country on this programme, Mr. 
‘Want has re-joined the Ministry, and has been re-sworn as Attorney- 
General.’ ” 


Looked at as a whole, this correspondence does not enconrage any 
hope that an early federation can be effected to include New South 
Wales. Even were it possible to manœuvre that colony into a com- 
bination at the present time, we have already given reasons why the’ 
proceeding would be hazardous. In the endeavour to carry out great. 
measures of public policy care should always be taken to stop short of 
exerting excessive pressure on unwilling participants. In this case it 
is evident that patience will sooner or later secure the end in view. 
If three or four .of the colonies combine, the machinery of federation 
will be set in motion and the means be available to enter into definite 
agreements with New South Wales and Queensland. Probably one 
of the difficulties will disappear. People will soon recognise that a 
freedom of trade which embraces the whole continent of Australia is 
a much more substantial advantage than a partial freedom of trade 
with outside countries. . 

We by no means undervalue the importance of including New 
South Wales in the Federation, and recognise that to secure that end 
it would be wise of the other colonies to make considerable sacrifices. 
But when the matter reaches a stage at which it appears probable 
that the whole scheme of federation may be upset if New South Wales 
is made an indispensable condition, it is surely wise to remember the 
homely adage, “ Half a loaf is better than no bread.” A federation 
of the other colonies, even if it does not embrace New South Wales, 
is of vast: importance, and it must not be forgotten that such a 
federation will, in all probability, lead to the ultimate inclusion of 
New South Wales. 

The most touching incident of the votes lately takon was a telegram 
from the Premier of Canada, couched in fervid terms, wishing success 
to the federation of the Australian colonies. Canada knows by expe- 
rience what benefits arise from the close union of the different parts 
of a vast'territory. Australia, it is true, has not the same imme- 
diate stimulus that Canada had in the juxtaposition of a powerful 
foreign country, and equally it has not the same difficulties with which 
to contend. The time appears to be at hand for an intimate 
connection between the Dominion and its powerful neighbonr. 
Australian federation would probably be soon followed by a federation 
of a great part of Africa. The Empire would then proceed on its 
genial mission of progress and civilisation, secure of powerful aid in 
every quarter of the globe. ' JULIUS VOGEL, 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF EAST LONDON. 


x 


LOOK backwards over twenty-five Hast London years, discovers 

the growth and decay of things good and bad. The end is 

better than the beginning. It may be that the love of excitement has 

grown and the sense of reverence decayed, but during the same time 

there has been a growth of order and of mutual consideration, a decay 
of brutality and of superstition. The change has been for good. 

The leaven which works changes is for the most part out of 
sight. The kingdom of heaven cometh not by observation. The 
most powerful forces which during this period have been modifying 
East London are not to be discovered by any human instrument. 
As it was in the beginning so it is now. He whose voice was not 
heard in the street—not Theudas with his noisy band and not the 
Roman power—was founding a world-wide empire. Those now whose 
work will appear in the Last Day are those who, perhaps unknown 
even to themselves, have 


“Taught weak wills how much they can, 
And cried to each self-weary man— 
Thou must be born again!” 


The greatest help to every society is a human life, and although it 
may be impossible to say of “him” or “her” that it is by them the 
best changes in East London have come, it is possible to assert that it 
is some one’s unselfish service given humbly as by “one under 
authority,” some one’s communion with God, enjoyed as if ey right, 
which lie at the root of lasting changes. 

It is tempting to speak of such people as they have come under 
one’s notice. There is a man, cultivated and not to say, brilliant, who 
year after year has gone in and out among the families of a small 
neighbourhood. He has made‘no converts, established no institutions ; 
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but the example of his chivalrous service, the contact with his spirit- 
uality, the touch through him with an eternal and a good God; have 
stirred up sleeping natures and created a. reforming fire fed‘ from 
beneath, oo ` i 

There is another—a woman—who, belonging to no society and 
having no list of the rescued, was for many years & power among 
fallen women. She had an indignation against wrong which made 
the lowest feel they had a friend who so cared for them as to be angry 
at their sin. She made vivid to them a power which their conscience 
recognised, and taught them through their own experience that God 
isin the world. >  . 
' Those people—the unknown good—those who make daily gifts, 
and never blot them with a name—those who in their families’ and 
neighbourhoods let their light shine for the glory of God—these. are ` 
the real reformers of the world. It was a few disciples and not a 
great organisation by which Christianity was spread, and it is still by 
individual lives—even if they are associated with churches, chapels, ° 
armies, or missions—that the Christian spirit permeates society. The 
great ones are, in one sense, those whose deeds are to themselves 
unknown, and who ask, “.When saw I Thee an-hungered and fed . 
Thee ?” i 

This fact ‘as to the real spiritual force must be remembered as 
' in the following pages various agencies are passed in review. The 
unseen, the power of forgiving sins, is the real; but the seen, the’ 
power of making the lame walk, is that alone by which judgment can 
, be made. i . 

The agencies for good are themselves numberless, and not to be . 
estimated by one observer; but eminent above all is the School 
Board, which twenty-five years ago opened its first school in White- 
chapel. Its subsequent buildings have shown almost continuous 
improvement, and its methods of teaching have gone on developing. 
Its influence has been far more than that which is measured by the 
inspector. ~The buildings show signs of ® care rarely given even to 
churches in East London. Every department bears evidence of 
thoughtful arrangement and everything is kept in repair. Windows 
are cleaned and mended, the right-thing is used for the right purpose, 
and the “ make-shift” with which East Londoners are so ‘familiar is 
- here absent. The staff, moreover, offer an example of business methods 
applied to the concerns of the ‘people. The members come as regularly 
and work as responsibly as-those who are employed in some great 
brewery, factory, or dockyard. The idea is encouraged that education 
“is a serious matter—as serious as business, something othar than a 
parson’s fad, and not to be lightly neglected. 

The Board as a piece of machinery has done much; but it is so 
much morejthan mere machinery. -The teachers and managers are 
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human, and, up to the présent, official control has not prevented them 
from showing their human sympathy. Many‘have used their position 
to become friends both of children and parents. These delight to 
make the schoolroom interesting with flowers end pictures and pets ; 
they go walks together into the country or to public exhibitions ; 
they form school clubs and‘hold together old scholars with traditions 
of school honour. ~ : i E ; 

The teachers who do these things would be the first to testify to 
the help they receive from local managers. In fact, it is lecal 
managers who have restrained officialism. At times they may pre- 
vent the smooth working of some rule or fail to understand the 
importance of some detail ; but they give to School Board methods a 
‘variety which is-life, and commend measures which, without their 
gifts, would’ be resented. ’ 4 

"A School Board may at any moment become a hindrance to educa- 
tion, a mere educational drill-sergeant. The London Board has not ` 
been such a hindrance, and its success is largely due to the presence 
of managers who give a sort of human touch to the necessary 
machinery, and .make the schools what Matthew Arnold used to hold 
the best test of efficiency —“ human.” One man—a manager—visits his 
school almost daily before going to business. He is the trusted friend 
‘of teachers, to whom he lends books, with whom he goés expeditions, , 

_ and whom he frequently entertains. He is known to all the children, 
and from his sympathy come the plans for meetings and parties, 
` the suggestions for recreation, the provision of flowers and pets.. If 
breakfasts or dinners are organised for the hungry he frequently takes 
the meals with them. He thus humanises both discipline and relief. 
" Next to the School Board as an agency eminent among those which 
‘have effected change must be placed “the Dockers’ Strike.” . Battles, 
with their bloodshed and fierce antagonism, have often marked the 
crisis from which improvement has begun.: They may not themselves 
be the cause of good, but they mark the rise of forces long active, and 
give, as it were, a name to a spirit. Ideas ‘have often to be baptized, 
in blood. The Battle of the Docks provoked at the time much strong 
language and some strong’ action. , Untrue things were said, violent 
feelings were aroused, and suffering was caused. No one. would say 
that a strike or a battle was wholly good; but the Dock Strike gave 
form and permanence to two hopes long struggling for expression—— 
oné to get rid of casual labour, the other to redeem dock ‘labour from 
contempt. ` a DS A 
"The càsùals have diminished—increasing, perhaps, for the moment, 
the number of vagrants. ‘There can be’no transition without suffering, 
- no growth without sacrifice. Other agencies must «deal with, such 
results, but the diminution of casual labour is the diminution of a 


cause’ most destructive of character. à 
Tor 
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Irregularity induces a dislike of regularity, and the powers of 
sustained action fail.’ It offers inducements to drunkenness and 
idleness. The casual hand is always poor and often dissolute. The 
limits put upon casual work and the consciousness among the regular 
hands that their position is due to their own efforts have made a dis- 
tinct change in the prevailing opinion: of East London. 

The fact that in the hour of trial some educated men put their . 
powers at the service of the Dockers’ Committee has also entered deeply 
into the memory of many. These.men attended committee meetings, 
kept accounts; distributed pay, and, if need be, worked all through 
the. night, getting neither notice nor credit, while they shared the 
barden of the strikers, - ‘ 

Opinion is contagious, and the improved habits of late years are very 
largely to be traced to the presence of forces shortly summed up,in 
‘the. phrase, “the Dockers’ Strike.” ` 

Other agencies for good are, as it has been said, numberless ; some 
altogether unknown to the present writer, and some, like the Salva- 
tion Army, outside his experience, Those with which he has been 
associated, and of: which he can speak with authority without depre- 
ciating others, may be described as agencies whose motto has been 
the “ Best for All.” f i 
` Mr. Edmund Denison, who, with Mr. Edmund Holland, was a 
' ‘pioneer of the new way of- charity, used‘to say that “ East Londoners 
did not put on their gloves till they reached the Bank.” This is a 
parable, and by it is implied that the second-rate was held to be good 
enough for the poor. io 

The churches, of which many had lately been built, were cheap 
structures, with signs of cheapness manifest in brickwork and wood- 
work. They had no endowment, and the’only resource available ‘for 
repairs and service expenses was the small pence of the offertory. 
The people of the West End felt for themselves the aid to worship to 
‘be.found in the awe or beauty of their places of worship; the péople 
-of the East were left to use mean,.draughty, and often leaking 
` buildings, unhelped by music or even clean sniplices. i 

To take another example. There was one standard of order, for 
„Tich neighbourhoods and another for poor.’ The police enforced, at 
any rate, the appearance of respectable conduct on the people who 
walked West London thoroughfares, while they allowed noise and 
rioting and fighting to be common in East London. Criminal quarters 
‘had their convenience. : They formed a sort of reserve in which to 
find criminals; and the disorderly, degrading life of such a quarter 
-did not matter in Whitechapel.as it would have mattered in Belgravia, 

And. it was not only the police who applied a low standard of order: 
-other authorities were content that the streets should be less well 
made and less often cleaned, that there should be less lighting and 
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_ less space, that the dwellings should be less fit ‘for habitation, andthe- 
relief of distress less adequate, 

Twenty-five years ago there were great criminal quarters which 
have now been scattered; there were houses covering acres of ground 
which have been condetined as unfit for habitation; there were then 
in the whole Tower Hamlets no ‘public baths where now there are 

‘ five—still very few for half a million people; there were’ no public 
libraries where now there are four ; there were only one or two smal} 
. open spaces where now they are frequent—quiet oases in the desert 
of houses in which the tired may rest. The local boards’ employed 
one inspector where now they employ two or three, and paid scant 
attention to the needs for’ health and order which have now their first 
consideration. The Boards of Guardians were more or less careless 
of administration of vast sums on relief which did not relieve. The 
infirmaries, hardly free of pauper nurses, were gloomy places and 
dreaded by the poor, and the out-relief given by favour produced only 
habits of grudging and cringing. The „philanthropists, competing 
with one another, made one recipient drunk while they left another 
to starve. In the West End the present standard had not been 
reached, but methods had been applied there not dreamed of as 
necessary in Hast London. 

But the most striking example of the difference in the treatment of 
the two neighbourhoods remains to be noticed. In the West there 
was some provision for higher education, in the Hast there was none. 
A boy employed during twelve hours a day travelled late in the 
evening to a West London class that he might learn chemistry. 

‘There were no institutes with low fees and high teaching, no technical 
cldsses to interest those weary of book learning, no history or literary 
lectures to give wings to a longing to rise out of the narrow ruts of 
the present, no picture exhibitions to suggest the thought of a larger 
world, no high-class music so plentiful and so popular as to help to 
order the tastes and the’ hopes of the people. Such things were 
“ gloves,” only necessary west of the Bank. 

Those who felt otherwise—believing that what was good for the 

. rich must also be good for the poor—set before themselves as an ideal 
an East London as well furnished for life as West London. Their 
motto was—as has been said—‘ The Best for All”; and their efforts 

' may be traced in the following order : 

(1) The reform of the methods of relief. 

(2) The provision of habitable houses, baths, and open spaces. ` 

(3) The establishment of thé means of higher education. i 

(4) The making of facilities for personal contact. 
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(1) THE Riven OF THE Menors oF RELIEF. 


Relief—as it has been said—did not acti the needs of thé poor. 
Guardians and philanthropists gave without sufficient realisation that ` 
the recipients had minds and feelings as well as stomachs. The 
guardians gave out relief on the rough-and-ready testimony of the’. 
relieving officer that “ the applicant seemed destitute.” The, clergy 
and district visitors gave their doles without much knowledge, and 
often’ in reward of false statements. The, effect was widespread 
demoralisation. Those passed over gave up effort to become appli- 
cants, those relieved sank in. degradation and paverty increased. The 
pressing need was not more money to- spend in relief, but more 
thought in the expenditure. With this view men and women 
associated themselves with the guardians or formed committees of the 
Charity Organisation Society. They brought the best thought to 
bear on common problems, and -applied the best business methods to ` 
the administration of relief. “What folly,” critics sometinies said, . 
“ to spend half an hour in deciding if a poor woman shall have half a 
crown a week! We don’t take more time to ‘negotiate business 
involving thousands of pounds.” The reformers pursued their folly. 

There were some who were more attentive on Boards than business 
men at their offices. One’ gave up his holidays for many a year to 
miss no meeting, he never failed to study every new suggestion, and 
watched every detail of administration. He saw that every rule was 
obeyed, every order carried out, and further, by visits in the homes of 
the poor, heard their tale from their own lips in their own ‘surround- 
ings. 

The result of such activity—of the application, that is to say, of the 
best thought to reliei—has been a marked change. Out-relief is now 
given or refused with understanding. In three unions it has been 
abolished, to the immense advantage of all concerned; in others it has . 
been made more adequate to needs. Everywhere charity is given with 
some regard not only to the hunger of the applicant, but also to his 
character as a human being. Fewer.people relieve themselves by 
giving a dole and forget the next-day consequences. Fewer people 
try to cope with poverty by means of gifts. There will never be 
another Mansion House Fand. Instead of the old doles—the irregular 
gifts of food and coals—there are, now pension funds giving a means 
of quiet living to many hundreds of the worthy old, there are conva- 
lescent and country holiday funds} offering to thousands the ‘oppor- 


. tunity for renewing their health and their memories, there are 


provident dispensaries through which the sick may obtain a doctor's 
care without begging a letter or wasting hours in the out-patient . 
department, and there are gifts which, putting tools, machinery, or .. 
health within reach, enable the receiver to help himself and rise above , 
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n the need of other help. _ Instead of ‘the old institutions witli their 
pauper nurses and deterrent measures, there are infirmaries bright as , 
any hospital, with skilled nurses and resident doctors, homes’ in which 
the children are scattered far from pauper influences, some workhouses. 
in which education rather than depression .is the rule—often the 
_ reminder that if the law must be carried out strictly, humanity is 
_ present, and that a friend is near who ‘will sympathise and try to 
help. 


(2) THE Provision oF HABITABLE Houses. 


The development, however, of self-respect and other manly quaitties 
could not proceed far while bad air and dirt depressed the national 
health. It was little use to try and stimulate men and women to 
` exert themselves when their only.living-rooms were unfit for habitation, 
and their only means for cleanliness in a dirty neighbourhood such . 
water as they themselves could fetch in small vessels from distant 
stand-pipes. The reformers, therefore, early set themselves to open’ 
baths and washhouses—an effort in which Charles Kingsley assisted, ` 
—to provide recreation grounds, and to secure the substitution of sound 
for rotten houses. When, after sufficient agitation, “ the unhealthy 
areas” had been condemned, there was no great need of money to 
acquire the sitese Rich or richer people gave sufficient to build new 
“houses, and then sometimes ladies were found—pupils of Miss Octavia _ 
Hill—who were constituted rent collectors and nee of the 
property. 

- Much hes been said on the value of this method of nave and A 
much cannot be said. A decent house, where the windows fit, where 
some ventilation is possible, where water can easily be got, and refuse 
easily got rid off; where the colours are bright, and the oven 
convenient—is itself a powerful, educational agent.. But a house— 
even when so, arranged by the landlord—will hardly remain in the 
same condition without constant supervision. The ladies have been’ 
able to give such supervision, but, much more important, they have 
often become the recognised friends of the tenants. . There is one who - 
is always remembered because she nursed a tenant through his.last 
illness ; another whose advice at a-crisis saved thé whole family; and 
there are ‘many through whom came lessons in punctuality and 
opportunities of pleasure. 

The character of some areas has thus been altered. Whitechapel, ; 
through’ which narrow lanes meandered with overhanging houses—in 
which there were fæœtid courts approached through narrow doorways— 
where the underground offices and the filthy stairs made even visiting 
a danger—is now laid out in wide streets and well-built artisans’ 
dwellings.“ Many are still managed by lady collectors. Would that . 
the supply ‘of such service had kept pace with the supply of dwellings f ` 
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The erection of baths, the provision of open spaces, and the building 
of. houses would not be sufficient if the local authorities remained 
careless. , They have not.remiained so, and, sometimes inspired by one, 
who. has succeeded in getting a place on the Board, or else yielding to 
outside pressure excited by those of wider views, they have taken 


charge of open spaces, worked baths, and enforced sanitary regulations. 


The ‘recreation grounds of East London are not yet picturas such as 
Hyde Park offers in the West, but St. George’s-in-the-Hast—the 
poorest parish in London—has now its flowers, its green grass, and its 
shaded walks, The baths are still far too few'to tempt to. their use 
peoplé long c#reléss-of cleanliness, but, under the enlightened care of 
commissioners, those which have been þùilt are all that can be desired. 
The medical officers, if still without what they ask in the way of sufi- 
cient light and water, are more secure of support when they report 


nuisances perhaps hardly comprehended by those who suffer, but. 


known to’ be such by experts,-and gradually the limited supply of 
water is coming to be regarded as a crime., 

Living in Hast London is still’ depressing to health. The death-rate 
_ among children is still too high, the average stature is still too low, the 
deficiency of vitality is still so great ag to.make it hard for the people 
to respond to the call on their self-reliance or to enjoy those gifts of 
God which depend on the use of thought and admiration. But the 
_ change is very marked, and again it is largely due to the action of 

those who hold that. water and air and healthy dwellings are as 

necessary for the poor as for the rich. f i 


. s 
(3) Tue ESTABLISHMENT OF THE MEANS OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 


. When something ‘was being done to check the demorelisation. 


caused by a system of relief which regarded the people simply as 
animals to be kept quiet by. gifts of food, and when also something 
was being done to increase the bodily energy of the people, it was 
time also to provide other things to satisfy their emancipated mental 
and spiritual powers. Such things: as classes and lectures, in which 
they might learn of great deeds done in old’ time, share the thoughts 
and fancies of thinkers, and follow the discoveries of men of science ; 
such things as exhibitions of pictures, where, as through windows, 


' they might look gut into a larger and more beautiful world—also .- 


their own; and lastly, such things’ as concerts of high-class. music, 
where their hopes and aspirations—which in their dumbness had been 
driving them to drunkenness or gambling, as the dumb devil drove 
the possessed boy to cast. himself into the fire—might find restful 
expression, 

With this view, centres of University leading were established. A 
writer in the Progressive Review has told his tale of their struggles— 
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the small number first attracted by great names or from advertise- 
ments, the mockery of the wise of the time, the devotion of a few 
University and working’ men, the faith which survived all disconrage- 
ment, and the justification which has followed. 

With this view also classical concerts were given in echoolrooms . 
on Sunday evenings and oratorios performed in churches. Again . 
there were the objections that the poor did not care for such things, 
covering the greater objection that the poor ought not to care for - 
such things. But against opposition there were found men and women 
ready to organise and to sing. Such music. is still too rare, and the . 
tendency of indolence to give only what is demanded is still strong ; 

. but enough has been done to show that the best music is not too good » 
for the poor. The public and free performance of such music in the 

park, or in halls such as that of Columbia Market or the People’s. 
Palace, is within the reach of hope. 

With the same end in view, picture exhibitions have been esta- 

__ blished, at which, year after year, shows of the best modern pictures - 
- have been offered. The liberality of certain owners—notably of Mr. ` 
G. F. Watts—has been unfailing, and for sixteen -years a body of 
men and women have been faund ready to do the worrying and. 
responsible work of turning a schoolroom into a picture-gallery— 
fitted with pictures, catalogues, and watchers—to entertain 70,000 
persons. At first hardly any visitors could be induced to come, and. 
those who did come tended to romp around; but now they come not 
only in great numbers, but for the most part with the intention of. 
honest study, and with evident power of admiration. A permanent 
gallery where ldan exhibitions may be frequent is now almost within 
reach, thanks to the generosity of Mr. Passmore Edwards and some 
other friends of the East End. - 


b 


(4) THE Maxine FACILITIES FOR PERSONAL CONTACT. 


But all means for making tho best common must be second to those 
which offer a life. The best of the day is not in the things which a 
man can pass on to others, in pictures, music, books, or lectures. It 
is in himself, in what he is, in what he has been made by all he has 
received. The chief thing, therefore, which those -set themselves to 
do who had as their ideal a culiured society, was to bring about 
personal contact between East and West. Some such contact had 
been secured by meetings in which reforms had been carried out, on 
Boards, on school management committees, at clubs, as members of 
classes ; but a few hours’ meeting does not give the touch which is 
given by neighbourhood. Thus it was that settlements were started. ~ 

‘A few University men—University being a convenient term to 
represent the recipients of the best gifts of the time—came to live in 


$ 
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Whitechapel, intending to. ite their own lives and make friends with 

their neighbours. They did not ‘come as missionaries giving up 
for a period the decencies or even the luxuries to which they were 
used; neither did they come as proselytisers with some doctrine, 
social or réligious, to preach. They came. simply to live as they had 
found it best to live—to do such duties as fell to them as citizens, and 
to make friends. ‘They came, and -it would be pleasant ‘if it were 
permissible to tell of this one and of that one, of instances of giving 
and taking, of what they were, and of what they did. But after 


` fourteen years’ experience of the life of Toynbee Hall, if the first 


thought be that it is a small thing to talk about in reference to: half 
a million people, the second must be one of satisfaction. The con- 
tact has been formutual good. The “ University men” have acquired 
the knowledge and sympathy necessary to judgment, and the néigh- ` 
bours have learnt as by no other means the value of what is taught 
at a University. Good-will—which is the best of all good things 
—has been made more common. 4 

. This paper must ‘conclude as it PAE by the reminder that - 
it aims only to take account of the agencies within the writer's ken, 
and by the assertion that the strongést influences are the hidden and 
the spiritual. They, however, like the wind, blow unseen, and are 
only to be measured after they have passed. ; 
‘ The agencies of which some account has been given, may by some 


- readers be accounted secular. They seem to be directed by those 


whose aim is an earthly Paradise,.and to have no object beyond the. 
making of healthy and wealthy people. There is no proof which can 
be offered for or against this belief. ` For myself I can only say that 
those of these reformers I have most, intimately known have seemed 
to me to be moved by the service of God to the service of man. 

They have not been always orthodox; they have not been ‘easily 
classed under any denomination; but they have had a conception of. 


í a Divine Order which they have tried to copy and the sound of a call 


` they have tried to obey. Many have gone about as though “ under 


Ty 


authority” ; and so, while their efforts have been directly aimed to 
create better order, more consideratiow for others, and a greater 
enjoyment of life, their presence has sowed the seed of a nobler hope 
which will take. the place of’ that which is decaying, The reverent 
are those who teach reverence. 

SAMUEL A. BARNETT. 


` 


LIBERALISM AND EMPIRE, 


` 


ANY reasons perhaps are required to explain the rout of official 


Liberalism at the last election. From the Liberal party the - 


middle-class had received free trade-and enfranchisement. There was 
nothing more to get., The natural progress of events, and the 
development of education carried the gifts of Liberalism. on to the 
working-élass.. The middle-class, grown fat, and greedy for its domi- 
nance, kicked and ’verted. On the other hand, the workman feared 
for his beer, the social democrat ran amuck, respectable Liberals. 


sulked. Liberalism, distracted by competing claims, atid wishing to . 
carry the millennium at a single election, leaped at a dozen objects _ 


and failed. The atmosphere was unkindly. The party was suffering 
heavily through the: Unionist revolt. The transfer -of power from: 
Mr. Gladstone to his lieutenants kindled no enthusiasm, and set before 
the country no distinct issue. Home Rule would have been capable 
of settlement by compromise if the’ phantoms of socialist agenda had 
not alarmed the right wing of the Liberal-party and given it an 
excuse for a dignified scuttle. There has been: evidently no such 


transfer of allegiance throughout the country as was imagined in the — 


first days of elation and depression. The reaction has come without. 


leading or’ policy. In the Unionist party two powers have been - 


struggling for control: exiled Liberalism striving for space and air 5 
Conservatism á bit shy of its Unionist allies, yet exulting in the 
addition to its numbers and financial strength.° Hence we see efforts 
in a popular direction baulked or cut short. Concessions and doles 
are given, not with honest full hands, but by instalments. The 
Agricultural Rates Relief Act may have been a sincere blunder ; the 
Educational Grant is an undisguised challenge to the national senti- 
ment. Progressive municipal government is an object of dislike, but 


D 
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the « biting of thumbs has not yet developed . into a serious ' 
attack. l 

‘In foreign affairs it is difficult to refrain’ from pitying a Government , 
resigning itself to a period of rest and thankfulness after the distribu- 
‘tion of largesse to its supporters. From the moment the Unionist 
Cabinet took office the stage has been filled with challenges and com- 
motions. Amongst much that is .pitiable, it is only fair to admit 
that the Government might have done worse. The Jingo party in 
the United States, which threatened us over Venezuela, but which 
never carried the serious weight of. the country with it, is now 
occupied in actual warfare, whilst the large body of sober opinion, ` 
‘both in the States and Great Britain, appreciates with increasing 
clearness the permanent reconciliation of British and American 
interests, 

No doubt the position of this Sany in foreign politica i is .com- 
plicated by difficult issues. The conflict of colonial interests between 
the different European’ Powers makes alliances confusing. ‘The 
unanimity of object which prevails in Europe between ourselves and 
another State may disappear on the African or Asiatic continent. 
Too much has already been sacrificed to the maintenance of a 
Concert. Harmony is all very well, but the massed bands never play 
“ God'save the Queen.” Our arm, paralysed by our hold on Egypt, 
fell nerveless before European opposition to our intervention on behalf 
of Armenia. The Cretan question is only partially solved, and the 
country is considerably ruined. Greece has restored the reputation of 
Turkey, and generally the action of Europe in Hastern waters has 
been to’ strengthen and consolidate the waning power of Turkish 
oppression, In South Africa, and in China, the Government have only 
temporised. No sincere patriot desired them either to wage war on 
the Transvaal; or to withdraw our Ambassador from St. Petersburg ' 
because Russia occupied Port Arthur ; but in making concessions and 
in' refusing to be provoked into open hostility until our interests were 
seriously imperilled, we have failed to get value for the concessions in 

, the good will of those States to whom we have tendered them. 

It will, howeyer, be urged that enough has been said of the past, 
and that the Liberal party, in particular, cannot succeed by mere 
criticism. The country requires some assurance that ‘a transfer of 
‘power would be accompanied by a distinct policy and well-considered 

" measures of reform. It will not overthrow a blundering majority in 

favour of contending factions working under the ancient and noble 
title of Liberalism. Neither .must Liberals, careful of their reputa- 

tion and of the good. of their country, fetch about for some new 
measure which will only prove, a convenient election cry. Many 
reforms are desired; it is the fittest which must first come to birth. 

The reform of the House of Lords comprehends, it is true, all other 
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questions, ‘bat it would-be profitless to raise an agitation against that , 
- House until, by their systematic rejection. ‘of popular measures, a new 
: Government had unmasked the scientific obstruction. The “ mending 
or ending” cry is .not good enough in itself The sympathetic ` 
assistance. given by the House of Lords to.the present Conservative 
Government has for the time removed the reproach of its drag upon , 
legislation, Broadly speaking, the country does more than tolerate a 
Second Chamber. It would be better to retain its name and ancient 
usages, although the principle of hereditary succession followed other 
feudal claims into past history. A system of life peerages, under 
which the vacancies would be filled by the ‘Government of the day, 
whether Tory or Liberal; and a suspensive veto, or a joint vote with 
the Lower House in case of difference, would restore, the Upper 
House to the confidence of the nation, and so enable it to act-as the 
“ second thought ” of legislation: revising and improving,’ but always ` 
giving full expression to the national will. , The First Chamber, 
. with this judicious advicé behind it, might be.even more democratic. - 
Reform in electoral matters is necessary, but only incidentally. It 
‘is not a great'principle with’ which to fire the imagination of a nation. 
A local control of the liquor traffig can only be carried into effect: by a 


strong Government, and, whilst never to be overlooked, should occupy . - 


@ subordinate position. There is one measure, however, which could 
become the battle-cry of Liberalism. It would have the merit, at 
once, of reconciling Ireland to Great Britain, wiping away the reproach 
from the Liberals of favouring separation, and presenting a clear and 
cohesive idea of Imperial policy. 

The relation of the colonies to the mother country has changed 
altogether during the last forty years.’ The large freedom conceded 
to the growing colonies and the unbounded possibilities opening before 
them produced a self-reliance which worked for separation rather 
than for union with Great Britain. The extraordinary vitality of 
the United States suggested sister empires in the southern hemisphere 
which could work out their own political salvation withont fear and 
trembling, A marked change has recently set in, No longer do the 
colonies seek to cast off from the attraction of the mother country in 
order to try their fortunes on an errant orbit in space. The move- 
ment, once centrifugal, has become centripetal. One or two reasons 
_ for this change can be recalled. The extraordinary competition in 
- colonial expansion among’ the chief European nations has brought 
home to the colonies the fact that the broad shadow of England, is 
projected from a great rock. Not only has the scramble for Africa 
- furnished.an object-lesson, but the German warships at Samoa, the 
French flag on the New Hebrides, and the partition of New Guinea 
suggest to the young States that thé wilderness of the world is no 
longer unclaimed and solitary, and that the effective.defence of their 
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own EENEN implies the assistance of. a powerful navy, which can 
carry’ war, if need ‘be, to the very coast-line of the Power which - 
threatens them. At the same time, the increase in the population of 
Great Britain is slowing down; consequently the emigration of the 
Anglo-Saxon and the Irish Celt is much less than forty years ago. 
The Teutonic and Scandinavian nations may form a larger proportion 
of the intake of the British colonies in the future. Great Britain 
. herself grows richer, if- not more populous, and her virility shows no 
sign of abatement. There has been the usual set-back, after a 
term of unexampled ‘prosperity, in the. history of the Australian” 
colonies in particular, and our kinsmen of the Southern Cross are 
- beginning to recognise that their growth requires time for consolida- 
tion. The Canadian States have confederated, and the federation of 
Australasia is already an issue at the polling-booths. The moment is 
propitious for a movement to federate the Empire; now, ard not later ; 
` now, whilst England is yet green in the memory of her sons; whilst - 
the majority of the colonists are of British descent, holding dear the 
traditions of the ancient realm. In the next half-century—perhaps 
in the next five and twenty years—this great movement will have 
become more difficult, if: not almost impossible. The English tongue, 
the English literature, but not the British sentiment, will be preserved. 
Canada, South Africa, Australasia, each with their federal associations, 
and strong in their territorial armies and their fleets, will.feel no 
menace in the unfurled flag of France or of Germany. More, it- 
would be a distinct disadvantage to remain connected, even by the 
slight tie which at present binds them to the home islands, if they are 
liable to be involved in war with a first-class Power on account of 
‘a border raid in the Himalayas, or a quarrel in Eastern Europe in 
which they have no kind of interest. Neither can we expect the 
Britain of the future to keep pace with the growth of her children: 
Her great cities—the creation of the last sixty or seventy years—will 
begin to dwindle as the hives of manufacturing industry fall dumb, 
and British capital is transferred to the East and West, where the 
cost of production will ‘be less and the market for the goods manufac- 
tured will. be closer at hand. England will. live through distant’ 
centuries in her speech and song, but. how can we guarantee for her 
-—the Phosnicia of Western Europe—a longer life than her commer- 
cial ancestor of Western Asia ? : 
* Much has been spoken and written on the subject of federation ; 
. now it is time for it to condense from cloudland into practical form. For 
.the scattered portions*of the’ Empire to find one national life in 
Imperial unity ‘there must, of course, be a central government in 
which’ all are’ represented. This would mean, of necessity, a re-casting 
of the Constifution—a process from which the ordinary British mind 
instinctively shrinks. It is well known that thé actual facts of 
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government hide within the shadows of ancient forms, An attempt 
to push the vast powers of the Crown to their logica] issues: would 
provoke a revolution. Unwritten law. bipds us in constitutional 
chains. This condition of affairs has not hitherto caused any serious 
difficulty. Common sense has worked an irrational system with 
astonishing smoothness. + But difficulties might well ‘arise. For 
instance, the reform of the House of Lords would probably put a 
strain upon the Constitution. It is a nice question whether .the 
interests of the three’ kingdoms are better left indefinitely to the 
chance of a benevolent understanding. Federation would, without 
doubt, mean a written Constitution, in which the rights and duties of ` 
the different portions of the realm would have to be defined. 
„It is neither possible nor desirable that the powers of the several 
* Governments of the colonies should be curtailed to any serious extent. 
O£ course, colonial members could not sit in the British House of Com-. 
mons, as at present constituted, to deal with the local affairs of the three 
‘kingdoms. The Imperial Parliament must be a House in which equal . 
rights and privileges would be conceded to every member. British 
and ‘Irish Home Rule become at.once parts necessary to the system. 
If Scotland and Wales desired local Parliaments, there could be no 
‘more objection to granting it to them than to Ireland, On the other 
‘hand, if the English and Scotch members preferred to act together, 
Wales and Ireland could take up their native Home Rule. This 
. solves the real difficulty of national subordinate government. It 
would, however, be necessary to define the powers which are devolved | 
upon the local Parliaments, everything not so scheduled remaining 
with the Imperial Parliament, which, together with the Crown, would 
be the supreme power in the State. Home Rule, whether in England 
or the colonies, continues a matter of statute, to be granted or repealed 
at the will of the Imperial Houses. The Imperial Government would 
control through its executive the whole naval and military forces of 
` the realm, and be responsible for foreign affairs and questions affecting 
the relationship of one part of the Empire to another, including the 


` erection of fresh territories into States, and of extending or contracting 


the limits of Empire. 

. Under what conditions can federation be effected? A Customs 
Union would certainly not be to proceed along the line of least 
. resistance. The young colonies have relied to a greater or less extent 
upon: protection as a source, of revenue and in order to coax into 
flame the “ smoking flax” of their native industries. A conflict of 
commercial interests ofttimes breeds passionate differences of opinion. _ 
Our American colonies deserted. us on a question of taxation, Time 
and. co-operation are required for the’ growth ofa public opinjon on 
the subject of Imperial Free Trade, buf closer association. woyld; no 
doubt, foster „the. question, .The first course wayld be to summon 
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‘vepresentatives of the EA ‘to take their place ‘in’ an Imperial 
‘House: of Commons. Seas and lands no - longer divide us. The 
representatives of New Zealand could reach ‘Westminster with far 
greater ease and safety than members of the House of Commons 
250 years ago could have journeyed to London from the wilds of the 
Hebrides or from the. western shores of Ireland. The comparatively 
trivial details of local government now detain the two Houses for a 
- longer period than necessary. A session of from three to four months 
would give a reasonable time to Imperial business, and reserve half a 
year to the home. life of the colonial member. _ . 


Probably the first steps in federation would be permissive. ` To. 


compel any reluctant member of the family to be driven into the 
embraces of the parent country would only excite antipathetic 
‘symptoms. The honour and advantages conferred’ upon the associated 
colonies would draw outsiders into the family circle. The absence of 
one or two members would be no more fatal to federation than it was 
to the formation of the Canadian Dominion. 

Canada and: Australasia offer no special problem, but South Africa 
demands different treatment. Unfortunately, the welding of the 
British and Dutch races has not proceeded to the extent that we find 
jt in. the British and French. association of Canada. Neither in 
Australasia nor in British North America have we the coloured 
problem which demends solution in South Africa. In that continent 
—the America of the Old World——Europeen colonisation .can only 
“ succeed onthe highlands. Some of these colonies, must continue 
isolated States diviced by seas of fire and malaria from other Euro- 


peanised districts, The black man cannot be hunted out like the lion . 


and the elephant ; he wili remain more or less civilised in the neigh- 
bourhood of the dominant race, and his political ‘condition will there- 


` 


fore be the African riddle of the coming centuries. The experiente ` 


of the United States hardly supports the hope that the African— 
whether ‘negroid or Bantu in type—-can be incorporated into the civic 
society of. a white people. Certain districts of South: Africa. may 


have, therefore, to be left in the perpetual condition of Crown colonies, . 


never entering upon the full manhood of self-government. 
. There is, however, another service which otr South African Empire 
may do for us. Looking across the Indian Ocean, we see Hindostan, fertile 


and prosperous in spite of occasional: blasts of war, plague, and famine. | 


The paternal care exercised by the’ British Government, the develop- 
ment of railways which ‘distribute food and contract tha. operation of 
famine, better sanitation, dnd. that “Britannic ‘peace” which holds 
back from strife rival States and’ religions—all these’meke-for a rapid 
increase of population. We must provide for this, or the very justice 
and humanity of our rule witl-create fresh difficulties for us. Eastern 


Africa, already the field of the Hindoo merchant, may become a- 


- 
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tropical aien for, India. Our Aryan cousins will receive fiom us a 
new home within easy distance, where they may share in the benefits 
of our . Empire centuries after the British have retired from India. 


‘The expansion of race is as certain in: its operation as ‘the force of | 
- water. China, which exercises no external authority, pours her sur- 


plus population into the Malay States, and makes the northern shores 
of Australia, and the inhospitable fringe of Western America a dumping 
ground, 

In the sattoi devolution of power ioin the Imperial Parliament 
to the different colonial ‘and national assemblies, there would be little 


„fear of any conflict of authority. Should a dispute arise between — 
. different parts of the Empire, the Imperial Parliament or the Supreme 


Court would determine the difficulty. The Crown would exercise its ` 


‘power of veto and control through a lord lieutenant or governor 


appointed on the advice of the Imperial Ministry to each’ separate 


‘Parliament of the Empire,- There would, of course, be local Ministries, 


and within their own limits the Parliaments would legislate and act 
through their own executive. The representation to the Imperial 


‘Parliament, and the contribution to'be made to the Imperial Exchequer 


might be revised septennially upon bases of population and assessable 
value. Questions which are now the subject of sharp difference of 
opinion because the interests of the three’ kingdoms are not alike 


` would be settled when one part of the United Kingdom ceased to 


deny to another: much-desired reform. Ephraim would no longer 
vex Judah, nor the Empire be rent in twain in order to give effect to 
a local measure. 
Offers of assistance and the honourable competition’ for a share in- 
national defence in case of war argue that colonies growing.: in 


' strength and importance would not hold ‘back their proportionate 


: flags, the trophies of her ancient victories, 


contribution to the Imperial Exchequer. They would play their part ` 
in- Imperial government, and have a voice in the application of the 
funda so contributed. With many of the markets of the world closed 
against them, the working men‘of this country could -hardly fail. to 


' gee the great advantage conferred upon: them by a united Empire, with 


free intercourse between its several parts secured for the coming age. 
A large measure of this kind would comprehend many of the dissident 
and alienated forces of Liberalism. It does not imply that lesser and 
modest measures are meanwhile to be overlooked. In order to rally 
the country, to confer benefits even greater than she has done’ in the 
past, Liberalism ought to summon the people to a more arduous: but 
nobler enterprise than: any which are inscribed upon those tattered 


J. Compton RICKETT. 


WANTED: A DEFEAT. 


AUDATOR was taking his coffee on the club terrace and wonder 
ing whether the Whips would let him: off,, when Criticus, 
looking irresponsible in a bicycle suit, bore dowa on him. ' À 

“ Off already ?” asked the member. . 

“Yes,” said ‘the official cheerily, “ there’s very little going on in 
` the office ; I am off to-night for a cycling, trip in France—the only 
place in the world where they know how to keep their roads.” 

“ Pity me,” said the Parliament man, “ who am chained to my seat 
in the House until the Whips will let me go. We arent doing much. 
either,” he conceded, in answer to a lifting of the critic's eyebrows; ` 
“but then; you know, the duties of the Opposition have to be carried 
_ on somehow, and a few of us have ‘got to stick to it.” 

“ I suppose you are doing duty for the Front Bench,” said Criticus, 
“for I gather they are-never there, and some of them have actually 
left town. Labby said the other day that he had sown watercress on 
their seats, and he was sure, most of it would grow.” 

“You are incurable,” said the faithful one. ‘You are never 
satisfied with them.” ` f 

“ Do you know any one who is?” said Criticus. ‘It adds to the 
pleasure of going abroad, that it will allow one to forget for a while 
this wreck of Liberalism. I am tired of it, myself.” ; 

“ Oh, yes,” said the M.P., with more spirit than le sometimes 
showed under these attacks. ‘‘ You clever pele can talk; but you 
see we win the elections all the same.” 

“ That,” said the critic, “is the worst featiire of the whole thing. 
Yon are succeeding, ‘just as these Front Bench philosophers predicted, 
on the ghastly blunders of the Government. Never since I could read 
a newspaper has any Government blundered so badly.: They can’t 
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` even pass a Vassination Bill, although they profess to believe it is 


+ 


essential to save us all from small-pox. The only thing they have 
done—except Workmen’s Compensation, which they and you both 
detest—is to make grants of money to their friends. As for foreign 


‘policy, Granville, who was an old woman, was a hero compared to 


Lord Salisbury.” 
“ Well,” said the member, “ why shouldn't we win? Even you 


~ can’t regret that the country is disgusted with them, too. I’m sure 


all the Tories.in the House are sick enough of it, and whenever they 
speak their mind, they curse Salisbury more bitterly than we do.” 

“ Yes,” said Criticus, “ that is one of the irritating elements of the- 
situation. ‘The man in the House of Commons who most cordially 
agrees with Salisbury is Harcourt himself. Salisbury is now the 
leader of the anti-Jingoes, and those of us who are not quite happy 
about these new fire-eating tendencies on the Liberal side can partly 
forgive his’ failures, because they ‘lean to virtue’s side.’ Of course, 
Rosebery would do it infinitely better—even the Toriés know that— 
but, then, he-is not available, and there is nobody else.” 

“ Surely you don’t mean,” said the other, “that you would rather 
these people went on? Of-~conrse, we can’t force them into an 
election just yet, but it must come before long, and then, I am 
thankful to say, we shall be rid of them.” : 

“ That is just what horrifies me,” said Criticus. “I am afraid you 
may win—though I hope to heaven you won't.” 

“What on earth do you mean?” said the M.P., who honestly 
thought that his friend had lost his senses. 

.“ What I mean,” said the other, ‘is very simple. I mean, that 
bad as things are now, when yon are all in Opposition, the situation 
would be infinitely worse if you had won the General Election, and. 
had to make another attempt at governing the country. I told you 
before that what you wanted was a Leader, and also that yon wanted 
a Policy ; but I now tell you, by way of parting benediction, that 
what you want most of all is a defeat.” 

His friend was speechless with astonishment. 

“Yes,” said the permanent official, “I say ‘it deliberately, and I 
have carefully thought it out. Of course, I shall vote for you when 


‘the election ‘comes on, but I shall pray that you may be beaten, and 


I think every serious Liberal had better do the same. This ridicolous 
business about Doughty and his seat is an excellent object lesson. 
Any of the pressmen will tell you that there are dozens of folk on 
your own side who quite agree with Doughty and who would be 


delighted to throw up Home Rule if they dared. Does anybody 


suppose that men like Perks are willing allies of the Irish? But, of 
course, they dare not go over to the Liberal Unionists, and the party — 


cannot possibly swallow its pledges. I am a Home Ruler, and I 


repent of nothing. But it is perfectly obvious, even to the most 
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loyal, that if you got a majority at the polls you would never be able 
to repeat the old tactics. No Prime Minister in his senses, certainly 
not either Harcourt or Rosebery, would dream of using a brand new 
majority to try and drive an Irish Bill through the House of Com- 
mons in his first session, with a certainty of seeing it kicked out by 
the House of Lords; bot if you win you will be face to face with 
that dilemma. You can hardly suppose you are going to have a 
majority against the Irish and the Tories combined. Even if you had, 
it would be quite as fractious a team as the last one was, and penal 
servitude would be almost as cheerful as ‘the attempt to govern with 


~ it. That is what Rosebery said when the Cordite Vote put him out 


of his misery; and the situation now is not better but worse. | 

“Doughty, of course, is a fool, but he has revealed the situation, I 
hope and believe that neither the party as a whole, nor even the poor 
Front Bench, are prepared to go back on Mr. Gladstone, and I do not 
see any real reason why the Irish Alliance should not go on in much 
the same fashion as before, so long as you are in Opposition. It is 
when you have to take office that the difficulties will begin, and I 
think the difficulties on that question alone are hopeless.” 

Laudator had been looking at him with his mouth open during this 
exposition. He himself, faithful party man as he was, felt that-there 


‘was a great deal more truth in this than was comfortable. Indeed, 


he had heard lots of people in the smokivg-room uttering opinions. 
which fitted unpleasantly into the critic’s forecast; but, as his 


‘friend paused to take breath, and looked out gloomily over the park, 


he found an opportunity to say: 

“But there are plenty of other things we want besides Home 
Rule. The Irish must be reasonable, you know. We will do what 
we can for them, but it isn’t our fault if the House of Lords stops the 
Bill. “They must help us in the rest of the programme. It can’t be 
all on one side, can it?” he ended plaintively. He did not himself 
see, when he came to think of it, how the Parliamentary situation 
was going to work out with a weak Liberal Cabinet in office. 

Criticus only smiled in his superior way,:and looked as if he was 
going. But Laudator had a happy thought, and detained him with it. 

“ A press fellow,” he said, “ was asking some of us the other day 
how we thought it would work if we offered Dillon a pledge—honest 
Injun, don’t you know—that if he would hélp us to get out of that 
trap about Home Rule first, and ploughing the sands, and all that sort 
of thing, we would give him a bond fide Bill before the Parliament 
was out—say the last session, just before the election—and send it 
up to the Lords, and then have an election on it— Justice to Ireland 
and down with the House of Lords ’—we might get it through that way, 
perhaps. I thought it was rather a good idea. Only Tom Ellis isn’t 
about, so there’s nobody to talk to about these things.” 

“ Why don’t you go and talk to Harcourt ?” jeered the critic. “TI 
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don’t see much in your plan myself—but let's suppose you could do 
something with the Irishmen. Thats only the beginning of the 
trouble. I asked you before, and neither you nor anybody else has. 
ever told me, what are all these other things you want to do if you 
come in. I’m blest if I know a single thing I want done which your 
Front Bench, if they got the seals of office into their hands, would 
really do. I daresay they would put somebody at the Home Office 
who would administer better than the poor fat man who is groaning 
„under it now, and I suppose they would find some one, though Acland ` 
is gone, who would hurry the pace a bit in education—but what first- 
class Bills could they pass, or would they even want, to pass?” 

Laudator made as if he would interrupt: 

“PI go through them for you,” said the critic obligingly, as -he 
sat down in a vacant chair, and ticked off the subjects on his fingers. 

“ Theres Temperance,” he began. “You have pretty well dropped 
that as an effective item, in spite of Sir William Harcourt’s beautiful 
enthusiasm for Local Veto. But if you hadn’t, what could you do? 


Make it a leading plank at the election, and you will have the trade - 


subscribing, by way of insurance, a bribery fund that will run into 

millions, if necessary. If you don’ t, you will find at-least half your 

men will jib, after they are safely in, at anything that ‘confiscates 

the: publican’s interest,’ or ‘robs the poor man of his beer? You. 
‘haven’ converted the working classes to drastic temperanee measures 

yet, you know, and until you do you are beating the air.’ 

The member did not see his way to intervene. He had had much 
to suffer from the extreme temperance party in his own constituency, 
and, in his heart, he wished them at the bottom of the sea. Criticus 
started on another finger. j 

“Then there’s registration and Jeaia and all that sort of thing.” 

Laudator brightened up. He thought he could fight on that. 

“ What could you do, if you were in office to-morrow ?” said the 
other. “ You tried all you knew last time, and you couldn’t even get 
the agents to agree what Bill they wanted. The Lords have their 
answer ready. If you say ‘One man one vote,’ they say ‘ One vote 
one value’; and there you are in a Serbonian bog of redistribution 
riddles. If you say ‘ Full lodger franchise in the towns,’ they reply, 
‘Full lodger franchise in the counties’; and your agents will tell 
you at once that that will make dozens of constituencies hopeless. 
You cannot even settle a simple point like successive occupation, or 
shortening the qualifying period, without raising all sorts of technical 
difficulties. I think it was old Sir Samuel Montagu who told me once 
‘thet if you shortened the qualifying period, say to one month, in 
Whitechapel, the Tory agents could easily flood the constituency with 
publicans’ dummies, if they had any notice of a vacancy beforehand. 
Or take the other side of the subject. Events are doing their best to 
turn the House of Commons into a preserve of rich men. That is 
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fatal ; but you rich people are not likely to change it, We used to 
hear a few years ago about payment of members. Do you suppose 
there is anybody on the Front Bench who seriously intends to put that 
through ? It might not be a very big democratic measure if you got 
it! The payments would largely go to briefless barristers. But 
it is'a measure which the workman wants and is entitled to claim ; 
and yet it is a measure which your illustrious leaders have not the 
slightest serious intention of giving- him. I doubt if they will even 
make any effective attempt to pay election expenses out of the 
public .purse, although they very safely might, since the House of 
Lords would certainly oblige them by stopping it.” 
Laudator wanted to answer, -but he could not at the moment think 
what he ought to say. : 
“ And then,” his tormentor went on, “you cannot touch these 
franchise quéstions without raising the bogey of women’s suffrage ; 
and which of you is prepared to face that ? ” ; 
The sufferer squirmed, and was not sorry when the critic chenged 
the subject suddenly. , 
“Take the labour questions, Your people will be pressed to do 
something for an eight-hours day, and they won't. They will be 
pressed to extend workmen’s compensation, and their own manu- 
facturers will threaten to go over to the enemy if they do. They will 
be face to face with a cry about old age pensions, on which Joe will 
do his best to force their hand. What can they do? They have 


not the least notion of a constructive policy, however humble. Most _ 


of them regard it all as rubbish, and: honestly think that Joe’s attempt 
to press it is a mere party fraud. But whether that is true or no, he 
is a great deal too clever to let them convict him of. it. Meanwhile, 
the obvious fact is that, if they took office, they would have to face 
all these problems, and they are perfectly helpless. ‘I would not wish 
my worst enemy.a more humiliating fate.” . . 

Laudator felt a little dazed, but he remembered’ that a man he 
knew had explained how you could deal with the old age question by 
the reform of the Poor Law, and he'said so. He did not know exactly 
what he meant—an ordinary party man need not do that—but he felt 
sure he meant something. ‘Criticus danced on the idea. 

“Yes,” he said, “I-should like. to see them touch it. The Poor 
Law does want reforming, if ever anything did; but it will take a 
statesman to do it.” Think of the enormous effort it took to reform it 
in 1884! The new plan, which was then a reform, has now become 
a cast-iron nuisance. And your own party, as usual, is split from 
top to bottom on the question, though it hardly knows it, because it 
has never taken the trouble to think about it at all. If I had to 
commission some one to do that job, I would far sooner leave it to 
these young reforming Tories who are bothering Balfour, than to your 
pragmatical and pithless leaders.” : . 
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Landator deprecated these nasty epithets; and he resented, though 
` he did not say so, the reference to the young Tories. They were a 
dangerous Disraelian tribe, and were only too capable of stealing other 
people's clothes. But the thought of the Tory rank and file suggested 
another idea, which he welcomed as a shipwrecked sailor welcomes a 
plank. Why had he not thought of it before? . 

“ But you forget education,” he cried. “Surely one of the first 
things our fellows have got to do is to set straight the mess that 
Balfour has made of the education system. Everybody’s down on 
that—even their own people. They hate the very name of the bishops, 
And now that this row about ritual and Romanism and all that 
has come on top of the voluntary grants, the obvious card for a 

Liberal Ministry to play will bé an Education Bill.” 

“ I wish you joy of it,” said Criti¢us. “ Go to the election on that, 
and see what you will make of it. You will have the Nonconformist ` 
vote, of course. „But you will not have much more of it than you 
would have anyhow. You will throw all the Irish, for what they are 
worth, and all the High Church social reformers, and a lot of moderate 
people also, into the other camp. Remember what happened over the 
Church in Wales. We lost heavily at the polls because of the old 
‘Church in danger’ cry.. When you make the Church take to her 
tents, she is nearly as dangerous as the liquor trade.” 

“ But heaps of Church people,” said Laudator wisely, “are dead 
against the parsons about this school business. - In my constituency, 
I know lots of them who think the present state of things is awfully 
hard lines on the village Nonconformists, when they have only the 
parson’s school to go to.” i 

“Of course it is,” said the official. ‘We have all said that till 
we are tired of saying it. If this Government had any sense they 
would have removed that grievance themselves. The chief reason why 
they didn’t was because the bulk of their people didn’t care a doit 
about education, and only wanted to be rid of the whole thing. So 
they paid the parsons and got rid of it in the worst possible way. 
But all that does not help your Front Bench to a policy. What do 
you suppose they are going todo? The cry used to be ‘ universal 
School-boards.’ Do you ever hear an educated politician say that 
now ? Everybody knows—that candid person Gorst has rubbed it in 
along with other unconsidered trifles—that the village School-board 
is a failure. If it isn’t worse than the average village parson, it is 
only because he is abominably bad. The problem of the future is to 
devise some new educational authority with a wider area than the 
village, and a wider sort of intelligence than the village grocer. 
Gorst, unhappy man, bas tried it, and has come a cropper over it. Do 
you think your people—presumably without the votes of the Irish to 
help them—would succeed better ? The ground is absolutely sown with 
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` jealousies and conflicting interests. Of course the thing wants to be 
settled, for the sake of secondary education quite as much as primary. 
But, as I said before, you want a statesman .to’ do these large con- 
structive things, and you haven’t got him, that’s all.” 

The speaker stopped for a second, But a fresh idea struck hia, 

. and he went on again. 

“ What could your people do,” he asked, “ about the navy if ‘they 
took office? The Tories spend millions like water on ‘national 
defence. We all know we don’t get value for it, but it ali goes 
smoothly. They take heaps of credit and nobody minds. Most of our 
people rather like the ‘Strong Navy’ cry. The few who don’t are 
cowed, andsay nothing. The people who have no opinions satisfy their 
consciences by saying ‘You must leave these things to the Govern- 
ment.’ But if we were in, the whole situation would be changed, 
For every million they spend they would insist on our spending two. 
Whatever we did, they would say we were ‘Little Englanders,’ and 
had no patriotism, and all the old rubbish. Our own people would 
wince at every estimate and groan about a Jingo revival. And the 

joke of it is that no Liberal Ministry would dare to jockey the Jingoes 
as Salisbury is doing now. His foreign policy is a plain cynical case of 
conceding one ‘British interest’ after another, when he is pressed hard 
‘enough, sooner than run the least risk of war. That is the obsolete 
Liberal line. We have got over it ourselyves—but still there are a good 
many of us who have not lost our heads, and who would not particularly 
enjoy a threat of war with France, over Siam, or the starting of a 
new Indian Empire on the Yang-tse-Kiang. Salisbury is a poor 
creature, but he does our work for us. A Liberal Ministry wouldn’t 
dare, and if they tried, the Tories wouldn’t let them. No, my friend, 
these people are bad enough—but heaven save us from their Liberal 
successors ! ” 

Landator’s face wore the pained expression of a religious man who 
is condemned to listen to flat blasphemy. By way of turning the 
conversation, he said vaguely : 

“ People aren’t very keen, about anything just now, are they ?” 

, .“No,? said the prophet of evil, “that is the root of the whole 

mischief. We ‘are all fat and ‘prosperous. These blackguards who 
manufacture Tory.placards say that Tory Governments produce good 
trade. , It is just thé other way. -Good trade prodaces Tory Govern- 


ments. Your average Englishman only grumbles when he is not: 


feeling rosy about the gills. When things are going well, he is a 
careless optimist. Things that are wrong don’t seem to be so very 
wrong-—at least, he can’t be bothered about them. That is the 
reason why you haven't any Liberal leader, or any Liberal programme, 


or any Liberal party worth considering for the present. It will wake up 


again all right when profits shrink. Then you will suddenly discover 


SE 
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that there are heaps of things which absolutely must be done; and, 
what is more, you will do thém. Difficulties and dissensions will solve 


themselves by mere force of enthusiasm, Perhaps you will discover. , 


a deeper question, more important than all the others.” 

Laudator, anxious to be tight, chimed in: “I have always said the 
real thing to do was to go for the House of Lords.” 

“ Nonsense,” said the savagé Jeremiah, “ What’s the use of 
running amuck at the deepest rooted institution in the country, when 
you have no effective indictment against it, and when you don’t in the 
_ least know yourselves either what you want to do about it, or how 
you are going to get it done? ‘The Lords will laugh at you and 
your tirades, until they are caught doing something which the bulk of 
the people bitterly resent. They have done lofts of mischievous 
things, but who seriously resents them: to- day ? Their real way ‘of 
doing mischief is not by stopping, but by paring down reforms, and 
by driving all reforming Governments into feeble compromises; they 
will seldom, if' their leaders can help it, be allowed to strike a smashing 
blow unless they think there is a considerable. body of public opinion 
on their side. The policy of a great Liberal chief should be to drive. 
or trap them into a decisive struggle. i 

“And if you want to know,” he went on, “the new question I 


was thinking of was just the one on which I think you might. some _ 


day fight a pitched battle with them and break them up. I was 
thinking of the land question all round—urban land, with a: stiff 
taxation, and a sweeping power to take land for housing and all muni- 
cipal uses—rural land, with the old Irish policy of the three F's, and 
various other trifles—there i is. enough in the land to set up a whole 
new party on, if there were any apostle, like Henry George, to make 
men think about it. But none of.you think—not one. You neither 
think, nor believe, nor act—and even your talk is poor stuff.” 
' He rose in wrath. “I want to forget: it all for a bit,” he said. 

“ Nothing is going to happen—unless, of course, there is a.war, and 
that will not come if Salisbury can help it: If only the Fates will 
send us a Liberal defeat at the General Election, and another nice long 


tract of blundering, bribing, irritating Tory Government, then we shall _ 


seo some fun. Chamberlain and his ragged regiment will ‘have gone 
to pieces. The British voter will be less plethoric. Your -Front 
Bench will have superannuated a few encumbrances and the others 
' will have found a new master. In those _ days there will be some 
chance of striking great blows for progress.” 
“That,” said Laudator sadly, “ will be next century.” 
« Yes,” said Criticus; “but if you win the election, and set up 
‘another helpless and contemptible Government, the chonps will be. 


ten years deter anaes is all.” ° ; 
at as f ` A New RADICAL. 
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ARLISM and civil war, as the Spanish finale to a calamitous 
campaign against the Cubans and the winding up of a disastrous 
struggle with the United States, must appear to thoughtful foreigners 
to be a line of action inspired by madness and fraught with ruin. 


And yet it seems destined to be the next item in a unique programme, 


dictated by criminal egotism, written in the life-blood of the much- 
suffering Spanish people, and carried out by that odious tertiųm quid 
which is a blend of short-sighted knavery and methodic folly. It 
requires an heroic effort of faith to believe that the race which peoples 
the Peninsula, and is presumably not unlike other human beings 
throughout the world, should, after years of exhausting colonial and 
foreign wars, hanker after oe bout of bootless bloodshed at home 
‘for the sole purpose of destroying all traces of that social, political, 
and intellectual progress with which the Constitutional Monarchy is 
said to have identified itself. But, in truth, there is neither mystery 
nor obscurity about the phenomenon; for, in so far as Carlism is 
popular, it is not a spontaneously active movement, but merely the 
vague velleity of an impoverished, resigned, and helplessly lethargic 
population ; and, in so far as it is a force capable of assuming military 
shape and of joining issue with the supporters of dynastic Liberalism, 
its root and centre lie either wholly outside'of Spain or in a Higher 
aocial layer of the people. 

What, under these conditions, are the probabilities of Lion Carlos’s 
success, and what are the chances in favour of the dynasty and of the. 
political parties which have thrown in their lot with that of Alphonsism 
in Spain? The data for an opinion aré numerous without being 
exhaustive, and owing to the vastness of the field open to unforeseen 
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circumstarices they enable us to make a guess rather than æ 
calculation. 

First of all, then, the Spanish people are ardently desirous of peace,. 
and utterly indifferent to the conditions upon-which it is made con- 
tingent; for to them the continuation of the war means hunger and 
other species of physical suffering, as well as dire domestic affliction, 

‘and the territorial sacrifices at the cost of which peace is being pur- 
chased belong to a category of imponderabiliæ which occupy no place 
in the consciousness of the nation. Cuba and the Philippines were- 
either sounds as unreal to the bulk of the population as the Mariana 
Islands were to the leaders of the Liberal Cabinet before being 
seized by the United States, or else they were known only as the 
Moloch at whose shrine fathers, brothers, husbands, and sons were 

. sacrificed periodically and in vain. And in neither case will the 

“ severance of the ties that bound them to Spain be regarded as a 

calamity. As to the magniloquent talk about national honour, “ blots 
on the ’scutcheon,” &c. &c,, these are but part of the stock-in-trade 
of the professional politician and parliamentary phrasemonger ; in 
the minds of the masses they awaken no responsive echo. ' For in the 

‘ Spanish people medizeval chivalry is extinct, and politicians merely 

trade’ upon its shadow as the Government of the day relies upon the 

' votes of dead men for the réturn of a majority to “Congress.” I will 

go further, and assért—and in this I'am supported by the deliberate 
statements of Spaniards:of ‘all parties—that if the ‘peace conditions 
were to involve the protectorate of Spain itself by the United States, 
there would be neither indignation, commotion, nor protest among the 


„people; in fact, the feeling would be uncommonly akin to'relief, as it” 


was in Porto Rico; For Spain has been literally bled white by-con- 


stitutional ‘rulers of the vampire class, who throve and prospered in - 


inverse proportion to the rapidity with which she was waning and 
wasting away, and she‘would turn with greater trust and higher hopes 
to the unsympathetic foreigner, nay, to the ruthless foe himself, than 
to the simpering, servile, insatiable: politician who not ‘only cuts the 


body but kills the very soul which he unctuously and mendacionsly- 


professes to heal, If the colonies were mercilessly exploited by the 
upper ‘classes of the mother country, they in turn exhausted the 
treastire and life-blood-of the masses, and both were unspeakably 
demoraliséd and ruthlessly preyed upon by politicians *whose mental’ 
gifts barely sufficed to guide their rapacity. ‘Theidea, therefore, that 


‘* A considerable percentage of the voters who enable the Government, whatever: its 


political colour, to win the elections, is composed of men long since mouldering 


in their graves. "Another numerous category consists of individuals who personate- 


living voters and give their support to the Government, which the real voters would not’ 
do if they could venture safely to come forward. But this they dare not lest they. 


should'be'prosecuted for attempting to vote twice! Liberalism in Spain is a wonder- , 


i 


ful code of politics and morals. , 


i 
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the conntry is so indignant at the terms of peace ‘dictated by the 
United States that'it will at once rise up in arms and seek to. ‘sweep 
‘away: the’ Government that agreed: to them is not merely erroneous in 
fact, it is also utterly absurd in theory, and physically as we_l as psycho- 
logically impossible. The intellectual horizon of the Spanish people i is 
sadly ‘limited, and excludes all vistas but such as lead to the gaining 
of their scarity rations of daily bread. To the ways and means of 
carrying onthe struggle for life—for such a vegetating life as they 
are forced:to lead—all their undeveloped faculties and their misdirected 
aspirations are wholly subservient. Idealism has no place in their 
composition, wheré” it once was the predominant: factor; and the 
scrofulous -crust ‘of a loathsome anthropomorphism has completely 
crushed out the soul of their religion, And withal there is perhaps 
no other people: in Europe, certainly no Latin race, endowed with: 
greater capacities for spiritual and ennobling activity than the: Spanish. 
But to attribute to them in their present state the delicacy of feeling 
capable of understanding national honour, the subtle consciousness of 
its having been wounded by the peace, and the resolute will to punish 
the unfaithful’ stewards of the nation; is unspeakably more preposterous 
than 'to-asctibe tò Sancho Panza the sentiments, the illusions, and the 
deeds ‘of Don ‘Quixote. wee oN : 
”» This: listless “indifference of the masses: to everything ‘not visibly 


. Yelated: to their ‘own ephemeral interests is, therefore, the -greatest , `. 


Safeguard ‘which the’ Government -lerétofore possessed.: It was this 
fatalism'" which alone enabled the political monstrosity known: as 
Spanish Liberalism to prey upon the nation:with impunity for nearly. 
a quarter of a century.’ But even Oriental’ resignation. has ‘its own 
limits and ~peculiar dangers: when” misyoveinment, assumes the 
-tangible form of famine, bread riots will vie in intensity with politi- 
cal‘rebellions, arid the hunger-stricken-people will remain deaf even to 
stich ‘arguments as’ rifle<bullets and-' bayonets,- the »extre -attraction 
being‘6n ‘the side of a’ speedy rathertthan of a lingering: death: And 
this is' the ‘réal danger which is now’ looming in the horizon—a danger 
to‘my mind inéomparably greater than that of any amount. of popular 
political discontent.’ Asit is certain to assume a concrete-shape and ` 
form’ in’ the near future, I have ‘often wondered why the Carlist lgaders, 
and in particular ‘the Duke-of Madrid, did-not-elect-to bide their time 
and comerin ‘on the’ crest of this: overwhelming.\waye, instead of ‘at ` 
the*previous ebb, when they’ may -find themselves: hopelessly: stranded. 
Their reason'for this: seemingly inexplicable decision ‘lies, I believe, im 
the hopes which they-entertain of the: ‘action of- another important factor 
in the problem—thé army. + > ee SOD, | oe 
If the ignorante ‘and indifference’ of’ the masses left a comparatively 
small’ nimbér‘of intérested ‘ politicians-free to:misgovern.the country . 


and “grow rich ‘dpont its’ revenues, it likewise ‘left them dependent upon 
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the sense of discipline or goodwill of the army. The abstention of 
the army as such from party politics, and above all else from anti- 
dynastic politics, is‘an axiom on the conection: of which both Liberal 


and Conservative Governments have heretofore implicitly relied; and . 


this trust was warranted so long as the army had no particular grounds 
for complaint ; bat since the barbarous treatment of the Spanish 
soldiers in Cuba and the Philippines, and their virtual betrayal during 
the war withthe United States, Spanish Constitutionalism is skating 
on dangerously thin ice. The soldiers were lured to Cuba by the 
promise of higher pay, and not’ only was that solemn promise broken, 
but the ordinary as well as the extraordinary. pay was,.to a large 
extent, handed over to the coloured Cuban rebels by the Constitutional 
Government and ‘its military champion, Martinez Campos. Military 
officers and officials were exhorted by the authorities to exert them- 
selves to the: utmost,to put down every manifestation in favour of 
autonomy, and then many of them were suddenly sent home in dis- 
grace for being “ disaffected: towards autonomy.” 


|. Again, when the war with the United States seemed imminent, , 


and far-seeing generals like Weyler implored the Government to make 
the needful preparations, Ministers smiled significantly, obtained the 
necessary money votes, disposed of the funds, and left things military. 
as they were.. They refused to improve their defences before the war 
began, they refused to avail themselves of such defences as existed 
when it broke out, they kept their best generals and soldiers inactive 
at home, and they damped the enthusiasm of the troops in Cuba when 
hostilities were at their height. When Manila was in want of rein- 
forcements and there was yet ample time to send them, Sefior Sagasta 
and his colleagues were giving their best attention to defending—the 
dynasty and the Liberal party in Spain! When Cervera’s squadron was 
annihilated by the Yankees, the Government merely reinforced the 
garrison of .Madrid—always presupposing that the soldiers might be 
insulted and maltreated like enemies, driven like sheep, and trusted 
like guardian angels, But even Spanish soldiers are human and not 
wholly without nerves or sensibility, and Spanish generals have limits 
to their patience. 

_ General Weyler is not a politician, and has never yet made excur- 
sions - into the Aceldama of Spanish party politics; therefore of his 
` views I have absolutely nothing to say here. But I am acquainted 
, With other Spanish generals,and colonels who entertain very strong 

opinions on the subject of Sagasta and Constitutionalism, and 
make no bones about expressing them. One of them lately gave 
utterance to his views as follows: “ Constitutionalism in Spain is 
played out. It never took root in the country, was never understood 
by the people, and never honestly carried out by the ruling classes. 
Roughly speaking, it is a cumbrous machinery for the purpose of 
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obtaining public ‘moneys under false pretences with impunity. I.do 
not consider it now from the religious point of view—although I am 
free to confess that Sagasta-and his colleagues are no better Freemasons 
than they are Liberals, and that is saying a great deal. But I con- 
fine myself to their political activity, which I characterise as mendacious 
and.misleading from beginning to end. Does Constitutionalism exist 
in ‘Spain? No, and it never did exist. The. Constitutionalists— ' 
Liberals and Conservatives, for they are all one—took the wind ont 
of the Republicans’ sails by granting universal suffrage and the secret 
ballot ; but, as you know, neither universal suffrage ncr the secret 
ballot has ever existed ‚except on paper. It is the Government that 
- selects, not the people that elects, the Deputies, and the means it 
employs are the unjust imprisonment or intimidation of the living voters 
and the temporary resuscitation of the dead. This double lie, and all 
the other lies and unjust acts which they involve, are but a few of 
the many methods by means of which Liberalism is raising the moral 
tone of the-people. The others are similar in character and identical 
in effect. Party government is but a euphemistic name for a political 
conspiracy against the people of Spain. It was the Conservative 
` Canovas who created the so-called Liberal party in addition to -his 
own, and arranged that each should give way to the other after a 
certain time spent in power, not for the good of the country, but in 
_ order that the good things of office might be distributed impartially. 
Hence they agreed that each party, on coming into office, should dis- 
charge every wretched official of the other side, so that Spanish Civil 
servants haye not merely to support themselves and their families on 
the insufficient salaries they receive, but also to save enough over and 
above to enable them to tide over the years of famine thai must follow. ` 
In other words, corruption, dishonesty, and every kind of peculation 
are not merely possible but unavoidable. And all this in the interests 
of that political morality with which the dynastic party claims to have 
identified itself. Now is not a game of this kind, in which a helpless, 
unsophisticated, inarticulate people are fleeced to supply the enormous 
stakes, a conspiracy far worse than those which in other countries are 
punishable with hard labour ? 
“Nor is this all. The men who thus obtain the revenues of the 
kingdom on false pretences might have prudently spent a little of' it 
in defending the people and the country to which they owe all that 
they have. Patriotism or gratitude might reasonably be expected to 
make good the shortcomings of political egotism. ` But the redeeming 
trait of their characters does not consist in gratitude o> in “patriotism 
—indeed, what it does consist in has yet to be discovered. Look 
back at the war. When it was declared, nothing was prepared except 
the proof that it was an impossibility. Yet if our troops had then 
PEPSI taken the offensive, throwing’ 40,000 or 50, 000 men from 
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Cuba into Florida, bombarding a few maritime cities of the States, 
and then sending a squadron to the Philippines, the Americans would 
have picked up some wholesome ideas as to the meaning of war, and 
‘peace might have come more quickly and in a less unpleasant guise. 
But nothing of the kind was done, The Ministers cracked jokes 
every day, the Press demonstrated that the Yankees were pigs, and 
politicians proved that Spain was bound to win. The Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Señor Gullon, knew for a certainty that Europe would 
take up the cudgels for Spain, the War Minister was confident of 
brilliant triumphs, and the Marine Minister courageously wished to 
heaven that we had no fleet! But one and all were agreed that we 
should do nothing abroad, and merely prepare to defend the Queen at 
home. Was not this conduct, in men who lived on the scanty’ earn- 
ings of the half-starved Spanish peasant and workman, treasonable ? 
Yet these are the men of light and leading of that Constitutional 
party which- has set itself the task of elevating the moral tone of the 
Spanish race and furthering the cause of ‘that intellectual and moral 
progress with which dynastic Constitutionalism has identified itself! 
I, for my part, would gladly aid in sweeping away these men as 
traitors to their country and their people, 

“ But their treason did not rest here. In order to save iniiis, 
they sought to throw o slur on the army, the navy, and ‘its most 
brilliant representatives. It was not enough that they had ‘passed an | 
Indemnity Act to absolve them from the results of conceding autonomy 
to coloured half-bred Cubans; they endeavoured, and are still endea- 
vouring, to blast the reputations of our most gallant defenders in order 


_ not to save their own heads, which are not in danger, but to go on 


drawing the salary attached to their office and enjoying the sweets of 
power. Judge for yourself. The Government compelled Admiral 
Cervera to make a foolhardy, hopeless, and suicidal attempt to force 
the blockade and escape from Santiago Bay. An enterprise of this 
kind meant wanton loss of human life, This and nothing more.. It 
was therefore unpatriotic and inhuman. When everybody exclaimed 
that it was a crime to attempt such a move, our Government declared 
that Admiral Cervera undertook it on his own initiative. Yet it is 
known that he twice received the express command of the Government 
to do it at all costs. What name is reserved in your country for conduct 
of this kind? And what penalty is attached to it? In contemporary 
Spain, in the Spain of dynastic Constitutionalism, of that Constitu- 
tionalism which is engaged in raising the moral tone of the people, it 
is not a crime at all, but a great quality, and we say, ‘ What a clever 
statesman Don Praxedes Sagasta is! In Germany he would be a 
Bismarck!’ And this is no isolated instance: Sefior Sagasta and 
his colleagues are full of such extraordinarily ingenious expedients, to 
say nothing of the frankly deliberate lies which they invented for the 
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Press during the war. For instance, when General Toral was hard 
pressed in Santiago de Cuba he requested his superior, General Blanco, 
to gend him instructions how to act. General Blanco diplomatically 
replied that he had better apply to the Government in Madrid. The 
‘Government in Madrid answered that he must look to General ‘Blanco 
for instructions, and Blanco finally told him that he must act on his 
own responsibility. And this is what General Toral did, and now the 
Government is preparing to have him tried by court-martial for his 
surrender. The army and navy, having thus been robbed, insulted, 
-and massacred that a ‘few pettifogging politicians should continue in 
power, must now deliver up their generals and admirals as scape- 
goats to save these politicians from the loss of their salaries! And 
it is with such adventurers as these that the Constitutional dynasty 
is allied ! ” 

The light thus thrown by General X. npon the sentiments of a con- 
siderable section of the army towards Constitutionalism in Spain would 
be intensified were I at liberty to publish the practical conclusions which 
he draws from the utter breakdown of the Government, and the line 

-of action which he himself is, in certain contingencies, prepared to 
strike out. For the fact cannot be blinked that the aztitude of the 
army is one of the main elements of the problem of the future of 
Spain in general and of the ontlook of Carlism in particular. The 
„great difficulty, of course, lies in estimating the extent to which the 
army is disaffected, and ascertaining how fer that disaffection is likely 
to assume an active and aggressive form. A trustworthy answer to 
these questions would enable us to gauge, with some approach to 
accuracy, Don Carlos’s chance of success, Carlism being the one serious 
rival which dynastic Constitutionaliam has to fear in Spain, Unfor- 
tunately, the data which I possess are not sufficiently exhaustive to 
serve as the basis for a reply, and the alleged facte, which were » 
kindly supplied to me by Carlist leaders in Spain, ought not 
to be accepted without being carefully verified. But even though 
all these dubious points were satisfactorily cleared up, the element 
of uncertainty would remain little the lesa extensive. In Spain 
one has to reckon with the fact that concrete motives are almost 
invariably and incomparably stronger than those of an ‘abstract 
nature, and that principles stand but a poor chance when pitted 
against promises. I am personally acquainted with Spanish officers in 
Barcelona, Madrid, and Cadiz who honestly hold that loyalty to the 
Government is incompatible with their duty to their country, and they 
assure me that they represent the sentiment of a numerous section of 
‘their comrades. ‘This statement might carry conviction, were it not 
-that I knew other Spanish officers—one of them a general—-whose 
‚patriotism inspired them with still greater hostility to Sagasta and his 
works, and who manfally suffered for their views. But the Govern- 
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ment, wise in its generation, recently offered some of them snug little 
posts of honour and emolument, which they immediately , accepted 
with gratitude, sinking their patriotic indignation in the waters of 
Lethe. And the custom is common when the circumstances are pro- 
pitious: it is certainly not always the scrupulousness of the man that 
sterilises their conjunction. Take, for instance, the Deputies of the 
Congress, who belong to the’ best educated, most perfectly polished, 
and most exemplary men of the nation. The great majority of them, 
who owe their seats to the Government, vote with the Government 
through thick and thin, on the principle of Credo quia impossibile, and 
with consciences as easy as if the Ministers were the primeval sources 
of the good, the beautiful, and the true. 

What is certain is that the army, as a whole, is profoundly dis- 
satisfied with the unpatriotic conduct of the Government, and what is 
equally indisputable is that its members would not bs human were 
they contented. The Government,, too, is keenly conscious of tlie 
danger, and has done much to ward it off—so much, indeed, that if the 
same degree of prevision and energy and an equally large sum of money 
had been employed in putting the colonies“into a proper state of 
defence, the story of the Spanish-American War would have had a 
very different ending. Sefior Sagasta is hardly less clear-headed than 
was the Roman Emperor Caracalla, whose one remembered maxim 
was: “ To secure the affections of the army, and to esteem the rest of 
the people as of little moment.” But however important the end in 
view, the means of attaining it seem wanting to the Spanish Premier. 
The murmurs of influential officers have more than once of late culmi- 
nated in “seditious” clamours, and sudden and summary changes in 
the personnel of certain regiments are said to have tranquillised the 
authorities while farther incensing the military. The spirit of dis- 
content and “ disaffection,” which in a few months’ time may be 

‘lauded even in Spain as the outcome of genuine patriotism, apparently 
awaits but the signal to flare up into a successful revolution. 

If the psychological moment for giving this signal arises before the 
partial distress in the provinces has assumed the proportions of a 
national famine, then Don Carlos will have been justified in regarding 
the definite conclusion of peace as the opportune moment for his last 
-and decisive attempt to ascend the Spanish throne. 

For, as I said before, Don Carlos is the only formidable opponent 
of the Constitutional Monarchy. Republicanism has not the ghost’ 

„of a chance. There are honest, well-meaning, and self-sacrificing 
republicans like Pi y Margall and Sefior Salmeron throughout the 
country; but they lack organisation, followers, friends, a programme, 
and union among themselves. Emilio Castelar no longer counts as a 
factor in Spanish politics, where he is looked upon as the glorified 
Micawber of decayed Republicanism, Socialism, despite the teaching 
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and example of ‘Sefior Iglesias, numbers few converts, and these, are 
generally poor in spirit as.well as in worldly goods ; moreover Socialism 
runs counter to the inborn Spanish character, for which even anarchism 
possesses considerably more attractions, The Constitutional Monarchy 
stands, therefore, face to face with the Legitimate; Dofia Maria 
Christina and King Alphonso XIII. opposed to Don Carlos and Don 
Jaimé ; government for the King: and probably also for the people 
versus government for the sole use and benefit of a privileged and 
insatiable caste, which has neither faith, tradition, nor law. 

Carlism being, then, the only candidate for the gilded crown of 
thorns, it is natural that it should absorb all classes of .disaffected 
persons except those whose republicanism is akin to Spanish Liberalism. 
Now, the army is certainly not republican, and the officers would be 
very sorry indeed to bring back the halcyon days of the Republic’ 
when chaos was substituted for discipline, and the private soldier 
seldom condescended to treat his officer as an equal, and was never so 
unrepublican as to. regard him in the light of a superior. The army 
is as bitterly opposed to Republicanism as to the hykrid form of 
government which has irretrievably ruined the country and demoralised 
the people, and the only alternative to Carlism which the army would 
seriously entertain is a military dictatorship. But although in the 


hands of a resolute and patriotic chief like, say, General Weyler, a. 


military régime of this summary and irresponsible kind might prove a 
blessing, it should not be forgotten that it is of the essence of all such 
forms of government that they be temporary and transitional, so that a 
dictatorship, however salutary and protracted, would hardly be regarded 
as a definite solution and a permanent settlement. 

The old-world traditions, unreal aspirations, and highflown pre- 
tensions which are usually associated with Carlism, and indeed with 
all forms of “legitimacy ” by the “ grace of God,” are hardly calcu- 
lated to kindle the enthusiasm or awaken the sympathy of people born 
and bred in countries where liberty, untrammelled by Caurch, State, 
or army, extends to the confines of licence. Neither has.any con- 
vincing proof been heretofore given that the men whom the Duke of 
Madrid, as King of Spain, would advance to the positions now occu- 
pied by Señores Sagasta, Puigcerver, and Aujion possess much more 
serious claims, though they certainly cannot possess less, to the title 
of statesmen than these. On the other hand, the doubts engendered 
by considerations of this kind are more than outweighed by the 
certainty that Don Carlos, unlike many of his illustrious kinsmen in 
exile, has laboriously learned much and judiciously forgotten more, 
and that Spain, on leaving the guardianship ofthe “Liberal” 
Government, will have nothing more to lose, and can have nothing 
worse to suffer. ; 

I had long and interesting conversations on this and cognate sub- 
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jects with some of the leading Carlists in Spain, including the Marquis 
of Tamarit and Señor Vazquez de Mella, who represents a Spanish 
constituency in Congress. What I ‘was particularly desirous of. 
ascertaining were the grounds on which these gentlemen and their 
political friends relied for such popular support as would lead to 
success. The result of these conversations and of my own indepen- 
dent inquiries in various parts of Spain may be briefly set down as 
follows. 

Everybody in the Peninsula, with the exception of the myrmidons 
whose daily bread depends upon the profession of dynastic Constitu- 
tionalism, is impatient to be freed. from the nightmare of Liberalism 
which has oppressed the nation for a quarter of a century. All who 
can afford to be honest and patriotic are fully ready to contribute to 
the realisation of this end,—the army and navy, for the reasons 
already enumerated; such honest and intelligent citizens as.care for 
their. country’s weal, because the Cabinets that have succeeded each 
other since the Restoration have literally ruined the kingdom ; the 
‘people, because they have been systematically despoiled of their earn- 
ings, which have been squandered on idle supporters of the political 
parties, and because they are now positively perishing of hunger, and 
will be shot down or bayonetted if they murmur; and the provinces, | 
. because to them centralisation spells ruin, and Carlism is synonymous 
with provincial self-government, or, as it is called in Spain, Regionalism. 
' In other words, to every class of person in the Peninsula, with the 
exception of Republicans and those to whom Liberalism means bread, 
Carlism is synonymous with relief, release, reform. It would be rash . 
to characterise this identification as correct, and it is premature. to, 
speak of these hopes and longings with approval; but it would be a 
serious omission not to register them as most significant facts. 

Liberalism—and by this I mean that system of so-called party 
government which has prevailed in Spain since the Restoration, and. . 
in virtue of which “Conservatives” relieved “Liberals” and “Liberals” 
succeeded “ Conservatives” without either of them bringing surcease 
of sorrow to the suffering population—has been characterised by an 
' eminent Spanish writer as a cruel and criminal fraud. For it verbally 
proclaims rights and magniloquently promulgates principles which it 
deliberately annuls in practice. It established in Spain a Constitu- 
tional Monarchy which is neither a monarchy nor constitutional, but ' 
. the incarnation in politics of a huge blood-sucking vampire. True, 
in Spain as in England, the King or Queen is practically condemned 
to inactivity, while the Cabinet is all-powerful ; but then in Spain the 
monarch alone‘is really responsible for the blunders and crimes of 
his advisers which he is helpless to prevent, whereas the latter do not 
even need a special Act of Parliament to indemnify them. Now, 
surely one cannot fitly. include a woebegone crowned scapegoat of this 
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kind in „the category of monarchs, or raie régime, of sucha çowardly 
oligarchy.'in the species known as Constitutional? In Spain, asin 
England, . the Parliament represents the people ,in thecry, but, “in 
sober truth, the Spanish people have almost as little to do with ‘the 
election of their, so-called representatives as with those of England 
or the United States. The Congress, in which all the legislative. and 
administrative power in the kingdom is fabled to, have its’source,, } is 
affirmed by Spaniards to be as servilely subservient to the Prime 
Minister who selects it as if it were his political, bodyguard, and it has 
been known to colour, modify, and contradict its own vote as readily 
as Polonius descried in the cloud pointed out, by Hamlet the figures 
of a camel, a weasel, and a whale. What can be more characteristic 
of. this collective wisdom of Spain than the fact that the Deputies of 
the present Congress supported Sagasta when: he pledged his reputation 
and staked his position on the thesis that autonomy to the Cubans 
meant peace to Spain; that they supported him when his prophecy 
was belied and the country drifted into war; that they applauded him 
when he refused to cede an acre of Spanish. possessions to the United 
States, and they concurred with him in signing away all Spain’s 
American possessions? They cheered him in his noble determination 
_ to defend the colonies at all costs, and then they justified him for 
having left the colonies without defence; “in a word,” exclaimed my 
Spanish. acquaintance, “ Sagasta is the King.of Spain—such a king 
as might have been thrust upon us by the Yankees—and Dofia Maria 
Christina and the Cortes are his political instruments.. Constitution 
indeed !” 

Again, can there be anything less Constitutional or more cowardly 
and immoral than the method of defending political persons, and parties 
which consists in an elaborate machinery for sacrificing a helpless 
Queen and her only son? Everybody knows that the zuin of, the 
kingdom and the impoverishment of the people, have been brought 
about by the. “ Constitutional parties,” Liberal and Conservative, and 
more -particularly by Señor Sagasta and his friends, who bave, given 
the coup de grdce to the Spain of history. Everybody knows that the — 
' Queen Regent and her child remained well within the limits assigned 
them by the Constitution, and did nothing worthy of censure, Yet this 
“ Constitutional ” Cabinet and dynastic party, instead of resigning as 
soon as war broke out, and submitting to the penalty of their blunders, 
have gone floundering on from bad to worse at the expanse of the 
dynasty, until the nation has bled almost to death and the monarchy 
has been compromised beyond help, and still they. desire to remain, 
against the.outspoken wishes of the people. And in order to keep 
themselves afloat they have suspended the Constitutional guarantees, 
gagged the Press, circulated numberless lies in.the papers, and com- 
pelled the royal lady and'her son to identify their. spotless .cauge with 
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' that of a pettifogging - party, and to accept the odium of acts that 
“were unpatriotic, unstatesmanlike, unconstitutional, and calamitous. 
In return, royalty of the Constitutional category has received nought 
but the sorry defence which consists in Sefior Sagasta’s appeal to his 
countrymen to respect the -august mother and her child, and General 
Martinez Campos’s exhortation to all true Spaniards to obey the law- 
fully constituted Government. 

The irony of fate that lies concealed in these eloquent shasi is 
visible only to those who know Señores Sagasta and Martinez Campos; 
but it will not escape the historian. Señor Sagasta is the man who 
attacked, insulted, and conspired against the august lady who governed 
Spain, as Queen, when her name was Isabella, and when his profession 
was that of a revolutionist. General Martinez Campos is the man who, 
being a soldier of the lawfully constituted Spanish Government, on 
three several occasions rose up in arms against it, and was once con- 
demned to death in consequence.. Are the appeals of these gentlemen 
likely to be heard? Are the gentlemen themselves the best qualified 
to make them? ‘The Spanish people alone can give fitting answer. 
Sagaste and his -friends are really fighting for their own’ petty cause 
while seemingly defending the shadow of a crown which in bygone 
days resembled the equator of the globe, through the circle of os 
the sun’s rays had to pass before illumining the world. 

Even those who admire ‘the fundamental principles of European 
Liberalism in politics regard Spanish Constitutionalism as a sneer of 
Satan’s, hurled into and embodied in the political life of the Penin- 
_sula. ‘It never produced, I do not say a genius, or a states- 
man, but not even a man of the vertebrate order,” said a foreign 
diplomatist. ‘Its Cabinet Ministers are generally’ ignorant and 
always narrow-minded: they remind me of inexperienced, overgrown 
gamins, irrepressible farceurs, Its judges are venal, timid Civil 
servants, punishable by, and amenable to, the Administration. Its 
governors, captains-general, and other high dignitaries most fre- 
quently symbolised the corruption and dishonesty of the régime that 
gave them birth, their palaces in Madrid being stocked with the 
wealth of Cuba or the Philippines, snatched from the colonists like so 
much booty taken from foreign enemies. Their laws, even those 
called fundamental and immutable, could be and were modified, 
changed, violated at a wink from the Minister, just to humour the 
whim of a political friend or to wreak vengeance upon a political 
. enemy. ‘The soldiers and marines were robbed and traded upon with 
as little scruple as if they were Cubans or Philippinos. The Spanish 
people were taxed, misgoverned, denied education, and refused justice; 
the kingdom, exhausted and demoralised, was abandoned to the enemy 
withont defence ; and the Antilles have been at last converted into a 
huge’ tomb, the only remaining record of Spain’s vast empire beyond 
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` he seas. And having thus placed the mark of Cain on the Spanish 
nation, the Liberals shamelessly accuse the army, the navy, the Press, 
and the people of the disasters which the Government provoked, and 
which nobody ventures to punish. It is erroneous to make a dis- 
tinction between ‘Liberals’ and ‘Conservatives’ in this matter; 
they differ mainly in name. Sagasta and his friends, who are the more 
guilty of the two, maintain that the country was in a bad condition 
when they last took over the reins of power. But they dc not possess 
even the excus of the vultures, who devour but seldom kill their 
human victims.” 

An eloquent testimony to the dull inertia or Orienta. fatalism of 
the Spanish people is afforded by the stoical indifference with which 
they watched the jovial gestures and heard the juvenile jokes of the 
Cabinet Ministers who had taken upon themselves the cnerous duty 
of extricating Spain from the shoals and sandbanks into the midst of 
which they had steered her. Even in ordinary times a Cabinet 
Minister is reasonably expected to display the gravity of she educated 
gentleman or the reserve of the trained diplomatist ; and during a 
crisis involving the fate of a great nation, madness alone can excuse 
the public parade of levity which would be punishable in the school- 
boy. Yet the most noteworthy words of the Government of Sagasta, 
during the disastrous crisis which has ended in the rrin of Spain, 
consisted of their jests and witty remarks, The Prime Minister kept 
the members of the Congress splitting their sides with laughter, at 
the time when Spanish blood was flowing freely in Cuba, and he 
was about to suspend the Constitutional guarantees and govern the 
country by martial law. Señor Salmeron and the Republicans 
besought Sagasta to keep the Cortes together till the beginning of 
August; but the witty Premier remarked, “ The heat of the sun 
makes me sweat terribly as it is, but if it is to be reinforced by the 
heat of debates—well, I shall melt wholly into water.” And Spain 
forgot the loss of her thousands of sons in the mirth provoked by 
this clever sally. 

On the fateful day on which Admiral Cervera’s squadron was swept 
off the sea, the Minister of the Marine sincere’y rejoiced to think that 
this naval strategist had forced the blockade and completely escaped 
from the ‘ battle ” improvised by Sampson, and, sauntering about the 
streets of Madrid, he smilingly received the congratulations of friends 
and opponents, to whom he repeatedly remarked: “ We are now 
awaiting a telegram announcing that Sampson has blown his brains 
out, for that’s what that precious Yankee promised to do if Cervera 
escaped.” The Press reproduced this witty saying, and Señor Anfion 
became a hero whose halo, though composed of borrowed light, was 
almost equal to that of Cervera himself, until the following day, when 
the dissolving view was succeeded by another. At the time that the 
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fall of Santiago de Cuba was hourly expected, and the representatives 
of the Press literally besieged the Ministers, eagerly picking up ‘every 
crumb of information which should fall from those dignitaries’ lips, 
Señor Gamazo, the most sedate, serious, and respected member of 
- Sagasta’s Government, his face beaming with smiles, addressed the 
journalists to this effect : “ Gentlemen, I regret to say that the news 
to-day is very scanty and imimportant. But although I ‘cannot add 
to it just now, I can at least gladden your hearts with the promise of 
a very great event indeed. I am not at liberty to describe it more 
fully, but I think I may tell you that it will become known to-morrow 
at noon.” “Is it very important?” asked a journalist. ‘TI ‘have 
„said so,” was the reply. “Is it likely to be favourable to Spaniards 
or the reverse?” asked another. “Favourable to us Spaniards,” 
answered the Minister. It is needless to state that every newspaper in 
Madrid published, commented on, and criticised this’ oracular announce- 
ment, adding suppositions, prophecies, and forecasts of its own; that 
it was also telegraphed throughout the length end breadth of the © 
Peninsula, where expectation grew keen, hopes waxed: high, and the 
. cafés and the public places were filled with politicians impatient for. 
the important and welcome news. Next day the morning’ papers 
continued their predictions, and prepared to publish special editions at. 
noon, as soon as'the intelligence should be made known. But it did 
not artiye at noon, nor in the evening. Then other Ministers were 
questioned’ ‘as to the naturé of the mysterious event predicted by: 
Señor Gamazo ;-but'they pleaded ignorance and provoked scepticism. 
At last one of the prophetic Minister’s colleagues solved: the enigma 
' thus: Señor Gamazo, desirous of “taking a rise” out:of the Spanish 
Press and the ‘Spanish people, at the very moment when he and-his 
‘fellow Ministers ‘were leading that people to the bottomless abyss, 
venturing upon a’ jest, spoke of an important event; which the’ 
joutnalists arid’the population, absorbed in the war, must naturally: 
look for in‘the ‘political world, but which’ he knew would’ consist in-the - 
weekly drawing of Government lottery prizes! The lurid light thrown ` 
‘Upon’ Spanish’ politics and’ the “ Liberal” Government by a‘ practical. 
joke of this' kind, perpetrated upon the Press and ‘the :people “at the. 
most critical period of their history, reveals itself unaided. Comment: 
is’needless‘and apology superfluous. Señor Gamazo is-the most: staid. 
and’ řespèctáble politician of ‘the party, and the most influential. 
Minister of the presént' Government, Ex leone unguem: Not--even:: 
„in Greece, Turkey, Servia, or Montenegro’ would it . be possible ` to: 
match the ‘political opera boufe which the-dynastic Constitutionalists. 
have heretofore been representing in contemporary Spain. As the 
` proverb says: “No hay mas que una España en el mundo.” © >. f 
It may be’ matter for ‘astonishment, therefore, and ‘perhaps also-for 
pity, that, despite those mortal insults’‘added to irreparable injuries, 
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the -Spanish people made no sign, uttered no murmur ; but there is 
certainly nothing surprising in the fact, for which I can vouch, that 
such sympathies as make themselves felt in the masses are strongly in 
favour of rapid and radical change in general, and of that change in 
particular which is represented by Carlism. It is not for a foreigner 
to sit in judgment on the “ merits” of'two conflicting parties between 
which there may, after all, be no substantial difference, but it is wholly 

- impossible to shut one’s eyes to the patent fact that, coma what may, 
Spain cannot possibly fall lower than the bottom’ of the’ yawning abyss 
into which she has been dragged by self-styled statesmen who ought. | 
never to have been permitted to throw up their useful prozessions. 

Bat the listlessness or resignation of the masses will rapidly vanish 
when abstract problems of political principles and national honour have 
materialised. themselves into a question of life or death, and famine 
decimates the people. Ard that time is unfortunately at hand. Already 
the sums for current expenses which the Governmens needs but 
cannot obtain from legitimate sources are being “created” by the 
printing-press, andthe bank-note issue is to be increased up to 2500 

`, millions of pesetas. In‘ the-néar future the interest on'the foreign 
' debt is-to be- cut down’50 per cent., “fora time,” according to the 
financial recipes of 1851 and 1872. ‘Spanish finances are truly in an 
almost hopeless state. For the past three'years the-deficits have been 
enormous, and have bedi coverdd ‘solely by extraordinary sources of ` 
rəyenue, such as the Morocco war indemnity; the increased SEenipor 
tax paid by Spanish youths to free themselves’ rom ‘military’ service,” 
payments of arrears from Cuba and Peru, &c. &c.° Pee 

In future the only extraordinary feature of Spanish badgets will bë 

the expenses; extraordinary sources of income there’ are none; and 
even some of the ordinary sources are becoming‘ exhausted and dry: 
From 1892'to 1897.the expenses have gone’ on ‘augmenting ‘till they 
reached the respectable figure of 881 million pesetas fcr the ‘presenti 
financial year, whereas the income‘of the ‘State reached its'meximum 
in 1893-4 with 745 millions. : The close ‘of the war ‘means the sealing 
up of-a large number of sources ‘of -revenue and ‘the ‘increase ‘of the 
expenditure on the foreign debt.- Again, 8000 generals and officers 
will: have to' be: permanently ‘provided for,’ to say riothing’ of the 

troops of ‘Cuba and the Philippines who'are òr their way “home. ' 
Spanish . officials in the cdlonies must! likewise ‘be cared’ for: the 
regulation of the debt owing to’the Bank~of Spain’will abaotb ‘over 
800 million’ pesetas, and the- payment of ‘arrears'‘in Cuba prob- 
ably half that sum.t. Leaving, therefore, the debts of Cube and ‘the 


* In the financial year 1895-6" the returns’ under the head of wilitary, service tax 
rose from 8 million pesetas to 26 millions. In the following.years they increased still 
further. Without these “windfalls” the deficit would have amounted ‘to 28 million. 
pesetas in 1895-6; to 95 millions in 1896-7; and in’ 1897-8 to’1503} milions. ` 

+ These calculations have been made by. Sefior, Gonzalez de la -Peiia, a friend of the , 
Prime Minister, ‘Spanish budgets are weeny untrustworthy, 
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Philippines altogether out òf the question, the permanent: financial ` 
burdens which the ruined kingdom will have to bear amount to 
. 1000 million pesetas! On the other hand, the revenue, when the 
colonies and all that their possession implied were still Spanish, 
oscillated between 700 and 800 millions, so that asa result of these 
changes alone the deficit would amount to between two and three 
hundred million pesetas. But the State revenue cannot possibly yield 
700 or 800 millions now ; it is doubtful whether, after every expedient, 
honest and shady, has been resorted to, it can even reach 650 millions; 
and, on the other hand, the sum upon which interest will have to be 
paid, including the Cuban, Philippine, and the current war loans, can 
hardly be less than: 2500 million pesetas all told. Now, the annual 
service of such a debt, augmented by the depreciation of the peseta 
caused by the abuse of the bank-note.printing-press, even though we 
liberally allow for the reduction that must follow the official decia- 
ration of bankruptcy, will considerably exceed the Bonne expenses of 
administration. 

. But State bankruptcy is a conception quite as abstract. and 
unintelligible to the masses as “national honour,” “civic virtue,” 
and the numerous other claptrap phrases with which parliamentary 
eloquence in Spain is larded. It is only when the male and female 
bread-winners of the country can find no more work to do, while the 
barest necessaries of life have risen 50 or 60 per cent. in price, and 
when hunger typhus fills the churchyards with the would-be workers, 
and the streets with the waifs and -strays who once ‘depended upon 
them, that the people of Spain will be moved to their depths. Whether 
even then they are capable of descrying and tearing up by the roots ' 
the causes of their misery is a point on which I hesitate to offer an 
opinion. The question, however, will soon answer itself. 

‘The loss of the colonies is commonly regarded by foreigners as a 
blessing to Spain rather than a misfortune, and I know several 
Spanish politicians who share this opinion. It is a specious con- 
tention, however, which must be regarded from a peculiar point of 
view in order to seem in harmony with facts. The most important 
fact, however, which is generally ignored,-is the absolute dependence 
of nearly all Spanish industry on the colonies, as‘colonies. That 
is to say, a vast artificial industry dependent upon the Philippines 
and the Antilles has been created by “ Constitutionalism” in’ Spain, 
which has dotted the’ Peninsula: with mills, works, factories; has 
given a livelihood to hundreds of: thousands of men, women, and 
children ; has dealt a: death-blow to agriculture, and was part of 
the legally recognised machinery for enriching the mother country 
at' the expense of the colonies. The protective or prohibitive duties 
levied by Spain on a number of foreign commodities coming into 
' the colonies enabled the most enterprising of her own people to 
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Teap enormous profits by exporting? to Caba, Porto Rico, and the 
Philippines goods, the raw materials of which had to be purchased 
in foreign countries. Spain might have earned fabulous sums by 
growing corn, grinding it into flour, and selling it to the colonists. 
Bot agriculture is at such a low ebb that there are not sufficient 
cereals grown in the Peninsula to satisfy the wants of the population. 
Foreign corn, and often foreign flour, were therefore imported from 
France, and shipped off to the ultramarine dependencies at a large profit, 
simply because the Customs tariffs effectually hindered competition. 
Whatever may happen at present, that state of things cannot possibly 
be perpetuated, and hundreds—nay, thonsands—of factories and 
industrial establishmefits must céase work. Scores of them have 
already discharged their workmen and wound up their affairs, The 
flourishing citiey and towns of Catalonia are filled with beggars who, 
lately well-to-do operatives, are now forced to ask for alms in the 
streets and churches, and to sleep on the steps or in the porches of 
public buildings. x 

Scarcely one town in Spain has not felt the pinch of hunger, 
although the distress has as yet by no means reached its culminating 
point. Bread riots broke out thronghout the length and breadth of 
the Peninsula shortly after the war began, and the means employed to 
prevent their recurrence, as soon as military force had effectively put 
them down, were as artificial as the industry whose disappearance 
provoked them. Private charity and patriotic beneficence cannot last 
for ever, and they have already sensibly diminished, whereas the need 
for them is rapidly increasing. Many of the lower middle classes of 
Madrid, Seville, Barcelona, Cadiz, and Grenada live on one meal a day, 
and that generally consists of boiled chick peas, coarse dry bread, a 
few olives, and garlic. Many of the lower aristocracy are not a whit 
better off, but considerably more wretched, because they consider that 
they have to keep up appearances, and, like Lamb's Captain Jackson, 
they play their unenviable parts in the grim tragedy with a pathos 
.which to the Northern spectator is harrowing in the extreme. I am 
acquainted with Government officials at present out of place, because 
the Conservative party is no longer in office, who eat but five meals a 
week, and only two ont of the five contain a trace of meat. A stroll 
along the Paseo de Recoletos about five o'clock in the afternoon enables 
one to study a gallery of living female faces, pale, pinched, and blood- 
less, with pain-born expressions such as Ribeira would have delighted 
to transfer to canvas. And this procession of modern martyrs, against 
whom no whisper of calumny has ever been raiced, consists mainly 
of aristocratic Spanish maidens, who’ have little else to support them 
and nothing more to console them than the consciousness of illustrious 
extraction and unsullied virtue. 

Yet all this is not the distress of which I speak. This is but the 
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chronic state of things which the people always had with them of late 
years, and which should be indulgently borne in mind when forming a 
judgment upon contemporary Spaniards, whose relative immunity 
from crimes against property constitutes an eloquent testimony to their 
inborn honesty and heroic endurance. The misery which is coming will 
be incomparably more intense and widespread. Isaw foreshadowings of 
it outside of Valladolid lately, alsọ in certain other parts of Spain, 
where able-bodied men, supporting each a wife and children, could 
neither earn a loaf of bread nor obtain the price of it by begging. 
True, they had come from places where most of their neighbours were 
as badly off as themselves; but then the number of these places is 
rapidly increasing. A friend of mine, a foreign doctor resident in 
Spain, witnessed many other instances of this acute distress in places 
where whole families were down with hunger typhus. In most of the 
provinces of Spain the elementary schoolmasters have received no pay 
for over a twelvemonth, so that some of them are actually starving; 
and most of them are professional beggars as well as teachers. 
When all the factories and works dependent upon the colonies shall 
have collapsed, when all the trade and industry bound up with a con- 
siderable navy and merchant fleet shall have disappeared, when scores 
of thousands of mutilated and sickly Yoldiers have come to swell the 
ranks of the poverty-stricken, and when'for large numbers of the 
people, the begging having proved bootlees, the choice will lie between 
bread riots leading to a revolution and death by starvation, then the 
real tug of war will begin. : 

Under a serious Government the loss of the colonies would not 
have proved an irreparable misfortune to Spain—but then under any 
Government worthy of the name the colonies would have remained 
Spanish. `“ Constitutionalism,” however, as understood by Señor 
Sagasta and his friends and opponents, managed first to make the 
industry and commerce of Spain to a large extent dependent upon 
the colonies, and then to lose the colonial possessions to the United 
States. It is misleading, therefore, to- assert that the kingdom of 
Alfonso XIII, stands to gain by the severance of its connection with 
its dependencies. 

The war will be followed by a famine which N E to Africa 
and South America will, with the drastic aid of hunger typhus, 
‚gradually relieve. Señor Sagasta and his friends buoyantly hope to 
survive it all, for the greater honour and glory of Spain. Now, if 
under conditions like these, which have reduced the kingdom to bank- 
raptcy and’ ruin, and the people to hunger typhus and bread -riots, 
Carlism had‘ not a favourable chance -to “play the róle of saviour, the 
Spaniards would be more or less than human. ‘ . 

But Carlism, whatever view we may form of its intrinsic merits— 
and I carefully abstain from expressing any—has more positive claims 
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to popular support than those: for years past it has identified itself 
with traditionalism or regionaliam, which, in the opinion of the most 
thoughtful business men in the kingdom, is a conditio sine qué non 
of the regeneration—whether political, social, or commercial—of the 

_ people. And regionalism, which is but another word for decentralisation, 

“is at present demanded in all parts of the Peninsula by the articulate 
classes of the population. 

Foreigners experience some difficulty in tracing the growth, grasp- 
ing the significance, and estimating the force of the movement. 
Decentralisation is undoubtedly desirable in every country, especially 
in large unwieldy States; but why should it be more necessary in 
Spain than in France or Italy? Because there is an ethnical as well 
as a political France and Italy, whereas Spain is more of a geographical 
conception, like the term “ Austria,” for instance, to which no very 
concrete unity corresponds, There are no Spaniards in the sense in 
which there are Italians and French; there are Castilians, Gallegos, 
Basques, Aragonese, Andalusians, Catalonians, each of -whom is proud 
of his narrower fatherland, of its language or idiom and of its traditions 
and laws. Spain, on the, other hand, is an agglomeration of races 
which no strong wise Government has ever fused down into one 
homogeneous people as the Britons, Saxons, Danes, and Normans 
were blended in England. It is no very difficult task to distinguish 
at the present day even the various types of the numerous races 
who at different times settled in the country: Iberians, Phosnicians, 
Celts, Greske, Romans, Vandals, Visigoths, and Moors: their features, 
gait, and character are as unmistakable among the people called 
Spanish as those of the contemporaries of Rameses the Great or of 
Abon Bekr among the Copts and Arabs of to-day. 

Regionalism or federalism in Spain is no latter-day Liberal nostrum 
imported from England or France: it is a respectable institution of 
historic growth. When Leon and Castile were united in the reign of 
Ferdinand I., the local laws and customs of each remained intact. The 
same thing happened when Alava was incorporated into Castile. ‘The 
Government of this last-named kingdom were equally tolerant when 
Guipuzcos agreed to sacrifice its independence, and they also adopted 
the same principle when they absorbed Vizcaya. Aragon and Catalonia, 
when coalescing in one State, likewise stipulated that each province was 
+o continue in the enjoyment of all its privileges and in the observance 
of its customs and of its own special laws, 

And those constitutions embodied parliamentary principles and 
guarantees for the liberty of the subject such as were not ontdone by 
our own Magna Charta. Even the early constitution of Castile was 

characterised by much that was liberal and humane, and might, had 
the conditions proved less unpropitious, have developed into a system 
of government as nearly perfect as is compatible with human short. 
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comings. The Church of Castile, for example, was practically inde- 
pendent; justice was dispensed and local affairs administered in towns 
and country by bodies which owed their existence to popular elections. 
Taxes were assessed and collected by trusted’ local authorities, and the 
expenditure of these moneys for any but the specific purposes for 
which they had been allotted was regarded and resented as a criminal 
encroachment upon the liberties of the people. The kingdom of 
Aragon scrupulously respected the rights, customs, and laws of Cata- 
lonia and Valencia, which formed portions of it. The power of the 
king, which in those days was identical with the force of centralisa- 
tion, was limited to a degree which would astonish Republicans of 
to-day. Each province elected its own Cortes or Parliament, which 
alone voted money grants to the Crown, and without whose approval 
no Bills could acquire the force of law; and in 1287 Alfonso IIT. 
signed the Magna Charta of Aragon, the “Privilege of Union,” 
formally empowering his subjects to take up arms against their 
sovereign should he ever attempt to curtail their liberties. 

Under Ferdinand and Isabella the current changed in the direction 
of centralisation. ‘The secular power successfully helped the Pope to 
attain his peculiar ends, and was in turn materially aided by the Church 
in its efforts to abolish federalism. The Cortes of Aragon were rarely 
convened ; the Inquisition was forced upon the Aragonese, who felt and 
expressed unbounded horror of it; the Justicia or legal defender of 
the people’s rights against the absolutism of the Crown was put to 
death ; the Cortes at Tarragona were forced to abolish the local fueros* 
and to abandon all control over the administration of justice ; and the 
creation of a regular standing army marked the end of popular 
liberties. Some fueros survived much longer than others, and those 
of the Basques were not abolished till the advent to power of the 
present dynasty, when a punishment was pronounced upon their defec- 
tion to Carlism in the past which must necessarily act as a premium 
upon their espousal of that course in the future, the “legitimate king” 
being the only party leader in Spain minded to respect the fueros of 
the Basques. 

The most serious sufferer by, and the most vigorous opponent 
of, this mistaken policy of unseasonable centralisation was and is 
Catalonia. This historic province is inhabited by an enterprising. 
thrifty, democratically inclined people, whose language, character, and 
sympathies triumphantly refute the assertion that they are Spaniards.’ 
Their language is. much more akin to Provencal than to Castilian ; 
their literature has more in common with that of Southern France 
than with the letters of Spain; and their modes of thought, laws, 
customs, and commercial enterprise raise a visible and tangible barrier 


* Fueros are the special legislative and administrative privileges enjoyed by a State 
previous to its voluntary or involuntary absorption by another State. ns 
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` between them and the other peoples of the Peninsula. Their ancient 
code of law, which was formed on the basis of Roman and Visigoth 
legislation, completed by legal customs which had gradually grown up 
in cases not provided for by the ancient lawgivers, was,a monu- 
ment of the most enlightened and humane legislation of that day. 
The Catalans defended their fueros by word and deed with such 
success that even Philip V. did not venture to abolish the laws of 
the province, which remained in force until abrogated by the present 
Spanish code. At the present day: the claims of the Catalans to the 
restitution of home rule, and of all the privileges which formerly 
accompanied it, are put forward more energetically than ever before, 
as “ Catalonian Leagues,” Regionalistic propagandas, Catalonian cate- 
chisms, discourses, meetings, and Press protests. testify. It is hardly 
too much to affirm that, although the bulk of serious Catalonian 
thinkers are desirous of obtaining their self-government subject to the 
maintenance of Spanish political unity, they are resolved to do what 
they can to attain it, come what may.* I have discoursed with the 
advocates of Catalonian home rule, have read their pamphlets, speeches, 
and books, and believe that their case is briefly this. 
Not only are the traditions and customs of Catalonia (and what is 
true of one province is true of the others) different from those of 
Castile, but the economic interests of each of these units which com- 
pose the Spanish State are occasionally opposed to each other. “ It iş 
a mistake, therefore, to suppose that the abrogation of our special 
laws is a sentimental grievance. It is also a material loss which 
may be estimated in pesetas and centimos. Administrative centralisa- 
tion means economic centralisation, which, in the casé cf Catalonia, is 
tantamount to ruin. The few dozen greedy stump orators who com- 
pose the central Government garner in all the riches of the country 
for the purpose of ‘ administering’ it. And they do; but it never 
gets much beyond the point at which charity begins. Millions upon 
millions are collected for the army and navy; but sre they spent 
on these our defences? Ask Toral in Santiago de Cuba, Admiral 
Cervera, or General Augustin. Yet the money has gone somewhere. 
_ Politicians who came to Madrid with a carpet-bag full of impedimenta 
& year or two ago possess palaces and country villas and extravagant 
mistresses to-day. But the soldiers have.not leather boots that will 
keep out the water! And we Catalans pay more, far more, of that 
mal-administered money than any other province of Spain, The 
* Cf. for instance the convincing and lucid Discurso of D. Juan Pérmanyer y Ayats, 
President of the Academy of Jurisprudence and Legislation of Barcelona (Barcelona, 
1896). This gentleman says that if it be needful to add anything to the dèvice on the 
banner of Catalonian Rights, “It is necessary that Catalonian law be Catalonian in 
all its manifestations and spheres,” “I would add the words: ‘be the consequences, 
what they may, ” p. 82. The admirable exposé of the absurdities wrought by Spanish 


law as applied to Catalonia in every branch of family, social, and commercial life 
1s well worth reading on pages 14 and 15. 
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Government appropriated the funds belonging to the churches, uni— 
versities, hospitals, savings banks, and pawnbrokers of the kingdom, 
on the ground that the capital was necessary to the State, which would 
in future pay interest upon it. Perhaps it was necessary? Let that ` 
question pass. What we Catalans object to is that the capital has. 
vanished no man knows whither, while the obligation to pay the 
_ interest remains, and the Government is at its wits’ ends to find the- 
means of discharging that obligation. 

‘The same system of trammels and drags prevails in the administra- 
tion of the affairs of every sequestered little parish in the Peninsula. 
The Mayor of a sleepy little town is answerable to the Governor, who 
in turn is responsible to the Minister, so that the municipality is a. 
branch of the central Government. No measure adopted by the Town 
Council can be executed without the special permission of the central 
authorities ; no estimate of accounts can be presented by the town or 
borough unless previously certain sums have been allotted to purposes 
patronised by the Cabinet, and even then the municipal estimates must ` 
be approved by the Governor, and the provincial budget be confirmed 
by'the Minister. And so the local Mayor is at the beck and call of the . 
Governor, who obeys and serves the Minister, who is freed from all 
responsibility in the State. Spain, therefore, is governed by a clique- 
of men from the classes able to read and write, who divide the 
revenues among themselves and their friends, and are free to commit . 
any kind of offence against the property of the State, the freedom 
of the subject, or _ the prerogative of the Crown, with absolute 
impunity.” 

According to’ the latest available statistics, Catalonia alone paid 

_ 21°18 per cent., or more than the fifth part, of the taxes contributed by 
the industry, commerce, and professions of all Spain, whereas in popu- 
lation Catalonia constitutes but one-tenth of the entire population 
of the kingdom, and in territory only one-sixth and a fraction of the- 
superficies. The average sum paid by the non-Catalonian in Spain in 
the guise of import duties is 5'17 pesetas, whereas the Catalan pays 
26:54 pesetas. In other words, Catalonia is the main pillar of the 
Spanish Treasury, yet that province is utterly neglected by the central 
Government, whose laws run counter to the tangible and visible: 
interests of Catalans. Now, if this money represented the sums really 
required for the common needs of all the Spanish provinces, there 
could and would be no’ reasonable objection to its sacrifice. But it 
does not. It is frittered away by the stump orators and professional 
politicians of Madrid, and the provinces aro left even without proper- 
protection of life and property.* 

“ Catalonia is full of Spanish employés who consider the province in 
až Cf. “ Criterio Economico General Catalanista. emor leida en la Asamblea dé- 
Reus.” Por Fernando Alsina. Barcelona, 1893. Pp. 54, 5 
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the light of an orange to be squeezed as long as it contains any juice. 
They flock to Catalonia,” says Don Fernando Alsina, “with only the 
remains of the sum which they borrowed in order to purchase venal 
protection and the railway ticket, and their only luggage is the clothing 

. they wear.” In a few weeks all their wants are satisfied and many 


new needs created. And how have they brought about the change ? | 


“ Tn:a thousand torent ways, all of them punishable,” replies Señor 
Alsina,* 


“ In order to rob and to appropriate the property of their neighbours all 


means seem good to them—from the grosser method of filching stamps, 
bank-notes, and money securities from the letters entrusted to the safeguard 
of the Post Office, to the more refined expedient of pocketing an incredibly 
large percentage of the taxes of almost a whole district. This is arranged 
by 1 means of immoral stipulations which they propose to the great bulk of 
taxpayers, who, on their part, are allowed to pay a certain percentage less 
than they owe; and down to the most subtle and ingenicus schemes for 
scooping in money wholesale without leaving their houses, by permitting 
gambling, which is forbidden by law,.and by conniving at contraband trade 
on a large scale, which is highly prejudicial to the commerce of the 
country.” f 


In this way, Señor Alsina goes on to say, governməntal employ- 
ment is but a letting loose of bipeds of prey who cheat and rob the 
public and ruin the country with absolute impunity. Their time is 
limited, and they must make the most of it. Their successors will do 
the same, and the wretched country is being bled to deat. No wonder 
the budgets show ever-increasing deficits and the national debt has 
assumed such proportions that it now threatens to absorb in the 
guise of interest every peseta and every centimo of the national 
revenue. ‘The road we are following,” continues Señor Alsina, 
“leads to nothing good. We must leave it and take another, at any 
and every cost. It is indispensable to the weal of our province to 
make the continuation of such excesses impossible—the sooner the 
better. We must remember that unless we resolve by legal or extra 
legal methods—whichever best meet the exigencies of the case—to 
sterilise the elements of social decomposition propagated by the 
pestilential emanations which from the corrupt centre erise and cover 
all Spain; if we do not take courage to annihilate the germ of the 
corruption, which is Centralisation ; unless we resolve quickly to bury 
once for all the immoral govemittiantal farce now existing, the farce 
parliamentary, in order to replace it immediately ty a ‘form of 


government harmonising with the vivifying and decentralising moulds- 


of Regionalism, this being the sole means of favouring the free 
expansion, of saving and of applying to the use and benefit of all 
Spain the little or much that still remains healthy and vigorous 
among the saner and less contaminated provinces ; unless we act thus 
a and resolutely we shall have to hang our heads and confess 


* Loe. cit. p. 57. + Ibid. 
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that we are unworthy to bear the name bequeathed to us by our 
illustrious forefathers, . . .” * 

This is not an edifying picture of Spanish administration, and one . 
would be glad to add, were this possible, nor a faithful one. Un- 
` fortunately it is recognised as true by friend and foe alike. The central , 
Government, “ Liberal ” or “ Conservative,” literally quarters its rela- 
tives, friends, and supporters upon the hard-working Catalans, who are 
bullied, wheedled, or tricked out of their earnings and savings; the 
latter must then bribe the Government protégés in order to obtain some 
of their rights, and while their hand is in, so to say, they occasionally 
bribe them for the privilege of growing rich at the expense of other 
provinces. And so the corruption spreads. Turkey is the only other 
country in Europe in which this sort of internal conflict is possible, 
and there it is explicable on religious grounds. In Spain all parties 
entertain the same ideas on religion and profess the same code of 
morals, But the governing classes are dynastic Constitutionalists 
striving to raise the moral standard of the people, and this is the way 
they are accomplishing the task! Whether their destructive work 
can now be undone is ẹa question which cannot at present be 
answered, Carlos III. made a resolute and not wholly fruitless effort 
to remedy the evil. The survival of Spain as a European Power is 
probably one of’ the results of his endeavours, which, had it not been 
for the crass ignorance of the lower officials, might have proved a 
complete success, The present Don Carlos professes his readiness to 

renew the attempt as soon as he has donned the’ crown of Spain. 

“ We desire,” exclaimed Señor Vazquez de Mella in an eloquent 
speech, containing an exposé of the Carlist programme,t ‘‘ we desire 
to burst the links of this centralising chain, which begins in the rural 
secretaries, continues in the Mayors by royal decree, drags its length 
along in Governors, and terminates in responsible Ministers who are 
generally responsible for nothing.” f Having shown that the father 
of a family is not free, the municipality is trammelled, and the pro- 
vince is hampered, the Carlist leader adds: ‘‘We desire that the 
province should possess the right to preserve its own peculiar legisla- 
tion and to improve it; for we do not wish that a region like Castile, 
say, should impose its laws upon Catalonia, Navarre, or Aragon, nor 
that these provinces should force theirs upon Castile; what we aim 
at is that each of them should possess the power of modifying its laws 
in conformity with its own spirit, customs, and traditions, and that 
legislation should not be forced upon it by means of a tyrannical 
uniformity breaking up a work which is not the product of an indivi- 
dual will but the growth of history.”§ According to this politician, ' 

* Loc. cit. p. 59. Another little work well worth reading is the Haposicio, addressed 
to a Prime Minister by the Agricultural and Industrial Commission of the League of 
Catalonia. It is written m the Catalan dialect, and contains some very interesting if 


not precisely fresh facts and reflections. : 
+ Madrid, 1893, published by Corres. Español. t Op. cit. p. 11. § Jbid. p. 14. 
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Spain ought to be a confederation of Republics ‘presided over by a 
Monarchy. . This is the ideal of the future, -rendered necessary by the ' 
present and based upon the past. As to centralisation, the political ideal 
of dynastic Constitutionalism, Sefior Mella characterises it very cleverly 
and correctly as follows: “Theréwas in Spain a glorious Basque Con- 
federation, with ‘its fueros, its rights, and its franchises. - Well, the 
revolution, seeking to punish the people who composed it for their 
Titanic struggle with tyranny and impiety, hit upon a curious expe- 
dient, It discovered no more efficacious means of punishing the crime 
of defending justice than that of applying to the region in question 
the liberty enjoyed by the rest of the Peninsula. Strange liberty, 
which serves to punish and oppress a people.” * 

Whether the present Duke of Madrid is likely to succeed where his 
predecessor Carlos III. failed, and whether the Liberals have not 
already ruined the country beyond redemption, are points which I am 
not here concerned to investigate. The one significant-fact is that. 
while nearly all articulate Spain which is qualified to think, and free 
to speak, is loudly crying out against.centralisation and declaring that 
federalism alone can enable the people to keep afloat, the only serious 
party which promises to govern the country on these lines is the Carlist. 

Thus Carlism seems to carry with it every political factor, and 
most of the non-political but important elements of tha population, 
excepting certain of the Republicans, and those friends of Constitu- 
tionalism the tenacity of whose political conviction is intensified by 
the love of a guaranteed salary and the fear of chronic hunger. I 
have heard tradesmen, merchants, and innkeepers in various towns 
and villages of the interior declare that they would gladly sacrifice 
half of what they possess, if by doing so they could he-p Don Carlos 
to the throne of Spain. Nothing can be further from my intention 
than to present these political desires or whims as chivalrous from 
an ideal point of view, or even prudent from the standpoint of 
enlightened national egotism. I confine myself to recording their 
existence, explaining their origin, and leaving to others the determina- 
tion of their wisdom and ethics. As data for calculating the chances 
of a Carlist movement during the next few weeks, they are helpful, but 
hardly sufficient. Practically everybody in Spain, except the listless 
masses, is ready and even impatient to help to sweep away the present 
régime and its worthy representatives, but only after somebody else has 
taken the initiative and proved the feasibility of the undertaking, And. 
herein lies the doubt and the difficulty of the enterprise. The difficulty 
consists in rousing all the malcontents simultaneously to action, and the 
doubt in the result of isolated efforts. Don Carlos is, no doubt, com- 
pelled by his position to join issue with the Government on a political 


question which will have become mature the day on which peace is > > 


signed between President McKinley and the Queen Regent of Spain. - 
: * Op. cit. p, 14. 
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. He cannot well wait till the economic problems are also ripe for solution. 
The population of the Peninsula, although inert, sluggish, fatalistic, is 
certain to be at last driven to rebellion by hunger and misery; but the 


question is, Will the two movements, the political and the economic, . 


coincide in time? If they do not, it is quite on the cards that both 
‘may fail; for the Government has taken elaborate and formidable 
measures against that right of revolution to the promulgation and 
enforcement of which it owes its very existence. If the popular 
revolt be quelled, emigration and hunger typhus will do the rest; 
and if Carlism be repulsed, the party of legitimacy in Spain will 
thenceforward belong solely to the domain of history, like Jacobitism in 
England or Monarchy by the grace of God in France. Speaking 
‘with my limited knowledge of the chances of ‘each of the contending 
parties, I should have thought that if success were the only con- 
sideration to be kept in view, the Carlists would be well advised 
in putting off their rising until economic distress grows more 
widespread and intense, and resistance and revolt become a matter of 
necessity. 

But success is apparently not the only consideration. The Carlist 


leaders assure me that there is another and still more important 


motive: the desire to hinder, rather than profit by, the misery of 
their ill-starred countrymen. They neither wish, nor need, to wait 
until the masses have been goaded to rebellion by the gnawing pains 
of hunger and rendered desperate by the hopelessness of relief. They 
regard the masses of the Spanish people not as a means, but as the 
end. Moreover, they can all the better afford to assume this humane 
attitude that a few pronunciamientos by military officers will suffice to 
seat Don Carlos on the throne almost without bloodshed or conflict of 
any kind. The revolution is to be practically bloodless, and as sudden 
as a coup d'état, and it is in accordance with this assumed readiness 
of the people and resolution of the military that all their preparations 
are being shaped. Now, I am aware that there are many officers in 
Spain and in Cuba whose sympathies are decidedly Carlist. I'am 
personally acquainted with two colonels who were prepared to proclaim 
Don Carlos king the day after Cervera’s squadron was annihilated, 
and were with difficulty dissuaded from their foolhardy purpose, I 
am also aware that for the last twelve months the Government has 
been unable to get soldiers for the Philippines and the Antilles from 


Catalonia owing to the Carlist sympathies of the people.of that pro- — 


vince. Furthermore, I am in possession of other data, which I am 
not at liberty to make public, but which go far to confirm the, 
Carlist assumption. Still I am not fully convinced of the correctness 
of their calculations, nor of the worldly wisdom of allowing such a 
small margin for unforeseen hitches and adverse contingencies. 

. The main ‘objection which the leaders of the military party in Spain 
are said to entertain against Carlism consists in the small scope there 
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- is supposed to be for officers now in active service, owing to the large 
number of ancient Carlist officers who will have to be provided for in 
the army of the new King. But the Marquis of Tamarit, Sefior Mella, 
and other lieutenants of the Duke of Madrid assure me that this is a 
grave mistake, The ancient officers of Don Carlos’s army have, during 
the quarter of a century which has elapsed since they doffed the 
‘uniform, definitely turned: their attention to the arts and professions 
of peace; and those who survive to-day are, with less than twenty 
exceptions, men who will make no claims upon the head of the royal 
house for re-employment in military service. Don Carlos is resolved: 
to rely upon the present Spanish army for co-operation in a work 
which all classes of society, he says, must regard as patriotic. 

The outsider who judges by appearances, which are not always 
deceptive, is naturally disposed to regard the coming Carlist struggle as- 
considerably less hopeful than the last from the military and financial 
. pointofview. In the early seventies the Spanish Government was prac- 
tically without an army to take the field against the youthful Pretender, 
while the people, army, and clergy were unanimously in his favour. 
` Meanwhile, Catholic France maintained an attitude of more than 
friendly neutrality, and the Philippine friars remitted vast sums to 
the militant Legitimists, All this is changed now, and the change is 
not to the advantage of the Duke of Madrid: the Spanish Govern- 
ment possesses a disciplined army and has massed troops at the various 
important strategic points of the Peninsula; the clergy are indifferent- 
or hostile; France is diametrically opposed to Carlism ; the Philippine 
friars are scurrying home with all they can save from the natives; the 
Carlist treasury is depleted, and the country upon which the insur- 
gents must quarter themselves is exhausted and unable to support an 
army. So say the supporters of the Government. 

I am convinced that these statements are not unfounded, and I 
presume that the “ short, sharp, and bloodless revolution” has, at least 
to some extent, been suggested by the absolute inipossibility of carrying 
on a long guerilla warfare, although the alleged favourable attitude 


of the army may have also had something to do with the shaping of . ` 


the plan. At the same time, I have excellent reason to helieve that 
the coffers of the Carlists are not wholly empty, nor are subscriptions 
by any means the exception. A year ago, two years ago, contribu- 
tions were frequently asked for, and almost always refused, Nobody 
believed in the success of the cause, and nobody cared to invest in 
an enterprise foredoomed to failure. To-day sulseripiiuns are coming 
in from all paris of Spain and various towns wm France. They 
already amount to a relatively large sum, and are said to be still 
pouring in. 

Again, if the conditions have undergone a radical change since the 
last great rising, the change is not wholly to the disadvantage of the 
Carlists. When the Pretender raised the standard of rebellion in 
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1872-3, his enemies were numerous and hopeful. The Republicana 
had a programme of which they have since been deprived by the 
Liberals, and their leaders were more or less united. To-day they 
possess no standard, no programme, no organisation, and their leaders, 
mere chiefs of factions, are at daggers’ ends with each other. To-day 
‘all the doctrinal parties in Spain are dead, and only await burial. 
The parliamentary machinery has broken down; neither friend nor 
foe professes any lingering remnant of faith in the Cortes or Parlia- 
mentary institutions. Socialism is as yet merely a destructive force, and 
even as such is confined to Barcelona, Vizcaya, and a portion of 
Asturias, ‘Who is there then to take the field against Carlism with a 
popular programme, an attractive cry, or even a delusive hope? 
Nobody. And in the seventies there were two such parties: the 
Alfonsists, who brought about the Restoration; and the , Republic, 
which was still a pleasing hope. Both have been tried and found ` 
wanting, and their only possible successor is Don Carlos. 

The present Government is doubtless keenly conscious of the 
danger to which it is exposed, and has done much to avert it, with the 
invaluable help of Martinez Campos, a general who seems quite 
willing to see Spain’s connection with her colonies severed, but is 
- ready to sacrifice his life rather than permit her to break off her - 
ruinous relations with dynastic Constitutionalism. Carlist officers 
have been removed from important towns, other military men dis- 
contented with the Government on purely pedantic and personal 
grounds have been conciliated by snug little posts; Carlist newspapers 
have been confiscated and suspended ; and various Carlist agents 
arrested. But despite the doubtful methods employed by the 
Government, whose leader delights in the epithet “cunning,” it may 
well be questioned whether the organisation of the political police is 
equal to that of the Carlists. The Government, which is proud of its 
title “ Liberal,” and declares itself to be strenuously striving to 
“ raise the moral. standard of the people,” is said to pay a regular 
salary to a number of incorruptible Socialists in Barcelona and 
elsewhere, who discharge the useful but inglorious duty of spies. 
Whether it has similar allies among the Carlists I cannot say. But 
the latter possess a twofold hierarchy of Civil and military employés 
in petto, whose activity it is very difficult to paralyse, for in the case 
of a rising the public men who are known to all count for nothing ; 
whereas certain private individuals who are practically known to 
nobody take the lead. Take, for instance, a man like Sefior Mella or 
the Marquis of Tamarit. He is a personage in his own constituency, 
and he is a Carlist leader in the eyes of the Government. But in 
reality he has no influence or weight in the organisation of Carlism 
in his province; and if he were arrested to-morrow, the obscure man 
who has would continue the work as zealously as before. 

The sympathies of the clergy have always proved a highly important 
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factor in popular movements of every kind, and the facts which my 
inquiries elicited on this subject are these. First of all, their influence 
on the people in political questions is considerably less than one is 
naturally disposed to suppose in a country like Spain. This is espe- 
cially true of the Basques and the Catalans, who, whenever they 
venture to give their votes, almost entirely disregard the emphatic 
advice of the parish priest. Further, it cannot be doubted that the 
diplomatic action of the Vatican, the interests of bishops desirous of 
becoming cardinals, the ambition of priests who covet the crook and 
the mitre, have combined to create a Constitutionalist current among 
the higher clergy of Spain. The source of the movement can hardly 
be termed spiritual, and to the exhortations which it has produced the 
people have instinctively refused to attribute spiritual- force. Of the 
four cardinals in Spain, one—Cardinal Sancha, Archbishop of Toledo 
—is a pronounced partisan of dynastic Liberalism; two others are 
tepid Liberals, and the fourth was in times gone by a militant Carlist. 
Of the archbishops, four are so-called “ integrists,” * and the remainder 
sympathise with the cause of the dynasty. Most of the “integrists,” 
however, are believed to be opportunists, who would be delighted at 
‘the success of the Carlist cause, which they-would espouse tie moment 
it seerhed likely to triumph. 

Bat, whatever political views the prelates may enteriain, there 
seems little doubt that the rank and file of the clergy in the north of 
Spain and in parts of Andalusia, and other provinces as well, are 
Carlist almost to a man, This being so, the disadvantages under 
which Carlism labours in 1898, as compared with ee are not per- 
haps quite as serious as they seem. 

Such, then, are the principal data for an opinion as to Don Carlos’ S 
chance of bendi the throne of Spain. To come forward as candi- 
date under the present conditions——political, social, and economic— 
presupposes a wealth of imagination or a degree of self-sacrifice which 
is truly abnormal. ‘ Monseigneur,” remarked the Marquis of Tamarit 
to Don Carlos, the last time they met, “if the Cortes or the Grandees 
of Spain were to present me the royal crown on a golden plate, and 
beseech me to ascend the throne, I should decline the offer with 
thanks, But that any man should go to the trouble of figating for it 
is beyond my comprehension.” “ Your action, Marquis,” replied the 
Duke of Madrid, ‘“ would be no more than the refusal of the highest 
possible honour; mine, should I imitate you, would be the shirking 
of a most sacred duty.” 

The Carlists look most hopefully on the prospects of their leader, 
Spain turns her regard wistfully i in every direction in search of a 
saviour, while outsiders, reserving their judgment, must be ‘content to 

* The Archbishops of Burgos, Seville, Tarragona, and Zaragoza. Among the 


“ Carlist” prelates I may mention the Bishops of Guisasola, Vitoria, Orense, Urgel, 
Airla, Segovia, and Pamplona. 
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watch events as they occur, The only statement of which I am firmly 
convinced is that, whether the nation be rescued or ruined, revo- 
lutionised or crushed out of political existence, the work will be 
accomplished without the co-operation of the masses, who are utterly 
hopeless and helpless. Carlists are more hopeful. One of their 
most eminent leaders summed up the situation in the course of our - 
last conversation as follows: “ A band of unscrupulous stump orators 
whose opinions are influenced by their stomachs ; who for a quarter of a 
century mercilessly fleeced the patient people now perishing of hunger ; 
who sent ravenous beasts of prey to the colonies, which were despoiled as 
if by armed and triamphant enemies; who squandered all the money thus 
collected in demoralising others and pampering themselves; who kept 
the army and navy without artillery, rifles, ammunition, cruisers, 
coal, or even pay; who left Spain’s last and most precious colonies 
utterly without defence; who recalled the one general who was on 
the point of restoring order in Cuba, and stigmatised his patriotism as 
cruelty in order that their own treasonable neglect should be termed 
diplomatic prudence; who cheerfully humiliated their country and 
insulted its defenders in order to maintain peace, and yet allowed the 
country to drift helplessly into war ; who, when our colonies might 
have yet been defended by the timely dispatch of reinforcements, 
merely massed troops at home to fight against Spaniards for the per- 
petuation of their own misrule ; who systematically paralysed the heroic 
efforts of defence made by the neglected army and navy, and then 
with nameless áseness shifted the blame for failure on to our gallant 
defenders, whom they hold up to obloquy; who, when Cavite fell and 
the flower of Spain’s sons was being mourned for, went off to indulge 
in the coarse pleasures of the bull-fight; who, when Cervera’s 
squadron was destroyed, uttered pointless public jests, and when 
Santiago fell perpetrated scandalous practical jokes upon the Press 
and the nation; who extinguished liberty while pretending to further 
its cause; who demoralised the people while hypocritically claiming to 
raise the moral standard of the masses; who raised lying to the level 
of a fine art, rendered justice a myth, made elementary education a 
department of mendicity supported by mendacity, and established 
roguery, embezzlement, and every species of dishonesty and corrup- 
tion as current conditions of the Civil Service; and who have now wound 
up their activity by leaving Spain without colonies, without a fleet, 
without fonds, without industry, without commerce, almost without 
agriculture, with an enormous finan¢ial deficit, a depreciated currency, 
and a famine to come—bankrupt in money and in honour—such a 
band of men will surely vanish like the forces of Sennacherib 
when we unfurl our banner, were if only from abject fear. of being 
visited at last by physical punishment, the only species of suffering to 
which they are sensible.” 





E. J. DILLON. . 


POPULAR CHURCH ‘HISTORY. 


T is not possible to write a history of England or the English 
people without having constantly to face questions connected 
with religion. At some periods, indeed, they become so dominant a 
factor that the whole course of our history may be said tc have turned 
upon their issue, Mr. Gladstone, for instance, in the opening words 
of an article on ‘‘ Queen ‘Elizabeth and the Church,” observes that 
“ Considerations of religion were the determining elements, at least 
` for England, in the public affairs of the sixteenth century.”* And 
the more we learn of the century which followed, the clearer we see 
that its great struggle was animated rather by religious than by political 
discord. Professor Gardiner once observed to me that “ if Laud had.. 
been thrown over” there might have been no civil war. It is not 
only in these centuries that ‘ Church” history is of capital import- 
ance; but enough has been said to show that a writer on English 
history is bound to keep it constantly in view and to deal, at critical 
periods,. with the chief theological questions which exercised on 
Englishmen in the past so stupendous an influence. 

The historian, obviously, is not concerned with abstract theological 
propositions: it is not for him to say whether they are right or wrong. 
But he is concerned, and closely concerned, with the great facts of 
English history; and when he finds theologians or their friends trying 
to deny or travesty those facts, in 'the interests of some theory of 
. their own, it becomes not only his right, but his duty, to tell them 
plainly, ‘‘ Hands off.” There is, therefore, I believe, at least among 
students of. history, a growing feeling of uneasiness at the strange 
and parlous pranks which the, authors of popular Church “ histories ” 
are now playing with their subject. It is bad enough that these 
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romantic dreams shonld invade the realms of history; but the matter 
becomes really serious when our schoolg are flooded, through the 
agency of the clergy,under the guise of faithful history, with treatises 
in which notorious facts are either ignored or explained away. 

The two works I propose to examine, so far as space permits, are 
those, perhaps, which, at the present moment, are exercising the 
widest influence in their distinct and respective spheres. One is Mr. 
Nye’s “The Church and Her Story”; the other is Mr. Wakeman’s 
well-known “ Introduction to the History of the Church of England.” 
Mr. Nye’s popular works upon the Church have attained a gigantic circu- 
lation. Published under the auspices of the Church Defence Institu- 
tion (to which he was financial secretary), they were “recommended,” 
we read, “for circulation by the Archbishop of York and nearly all 

` the bishops,” and “ more than 100,000 ” copies had long ago been sold. 
Their primary object, it must be remembered, was to countermine the 
Disestablishment agitation, But althongh written for a political, 
rather than a theological purpose, their whole tendency is to play into 
the hands of those who, for sacerdotal * objects, are tampering with 
English history. To explain how this has come to pass, it is neces- 
sary to glance at the present aspect of the Church defence question. 
Unhappily, an excellent case has fallen into bad hands. ‘The lines of 
defence originally adopted by independent champions are being now 
reduced to a uniform position, which, so far from being impregnable, 
as it should be, is open to damaging attack. Indeed, it would be 
difficult, I fear, to say whether the assailants or the champions of the 
Church are the more disingenuous now in the arguments on which 
they rely. x 

'Che cause of the whole trouble is really quite simple. Two issues, 
entirely distinct, have been wilfully and systematically confused, with 
a definite object in view. It is obvious that the claim that the Church 
of England is a branch of the “ Holy Catholic Church,” coeval with 
Christianity itself, would be in no way affected if the former were 
« disestablished and disendowed,” by the action of the State, to-morrow. 
Tt is no less certain that her position as the State or National Church, 
with all the endowments she possesses in right of that position, are 
hers.only so long as she remains within the four corners of Acts of 
Parliament. If any should question this assertion, I need only point. 
to what happened under Queen Elizabeth, when the Catholics who 
refused to conform to Acts of Parliament lost their Sees and their 
livings, and to’ what happened under Charles II., when the Puritans 
similarly lost their livings on refusing to obey the Act of Uniformity. 
Now, observe, this in no way supports the “ Liberationist” case; it 

_does not prove, either that the State endowed the Church, or that the 


. 
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excesses have been condemned by Hic h Churchmen.—Nee vol. Ixiv. p. 70, 
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State has’ any moral right to deprive the Church of its endowments. 
‘But it does prove that the Church can only retain those endowments 
so long as it conforms to the wishes of the State as expres.ed by Acts 
of Parliament. This, however, I need scarcely say, is the “red rag,” 
the “ abomination of desolation,” to a large and a growing party among 
the Anglican clergy. They desire, in homely phrase, to “ eat their 
cake and have it,” to enjoy the status and endowments appertaining 
to the State Church without admitting the right of the State to 
interfere, in any way, with the character or teaching of the Church. 
There has, therefore, been invented a new theory, no less artificial 
than unhistorical, that the Church of England, as ‘‘essablished by 
law,” holds her ancient endowments, not as the National Church under 
the Acts of Uniformity, but in virtue of being the Catholic Church in 
this country, holding, in essentials, the same doctrines as it held in 
the Middle Ages, and possessing an unbroken episcopal succession. 
Lest I should be charged with misrepresenting this astounding pro- 
position, I will quote from a letter published in the Morning Post 
(June 21, 1897), written by a beneficed clergyman in Essex, the son of 
a well-known bishop. On behalf of “the Catholic party in the 
Church of England,” he lays down the proposition, “ That the build- 
ings of the Church are ours bscause we are the ancisnt Catholic 
Church of this land, and that unless we, and not Rome, represented 
that Church, we should have no right to them or to the endowments 
of the Church of England.” Really, one need only cross the Tweed to 
` test the claim that because a Church possesses the buildings and 
endowments of “the ancient Catholic Church” in the land, it is con- 
sequently its true representative. Does “ the Catholic party ” recognise 
the present “ Church of Scotland” as entitled to that position north 
of the Tweed? And if not, does not that Church, like the “ Church 
of England,” possess these buildings and endowments under those 
Acts of the State which make it the National Church? It is strange 
how many of these clerical bubbles burst as soon as one confronts 
their authors with “ tho Church of Scotland.” 

The treatises by Mr. Nye to which I shall refer are entitled ‘“‘ The 
Church and Her Story” and “ A Popular Story of the Church of 
England,” of which last a cheap edition has been published, at the 
price of a penny. A question was asked in the House of Commons 
as to the use, in elementary schools, of Mr. Nye’s publications, and I 
think that my criticisms, based on authorities which the author 
himself would certainly accept, may lead to that question being asked 
again. J may add that my quotations will be taken fram the “new 
and revised edition,” both of the larger treatise and of the popular 
pamphlet. 

Mr, Wakeman may complain that his charming work should be 

associated, even by implication, with- the crudities of a pamphleteer. 
- VOL. LXXIV. O! Z 
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But as he describes it, in his preface, as intended for the “ general 
reader and learner,” it may fairly be described as popular. Moreover,. 
thanks to the energy of its admirers among the clergy, fresh editions: 
are called for at the rate of two a year, so that it has clearly reached 
those for whom it was intended. Nor, indeed, would it be fair to say 
that it owes its marked success to clerical advocacy alone ; for it bears 
throughout the pleasing impress of a graceful, a cultured, and a 
feminine mind. bet , 

It is, however, matter for regret that there is nothing, either in the» 
Preface to the work or in the clerical commendations published in its 
praise, to indicate that it is a party production of the most extreme 
character. Canon Gore, for instance, is quoted as writing : 


“No Churchman of average education has now any excuse for ignorance 
of the history of his Church ; nor any school master or mistress for omitting. 
to teach it to their boys and girls.” i 


Again, there lies before me another clerical commendation with a. 
somewhat curious history. In an Essex parish with which I am 
connected, two rectors in succession, within some seven years, had- 
joined the Church of Rome. With the bishop’s approval, a pamphlet. 
was addressed to the troubled parishioners by a clergyman, in which 
they were recommended to read fifteen books which dealt “ fairly ” 
with “the controversy between England and Rome.” Mr, Wakeman’s. 
work heads the list. It is a singular commentary on this that a. 
recent convert to Rome informed me that she owed her conversion to- 
reading Mr. Wakeman’s book. The seeming paradox is easily’ 
explained. To those who accept what its author terms “ the benignant- 
rule of the Church,” the assurance by their parish priest that Mr. 
Wakeman’s book is trustworthy may render it an excellent opiate for 
doubts on the Anglican position. There are those, however, who are 
too much in earnest to accept any such assurance, those who desire to 
test Mr. Wakeman’s history for themselves. I admit that this is a 
“Protestant” feeling, and I know that a “Protestant” tendency: 
makes Mr. Wakeman shudder. But I cannot conceive a more dis- 
quieting experience for those who are in trouble about their faith than. 
a “cold douche” of historic fact after that soothing draught with. 
which Mr, Wakeman provides them. 

The matter is far too serious for mere criticism of detail. In Mr. 
Nye’s treatise “zhe people” may be puzzled by learning that “ Long’ 
before monarchy existed the Church was here,”* and yet that “the 
Holy Church of England was founded within the realm of England 
by the King’s [Edward IIL’s] ancestors.” t From Mr. Wakeman, 
_ again, they will learn that the Church, after the Norman Conquest, 


* «4 Popular Story,” p- 6. : 
+ Ibid. p. 30, where a statute of 1320 is cited to that effect. 
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“became papal instead of independent” (p. 95), and yet that Henry 
cannot have abolished “the papal Church in England,” because “there . 
never was, in any true sense of the word, a papal Church in 
England” (p. 225). The historical critic, too, might deny that “in 
the middle of the twelfth century William of Corbeil introduced into 
England the Order of Canons Regular’ of St. Augustine” (p. 172), 
because William was dead at the time, and because the canons were 
introduced at the very beginning of the century, and not by William 
even then.* More important for “the controversy between England 
and Rome” is my own discovery that Stephen admitted at his ac- 
cession the Pope’s right to decide his case,t whence his statement 
in his great charter, that he was “confirmatus,” as king, by the 
Pope. But of this the author may fairly be ignorant. What is 
really disquieting is to find, within quotation marks, such extracts as 
these on a subject to which special prominence is given: 


“Both Convocations passed a “ Both Convocations passed... 
resolution to the effect that ‘the a resolution affirming that ‘the 
Bishop of Rome hath not by Scrip- Bishop of Rome hath not by Scrip- 


ture any greater authority in Eng- ture any greater authority over the 
lend { than any other foreign Church of England f than any other 
bishop ’” (p. 222). foreign bishop’” (p. 281). 


Again, let any one collate, on pp. 218, 229, Mr. Wakeman’s quota- 
tions from the Statute in Restraint of Appeals (1538) as a test of his 
accuracy in these matters. J hasten to add that I quota throughout 
from his fifth edition (1898), in which he has “ been able to revise 
the whole volume at leisure.” 

It is, however, as 1 said, on far graver matters that the historian 
must join issue with Mr. Wakeman’s case. His work, it is necessary 
to insist, is professedly historical in character: his avowed object is 
to trace the “ history” and ‘‘ development” of the English Church. 
Now there are at least, broadly speaking, two different schools among 
sacerdotal apologists. On the one hand are those who would explain 
away the Reformation movement id the sixteenth century; on the other 
are those who frankly recognise that this is now impossible; and who 
contend that everything previous to the settlement under Charles I. 
is of merely academic interest, and can be absolutely igrored.§ ° Mr. , 
Gilbert Child, in an able article,|| has exposed the inability of the 

* See my paper on ‘‘ The Origin of St. Botolph’s Priory, Colchester,” in “ Essex 
Arch, Trans,” N.S, iii. 267. À` 

t See my “ Geoffrey de Mandeville,” pp. 250-261. 
{ The italics are mine. 

§ There are those, of course, who go further, and who urge, as Mr. Hodges in his 
ts Bishop Guest,” that doctrine taught by Pusey, even under misapprehension of the 
Church’s teaching, has now become ipso facto lawful; or who claim that,it'is “too 


late” to suppress illegal practices when they have been persisted in, despite their con- 


demnation. 
|| “The Present Position of the High Church Party,” CONTEMPORARY REVIEW , 


Nov. 1892, lxii. 736. ` 
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sacerdotal party to adopt definitely either of these positions. That 
inability, I venture to assert, is now clearer than ever. The theories 
upheld by Dr. Hook and Mr. Blunt, and revived by Mr. Aubrey 
Moore,* are those, in the main, of Mr. Wakeman t and Mr, Nye, who 
strive to minimise the changes in the sixteenth century. Prominent 
on the other side is such a writer as the Rev. Nicholas Pocock, who, 
although one with Mr. Wakeman in aim, knew, as an expert on the 
Prayer-book, that no honest historian could so treat those changes, 
and therefore preferred to treat them as now of mere academic 
interest. | Dr. Lee, who (whatever we may think of his position) 
cannot be ignored as a writer on the Reformation period, has gone 
further in not only recognising, but, accentuating, by evidence of his 
own, the changes then effected.§{ It is probable that, in spite of the 
craze for “continuity ” at all costs, the facts of “history would have 
forced the party to abandon what has been termed by Dr. Lee the 
Reformation romance, || had not the controversy on Anglican Orders 
forced them to uphold the “ orthodoxy” of those who framed and 
who accepted the Edwardine Ordinal. So the early reformers, after 
all, appeared in the character of their “ fathers.” 

The historian, of course, seeks only to learn what really happened 
in the Reformation period. So long as the sacerdotal party does not 
tamper with history, but confines itself to urging that the National 
Church is in no way bound by changes effected under Elizabeth, he 
is not directly concerned. We have, however, the great authority, on 
this subject, of Mr. Gladstone for holding that the Restoration settle- 
ment “was, as to all main interests [? intents] and purposes, an 
acceptance and revival of the Elizabethan settlement. On this, there- 
fore, in giving an account of herself, the Church of England must 
fall back.” { This is a significant admission, on “ the great Elizabethan 
settlement,” ** from one who had so deeply studied the subject, and 
who held on Church matters the views of “ the Oxford Movement.” 

Nor, indeed, is it easy for those who have so sturdily maintained 
it, to abandon the ludicrous theory, constructed in the teeth of the 
facts, that what took place at the English Reformation was merely the 
rejection of the Pope’s authority, which authority had been usurped, 
and the return to the state of things prevailing before that usurpation. 
As that theory is expressed in Mr. Nye’s book : 


“The casting off of a foreign Power which had held at its mercy both 


* CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, Nov. 1892, lxii. pp. 737-740. 

+ Who dedicates his book to the memory of Mr. Aubrey Moore. 

+ “English Historical Review,” i. 681. 

§ “The Church under Queen Elizabeth : an Historical Sketch.” 
‘ || Even now the Archbishop of Canterbury is telling his clergy, amidst cheers, that 
they must not stop short of 1661, which is virtually such an abandonment. 

a Nineteenth Century, xxiv. 1. Canon MacColl ridicules Sir William Harcourt 
(Fortnightly Review, August, 1898, p. 281) for holding the same view. 

** Ibid. p. 5, 
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Church and nation for centuries was not soon to be forgotten. It was 
only by the providence of God that the Church of England came out of the 
fire in substance as she went in—the glorious old Church of England, 


which she was for centuries before Reformation times—which she remains 
to this day.” * 


“ I was. not going to risk my position,” said Mr. Rhodes before the 
Raid Committee, “to change President Kriiger for President J. B. 
Robinson.” It is equally certain that the Protestant martyrs did not 
give their bodies to be burned merely because they wished to substi- 
tute the supremacy of the King for the supremacy of the Pope. And 
yet I do not hesitate to say that the children who are taught, in 
Church schools, from the Popular Story of Mr. Nye would not realise - 
that a Protestant Reformation had ever taken place. What impression, 
for instance, is conveyed by the statement that among the “ effects of 
the Reformation ” was “the issue of an English Prayer-book in place 
of the service books then used in the Latin tongue”?t There is, 
perhaps, a hidden meaning in the author's words at the outset, that 
“ nothing which the people ought to know about this Church has been 
kept back by the writer ” (p. 6). 

Everything, in fact, is sacrificed to the great “ continuity” juggle, 
the confusion between the legal and institutional, and the doctrinal 
continuity of the Church. Of the Reformation Mr. Nye assures 
us that 


“Tt did not invalidate the continuity of the Church. . By the 
Reformation the Church lost, as we have seen, much of its worldly posses- 
sions, but one thing it preserved—its identity. Nothing is more certain 
than the fact that the ‘Church of England before the Reformation, and 
the Church of England after the Reformation, was the same identical 
Church.” $ 


I have only space for one of the arguments and for one of the 
facts by which he supports his case. If a drunken man becomes 
sober, he does not, we read, lose his “identity.” No doubt. We 
may add that if a Romanist becomes a Protestant he undoubtedly 
remains “the same man.” His existence is continuous: his religion 
‘is not. So much for the force of Mr. Nye’s argument. There 
remains his fact, namely, that “the Bishop of Durham, Tunstal, 
retained his See through all the changes.” § Tunstal, as a fact, 
vehemently opposed the religious changes under Queen Elizabeth. | 
and was deprived of his See in consequence. Mr. Froude 
observes : i 


+ “The Church and Her Story,” p. 132. 


+ On p. 41, the successive revisions of the Prayer- book are similarly mentioned °; 


without the slightest hint of the marked doctrinal changes. ` 
t ‘‘ The Church and Her Story,” pp. 142-3. § 2bid. p. 143. 
I| See Nineteenth Century, Feb. 1897, p. 200. 
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“Tunstal might have yielded, as he yielded béfore, had the question 
been merely that of the supremacy ; but he informed Cecil that he could 


not agree to , . . receive or allow any doctrine in his diocese other than 
Catholic.” * 


Mr. Nye describes his work, at the beginning, as a “ book of 
FACTS” (p. 2), and insists, at the end, that he is combating the 
“ IGNORANCE of Facts” t (p. 220). I have now dealt with one of 
these “facts,” published under the patronage of the Church Defence 
Institution, in a book “ recommended for circulation” by “ nearly all 
the bishops.” 


I have, unhappily, only space to deal in detail with a few points ; 
and these I had better take from the history of the Reformation. 

On the subject of the Protestant martyrs in Queen Mary’s reign 
‘I desire to come to close quarters with Mr. Wakeman’s book. They 
went to the stake, he tells us, “ for anti-sacramental doctrine ” (p. 226). 
Thet their doctrine was that which, under Queen Elizabeth, became 
the doctrine of the National Church is a fact which no one doubted at 
the time, but which, of course, Mr. Wakeman and his’ friends would 
deny with indignation ‘and horror. He describes them in these 
words : 


“The vast majority of those who suffered were not people even of reli- 
gious influence. They were illiterate fanatics, poriviñced that the Pope was 
Antichrist and Transubstantiation idolatry ” (p. 305). 


Some such term as “ illiterate fanatic” was doubtless that which 
the Pharisees applied to those Galilean peasants whose northern patois 
betrayed them. But to come to the poiut, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Bancroft the great anti-Puritan, sanctioned, we shall find, so 
late as 1607, an authoritative statement that the Church of England 
had abandoned the ‘‘ anti-Christian religion of the Church of Rome,” 
in which, we read, “ the Sacrament is most idolatrously adored.”t... 
(p. 177). 

Mr. Wakeman himself elsewhere admits that “the divines of the 
. seventeenth century,” whose “Catholicity ” he exalts, sometimes went 
so far as to look on the Church of Rome “as nothing less than 
Antichrist ” (p. 471). Were these also “ illiterate fanatics ” ? 

If there is one point more certain than another, it is that bishops 
of the Church of England have openly, solemnly, deliberately con- 
demned the “idolatry” of the mass for more than three centuries, 
In the very earliest days of “the Elizabethan settlement” (1559), 


* Ed. 1863, vii. 91. + The capitals are his own. 
+ The same work exults in the fact that the Pope was proclaimed Antichrist by a 
Council (p. 97). 
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‘Guest,* to whom sacerdotal apologists appeal as the one man who was 
really sound on the Sacrament, denounced Transubstartiation as “a 
-doctrine that hath caused much idolatrie.” t The anti-Puritan work to 
which: I have referred above similarly asserts (1607) that Transub- 
stantiation “hath bin the occasion of much superstition and idolatrie” 
.(p. 174). Even at the height of the Laudian movement, the canons of 
1640, passed under the Archbishop’s own influence, denounce “ the 
-idolatry committed in the mass.” Full three centuries after Guest’s 
words (1862) there died an Archbishop of Canterbury, who had solemnly ' 
declared “in the presence of God,” like his predecessors before: him, 
when he first took his seat among the bishops, that the Sacrifice of the 
Mass, in the Roman Church, was “ superstitious and idolatrous.” “ The 
` Homilies which,” Mr. Wakeman writes, “‘ suggested to preachers the 
‘line of teaching which the bishops desired they should follow ” (p. 315) 
denounce “this gross idolatry... , this mummish massing,” and 
-exhorted their hearers to be the cause “of no idolatry, of no dumb 
massing.” { Lastly Wake, Archbishop of Canterbury, whom Mr. 
Wakeman has described as a man “of the highest ability and repu- 
tation,” and as “actuated by lofty and broad-minded sentiments,” 
‘insisted, in merciless fashion, and in a standard theological treatise,§ 
that Transubstantiation inevitably involved, through the adoration of 
-the Host, “theo sin of idolatry.” 
It would be an insult to Mr. Wakeman’s intelligerce to suppose 
that he is not perfectly aware of this standing accusation of “ idolatry.” 
_ And yet, if he is aware of it, what are we to say of his honesty ? 

Let us take one of his “illiterate fanatics,” and learn the actual 
ground on which he was condemned for heresy. The curious record 
is preserved in the “ Act Book of the Consistory Court of Norwich,” 
(Vol. IL.).|] On June 22, 1555, in the parish church of All Saints, 
Dunwich, before the vicar-general : 

“Jacobus Abbes... dixit ut sequitur, ‘that in the Sacrament of the 
altar, after the words of consecracion, there is non’ other substance but the 
substance of brede and wyne, and that whoso ever worship the same Sacra- 


ment worship an Idoll.’ . . . Sententiam per quam eundum Jacobum Abbes 
hereticum obstinatis et pertinacon’ fuisse et esse.” J ’ 


. Here we have the teaching of the English Church, which rejects 
“the change of the substance of bread and wine,’ ** which asserts 
that “the sacramental bread and wine remain still in their very 
natural substances, and therefore may not be adored, for that were 
idolatry to be abhorred of all faithful Christians”; tt and which solemnly 


* Died Bishop of Rochester, 1571. 

+ Letter to Cecil on the Prayer-book. 

t Homily on the Sacrament. 

§ ‘The Principles of the Christian Religion Explained” (ed. 1700}. pp. 172-5. 

| Quoted in ‘‘ Hast Anglian ” (N.S i. 97). ‘I I cite the Lasin as it 1s given. 
“* Article xxviii. +t The “ Black Rubric.” 
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proclaimed, through its bishops for a hundred and fifty years, that 
“there is not any Transubstantiation of the Elements of Bread and 
Wine into the Body and Blood of Christ at or after the Consecration 
thereof by any person whatsoever.”* Again, Pilkington’st phrase 
that, in the Mass, “ they will give thee an idol of their own making 
which they call their God,” echoes the words of the Protestant martyr, 
which, indeed, continued to resound in the Church, Archbishop Wake, 
in the last century, declaring it idolatrous “ to give Divine Worship to 
a bit of bread,” f and a Bishop of Oxford, in the present one, admit- 
ting, though .an anti-Puritan, that he had sworn “ the sacrifice of the 
mass” to be “idolatry.”§ One wonders whether this former 
Regius Professor of Divinity would also be described by Mr. Wakeman ` 
` as an ‘‘illiterate fanatic,” 
As I stated at the outset, no one at the time could doubt that the 
doctrine of the Church was that of the Protestant martyrs. ‘The 
- invaluable work to which I have referred as issued under Bancroft’s 
auspices in 1607 contains a passage insisting on the fact, which 
deserves to be quoted in full : 


“ The whole world is to knowe that the Church of England is not in reli- 
gion changed or variable like the Moone; nor affecteth novelty or newe 
lessons, but holdeth stedfastly and conscionably that truth which by the 
Martyrs and other Ministers in this last age of the world hath bin restored 
unto this kingdome; and is grounded upon God's written word, the only 
foundation of oùr Faith. 

“ And being the same, all men again may see that we are still at Vnitie 
. . . with the neighbour churches abroad in all matters of chiefest import- . 
ance. . . . So our Church is the same.” || 


` Such was Anglican “continuity,” as understood at the time itself. 
The Church was indeed “the same,” as Mr. Nye so strenuously 
insists, but the same with that which had been “ restored” by the 
Protestant martyrs and reformers, not, as he asserts, with that which 
existed “for centuries before Reformation times.” Well might 
even a writer in the Church Quarterly Review “ freely admit that no 
such idea could have existed in the days of Elizabeth,” ** 

Let us now turn to a subject of the very highest importance, I 
mean the destruction of the altars. . No one could insist more strongly 
on the meaning of this destruction than does Mr. Wakeman himsélf 
(pp. 288-291). Heading his paragraphs “ Destruction of Altars,” 
‘ Attack upon the doctrine of the Real Presence,” he writes : 


* See Nineteenth Century, May 1897, p. 847. + Bishop of Durham, 1561-1576... 
t “The Principles of the Christian Religion Explained ” (ed. 1700), p. 172. 
§ “Hansard ” (1829), vol. xxi p. 82. || Preface, sec. 29, 


q “The Church and Her Story,” p. 132. The “Church,” of course, in what I say 
above is used in the sense of “doctrine” or “ religion,” not in what I term its institu- 
tional sense. í 

** Vol. xxxi. (1890) p. 152. 
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“On November 24 they [the Council] issued lettérs to all the, bishops 
ordering them to have the altars in their dioceses taken away,” &c. . 

“ The destruction of the altars in 1550 was the first direct step taken by 
‘the government against the doctrine of the Real Presence of Our Lord in 
the Eucharist, . . . that central doctrine of the Church. It was felt by 
many that if that doctrine could be got rid’ of, the breach between the old 
and the new systems would be irreparable. To cut at the very core of the 
spiritual life of the nation was no light matter. ... In 1550 Cranmer 
published in his own name an elaborate treatise on the Eucharist, with the 
express object of disproving the doctrine of the Real Presence. Followed 
as it was by the destruction of the altars, there could now be no doubt as to 
the policy of the government.” 


The altars were restored, as we all know, when the old doctrines 
again triamphed under Mary’s rule. But what, on this momentous 
question, was done under Queen Elizabeth? We turn to Mr. 
Wakeman for an answer, and we find—not a word. ‘The object, he 
has told us, he has kept in view is to answer “ the question so often 
asked, How is it that the Church of England has come to be what 
she is?” * Mr, Gladstone bas replied: “That . . . this Church is* 
what it is may . . . be owned due to Queen Elizabeth as much as to 
any human being.” t ` i 

As Mr, Wakeman dwells so strongly on the temporary destruction 
of the altars under Edward, æ fortiori is he bound to deal with their 
permanent destruction under Elizabeth. If it meant what he asserts 
in Edward’s days, it had the same meaning in his sister’s reign nine 
years later. And yet he insists on the destruction under Edward, 
and ignores it under Elizabeth, so that his readers must infer that 
nothing of the kind took place. Suppressio vert suggestio falsi. 

I have elsewhere shown, by record evidence, how the deliberate 
destruction of the altars under Queen Elizabeth was a startling and 
“ integral factor in the Reformation settlement,” f and was due to the 
strenuous appeal of the reformers engaged upon the new Prayer- 
book, ÆEvicting from the Liturgy the word “altar,” they insisted 
that the altars themselves must also be evicted from tae churches, 
as “the sacrifice of the Mass” was abolished. And they had their 
way.§ 

This fact and the evidence to come constitute a grim comment 
on the words of Canon Knox-Little in the pages of this 
REVIEW : 


“The English Reformers desired to go to the extremest limit of concilia- 
tion. That accounts for their permitting [sic] the term ‘altar’—which 
Archdeacon Farrar so intensely abhors—to be removed from the Prayer- 
book. Why? Because they knew well enough—that Holy Table means the 
same thing ; that if a particular term offended good people, they were willing 


* Preface. + Nineteenth Century, xxiv. 784. t bid. Feb. 1897, pp. 199-201. 
§ Compare p. 347. i 5 
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to change it for another which would do its work quite as well; ... the 
thing itself had,of course always been retained in the English Church” 
(vol. Ixiv. p. 192).. 


It is not I, it is the writers who champion his own views who expose 

.the impudent pretence that the change meant nothing.* Mr, Wake- 
man’s words I have quoted above; Dr. Lee, recording that “the 
sacred cross-marked slabs, which had been duly blessed in God’s 
name, were to be purposely and deliberately profaned . . . under the 
direct official authority of the Primate,” is justly indignant with those 
who pretend that all this meant nothing, that “ the new religion” was 
“the old one.” 

Those who may desire to learn for themselves how “the thing 
itself,” in the Canon’s words, was “always retained in the English 
Church” can do so by referring to the evidence I have given,} or to 
the records printed by Mr. Peacock, with which I deal below, and 
which have been briefly but accurately summarised by Dr. Lee.§ It 
- was not enough, they will find, for the Reformers to remove the 
altars from the churches: the most stringent care was taken to destroy 
all traces of their presence, while the consecrated slabs themselves 
were violently broken and “defaced ” and treated, as relics of “ the 
sacrifice,” with deliberate and gross indignity.|| That this destruction 
was the work of the Church and State authorities is shown by such a 
letter as that of the Dake of Norfolk to Cecil earlier in the reign: ` 


“I do finde this Towne and Countrye hereabouts farr out of Order in 
Matters of Religion, and the Aultars standing still in the Churches, ‘con- 
trarye to the Quene’s Majestie’s Proceedings.” J 


This was before such local prelates as Pilkington and Grindal got to 
work, When they did, the abominated ‘“‘altar” could not stand before 
them; expelled and wrecked, its place was taken by the moveable 
“table ” of the Queen’s Injunctions (1559). 

We have now seen how the altar itself was “retained,” in the words 
of Canon Knox-Little, “in the English Church ”—or, as records prove, 
was expelled therefrom with every conceivable indignity. There are 
cases, surely, in which even “ misrepresentation” is a word. too mild 
to apply to the statements of sacerdotal writers, driven to uphold their 
theory by sheer violence to fact. It is the Canon’s argument that, 
because the Reformers retained in places the word “ priest,” their 
word “table” must have meant “the same thing” as “ altar”— 

+ Compare the Laudian Canon (1640), p. 347. + See p. 345. $ See p. 349. 

§ “The Church under Queen Elizabeth,” pp. 132-137. 

|| The Bishop of Worcester discovering an altar-stone which had not been so treated 
ordered that it should be ‘‘ removed, defaced, and at once put to some common use.” 
What this meant is shown by a Lincolnshire return, in which the bishop was duly 
certified (1566): “2 alter stones—one Mr. Sheffield hath made a sinck of in his kitchine 


and thother maketh a bridge in the Towne ” (Mr. Peacock’s ‘‘ Ornaments,” p. 65). 
{ Letter from the North, Jan. 10, 1559-60, “ Burghley State Papers,” i. 222. i 
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namely, an altar of sacrifice. His own argument recoils upon himself. - 
For if the Reformers insisted on destroying and “defacing” the 
altars, because they implied a sacrifice, it is certain that by “ priest” 
they could not have meant one who offered sacrifice. * 
In the last number of this Review Professor Sayce insists that, 
under Charles I. (1683) : : ‘i 
“The transformation ofthe communion table of Beckington into ‘a high 


altar’ is part of the history which has made the Church of England such 
as it is to-day” (p. 274). 


The “altar” triumphed, he implies, with the triumph of Laud’s 
principles at the Restoration settlement (p. 274:). But in spite of 
the above quotation marks, we find that this “communion table” 
continued to be so described, in the form of submission printed by 
himself (p. 273) as that which was ultimately enforced (by measures 
which goaded Englishmen into war, and led to the downfall of Church 
and State). It had not been transformed into an “ alter,” high or 
otherwise. Nay, when the Laudian movement had attained the height 
of its power (1640), we still find in “ the code of canons,” passed “ at 
Laud’s instigation,” f this startling language : 


“That the standing of the communion table sideways under the’ east 
window . . . is in its own nature indifferent. . . . And albeit at the time 
of the reforming of this church from that gross superstition cf popery, it 
was carefully provided that all means should be used to root out of the 
minds of the people both the inclination thereunto and memory thereof ; { 
especially of the idolatry committed in the mass, for which cause all popish altars 
were demolished, de. dc.” $ 


So far from the “alar” replacing at the Restoration settlement 
the “communion table,” either in the liturgy or in the ckurch itself, 
the contrary, we know, was the case. If I venture to quote the 
judgment in Liddell v. Westerton (in which the “altar” erected at 


* As the Roman Catholics rightly insist, the Reformers endeavoured to use in their 
own sense terms which had borne another sense. They had to discard “mass” and 
“altar” in the Liturgy they have bequeathed to us, because the traditional meaning of 
these terms was too well established: “ priest” they retained, alternatively with 
“minister,” because, in the words of Hooker. “as for the people, when they hear the 
name [of priest] 1t draweth no more their minds to any cogitation of sacczifice than the 
name of a senator or alderman causeth them to think upon“old age” (Works, 
ed, 1807, v. 439). , 

+ Mr. Wakeman’s © History,” p. 373. t Compare p. 345. 

§ Canon vii. See Laud’s Works (Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology, v. 624-5). 
This was the famous canon which directed "that the said communion taples . . . . be 
decently severed with rails to preserve them from such or worse profanation.” 

|] In this very diocese of Bath and Wells, although Mr. Wakeman alleges that ‘‘ From 
Ken’s Visitation Articles, issued in 1684 [sic], we gather that . . . there were still 
churches. . . . where the altar (sic) stood without’cover or rails in the body of the 
church ” (p. 409), we find, on referring to the articles themselves, that what this bishop 
{the special favourite of the High Church party) really asked was this : “Is there a decent 
communion table in your chancel with a decent carpet, and another covering of white 
linen to be spread thereon at the time of the administration of the Lo-d’s Supper ?” 
How deplorably “ Evangelical” the language of this great High Churchman would 
now be termed! ' 
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St. Barnabas was ordered to be taken down), it is because it expressly 
states, of the two clerical assessors, that “both his Grace the Arch- 


bishop of Canterbury and the Lord Bishop of London concur in the 
judgment.” 


..““ When the same thing is signified, it may not be of much importance by 
what name it is called; but the distinction between an ‘altar’ and a 
‘communion table’ is in itself essentjal and deeply founded in the most 
important differences in matters of faith between Protestants and Romanists 3 
namely in the different notions of the nature of the Lord’s Supper which 
prevailed in the Roman Catholic Church at the time of the Reformation, 
and those which were introduced by the Reformers. By the former it was 
considered as a sacrifice of the body and blood of the Saviour. The Altar was 
the place on which the sacrifice was to be made; the elements were to be 
consecrated, and being so consecrated, were treated as the actual body and 
blood of the Victim. The Reformers, on the other hand, considered the 


Holy Communion not as a sacrifice, but as a feast, to be celebrated at the 
Lord’s Table.” 


But perhaps Professor Sayce would include the above prelates 
among those members of the Church to whom her “ own position is not 
always intelligible.” 


Another ingenious device of these sacerdotal historians is to assign 
to Puritan violence, at the time of the Civil War, the destruction of 
all that was connected with “the old religion” in our churches, and 
to suppress ‘most carefully the fact that it was carried out by Church 
and State, under Queen Elizabeth, as a most essential part of the 
Reformation settlement. Mr. Nye, for instance, heads a paragraph, 
“ The Puritans deface the Churches,” and describes the process thus : 


“ In January 1641 the House of Commons appointed Commissioners to 
visit all churches, and empowered them to remove and demolish from the 
churches and chapels all images, altars, crucifixes, superstitious pictures, 
and other ‘monuments of idolatry,’ that might be found. How thoroughly 
this idea was carried out, during a period of nearly twenty years, our 
cathedrals and churches, unhappily, bear witness to this day. The tide of 
spoliation was soon at its height, and much destruction of precious relics 
followed. . . . Then began a fierce onslaught upon the property of the 
Church. Nothing was accounted sacred to these over-zealous fanatics. 
Axes and hammers were wielded by frantic hands until every ornament of 
our cathedrals dnd parish churches lay crushed beneath the feet of the 
Puritan reformer.” # 8 


Of course, in the narrative of what happened on Queen Elizabeth’s 
accession,} there is not one word of her precisely similar injunctions 
ta her “ visitors” (1559) : 


“That they shall take away, utterly extinct and destroy all shrines, 
coverings of shrines, all tables, candlesticks, trindals, and rolls of wax, 
pictures, paintings, and all other monuments of feigned miracles, pilgrim- 


* «The Church and Her Story,” pp. 160, 161. F Ibid. pp. 180-138, 
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ages, idolatry, and’ superstition, so that there remain no memory of the 
same in walls, glass windows, or elsewhere within their churches or 
houses,” &c.* - 


I need not here repeat the illustrations that I have already else- 
where given of the wholesale destruction that followed.t The result, 
of it is thus summed up by Harrison, writing later in the reign: 


“ As for our churches themselves, all images, shrines, tabernacles, rood- 
lofts, and monuments of idolatry are removed, taken down, and defaced, 
only the stories in glass windows excepted, which, for want of sufficient 
store of new stuff, and by reason of extreme charge that should grow by 
the alteration of the same into white panes throughout the realm, are 
not altogether abolished in most places at once, but by little and little 
suffered to decay, that white glass may be provided and set up in their 
room,” Í 

Perhaps the best and most exact picture of what was really being 
done in our churches in the early years of Elizabeth’s reign is found 
in the dry, grim records of the returns, in 1566, from Lincolnshire 
parishes, printed in Mr. Peacock’s valuable work§ These returns 
were made to the bishop, archdeacon, and other royal commissioners in 
reply to definite queries as to all ‘‘monumentes of supersticion ” 
remaining since Mary’s death. Tuaey are (or were) still preserved in the 
Bishop’s Registry at Lincoln. In one parish, the bishop is assured 
that “ all the tromperie and popish Ornamentes is sold and defaced so 
that there remaynethe no supersticious monument within our parish 
church”; in the next, “no one popishe ornament of all remanith 
but is utterlie defacid broken in peces and put to prophane use.” 
The roods and rood-lofts with “ Marie and John” and “such like 
idols” were pulled down and burnt; censers “and such like trash” 
sold and defaced; mass-books “ and such peltrie of the pope's sinfull 
service” was made away, torn or defaced; “a sepulker with little 
Jack” (the reserved. sacrament) was duly “ broken in peces, ” and 
every trace of “the Idolatrous mass and popish service” carefully 
burnt, defaced, or smashed. And this by no mob action. Page after 
page records the accomplishment of this destruction by the church- 
wardens themselves, if not by the parson. The new bishops, as 
Dr. Lee reminds us, were indefatigable in the work, ‘The visitation 
articles for the Diocese of Norwich (1561) inquire 


“ Whether alliaulters, images, holi vats stones, pictures, paintings . .. 
and all other superstitious and dangerous monuments . . . be defaced and 
removed out of the churché and other places, and are destroyed, and the 
places where such impietie was, so made up as if there had been no such 
thing there ?” 


* Cardwell, vol. i. p. 189. + Nineteenth Century, Feb. 1897, p 200. 

TA. Description of England” (ed. Withington), p. 77. 

Š “English Church Furriture, Ornaments, and Decorations at the Period of the 
Reformation.” 
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The Archbishop of York similarly inquires (1571) : 


“Whether in your churches and chappels all aulters be utterly taken 
down and cleane removed, even unto the foundations . ., and whether 
your rood-lofts be taken down?” &e. &e.* 


In the diocese of St. David's, later on, the bishop required that 
“images, pictures, and al monumentes of fained miracles, as well in 
walles as in glasse windowes be defaced; and namely the Image of 
the Crucifixe and the two Maries in the chauncell windowes,” also- 
that the rood screens should be pulled down.t 

In those days at least there was no question as to the force of the 
Ornaments rubric or the meaning of the English Reformation. 

Mr. Nye, we have seen, is here guilty, to say the least, of 'suppressio 
vert. But Mr. Wakeman goes further. He indulges in a painfully 
direct suggestio falsi. For he does not merely write of “ the wrecking 
and pillaging of churches by Puritan mobs” under the Long Parlia- 
ment, and of its destruction of “ painted glass and carved stonework 
in London churches and streets as monuments of superstition ” 
(pp. 373, 374), while carefully ignoring the above destruction under 
Elizabeth ; but he even asserts that “in September 1560 she issued a 
proclamation to restrain the defacing of carved monuments and stained 
glass windows ” (p. 334). The reader, therefore, is led to believe that- 
her only action was directly opposed to all such “ defacing” as. 
unauthorised, although, as we have seen, it was actually enjoined in 
her own “ injunctions” ! We must again imagine Mr. Wakeman’s 
shudder when we dare to test his statement, by examining the “ pro- 
clamation ” for ourselves. We at once discover, on doing so, how its 
purport is misrepresented. It explains that the authorities “ gave or 
had charge only to deface monuments of idolatry and false feigned 
miracles,” f not monuments “which were erected up . . . only to 
show a memory to the posterity of the persons there buried,” &.... 
“ for the only memory of them to their posterity . . . and not for 
any religious honour.” If destroyed, “the -true understanding of 
divers families in this realme . . . is thereby so darkened as the 
true course of their inheritance may be hereafter interrupted.”§ So- 
far, then, was this proclamation from forbidding the destruction 
described above that it actually confirms the “charge” to destroy 
such “monuments of idolatry” as we have seen systematically 
« defaced ” in the Lincolnshire returns. : 

One is reminded of Mr. Wakeman’s quotation from Land’s speech 
on the scaffold (p. 372), in which he deliberately suppresses, after 


* ‘Phe Church under Queen Elizabeth,” p.61. + Ibid. pp. 127-8. + See pp. 348-9. 

See this proclamation in Fuller's “ Church History,” Book ix. sec. 36 (ed. 1837, ii. 

459), and Strype’s “ Annals of the Reformation” (ed. 1824), i. 279. A good illustration 

of the scandals which made this proclamation necessary is found in Sir J. Harrington’s 

“Brief View of the State of the Church,” p. 85, quoted by Dr. Lee. Coventry church 

. was robbed of its tombstone brasses ‘‘for avoiding superstition,” by a man “with a 
counterfeit commission.” : 
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“bosom of the Church of England,” the words “ established by Law,” 


and ignores, of course, Land’s addition that he had “ always lived in 


the Protestant religion established in England.” * 

At doctrine, obviously, I can only glance. But when we read that 
the “ reaction against the Protestant movement of the sixteenth century 
. . . began with Hooker and Bancroft and the canons of 1604” 
(p. 492), it is well to remember that this movement was directed not 
against Protestantism, but against that separatist Puritenism, with 
which Mr. Wakeman would confuse it. Hooker notoriously and 
explicitly rejected that doctrine of the Real Presence which is that, 
according to Mr. Wakeman, of the Church of England.t Bancroft 
went further, and gave his sanction to a work in which that docrine is 
described as an “ abominable” error.{ Of this work Mr. Pocock wrote : 


“ Rogers’ exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles, the most valuable work 
on the subject that has ever been published, and which passed through about 
twelve editions from its appearance in 1579 to 1668. . . . And it must be 
remembered that he was chaplain to Bancroft, Whitgift’s successor at 
Canterbury, that his preface published in 1607 § was addressed to the 
archbishop, and that the work must be considered to have the primate’s 
imprimatur.” || 


This notable work was entitled : 


“ The faith, doctrine, and religion professed and protected in the Realme 
of England and dominions of the same . . . perused and by the lawfull 
authority of the Church of England allowed to be made publique.” 


It was printed at the Cambridge University Press, and it quotes,- 
at the outset, from “ the canons of 1604.” Fearless, indeed, in those 
days, was the teaching of “the Church of England.” It knew well 
what it meant by its 81st Article; and, in the light of that meaning, 
all Tractarian sophistries are scattered broadcast to the winds: 


“|, blasphemous fables. For it isa fable that the Masse is a sacrifice, 
. a fable that the said Masse is any whit profitable for the quick much 

lesse for the dead. . 
“Next dangerous deceipts. For hereby men are to believe that the 
priest offereth up Christ contrary to the Scriptures. . . . 
* All which their fables and deceipts do tend to the utter abolishing of 


* “Cyprianus Anglicus (1671), p. 500. 

+ ©The real presence of Christ’s most blessed body and blood is not therefore to be 
sought for in the Sacrament, but in the worthy receiver of the Sacrament ” (Works, ed 
1807, v. 330). Hooker, who thus decisively asserts the Receptionist doctrine of Calvin, 
is one of the three divines, who according to Mr. Wakeman (p. 330) have given us 
“English Theology as we now know it” (cf. p. 315). 

+ © Abominable therefore be the Popish errors, viz., that . . . . After the consecra- 
tion in the wonderfull Sacrament of the Eucharist, the Body and Blood cf our Lord is ; 
and that not only in the use. while it is taken, but after also and afore in the Host ” 
(Rogers on the Articles, p. 174). The doctrine here condemned is that which according 
to Mr. Wakeman (p. 282) “is intended to be taught by the formulauies of the Church of 
England as reformed in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.” , It is ‘condemned, 
we should observe, as opposed to the Receptionist (“not only in the use, while it is 

taken, but after also and afore ”). 

'  § I quote from this edition, but I think, from the Preface, that its true date wa 
1608 (1607-8). i || “ English Historical Review ” (1886), i, 692. ; 


` 
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_ true religion. Therefore, justly have we and our godly brethren abandoned 
the masse” (p. 184). 


In dealing, as he does, very carefully with the “ Relations of ihe 
Evangelicals to the Church” (p. 451), Mr. Wakeman admits that 
they turned to the formularies of the Church for support, and found 
in the Articles and Homilies a good deal of language which seemed to 
tell strongly in their favour. ‘But the Prayer-book,” he insists, 
‘told as strongly the other way,” for even under Elizabeth, in spite 
of its Protestant genesis,* he describes it as ‘‘a Prayer-book of 
Catholic doctrine and ceremonial” (p. 334). Now this assertion can 
be tested in a simple and decisive manner. Mr. Wakeman and his 
friends would be the first to urge that the Liturgy (7.c., the Com- 
munion-service) is the most vital matter in the whole Prayer-book. 
What are the attitudes towards it, respectively, of the Sacerdotalists 
and the Evangelicals? The former desire to add to it, to subtract 
from it,f to alter it altogether ;{ nay, they insist on changing its very 
name.§ For the “ incongruities,” from their standpoint, are, to quote a 
phrase of Mr. Wakeman’s, “ irritatingly obvious.” But the latter accept 
it fully and gladly as a frankly Protestant service.|| Who. then are 
the loyal sons of the Church? Who are the “ good Churchmen” ? 


At the close of Mr. Wakeman’s book he throws off at last the 
mask: 


“From the point of view of history the Church revival of the present 
century is seen to be nothing more than the complete reaction against the 
Protestant movement of the sixteenth century. 

“Tf the revival of the present century means anything at all, it means 
the complete restoration of the balance to the point which it had reached 
when foreign Protestantism began seriously to influence the English 
Reformation. It means the restoration of the Church of England to 
the position which it held when Edward VI. came to the throne” 
(pp. 492, £93). 

Habemus confitertem. As Mr. Child has shown in this Review, T 
“ the earlier High Church writers” of the Oxford movement professed 
to be upholding only, against subsequent perversions, the true “ prin- 
ciples of the Reformation.” Now, at length, we are cynically told 


that the real aim of the whole movement is exactly what Dean Farrar 


* Even the present Bishop of London writes of the “Re-establishment of Pro- 
testantism ” on Elizabeth’s accession (‘‘ Age of Elizabeth,” p. 47). 

+ A London clergyman describing himself as “a stickler for law and order” expressed 
the hope, in the Guardian, that the Bishop would as soon as possible sanction the 
omission of the second half of the words of administration, which he had already dis- 
continued. 

+ By substituting the “ First” Prayer-book or even the Use of Sarum. 

-§ To “the Mass,” described by the Bishop of Chichester to his clergy as “the 
stupidest ” name possible and “ certain to raise thoughts in the minds of others which 
are foreign to your meaning ” (Guardian, July 27. 1898). But are they ? 

|, The words ot administration, pace Mr. Wakeman, might, as even Mr. Pocock 
is forced' as an expert to admit, have been adopted by “ Zwinglians or Calvinists ” 
(“English Historical Review,” i. 689). Grammatacally construed, of course, they can 
only be understood as directly denying the doctrine of the “ objective” Pres2nce. 

@ Vol, Ixii. pp. 738-9. 
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has asserted in these pages—the overthrow of the Reformation.” 
And included in that overthrow is not only the existing Prayer-book 
—that which Mr. Wakeman professes to exalt—-but every one of 
those which have appeared since “ Edward VI. came to the throne.” 
Is it true, or is it not, that, in the words of Archbishop Tait,t there is 
“what I feel obliged to call a conspiracy within our own body against the 
doctrine, the discipline, and the practice of our Reformed Church’ ? 

Here is Mr. Wakeman’s book openly confessing tha fact, and 
greeted, we find, with a chorus of praise by bishops, by canons, and 
by heads ‘of tlisslogioal colleges. The issue is clear: it is recog- 
nised by accuser and accused alike that there is no question of 
subjection to the rejected domination of Rome. ‘‘ We are going,” 
said the typical clergyman quoted by Sir William Harcourt, “ to 
have everything here except the Pope.” } "{ For, as has been grimly 
observed by one of his supporters in the Paes: 

“The extreme Ritualists of to-day may be acquitted of any leaning to 
the ‘ Roman obedience,’ or, indeed, to any other obedience.” 

Mr. Wakeman himself repudiates (p. 493) the domination of the Pope 
as explicitly as the rest of his party. 

It is then a clear question, an unmistakable issue, on which thé 
nation turns to the Primate of all England for an answer at the 
present crisis. And here is his reply. Asserting—doubtless with a 
view to the words of his great predecessor—that “it is absurd to 
speak of conspiracy,” he thus addresses his assembled clergy : 

“Tt is said that there is a great conspiracy to Romanise the Church of 
England and to bring us back into subjection to the domination from 
which we freed ourselves at the period of the Reformation ... but that 
the great body of the clergy of the Church of England have the smallest 


desire to submit themselves to the domination of Rome I am quite certain 
is not the fact.” $ 


Even the loyal Guardian, in its leading article on the speech, was 
compelled to observe frankly that the Primate was beating the air : 
“We have never met the extremist who desired any domination except 
his own, and possibly that of his ‘master of the ceremonies.’ ” || 
The real charge we have seen is notorious: it is made by the 
Primate’s own Dean. Surely there is, to the thoughtful observer, no 
more disquieting sign of the times than that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury himself should deliberately raise a false issue, presumably 
because, for reasons of his own, he dares not face the true one. 
J. Horace Rounp. 
* “Undoing of the Work of the Reformation,’ CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, vol. Ixiv. 
pp. 60-73. + Quoted by Sir W. Harcourt. 
+ Lonly quote the words (whether accurate or not) as illustrating what Sir William’s 
charge really is. It was definitely formulated by him at the outset; “There is at 
present in the Church of England a conspiracy to overthrow the principles of the 


English Reformation ” (Morning Post, June 17, 1898). 
$ Report in the Guardian, July 20, 1898. f Ibid. p. 1121. 
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THE LIKENESS OF CHRIST 
2A REX REGUM. 


HE Dean of Canterbury has been examining my “ Rex Regum ” 

in the light of the opinions of the Fathers from the third to the 

ninth ‘century ; and I am not at all surprised that he should have 
discovered, differences between the conclusions of an artist of the. 
present day and the views of theological disputants of the Middle 
Ages. What does surprise me a little is that the Dean should not 
have perceived that while I limit myself to the simpler question of the 
authenticity of the commonly received likeness of Christ, they address 
themselves rather to the more complex question .whether it should be 
used in religious ceremonial. It is, of course, quite true, as my 
‘courteous opponent says, that many of the Fathers, particularly those 
of the third and fourth centuries, did protest—some of them vehe- 
mently—against bringing the likeness into the churches. But it is 
equally true that these protests, while still “ hot i the mouth,” were 
ignored, or overruled, or rejected, by the universal practice of Chris- 
tendom. From the beginning of the fourth century, when Constantine 
emancipated the Christians from Pagan tyranny, to the days of St, John 
of Damascus, when Dr. Farrar admits that the fullest sanction of the 
Church was given to pictorial representations of our Blessed Lord, 
there was not a basilica erected without the face of Christ being 
emblazoned on its walls, in the sight of all men, priests and people, 
as the most precious of their possessions, the most splendid of the 
visible evidences and declarations of their faith, The Fathers may 
have stéadily argued against it, but the builders of the churches as 
steadily persisted. What does it avail: now to say that Eusebius, or 
Epiphanius, or Augustine, or anybody’ else during this period, objected. 
to the likeness, and proposed its destruction from the churches, when 
we know that it was not destroyed, but, on the contrary, was cherished, 


s 
k 
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and copied from church to church throughout the world until every 
Christian knew the face of the Redeemer? What were the Fathers 
‘doing all this time with regard to the likeness? When Constantine 
crowned the triumphal arch of S. Paolo with it, had he no clerical 
advisers to restrain him? If it had been contrary to the honest con- 
victions of the ecclesiastical authorities of his time, would it have 
found acceptance, or have been allowed to stand? Arius, for instance, 
was not afraid to oppose the Emperor. Athanasius was the Emperor’s 
right hand when he sent Arius into banishment, and the first General 
Council settled the Nicene Creed. We read the Nicene Creed to-day, 
but there is nothing in it condemning the likeness or the use of it. 
How could there be, when the makers of the Creed were also the 
makers of the mosaics which are the beautiful records of Rome 
Christian before it became Rome Papal ? f 


The Dean of Canterbury’s argument, therefore, so far as it is based 
upon the opinions of the Fathers, falls to the ground ; or, if it serves 
any purpose at all, it tells precisely in the opposite direction to that 
which he supposes. For myself, I take the objections of the Fathers 
simply as proving that the thing to which they objected did really 
exist, For observe, the whole purpose of their argument is against 
the abuse of a thing already in familiar use. We hear their voices 
in the far-off past—pleading, cautioning, censuring. One is entreat- 
ing a woman to turn her thoughts from the representation which art 
can give, limited as it must be to the human form of the Master, to 
the higher presentment of Him, including His divine nature, which 
she will find in the written Word. That is Eusebius; but he-never 
for a moment challenges the fact that the likeness is the likeness, so 
far as it goes, of the Man Christ Jesus. If he could have done so— 
if he could have told Constantia that the so-called portrait she asked 
for was fictitions—that it was invented, for instance, by one Hermogenes, 
-a painter whom Tertullian had denounced—if he could have said any- 
thing like this, and proved it, the matter would have ended there; no 
basilica would have been erected to enshrine a likeness believed to 

‘have been the invention of Hermogenes. 

Then we hear another yoice. It is that of St. Augustine, The 
possession of the likeness of Christ has led to the desire for the 
likeness of the Blessed Virgin also. Augustine sees the peril—for 
‘no likeness of the Virgin has been preserved. His soul recoils from 
the dishonesty of inventing one, for he says: “We know not the 
countenance of the Virgin Mary; even the countenance of our Lord 
Himself in the flesh is variously fancied by the diversity of countless 
‘Imaginations, and yet it was one; but the countenance of Mary is 
-altogether beyond our knowledge or our faith.” Thus Augustine 
‘bases his objection to a representation of ‘the Virgin Mary on the ‘fact 
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that it could only be imaginary, contrasting it in that respect with 
the likeness of Christ—an objection impossible to one who believed 
the likeness of Christ to be imaginary also. 


This brings me to very close ‘quarters with the Dean. He says 
that I confuse the issue when I speak of pictures of Christ as a sham, 
or a deception, or a misleading delusion, unless they are directly 
derived from trustworthy descriptions or paintings. Is it necessary 
to remind the Dean that the question whether an imaginary picture 
is a sham or not depends upon the use that is made of it? No one 
pretends that the modern painter, who places before the public his 
new ideal of how the face of Christ should be painted, is guilty of 
deception. I am not afraid that the readers of “Rex Regum ” will 
be so stupid as to suppose that any of the later pictures I place before ` 
them, from Giotto and Fra Angelico to Léon Bonnat and Fritz von i 
Uhde, were actually painted from life. There is no deception in 
modern art. But the case is very different when a Church, establish- 
ing a new worship—the worship of its Founder, in which the belief 
in His humanity is an essential element—sets forth before men of all 
sorts and conditions a visible and attractive presentment of that 


© . Founder, and steadily adheres to it for more than a thousand years. 


It is to this constant setting forth and repetition of a fixed type that 
I apply the word “ misleading,” if the type is all the while false. 
When the basilicas were consecrated, who explained to the people 
- that the great mosaic above the altar was only an imaginary invention? 
If that had been suspected the people would have torn it from its 
placo.. When the likeness was transmitted from land to land, so that ` ' 
the same Christ might be known everywhere, who informed the new 
converts that it was only an imaginary Christ? When, at the 
Reformation, Albert Diirer and Lucas Cranach, sturdy Reformers as 
they were, continued to paint the likeness, which of them was per- 
suaded that it was an invention of the Dark Ages? -If the likeness 
` 6f Christ, brought from the Catacombs in the beginning of the fourth 
century—wrought in mosaic on the walls of the basilicas—accepted 
by the Reformers—is not a true likeness, one of two things is certain. 
Either the Church of Christ has been deceived, or it has been a deceiver. 
Before I can believe this I must be convinced that two special miracles 
have been wrought: the first to conceal the true likeness, in order 
that it might not be degraded to superstitious uses; the second for 
the purpose of misleading the universal Church into accepting the 
false. In reply to the first hypothesis, it is sufficient to point .out 
that if a miracle has been wrought for such a purpose, it has been 
ineffectual. The second hypothesis is even more untenable. -It 
violates our faith in the Divine Being as the author of verity. This 
is a‘question that cannot be properly dealt with through the ordinary 
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weapons of humour or satire. It is impossible, however, to be un- 
moved by a grim sense of incongruity in the Dean’s supposition that 
it could be in accordance with the will of Christ that throughout the 
Christian dispensation a false image should have been held steadily 
before the eyes of His people, misleading them in all their thoughts 
of Him, showing them always another, not Himself, doing the things 
He did—blessing the children, comforting the women, teaching the 
men, suffering for us all, There was, indeed, amongst the old gods, 
one who had two faces, He represented the rising and setting sun. 
He held the keys of heaven and hell. Through him alone it was 
believed that our prayers could reach Olympus. But the temple of 
Janus was shut by Augustus in the very year when Christ was born. 
I know not whether it is right or safe to regard one attribute of the 
Divine Being as of more account than another. If the sense of His 
love comes very closely home to our hearts, the confidence in His 
sincerity comes equally home-to our intelligence. Christ has shown 
to us not only His hands and His feet, but His face. Where then, 
and when, was the knowledge of the face of Christ lost—if it is lost ? 
Not in the grave, for He saw no corruption. Not in the Resurrection, 
for He was recognised by more than five hundred brethren. Not in 
the Ascension, for we have the promise of His coming again in like 
form. The Disciples believed not’for joy. Why do we disbelieve? 


Now in my “Rex Regum ” I claim that the Church of Christ has 
neither been a deceiver, nor has it been deceived ; but that the like- 
ness it holds in its keeping is the likeness of Christ. I am impatient 
to get to the proofs of this, which seem to me irrefragable; but I 
must not review my own book, nor repeat it in these pages. The 
courtesy of the editor is extended to me for the purpose of replying 
to the Very Reverend Dean, and I must limit what I say to meeting 
the objections he has raised. I think, however, that I may now fairly 
pass from the Fathers to the contemporaries of the Apostles, and 
examine the records they have left upon the subject. Here there arise 
some very beautiful points which interest me much more than do the 
opinions of the good bishops of the Middle Ages. What did the 
Apostles think about these pictures of Christ? Surely they knew 
that the practice of portraiture was common amongst the people with 
whom they lived. Surely they were aware of the custom of the 
artist? of ‘those days to make sketches of every one, distinguished or 
notorious, whose face might be of interest, in the hope cf selling these 
sketches to collectors, or of being commissioned to paint them over 
their graves. Where are St. Paul’s and St. John’s words of caution 
to the early converts of Rome against this practice in the case of 
Christ? Where is there a word in the Gospels or Epistles to guard 
the flock against such a pitfall—such an abyss of idolatry? There 
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is much on the other side. St. Paul contrasts the freedom with which 
they could look on the face of Christ with the veiling of the face of’ 
Moses. St. John dwells on the beauty of the face of the Redeemer, 
which he declares was full of grace and truth. He could not forget 
that he had leaned on the Masters breast. To him Christ was one 
whom he had seen with his eyes, and his hands had handled. The- 
reference seems to be to the pathetic incident when one of them had 
doubted, and said he would not believe unless he could put his- fingers 
into the print of the nails, and Christ had replied, “ Handle me 
and see.” 
, But nq! the Dean of Canterbury shakes his head. He says that 
- these men preserved no record of the face'they had loved, because 
' they believed that it was expedient He should go away. But why 
` was it expedient ? Surely not in order that they might forget Him, 
but because He would send to them the Comforter, who should “ bring 
all things to their remembrance.” The Dean admits expressly “ that.. 
portraiture was common in the days of the Apostles”; “ that like- 
nesses wore preserved of other men”; “ that aintécodent probabilities 
would have pointed to some attempt having been made to preserve 
His features”; “ that we should not havé expected that Christians. 
would so completely lose every vestige of tradition as to the human 
form of Him whom they so passionately loved and adored as the Lord 
of Life and of all the worlds.” The Dean admits all this, but still 
thinks that the ‘Disciples soon forgot what Christ was like-—that- 
` they could think of Him only as the invisible God or as a white lamb, 
and that the Paraclete brought to their remembrance everything 
concerning Him except the knowledge of His face. And this, the 
Dean says, is easily explained. 

The Dean’s explanation is as astounding as his’ conclusion. It. 
takes. a threefold form. The first is, that “to the Jewish disciples 
any picture of Christ would have been a violation of the Second Com-- 
mandment.” Does the Dean quite realise that these likenesses of the 
first century were made by Roman artists for Romans, and not by 
- Jews, or for Jews, at all? If the antecedent prejudices of the Jew 
count for anything amongst the Jews, the antecedent prejudices of 
the Roman must count for as much amongst the Romans. It is a 
little hard to expect that the Roman converts should have precipi- 
tately adopted the traditions of the people they most hated, and have 
voluntarily bound themselves by a religion (the Jewish) they had “never: 
accepted, and which they supposed the new religion of Christ to 
have overthrown or supplanted. To the Romans it was the most. 
natural thing in the world to make portraits of their heroes, or ideal 
representations of their gods. That they made portraits of St. Peter, 
and St. Paul, and St. John is certain; and that with these portraits 
they grouped the figure of our Blessed Lord is equally certain. The. 
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Dean does not question the genuineness of the illustrations I give 
in “Rex Regum.” Now St. Paul wrote a special Epistle to these 
men, Where do we find in it the friendly warning, the fearless 
rebuke, that would have been due from the Apostle, who had lived 
amongst them and knew their customs, if the thing were in itself 
dangerous or evil? A century later, when we come to the Fathers, 
one of théir first acts was to denounce the painter and his art; but 
we find nothing of this in the writings of the Apostles. The Dean’s 
argument proves too much. It is a denial that the likeness existed, 
because after it had existed for a hundred years it was denounced, and 
an unsuccessful attempt was made to suppress it. 

The Dean’s second argument is, that “the first generation of 
Christians had no altars—they lived in the constant vivid sense of 
Christ’s immediate though unseen presence.” I accept the Dean's 
statement, but not his inference. The first generation of Christians. 
had no altars—they gloried in the taunt that they had no altars. 
They were, therefore, so much the more free to treasure the likeness 
of the Master without thought of evil. It was when the altars came 
that the danger came. ‘The likeness of Christ, their friend, their 
teacher, their’ Lord, whom they had seen with their eyes—why 
should they not treasure it? It was not until the next generation 
that the difficulty was so much as perceived. To meet in a guest- 
chamber and partake of bread and wine in remembrance of Him, 
with His likeness looking down upon them, was one thing. To 
offer incense to an image on an altar was a very different matter, 
and the Fathers rightly protested. But their protest was not against 
the authenticity of the likeness, it was on account of its incomplete- 
ness. “ Look,” they said, “you cannot learn what Christ is by 
kneeling before an image. The image can at the best show only His 
human aspect—the form of His humiliation—when He took upon 
Him the shape of a servant. If you would know Christ and see Him 
as He is, you must turn from pictures painted by men to the pre- 
sentment of Him in the written Word. Art is so poor a thing that 
a thousand men psinting from the same original will give you a 
thousand variations of the face of Christ, of which you cannot say 
that any one is the absolute truth, even as representing His manhood. 
But in the Gospels you shall see more than His manhood—the pure 
in heart shall, see God.” But that is precisely what I say in “Rex 
Regum.” 

And now let us turn to the Dean's final argument. It is that 
“ for the whole of the first century at least the followers of Christ 
lived in fhe constant expectation of His immediate return.” How 
differently the same fact appeals to different minds! ‘To me, the 
Dean’s statement, which I accept, is a very cogent argument in 
favour of the authenticity of the likeness, It is to me inconceivable 
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that men who daily expected the coming of the Lord should have | 
no idea, and seek for no information, as to what He would be like 
‘when He appeared. To those who had known Him and to those who 
had never seen Him alike the question wasof vital moment. Suppose 
He should appear to-morrow—in the Coliseum—in the Coliseum 
Vespasian had just built as an arena where the Christians should be 
cast to the wild beasts. Suppose He should come in the sight of 
the 80,000 spectators. Suppose that His beloved should be caught 
up to meet Him, or that He should shut the mouths of the lions, or 
that He should open the books for judgment. Peter would know 
Him, John would know Him—even Paul would recognise the face 
“that shone on him on the road to Damascus. But the brethren ? 
Can we believe that there was one amongst them who, having yielded 
to Paul’s preaching, never asked Paul what the Master was like—to 
whom they owed allegiance—for whom they were ready to:die—to 
' whom they looked as their Redeemer pledged to come to them in 
their sore trial to take them to Himself? But what if He should 
come as a thief in the night, when they were alone—these poor hunted 
Christians, who had never seen Him themselves, but trusted Him 
nevertheless? What if He should come when they were hiding in 
the Catacombs, and there was no Paul, or Peter, or John present to 
say ‘‘ This is the Lord”? In “Rex Regum ” I show that we have to 
deal in this question not only with the archzologia but with the 
humanities of the subject—something more, that is, than can be found 
under the glass cases of a museum. The human soul refuses to 
believe that the Christians of the first century were indifferent to the 
knowledge of the authenticity of the likeness of Christ. 

For upon what else do we base our belief in the Resurrection ? 
The Dean’s theory would smash St. Paul’s argument altogether. How 
careful St. Paul is, and exact! “ He was seen of Cephas, then of the 
twelve.” Ah! but Cephas was an enthusiast, and the twelve were 
‘ not scientific observers; moreover, they had their reasons for propa- 
gating the new faith. * Very well. then, says St. Peul, “He was seen 
of above five hundred brethren at once, of whom the greater part 
remain unto this present, but some’ are fallen asleep.” “But,” says 
an inquirer, “tell us now, Paul, can you dare to say that you ever 
saw Him yourself?” And St. Paul answers with the humble and 
beautiful words which ring through the centuries—“ Last of all He 
was seen of me also.” 


There is one more point on which Dean Farrar lays stress. He 
says: “It is strange that a writer in the nineteenth century should 
ső confidently argue in favour of the authenticity of the likeness, 
when it is so well known that there was a marked difference between 
the Greek and Latin Fathers as to whether Christ was, in His human 
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aspect, beautiful or unlovely.” It does not seem to occur fo the Dean 
that even now such differences are very common. The reviewers, for 
instance, who comment upon “ Rex Regum,” though the same examples 
are before them all, contradict each other in the most bewildering 
fashion; one affirming that it is not strange that the fifty faces 
should be alike since they are all Jewish—another informing his 
readers that the one remarkable characteristic -of the illustrations is 
that there is not a Jewish face amongst them. The Dean forgets 
that in the Calixtine portrait, which I regard as the divinest repre- 
sentation of Christ’s face in the world, he can himself see nothing to 
inspire an artist, nor even to indicate that it is the face of Christ at 
all. What weight, then, is to be attached to a difference of opinion 
amongst the Fathers on a question of art? To the Greek, trained in 
the traditions of classic art, the face of a Jew was necessarily incon- 
gruous with his conceptions of the Deity. Thus Celsus satirises the 
Christians on the ugliness of their God. And Origen replies on behalf 
of the Christians. He admits the ugliness ; but he thinks that to those 
who can discern spiritual beauty Christ will appear beautizul. There 
could-scarcely be stronger evidence than this to show that these men 
were discussing the same likeness, and that it was a likeness well 
known to their readers, Otherwise the taunt is pointless, and the 
reply irrelevant. 

Again I write impatiently. All this is but a negativa argument 
addressed to the specific objections raised by the Dean of Canterbury. 
In itself it does not prove the truth of the likeness; it only removes 
a non possumus which might frighten timid souls from going further. 
Let me now state in a few words the facts on which I do rely in my 
“ Rex Regum "—the facts to which the Dean of Canterbury does not 
so much as refer, and against which the opinions of the Fathers are 
of no avail. - 

1. We possess a likeness or representation of the face of Christ, 
which is universally recognised ; so that if we see it painted on a 
wall, or grouped with other faces, wə know for whom it is intended. 
There are many vérsions of it, which we may admire or criticise, 
feeling that one painter has been happier than another in his render- 
ing of it; but the likeness which underlies them all, and which the 
painter intended to realise, we quite understand. It is this com- 
monly received likeness with which I am concerned in “ Rex Regum.” 

2. Who invented this likeness? Clearly not the painters of the 
present day, for it existed in the works of the great painters of the 
Renascence. ; 

3, Nor was it invented by the painters of the Renascence, for it 
existed in the mosaics of the basilicas for a thousand years before they 
adopted it. i 

4. This same likeness exisited in the time of Constantine, when 
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the Churches divided East, and West. The Greek Church followed 
a traditional likeness existing in Byzantium, known and recognised 
and held.to be authentic; the Latin Church followed a traditional like- 
ness existing in Rome, known and recognised and held to be authentic ; 
and the two likenesses, Greek and Latin, are the same. 

5. This likeness existed in and was brought from the Catacombs 
by the Christians when, in the year 306, Constantine gave them reli- 
gious liberty, 

6. This likeness had been painted over the graves of the martyrs 
in the Catacombs by men who lived in the expectation of the imme- 
diate coming of Christ, and who believed that they would recognise 
Him when he ‘came. 

7. This likeness existed in the Catacombs not as a solitary E 
but in almost every form of pictorial and plastic art: 

8. This likeness existed before the use of Christian symbolism 
had become general, side by side with actual portraits of the Apostles. 

9. This likeness existed before the text of the fourth Gospel was 
known to the Christian community in Rome. 

10. This likeness existed before John, and Petor, and Paul were 
differentiated from their contemporaries by a nimbus or aureole, 
which was at that time reserved for Christ alone. 

These propositions, proved step by step, from facsimiles of paintings, 
mosaics, cloth pictures, and engraved glass of the first century, form a 
a chain of evidence that satisfies me of the authenticity of the likeness. 
Limit the use of it as you will, guard against-the abuse of it if 
necessary, but the fact remains that the manhood of Christ was 
visible to men apart from His godhead. And of this fact the 
likeness is the record. There is no escape from this dilemma. If 
the likeness of Christ is fictitious, it is misleading; and the Church, 
in holding it before our eyes these nineteen centuries, has been 
inviting us to’ believe in and to anticipate the second appearance of 
a personality which we shall not.only never see, but which never 
‘had any existence. I believe that the likeness of Christ must stand 
or fall with Christianity. 

WYKE BayYtiss. 


THE YANGTSE VALLEY AND 
ITS TRADE. 


HIRTY-EIGHT years have passed since Lord Wolseley, then a 
subaltern in the army that invaded Peking in 1860, formed the 
opinion that Europe stood in peril from the Mongol race. Englishmen 
living in China who knew the Chinese people by long personal contact 
were startled upon reading the celebrated article in the Nineteenth 
Century in which England was threatened with the yellow spectre, 
and asked themselves, Can Lord Wolseley be joking, or does he mean. 
some other race than the “ mild-eyed, melancholy, lotus-eating ”—1.c., 
opium-smoking—people whom we know so well? Only the other day 
Lord Salisbury spoke of 400,000,000 of brave Chinamen: this must 
surely have been “ writ sarcastic,” bet English residents in China took 
it seriously, and wondered more than ever as to what the foreign 
policy of our Government in China could be worth—if indeed there 
were any policy at all. It seems as if China were destined for ever 
to be like one of her own ingenious mechanical puzzles, which few 
“« Westerns” have the patience and skill to solve. ‘The most puzzled 
by the complex Chinese problem appear to be the politicians by pro- 
fession : anything more “mixed” and inconclusive than the latest 
parliamentary debate—ihat of August 10—it is difficult to conceive ; 
and if those whose business it is to study the question find it difficult, 
how shall the man in the street be expected to understand it? Whatis 
the ‘‘ open door ” and what are the ‘‘ spheres of influence”? Are both 
these courses to be pursued simultaneously, or have we an option in 
the matter ? 

It is to give some account of our own reputed sphere of in- 
filuence—the Yangtse Valley—with which I happen to have some- 
what intimate acquaintance, that I have been asked by the Editor of 
this Review to write an article. To enter into a discussion of the 
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« Chinoiseries ” of Asiatic politics is beyond my province. Nearly 
forty years in the country have left me little wiser in this respect 
than I was on the day I first landed in the ancient city of Canton, 
at that time still in the occupation of British troops. - China differs 
enormously from Europe; precedents acquired by the study of 
European history and of European civilisations are falsified directly 
we come to China ; long residence amongst the Chinese merely results 
in upsetting our previous convictions; the more we study the subject 
the deeper we find our ignorance ; so that I shall not attempt the 
quaking ground of politics, but confine myself to the terra firma of 
Geography. 
The valley of a river is generally defined as bounded by its water- 
shed. The Yangtse River, from its farthest source in the Kwenlun on 
the Tibetan tableland to its mouth below Shanghai, is estimated, with 
its windings, to be about 3000 miles in length, of which nearly two- 
thirds is navigable. We have thus navigable water 2000 miles in 
length on the main river, with at least half as much again upon its 
principal affluents—or over 3000 miles in all—everywhere flowing 
through some of the richest and certainly through the most populous 
regions on the world’s surface. The Mississippi, with its great affluent 
the Missouri, has likewise a navigable length of some 2000 miles; but, 
unlike the mighty Yangtse, which sweeps down with a volume of 
_water estimated at 110,000 cubic feet per second at a point 1500 
miles above its mouth, the upper reaches of the Missouri are un- 
navigable in the dry season. In the high water season, which extends 
from May to November, this volume is increased tenfold, the river 
rising 90 feet in Chungking, and sometimes as much as 200 feet in 
places where. the channel is narrowed by the vertical cliffs of the 
great gorges. The Amazons are said to discharge into the Atlantic 
a greater body of water than the Yangtse discharges into the 
Pacific. If this be the case, still the Yangtse must be allowed the 
palm as regards the developed riches of the country it flows through 
and the populousness of its banks. For, from the “ roof of the world,” 
Tibet, where it takes its rise, to the tidal flats which guard its mouth 
below Shanghai, we have a constant scene of human activity, developing 
the surface of the surrounding countries to their highest possible range . 
of productiveness. Beginning near its many sources on the great 
Tibetan plateau, we have the wool derived from the flocks of the 
handsome Tibetan sheep that thrive in the dry air of the rich pasture 
lands; coming to the borderland behind the grand wall of snowy 
mountains, 22,000 feet and more, which fences in China proper on its 
western boundary, we find musk deer, whose scent-bag is used to form 
the basis of all our perfumes, the medicinal rhubarb which the Chinese 
imagine to be a necessary of life to us gross meat-eaters, with number- 
less other things indispensable to the Chinese pharmacopceia, not except- 
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ing that queer freak of nature, priceless to a native dyspeptic and 
probably equally valueless in itself, the caterpillar weed (Cordiceps 
sinensis). 

Tn breaking through the boundary range the river falls some 
12,000 feet in a series of cataracts, and enters the incomparably rich 
basin of Szechuan—the red basin of Richthofen—named from the 
red sandstone which forms the uppermost stratum of the region, and 
in which the Yangtse and its affluents have eroded their beds to a 
depth of some 2000 feet below the level of the ancient lake bottom 
in which the sandstone was deposited. The surface of this vast region, 
lying mainly between the 28th and 82nd degrees of latitude, is covered 
with every sub-tropical product which the most painstaking and capable 
agriculturists on the globe can elicit from the» soil in a succession of 
crops, two and three in rotation, during the year, forced on by the stimu- 
lating manure obtained from the thickly crowded towns and villages of 
the basin. Thus we have opium and wheat sown in November and 
gathered in April; rice sown in April and harvested in August ; 
maize and the tall millet sown in May and garnered in September. 
The sugar-cane, an excellent tobacco, indigo, with the sweet potato and 
the taro, also cotton, may be added to the list, which is still not half 
exhausted. All but the very lowest stratum of its thick population 
are clad in silk grown and woven in the province, which also yields 
a considerable surplus for export to the coast and to France. The 
celebrated insect wax is a product of Szechuan and of Szechuan alone. 
Coal and iron (which latter gives its colour to the red soil) abound 
everywhere, the former mineral forming the sole fuel of the natives. 
Petroleum accompanied by natural gas, which is led through the town 
in bamboo pipes, cooks the daily rice of the inhabitants of Tze-liu-ching, 
a town and district renowned throughout China for its productive 
brine-wells, which have supplied the province with salt for two thousand. 
years past, besides supplying many of the neighbouring provinces. 
Thus Szechuan is self-sufficient, and we have here a province 220,000 
square miles in extent inhabited by some forty or fifty millions of indus- 
trious, intelligent, and mostly prosperous people. Itis the westernmost’ 
and at the same time the largest of the eighteen provinces into 
which China proper is divided, and is the first traversed by the 
‘Yangtse River after issuing forth from the fastnesses of the Tibetan 
plateau. -> y 

Szechuan, itself mountainous throughout, is girdled by still higher 

. ranges, many of whose peaks rise above the snow-line. The ranges 
which, on its eastern border, shut it off from the adjoining province 
of Hupeh, and so from Hastern China generally, comprise a mass of 
rugged, precipitous, mainly limestone mountains about a hundred miles 
in breadth. Through these, and at right angles to the axes of the 
ranges, the river has cat its way in a series of magnificent gorges or 
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canyons, unequalled anywhere, down which the Great River flows in 
majestic calm and to a depth that has not yet been fathomed. In 
the breaks between the gorges occur the rapids: here the river 
spreads out for a short distance: the water shoals, and the channel 
is impeded by piles of rocks—in some places by huge loose rock 
masses that have broken away from the surrounding mountains, in 
others by jagged reefs of limestone and conglomerate so hard that the 
river has only succeeded in partially penetrating them. In one long 
stretch, and the only one, in which a granitic range has been met and 
overcome, the dissolved-ont mountains lie piled along the river-bed 
in heaps of Brobdingnagian boulders, which the stream has failed to 
erode, and whose jutting points form dangerous obstacles to the junk 
_ navigation. aa 

Thus Szechuan is a land apart; and, although tedious land roads, 
literally footpaths, climb by wearying staircases over the wall in other 
directions, giving it communication with Peking to the north-east, and 
with Tali-fu, the great city of the Yunnan province in the south west, 
yet the only really serviceable communication with the outside world 
is by way of the Great River. The Yangtse has cut through the 
wall; all other roads lead over it. The land journey from Chungking 
to Tali-fu occupies forty-seven stages or days of seventy iz (about 
twenty-three miles) each, and the journey to Peking little less. On the 
other hand, the journey down stream from Chungking to Shanghai 
can be accomplished in twelve or fourteen days; but here, as in other 


instances, 
“ Facılis descensus Avemi 
Sed revocare gradum stiperasque revertere ad auras, 
Hic labor, hoc opus est.” 


As matters now stand, the return journey by steam. to Ichang, — 
and thence by junk tracked up-stream, occupies from one to three 
months according to the state of the river. The upward journey 
from Shanghai to Chungking has never yet, to my knowledge, been 
actually accomplished within the month: two months, taking all delays 
and trans-shipments into account, is a fair time for an impetuous 
European. A native traveller thinks nothing of an extra month: 
thus comparatively few Szechuanese have ever been out of their own 
province, and this makes the inhabitants, although undistinguishable 
from other Chinese in all other respects, a people apart, knowing 
little or nothing cf the outer world beyond them, and correspondingly 
disturbed in mind by the irruption of ‘the “ barbarian” traveller and 
missionary, whom they had fondly hoped to be barred out by nature. 
On the other hand, the Szechuanese are naturally as sociable as any 
people in the world, infinitely more so than the coast Chinese; and 
now that the late Japanese War has rudely torn down the wall of 
seclusion, a more intelligent curiosity, has been aroused, and inter- 
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course with “ foreigners” is welcomed. Haropeans living în the West 
of China are compelled to learn the language, an accomplishment 
which residents at the coast ports rarely achieve: hence these latter 
live their own lives and see little or nothing of the native socially ; 
“still, however much we see of the native, as Rudyard Kipling tells 
the Viceroy of India, “ You'll never plumb the Oriental mind, And if 
you did it isn’t worth the toil.” The educated classes are ignorant of 
all that we call knowledge, and the great mass of the population, or 
the coolies as we call them, are simply docile bétes de scmme. The 
only subject upon which a really intalligent conversation can be kept 
up is Chinese history and philosophy, and in his literal knowledge of 
these the Chinaman is unsurpassable. 

A few miles below Ichang. the river debouches from the mountains 
into the great plain of Hupeh, the capital of which is Wuchang, the 
provincial capital and Viceregal residence, situated on the south bank 
and facing the ancient Chinese trading mart and, since 1860, open 
“Treaty Port” of Hankow. Ichang itself is a walled Chinese city, 
capital of a prefecture and an open Treaty Port, comprising a British 

. Consulate, an Imperial Maritime Custom-house with a large staff of 
Europeans, numerous “foreign” residences, chiefly of missionaries, 
and three “foreign” mercantile establishments, chiedly, steamer 
agencies. For Ichang is situated in the midst of a poor mountain- 
ous country mainly of conglomerate formation, and correspondingly 
picturesque and barren, and derives its importance from being the 
‘head of steam navigation and the point of trans-shipment into junks 
of cargo and passengers bound for the “Far West” beyond. Its 
climate is dry and exhilarating, and, although warm in sammer as 
becomes the latitude of 30° North, is an agreeable contrast to the 
damp muggy heat of the Szechuan basin. A Chinese proverb in 
Szechuan says, “The dogs here bark at the sun,” so disturbed are 
they when the great luminary puts in his rare appearances in that 
region, and the ancient Chinese well emphasised the fact in their 
nomenclature of the country when they styled the adjoining province 
to the south Yunnan—South of the Clouds. Yunnan is a high 
plateau, a peninsular extension of the great Tibetan tableland, averag- 
ing some 5000 to 6000 feet above sea level, and enjoys—so missionaries 
long resident in the country have informed me—one of the finest 
climates, in the world: the thermometer in the shade averages 75° to 
80° in summer, while the fierce rays of the sun are tempered by 
constant high winds and occasional thunderstorms; in winter snow 
falls rarely, byt never lies, except on the high ranges that pierce the 
plateau, and the almost perpetual sunshine that rules at that season 
~ maintains the winter temperature in the shade at 50° to 60°. 
Szechuan in winter, on the other hand, although frost is practically 
unknown along the Yangste valley, is covered, hill and dale, by a 
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dark haze which the stn rarely breaks through ;' add to this’ an 
' almost perpetual calm, ‘and the mild relaxing nature ‘of the climate as: 
compared with the breezy Treaty Ports of the coast provinces will be 
appreciated. It is a magnificent climate for sub-tropical vegetation 
of all kinds, but bad for man; and probably to this, more than to 
the universally prevalent opium-smoking habit, are to be attributed 
the pallid features and poor physique of the inhabitants when com- 
pared with their neighbours on the north and east. This’ prevalence ` 
of calms is notably exhibited in the magnificent Hwang-k6 trees 
which frequently adorn the summits of the Szechuan hills; their . 
' growth is perfectly symmetrical, and their wide-spreading evergreen 
shade is a welcome boon to the weary traveller and overburdened , 
coolie after toiling up one of tha interminable stone staircases which |, 
pass for roads in Szechuan. The Chinese worship the spirit or Dryad. 


which is supposed to dwell in every Hwang-ké tree, by building a |. 


shrine under it in which incense is burnt.‘ On hot summer evenings 
' itis a pleasant sight to see a whole village airing themselves on ‘a 
. hilltop crowned by one of these splendid trees, while hawkers offer 
cooling drinks for a quarter of a farthing each. The Hwang-ko is a 
kind of bastard banyan, and is known to botanists as the. Ficus — 
infectoria. j 
A short distance below Ichang, and after passing through a narrow 
cutting in conglomerate known as the Tiger’s Teeth Gorge, the river 
meanders through the alluvial plain of Hupeh, 370 miles to Hankow. 
This fertile region covers what was once the bed of a great lake, and 
is btill largely flooded during the annual summer rise of the Yangtse. 
In the upper portion of this plain the water is kept out by huge 
embankments, which require constant labour to maintain, but in the 
lower part the water flows freely over the land, leaving behind a fresh 
layer of mud each year to fertilise the winter crop of wheat and 
beans. On one of the largest embankments, 80 miles .‘below 
Ichang, is built the newly opened Treaty Port of Shashib, a centre | 
of water communication with tke rich province of Hunan on the 
south, and with the valley of the Han River on the north and east. 
120 ‘miles: above Hankow the largest affluent of the Great River, 
yielding fully half its volume from this point on, unites with the 
. Chuan HŠ, or River of Szechuan, as the Ichang Chinese call the 
Yangtse, at a place named King hö kow, i.e., Mouth of the River 
_of King—Shashih adjoining the site of the capital of the old feudal 
kingdom—" King.” To the eye, indeed, the affluent appears the 
‘main river by its breadth and continuous direction with the lower 
river; the King or Szechuan River flowing at right angles in a 
comparatively narrow channel, not unlike, in situation and appearance, 
the great northern affluent of the Yangtee, the Han, where it enters 
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the river at Hankow. This affluent is the drainage of the Tung-ting 
Lake adjoining, a shallow expanse traversed by the channels of four 
navigable rivers which water the province of Hunan on the south and 
west—the rivers Hsiang, Tze, Yuan, and Li. The Yangtse between 
Ichang and this point, a distance of 250 miles, is difficult of naviga- 
tion by the steamers that keep up the communication between this 
latter port and Hankow, being shallow and full of shifting sandbanks 
and changing.channels. But from King hö kow onwards to the sea, 
a distance of over 700 miles, the banks are well defined and a deep 
channel is available. 

From Hankow to the sea, past Shanghai near its mouth, the river 
and the Yangtse valley generally are so well known as to need little 
description. Ocean steamers load every year at Hankow, and the 
accidents that attended steam navigation in the early sixties are, now 
that this section has been efficiently lit and buoyed, practically - 
unknown. ‘Traversing Hupeh, and narrowed by a quasi gorge known 
as Split Hill, where it has cut through the range of limestone 
mountains whose crests form the boundary line between the provinces 
of Hupeh and Kiangsi, the river crosses Kiangsi and receives another 
large access in volume from a second great lake tributary—the 
Poyang. whose mouth at Hu k’ow (Lake Mouth) is situate 15 miles 
below the Treaty Port of Kiukiang. The Poyang Lake is strictly 
analogous in position and structure to the Tung-ting Lake, 300 miles 
to the west, although i ié drains a smaller area. Here also a congeries 
of navigable rivers feeds the lake from the south, their united waters 
meeting in the lake, where they deposit their silt, flowing out at 
Hankow in a pellucid stream which holds its own, before mingling 
with the Yangtse, along the hills that here line the south bank for a 
few miles’ distance, and recalling the Moselle at Coblenz. Here the 
Yangtse turns north and flows athwart the province of Ngan-hui, a 
mountainous region rich in coal and other minerals, until a little ` 
above Nanking we enter the delta province proper—Kiangsu. The 
provincial capital of Ngan-hui is Nganking, situated on the north 
bank of the Yangtse: 150 miles lower down on the south bank 
stands Nanking, the provincial capital of Kiangsu, and, during the 
Ming dynasty in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries of our era, 
the Imperial capital of the Empire. 

Ngan-hui is the home of the Li family, the richest 'in China, if not 
in the world, of which Li Hung-chang is the distinguished or 
notorious head. The family own hundreds of square miles of rich 
rice lands in the neighbourhood of Wuhu, a treaty port at which 
British and other foreign steamers carry on a large trade in conveying 
‘the rice to the southern coast ports. Nanking is the seat of the 
important Viceroy of the provinces of Che-kiang and Kiangsu: in 
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the former is situated the treaty port of Ningpo, and in the latter >`“ 


Shanghai. Nanking, with its siege rivalling that of Troy, was the 
seat of the Taiping Emperor, Hung Shiu Chuan, until the capture of 


` | the city by the Imperialists in 1864, when the Emperor of “ Great 


Peace”. perished in the flames of his palace, together with the 
luxurious Court he had gathered round him. Nanking is situated about 
two hundred miles from the sea, and midway is Kiang-yin, the gate 
‘through which the ‘river debouches into the delta proper, a low alluvial 
plain formed from the débris of the western mountains, and daily 
growing seawards at an inconceivably rapid rate. The spring tides | 


are only hindered by continuous embankments from still submerging... * 


‘this rich delta land—an expanse of paddy and cotton fields about’ : 


equal in-area to the whole of England. In the midst of this vast , D 


- plain stands: Shanghai, built on an affluent called the Wusung, which | ' 
flows into the' Yangtse some fifty miles above its mouth. The ' 
Yelation of Shanghai to the Yangtse proper is thus analogous to that, 
of Chatham to the Thames,’ the Woosung forts taking the place of 


‘. our Sheerness. 


This outline sketch of the Yangtse valley may suffice to give those ' 
who have not studied the country in the many works published on 
China a rough impression of what the region is worth to us. The 
watershed or catchment area of the Yangtse basin comprises, outside- 
the Tibetan plateau, the six large provinces of Szechuan, Hupeh, 
Hunan, Kiangsi, Ngan-hui, and Kiangsu,'the greater part of Hunan- 
and the northern drainage of Kweichow and Yunnan, a region ex- . 


_ ceeding 600,000 square miles in area. In my running commen- 


tary on the liver I have tried to convey a real idea of its size, for in. . 
. our atlases the maps of China (not even excepting the hew much- , 
advertised Zimes atlas) are drawn on such an absurdly small scale: 
as compared with those of other countries, that people generally ' 
‘have little idea.of the great distances that have to be covered when. 
travelling in the country, Although ‘the Yangtse valley, affords us ‘a. 
magnificent sphere of influence (if it is really to be regarded as ours),. 
it must not be supposed that equally valuable regions are not to be : 
found outside of it. - Thus to the south of this region, which may be- 
roughly described as lying between latitudes 28° and 32° North, we- - 
have, between latitudes 22° and 28° North, the five rich southern. | 
provinces of Fuhkien, Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Kweichow, and Yunnan, 

' generally claimed. as the French sphere, lying as they do to the north. , 
and, west of the French possessions in Cochin-China and Annam. 
Then, to the north of our reputed sphere, between latitudes 82° and 
50° North, lie the fine provinces of Shantung (German sphere), Chihli, 
Shansi, Shensi, and Kansuh, with Mongolia and Manchuria ; these all 
enjoy the inestimable advantage of a temperate climate, produce the- 
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healthy food suitable for Huropeans—beef and mutton, wheat and 
potatoes—and the finest race of men in the Empire, tall as Europeans 
and quite as hardy. ` 

It is not: easy to separate the fade of the Yangtse valley from that 
of the Empire generally ; but, seeing that the regions adjoining the 
Great River produce three of the most valuable specialities of com- 
merce—tea, silk, and opinm—in better quality and in greater quantity 
than elsewhere ; seeing that the great emporium, the coming’ New 
York of the Far East, Shanghai, is situated at its entrance ; seeing, 
too, that in the products of its soil and in'its teeming ropulabion it 
holds all the elements of industrial wealth, and that consequently 
(since the Japanese War enforced the permission to import machinery) 
new factories of every description are springing up all round; we 
may fairly divide the figures given in the latest Customs reports as 
under, and treat them asthe property of the Yangtse region. They 
are as follows: 


1897. Value, £. 
Total Imports passed Shanghai Customs eo. 6,500,000 
» Exports ” j . ° 9,000,900 
£15,500,000 

(Say) Two-thirds imported from and exported to Yangtse 
Valley . . . . . 7 i » £10,333,333 


In this trade Great Britain and her colonies hold a two-thirds 
share, although we are being close run by Germany and the United 
States, and our proportion is, I regret to say, a steadily waning’ 
quantity. 

The Imperial Maritime Customs figures are not an accurate expo- 
sition of the trade of West China, inasmuch as these only take account ` 
of goods shipped in “foreign” bottoms—z.¢., in steamers and in 
junks flying a “foreign” flag. A not inconsiderable portion of the 
trade is carried on in so-called “likin ” junks, which do not report to 
the “foreign” Customs. Hence, to give a fairly correct report upon 
the trade of Szechuan, I cannot do better than quote the figures 
collated by the recent Blackburn Commercial Mission. This thoroughly 
business-like mission, conducted by Mr. F. S. A. Bourne, a distin- 
guished member of H.B.M. Consular Staff in China, spent the winter 
of 1896—1897 in carefully investigating the business resources of the 
province, Mr. Bourne writes: 

“Szechuan exports chiefly raw or unmanufactured produce, as opium, 
salt, drugs, and raw silk. Her chief imports are raw cotton, native cotton 
cloth, and foreign goods—that is, goods imported into Shanghai from 
abroad, of which Lancashire cottons constitute about 80 per cent. and 
Indian yarn 44 per cent. There are no returns to consult, but I will risk 


an estimate of the exports from the whole province of Szechuan to the 
Eastern Provinces as £3,300,000.” 


He then quotes : 
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. £.. 
Opium o. e eee eee 1,800,000 
Salt. oo a a 7 e+ 800,000 
Drugs ae ic . ote Ti . ME e . 400,000 ` 
Silk . . ; 200,000 
Insect wax, tobácóo, Toar musk, wool, skins, hides, feathers, d 
bristles, &c. z 5 . s Py 600,000 
' £3,300,000 


© Of the imports taken i in return, I estimate cotton and cotton goods to 
account for.no less than £2,400,000 in value. 
“ The imports were for 1896 : 


Grey shirtings. . . . 374,542 pieces 
Cotton Italians P x . 58095 ,, 

= aa lastings ` . E . 933,580 ,, 
White shirtings K 3 . 60,865 ,, 
Cotton prints . . $ .- 88,632 ,, 


“While the present state of things lasts, I believe there can be no great 
a rn in the Lancashire trade with Szechuan. To get a better result 
the following steps must be taken : 


_ ©The Yangtse must be navigated by steam from Ichang to Ghahghing: l 
and thence on to Suifu.” ` 


. Suifu is a large distributing centre situated on the Yangtse, 200 
miles above Chungking, and 1700 miles above Shanghai. 


So much for the trade of Szechuan, the richest, and at the same 
time the most distant, of the provinces which comprise the Yangtse 
valley. Of the other provinces intersected by the Great River, the 

` following figures, compiled from the Customs returns for the year 
1897, show the comparative trade value. Thus (exchangs at 2s, 8d. 
per Customs tael) : f 


Huren Province : 


Net Net j 
i Foreign Native Exports. Total. 
Imports. ‘ Imports. à 
: £. . £. £. 
Treaty Port of Ichang . 86,400 ... 96,400 ... 56,500 
a 2 Shashin . 6,400 ... 11,600 ... 24,100 


i a Hankow, . 2,289,600 .. 1,067,700 .. 3,272,000 


2,882,400 ... 1,175,700 ... 3,352,600 = 6,910,700 
"KIANGSI PROVINCE: 


Treaty Port of Kinkiang 875,100 ... 162,900 .. 944,0C0 = 1,982,000 
'NGANHUI PROVINCE: . : - 

Treaty Port of Wuhu - 493,300 . 261,000 ... 430,000 = 1,184,300 

Kranasu PROVINCE : A ; 3 

Treaty Port of Chingkiang 1,771, 300 ... 770,800 ... 677,200 = 3,219,300 

Sy Shanghai 4,230,000... 1,458,800 ... 7,888,800 =13,577,600 

ay Foochow , 122,800 ... 20,400 ... 53,200 = 196,400 


£17,070,300 
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The grand totals of the trade of the nine Treaty Ports in the- 
Yangtse Valley, as published in the Imperial Maritime Oustoms 
returns for 1897, but which often necessarily report the same goods 
twice oyer as exports and as imports, are : 


£. 
Szechuen f ‘ g - 38,300,000 
Hupeh . i z ; - 6,619,700 
Hunan* . à A : ; — 
Kiangsi . : 4 - 1,982,000 
Nganhui . : š $ - 1,184,300 
Kiangsu . oe : . 16,993,300 


£30,370,800 


* Yoh-chow in Hunan was opened this year; hence no returns, the whole trade 
being carried on in unregistered native junks. 


We have thus to-day a movement of some thirty millions sterling, 
carried on at nine points alone in the six great provinces traversed by 
the Yangtse River, and forming the Yangtse valley. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that, given a stable and progressive Government, affording 
encouragement to capitalists with security for their invesitments— 
resulting in improved means of communication and a correspond- 
ing development of its natural resources—the Yangtse valley wild 
increase its trade by leaps and bounds, and the £30,000,000 of to-day 
will be £300,000,000 to-morrow. Give the whole people—a population. 
' in the region we are treating of at least 180,000,000 souls—a fair 
chance to work and enrich themselves, and they will spend their money 
freely in foreign luxuries and necessaries, as do now the Chinese 
residents at the open ports. Let us hope that it is our destiny to 
take our due part in giving this security and opportuniSy to a much 
distracted country, and so share in the reward which a bold policy 
devoted to this end will surely bring us. 

Bat it will be asked, Now you have described our spkere of influ- 
ence, does such a vague thing really exist? In reply I would say 
that i is certainly not a ‘‘ fact,” but may be described as what 
philosophers term a “‘ condition.” Let us first see how the matter 
really stands between the British and Chinese Governments. This is 
the reply given by the Tsung-li Yamén (the Chinese Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs) to our Minister’s despatch to them on tke subject: 


“ The Tsune-Lt Yamén to Sin CLAUDE MacDoxaxp. 
“ Kuang-hsu, 24th year, 1st moon, 21st day. 
[11th February, 1898.] 


“The Yamén have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of the British 
Minister’s despatch of 9th February, stating that the Yamén kad more than 
once intimated to him that the Chinese Government were aware of the great. 
importance that has always been attached by Great Britain to the retention 
in Chinese possession of the Yangtse region, now entirely hers, as providing 
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security for the free course and development of trade. The British Minister 
would be glad to be in a position to communicate to her Majesty's Govern- 
ment a definite assurance that China will‘ never alienate [any territory] in 
„the provinces adjoining the Yangtse to any other Power, whether under 
lease, mortgage, or any other designation. The Yamén have to observe that 
the Yangtse region is of the greatest importance as concerning the whole 
position of China, and it is out of the question that territory [in it] should 
be mortgaged, leased, or ceded to another Power. Since her Majesty’s 
Government has expressed its interest, it is the duty of the Yamén to 
address this noté to the British Minister for communication to his Govern- 
ment,” . 


In any case, it is obvious that our “ sphere of influence” is a pure 
mirage as long as it is not acknowledged by our rival Powers. When 
the Liberals were in office and Lord Rosebery was Prime Minister, 
France and Russia are said to have approached him on the question of 
the partition of China, and in this partition the Yangtse valley was to 
be allotted to Britain. Lord Rosebery is reported to have scouted the 
_ idea in toto, whereupon the partition, in which he might have had a 
preponderant voice, goes on quietly without him. Germany, with 
Bismarckian ruthlessness, has begun by seizing a province in a time of 
profound peace, and has staked it out as the private preserve of German 
traders and administrators, Russia has invaded Manchuria, and , 
France is active in the provinces on her border. The much-vaunted 
“open door” has been rudely slammed in our face, and it is useless to 
worry more about it. A strong sentimental regard for, if not admira- 
tion of, Chinese civilisation, coupled with a genuine liking for the people 
amidst whom I have spent my life, has ever led me to point out the 
value to the world of supporting the independence of China, and per- 
mitting as well as “aiding her to work out her reformation” in her 
own way as the Japanese were allowed to do, and, as I feel convinced, 
China in time would have done, But the Fates have decreed other- 
wise! What, then, should Britain now do? Clearly the course of 
a wise man, when he finds the front door irrevocably closed (for we 
surely cannot fight France, Russia, and Germany combined in order 
to force it open again, let alone the fact that these Powers have just 
as good a right to their opinion of the best way to mend “cracked 
China” as we have to ours) is to try another way round. Thus we 
have now nothing but the “sphere of influence” to fall back upon : 
if this is a mirage at the moment, it need not long remain so, provided 
our Government, with a united and determined nation to back it, will 
seriously tackle the problem and, not forgetting Bismarck’s “Do ut 
des,” not give it up until—by fair means if possible—our sphere in 
China is a firmly acknowledged fact, and not, as it is to-day, a subject. 
for derision. 

ARCHIBALD LITTLE. 


~ 


MR. ANDREW LANG AND THE MURDER 
OF CARDINAL BEATON. 


T his recent article in Blackwood, on “The Truth about the 
Cardinal’s Murder,” Mr. Lang, lured on by his ardent admiration 
for his unholy hero, has stumbled into many errors, not a few of 
which vitally affect his arguments. The article divides itself into 
four: (1) His vindication of Beaton; (2) his attack on Wishart; 
(3) his charge against other Reformers, and Anglophiles as he calls 
them; and (4) his ascription of the authorship of the earliest account 
of Wishart’s trial to Knox. In Mr. Lang’s opinion, the Cardinal 
“fought for Scotland,” and “was probably the most consummate 
Statesman whom Scotland ever produced.” To others, who have 
studied the man and his career quite as closely, he was only a poli- 
tician—clever, crafty, unscrupulous—who never lost sight of his own 
interests and those of the Papacy. 


I. 


That there was a fraudulent will of James V., and that Cardinal 
Beaton was implicated in the fraud, are positions so well supported 
by the evidence of contemporaries that it must be Cifficult, if not 
impossible, to subvert them. On February 12, 1542-3 (two months 
after James’s death), the Imperial Ambassador at London associated 
Beaton with the King’s reputed will; and, on March 17, said that 
the forging of a will under the King’s name was one of the charges 
for which he was in prison.* On April 11, Lord Somerville told’ 
Sadleyr that Arran had pardoned the Cardinal’s “ forging of the King’s 
testament.” Arran next day denied to Sadleyr that he had pardoned 
him, but affirmed that the Cardinal “ did counterfeit the late King’s 
‘testament; and- when the King was even almost dead he took his 


* “Spanish Calendar,” vol. vi. part ii. pp. 243, 279. 
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hand in-his and. so caused him to ‘subscribe a blank paper.”* As 
Henry VIIL’s letter of April 25 implies that he knew more of ithe 
‘forged will than Sadleyr had reported of these conversations with 
Somerville.and Arran, it may be inferred that he had also heard of it 
from another source.t Some four or five years later Sir David 
Lyndsay put in the Cardinal’s mouth the words: 


“ Efter that boith strenth and speche wes lesit, 
Ane paper blank his Grace I gart subscryve.” Ẹ 


‘Knox does not vouch for this dramatic version of the affair beyond 
saying that, “as many afirme, a dead manes hand was maid to sub- 
scrive ane blank, that thei mycht wryte above it what pleased thame 
best.” But he unbesitatingly asserts that Beaton asked the dying 
King if there should not be four regents chosen, of whom he should 
` ‘be the principal; and that “whatsoever the King answered docu- 
mentis war tackin that so should be as my Lord Cardinall thought 
expedient.”§ ` Buchanan says that Beaton hired a mercenary priest, 

Henry Balfour, to forge the will of the King, and characterises his 
action as audacious and impudent.|| When the King died Sir James 
Melville was a mere boy, but he had opportunities enough afterwards 
of learning the details. from those who had then filled prominent 
positions, and he thus refers to the matter: “ Betoun was besyd his 
‘Majeste in the meantym, and caused wret a maner of ane testament, 
at his awen plesour and dyting, as was allegit ; and therfore it 
was .anullit.and brocht bak again efterwart.”] Bishop Lesley, 
who was born in 1527, and is chiefly remembered as a champion of 
his unfortunate Queen and as a defender of that Church which Beaton 
laboured so hard to uphold, makes the cautious if not reluctant 
admission: “ The Cardinall of St. Androis and sum utheris wald have 

. made sum impediment [to the election of Arran], allegeing that the 

` King be his testament nominat four regentis; bot the same on no 
wise culd be verefeit nor provin.” ** 

- Besides: the foregoing evidence, there is the notarial instrument 
found among the Hamilton muniments, It is dated December 14, 
1542 (thé very day on which James died), is signed by Henry Balfour, 

~ who describes himself as a presbyter of the diocese of Dunkeld and 

as a notary public, is avowedly drawn up at the instance of the. 

Cardinal, and bears that the dying King nominated and constituted 

Beaton, Murray, Huntly, and Argyll tutors of the infant princess and 


* Sadleyr’s “ State Papers,” 1809, i. 138. + “Hamilton Papers,” i. 527. 
t Laing’s “Lyndsay,” 1879, i. 143. § Laing’s “ Knox,” i. 91, 92. ” 
|| Aikman’s “ Buchanan,” ii. 325. { Melville’s ‘ Memoirs,” Mait. Club, p. 68.,, 
** Lesley’s “ History,’.Ban. Club, pp. 169, 170: I pass over the more or less con- - 
demnatory statements of Pitscottie (because he is so frequently unreliable), of Lord 
Herries (because his identity is somewhat uncertain and his “Memoirs” have been 
recast), and of Archbishop Spottiswoode, David Calderwood, and’ Hawthornden 
(because they were not born until 1565. 1575, and 1585 respectively). . ra 
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governors of the kingdom.* This may be the very document on 
which Beaton founded his claim to the regency. In his “ Admonition 
to the Trew Lordis,” Buchanan: says that Beaton took the supreme 
authority by “ane fals instrument.” It also answers to Knox’s 
expression “ documentis war tackin”; and the names of the regents 
it gives correspond with those given by him. In one point it varies 
from Knox’s description, for, although the Cardinal is first named of 
.the four regents, he is not declared to be the principal. It corroborates 
Buchanan regarding the name of the priest who prepared it, but con- 
tradicts him when he speaks of Beaton’s fellow-regents as assessors, 
and when he includes Arran among them.t As Knox and Buchanan 
may never have seen the instrument, these. discrepancies are not 
surprising. Modern writers perpetrate grosser blunders in dealing 
with papers which they profess to have examined. 

Mr. Lang ignores part of this evidence; and tries to evade the 
remainder by suggesting that Balfour’s instrument is legally informal 
or incomplete, and also by arguing that it is “ totally inconsistent with 
any one of Arran’s varying stories.” These “ varying stories” are thus 
summarised by Mr. Lang: “First, he says that the Cardinal told 
‘lies’ verbally ; next, that the Cardinal asked James to appoint him 
(Arran) with three others; lastly, that the Cardinal made the King’s 
dying, or dead, hand sign a ‘blank.’” Mr. Lang, however, ‘has 
signally failed to prove that Arran alleged that the Cardinal told 
lies verbally, or that he alleged that the Cardinal asked James to 
appoint him (i.e., Arran) and three others. On one of these points, at 
least, Mr. Lang has misunderstood Lord Lisle’s letters. 

On December 30, 1542, Lisle writes that Heron’s chaplain had 
brought to him from Arran the oral message: “Tell hym [i e., Lisle] 
that the Cardynall who was with the Kinge at'his departing, and in 
whose armes he died, hathe tolde to the Connsaill many thinges in the 
Kinges name.” Here, in the opinion of the editor of the “ Hamilton 
Papers,” the message ends; but Mr. Lang includes in it the words 
which follow: “whiche he thinkith ys all lyes and so wyll prove.” } 
If the editor is right, the Ae is not Arran but Heron’s chaplain; and 
it might either be Arran’s message or the Cardinal’s statements which 
he thought would prove untrue. But, even taking Mr. Lang’s view, 
that it was Arran who thought that the Cardinal had told lies, that 
does not constitute a varying story, for, as Mr. Lang himself suggests, 


* “Hist. MSS. Com., Eleventh Report,” app. vi. pp. 219, 220. 

+ Among the varying reports which reached Lisle a few days after James’s deatb, 
one was that “the Kinge willed” that the government should be in the hands of 
Arran, Murray, Argyll, and Huntly, ‘‘and the Cardynall to be of counsaill with theym ” 
(Hamilton Papers,” i. 845) ; and another, that proclamation had been made that the 
Cardinal and these four nobles were to be obeyed as the only governors (bid. i. 346). 

ł “Hamilton Papers,” i. 348. Henry VIII. seems to have understood that the 
message ended where Mr. Lang makes it and (ibid. i. 356); and Mr. Lang, who has 
had thé passage examined in the original, intorms me that it has no quotation marks. , 
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i “the vague oral message may pines ‘had . aes to ' the pardon of’ 


Angus; And the Cardinal, who only knew of the message from ' 
Lisle’s reply, seems to have suspected that it related to ecclesiastical 

matters.* Though Mr. Lang thinks “ Arran was not likely to be 
silent if such a will had been presented,” Arran, never too venturous, 

may have had sufficient reasons for saying nothing about it to Lisle | 
at the time. At the approximate date of the oral message (December ` 
23) Beaton was in power ; and neither he nor Arran was in favour with 
Henry VII. Yet it is not safe to assume that Arran did not mention . 


. the Cardinal’s fraud until April 12, because no earlier record of his 


having explicitly done so is known. So much for Mr. Lang’s first 

inconsistent story. . ' 
On January 5, Lisle writes to Henry VIII. that Archibald Douglas 

in passing Alnwick had shown him several things. ey 


“ And communyng with lym who ruleih- nowe yn Skotland, he said that 
the Kinge lieng sicke, and having no perffyte reason after he was ons layed 
in his bedde, the Cardynall asked hym many questyons of the governaunce 
‘of his realme, if God did ‘call hym to his marcie, whather he wold have - 
therles of Arren, Murray, Argill, and Huntley to rule the realme for his 
doughter. Wherunto (he said) the Kinge made no answere, albeit ‘the 
Cardynall teported otherwise.” t : 


By this account the Cardinal did not ask James to ate as 


` Mr. Lang imagines, but asked him whether he wished to have Arran 


and three others appointed. Mr. Lang represents Arran as saying 


that the King made no answer albeit the Cardinal reported otherwise; 
but in this instance the he is Archibald Douglas, not Arran: Mr. ' 


_ Lang also says: ‘“ Here Beaton’s offence is not suggesting his own 
' share in the regency, but, suggesting that Arran should have com- 


“panions in the regency.” It is obvious, however, that Beaton’s - 


offence was his alleging that the King had answered though ‘he had 
not. What he reported as the King’s answer is not recorded in . 
Lisle’s letter, but it may have been that James proposed to add Beaton 
or objected to Arran. To Mr. Lang the whole passage has been . 


' hopelessly obscured and perverted by his supposing ‘that it is Lisle’s -’ 


summary of a conversation between Archibald Douglas and Arran, 
whereas it is part of the summary of the conversation between 
Archibald Douglas and Lisle! By the words “communyng with 
hym who ruleth nowe yn Skotland” Lisle meant that he communed 
with Douglas ‘as to who was then ruling in’ Scotland. It was not - 


~- until that letter had been despatched that Lisle received the intelligence 


that Arran had two days before been proclaimed Governor.{ The 
true reading ‘of the passage not only wipes out the second inconsistent 


story which Mr. Lang imputes to Arran, but goes to support the 


_* Hamilton Papers,” i. 383. ` t ibid, 1.358. { Ibid. i. 360. 
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charge against Beaton, for it gives the contemporary and independent’ 
evidence of Archibald Douglas that Beaton had asked the dying King | 
about the regency and had affirmed that the King answered him 
although he did not. 

Mr. Lang’s attitude to Henry Balfour's notarial instrument is 
rather uncertain save in one point, and that is—whether legally 
formal or informal, complete or incomplete, whether a forgery in 
Arran’s interest or in Beaton’s, it “ disproves Arran’s assertion of the 
plank subscribed by a dead or dying hand.” ‘This position is much 
too sweeping. The instrument is certainly not the document which 
was signed by the dead or dying hand, but it is quite possible that 
the Cardinal may have ‘bad two strings to his bow. The dying 
signature may have betrayed its origin and nature too plainly, or the 
crafty Cardinal may have dropped it for the notarial instrument as a 
mode less risky for himself if the scheme should miscarry. 

Mr. Lang suggests that Beaton had the instrument prepared “ on 
the chance of a temporary recovery of the King, during which he: 
might arouse the attention of his Majesty, who, if he died intestate, 
bequeathed anarchy to the land, and of then obtaining the royal 
assent and signature.” This suggestion is more charitable than 
plausible. Had Beaton prepared a deed on the chance of so securing 
the King’s signature, the form of the document would have been 
totally different. Henry Balfour’s instrument was not prepared for 
such a contingency. 

Mr. Lang points out that the instrument “has no seal, no signa- 
ture of James, and no signatures of witnesses,” and refers to the 
opinions of Professors Montgomery Bell and Menzies on the Act of 
1540, concerning the executing of deeds. Their opinions may be 
given more clearly. Professor Bell says: “I read it as raquiring the 
subscription of the party or of a notary for him if hə could not 
write, and of two or more witnesses”; but he admits that the prac- 
tico which followed the Act was not uniform, that most frequently 
“the witnesses were specified in the deed and their subscriptions 
dispensed with”; and that the Act “was not express in requiring 
witnesses, in the case of a deed signed by a notary on behalf of a 
party who could not write.”* Professor Menzies says: “While 
witnesses were required to the subscription of the party, there was 
no injunction that the witnesses themselves should subscribe, and it 
was left doubtful whether witnesses were necessary at all in the case 
of subscription by a notary.” f So far, therefore, as signing is con- 
cerned the instrument complies with the express demand of the Act. 
Both Bell and Menzies regard the Act as requiring, at least by 
implication, the solemnity of sealing. But as this was a notarial 


-* Bells “Lectures on Conveyancing,” 1876, i. 29. 
t Menzies’ “Conveyancing according to the Law of Scotland,” 186, p. 76. 
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instrument, and not merely a document with a notarial subscription, 
perhaps sealing was considered .unnecessary. The document may of 


course have been open to challenge on various grounds. It may 
have been objected that the issnes involved were too important. to 


- rest on a notarial instrument, or the witnesses named in it may 


have refused to support its statements, or a technical flaw may have 
been discovered. ` That it was assailed on the last ground is perhaps 
indicated by its'indorsation, that Henry Balfour was not a notary. 
Knox says that the will was not only prepared, but utilised —* the 
-Cardinali proclamed the Kingis last will.”* Buchanan-not only 
‘refers to Beaton’s use of the “ fals instrument” in his “ Admonition,” 
but in his “ History ” states that “he published an edict for electing 
four governors to the kingdom,” and “ caused -himself to be chosen “ 
regent.” The will when proclaimed would be embodied in an edict, . 
and the appointment would proceed on it; and so Buchanan further 
says—-“his fraud in forging the King’s will being discovered he was . 
deprived of his office.” t 


lI. i 


Mr. Lang is by no means the first who has tried to identify 
Wishart, the martyr, with the bearer of Brunston’s letters and ora} 
credence, in April 1544, respecting the plot against the Cardinal; but 
he goes far beyond his predecessors in suggesting that “the martyr 
was at the bottom of the whole affair.” l 

The exact date when, after an absence of several years, Wishart 
returned to Scotland is not quite certain. Emery Tylney, who was 


_ one of his pupils at Cambridge for a year “abont” 1543, says that 


“he went into Scotland with divers of the nobility that came for a 
treaty to King Henry the Eighth.” f Knox says that he “came in 
Scotland . . . in cumpany of the Commissionaris befoir mentionat in 
the ‘year of God 1544.” § The Commissioners, or ambassadors, whom 
Knox had previously mentioned, were those who went to Henry to 


‘treat for peace and marriage, and who returned to Scotland in July 


1543. It might have been supposed that, by a slip of his pen, Knox ° 


wrote 1544 for 1543, if he had-not also said that Wishart arrived in 
‘the midst of the calamities that came upon the realm after Arran’s 


defection from Christ Jesus. Whether by this defection Knox meant © 
Arran’s dismission of his two Protestant preachers in April 1543, or 
his open reconciliation with the Cardinal next September, the midst . 


~ of the calamities cannot be placed before 1544. Lorimer and Rogers 


unhesitatingly accept July 1543 as the date of his return; Grub 


thinks it was probably before the end of 1544 ; and David Laing that 


* Laing's “Knox,” i 93. + Aikman’s “ Buchanan.” ii. 326, 328. 
+ Cattley’s “ Foxe,” v. 626. § Laing’s “ Knox,” i..125, 
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it may not have been until 1545.* If either Grub or Laing is correct, 
he could not have been Brunston’s messenger in April 1544. 
‘Mr. Lang asserts that Knox has mis-dated Wishart’s arrival, and 
‘that he did return in July 1543. This date is essential for part of 
Mr. Lang’s theory. Among the Commissioners of 1543 there were, as 
he says, Sir George Douglas, Sir James Learmonth, and Henry 
Balnaves. He alleges that Douglas was “eager for the Cardinal’s 
murder,” and that all the three were “important members of the 
Protestant Loft, and liés with Brunston, Calder, Grange, Norman 
Leslie, and the party of assassination. Wishart therefore,” he 
continues, “ was, while with Balnaves, in the heart of the fature faction, 
of the dagger.” The martyr is not known to have ever met or’ 
corresponded in any way with Balnaves or any of the Commissioners, 
save Glencairn and Sir George ‘Douglas, and his connection with 
them was slight. Glencairn’s proffered help at Ayr he declined. 
Douglas heard one of his last sermons, and at its close openly said 
that he would avow the doctrine and defend the preacher.t But’ 
even assuming that Wishart came home with the Parliamentary 
ambassadors in July 1543, and that he then conversed with Lear- 
month, Balnaves, and Sir George Douglas, he was not thereby com- 
promised. ‘There is no evidence to show that any of the ambassadors 
were then thirsting for the Cardinal’s blood, or that any of them, save 
Douglas, were afterwards implicated in any murderous plot against 
shim. No doubt Balnaves took refuge in St. Andrews Castle after 
` Beaton’s assassination ; but so did others who were perfectly innocent 
of the crime, Although Balnaves, perhaps, came in contact with all 
those who ever plotted against the Cardinal, and belonged to the 
same political party, it does not follow that he knew or approved their 
plots. And although latterly he had known and approved, that 
would not place Wishart, when travelling with him from England, 
‘in the heart of the future faction of the dagger.” 

Mr. Lang tries to connect Wishart with the sacking of certain 
Scotch monasteries in the autumn of 1543, and to show that the 
events connected with these demonstrations ultimately led up to the 
murder of the Cardinal. For this other line of attack it is also 
necessary to suppose that Wishart returned in July 1543, and for the 
sake of argument that will again be assumed. Nearly all the details 
of Wishart’s movements after his return are derived from Knox, and 
from the old account of his trial printed with Lyndsay’s “Tragedy of 
the Cardinal.” Knox says that he began his “ doctrin” in Montrose, 
and from thence passed to Dandee, where he taught on the Epistle 
to the Romans.{ As even by Mr. Lang’s theory he only reached 

* Lorimer’s “ Scottish Reformation,” 1860, p. 100; Rogers’ ‘* Wishart,” 1876, p. 19; 


Grub’s “ Ecclesiastical History,” ii. 22, 23 ; ; Laing’ s i cas i. 535 
+ Laing’s “ Knox,” i. 135. t Ibid. i. 
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: Edinburgh on his way home from England on July 21, his preaching 
must. have been very effective- if it led to the sacking of the Dundee 
friaries by August 81. On September 4, Sadleyr, then in Edinburgh, 
mentions the sacking of these friaries; and in the same letter relates 
that another company of “ good Christiens,” as they call them, had 
sacked the: Abbey of Lindores; and next day he says that the 
Black-Friars in Edinburgh would have been assailed but for the 
townspeople.*: It is impossible that the influence of Wishart’s 
preaching could have reached from Dundee to Lindores and Edinburgh: 
so rapidly, when there were no enterprising journalists, and when 
' reports of the most inflammatory declamations must have been meagre ' 
and travelled slowly. Mr. Lang neither mentions Lindores, nor tells: 
that the Edinburgh folks blamed, not Wishart, but Sadleyr, Pe 
suggesting all these outrages.t 

But it is to “ Lords Ogilvy'and Gray ” having “ incon Renton’ g 
own Abbey of Arbroath,” and to Beaton’s subsequent punishment of’ 
the robbers, that Mr. Tans attaches most ‘directly the plot to kill the 
- Cardinal. Yet on these points his statements are loose and 
insufficiently vouched. He does not allege that Ogilvy and Gray were 
under Wishart’s influence; and the only authority he gives for’ the 
reputed plundering of Arbroath is Sadleyr’s letter of September 5 ;. 
but in that.letter Sadleyr says that he cannot tell whether the news is 
true or not; { and in the Diurnal of Occwrrents all that is said about. 
' Arbroath is that the church would have been destroyed had it not 
been for Lord Ogilvy §—-one of the, men whom Mr. Lang blames! 
Rothes, Gray, and Balnaves were’ arrested in November 1548, as. 
Mr. Lang says, but he gives no proof whatever that they were 
apprehended as abbey-plunderers. It rather appears that the objèct- 
‘in seizing them was that they might be won either by force or policy 
- from the party headed by the Earl of Angus.| Rothes seems to have- , 
' been released by the following month, T bub Gray** not until Hertford: 

arrived in May 1544. 
’ It was on April 17, 1544, that “a Scottish man called Wysshert” aS 
arrived at Newcastle, with Brunston’s letters and message concerning 
the plot‘against the Cardinal. The bearer as desired was sent on by 
Hertford to Henry VIII., saw him, and was despatched from Green-- 
' wich with the Privy Council’s letter to Hertford on April 26.11 Itis' 
only in these two letters that a Wishart is mentioned in connection: 


+ “Hamilton Papers,” ii. 15, 20. 
- + Ibid. ii. 20. Lord Parr learned from his most trustworthy spy that when Arran 


‘ ` succumbed to the Cardinal, he did so owning that it was with his consent that the 


Dundee friaries had been invaded (ibid. ï. 38). 
t Ibid. ii. 21. § Diurnal, p. 29. 
|| “ Hamilton Papers,” ii. 162. ‘Ibid. ii. 244. 
** Ibid. ii. 372. Mr. Lang says that “the Lords were not shut up in Blackness, as 
Knox avers.” There is independent nicer however, that Gray was in Blackness, 
` (“Master of Gray’s Papers,” Ban. Club, app. pp. xix. xx.). 
++ Lemon’s “State Papers,” v. 377, 318; Haynes’ “State Papers,” pp, 32, 33. 
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with any plot against the Cardinal, and in neither letter is his 
Christian name given or anything else by which he can be more 
precisely identified thar as a Scotchman. Yet it is on this slender 
basis that P. F. Tytler, Mr. Lang, and others have tried to. prove 
that he was the martyr. Had it been he whose preaching, according 
to Mr. Lang, had already led to the sacking of monasteries, Brunston 
would not have ignored such a recommendation in his letters to 
Hertford and Henry. And Hertford would not have spoken so con- 
temptuously of him as “a Scottish man called Wysshert ”; nor would 
the English Council have referred to him merely. as “ this bearer 
Wishert.” But leaving the preaching and its alleged results out of 
view, had it been’ this Wishart—a scholar and a: gentleman—there 
would have been some note or designation by which he could now 
have been identified.* 

The proposal carried by Brunston’s messenger was to apprehend or 
slay the Cardinal, and to destroy the town of Arbroath and all the 
religious houses and lands in the district. ‘This is quite enough to 
show that that messenger was not the martyr—he who would not suffer 
his supporters to take forcible possession of Ayr Church, or permit 
them to enter Mauchline Church lest the blood of any man should be 
shed for “ the woord of peace” preached by him; he who saved from 
vengeance the priest that tried to assassinate him ; he who risked his 
own life in ministering to the souls and bodies of the plague-stricken ; 
he who forgave and prayed for his persecutors at the stake. 

The attempt on the Cardinal was to'be made by James Kirkcaldy 
of Grange, Norman Leslie, and John Charters; the attempt on 
Arbroath by the Earl Marischal, Norman Leslie, the Laird of Calder, 
and “others of the Lorde Greys frendes.” Marischal was one of 
Wishart’s hearers at Dundee before the plague, and offered to protect 
him when he was inhibited to preach. There is nothing to show that 
the martyr ever met or kad anything to do with Kirkcaldy cf Grange, 
Norman Leslie, John Charters, or Lord Gray; and, go far as known, 
he never met or had any correspondence with Brunston or the Laird 
of Calder until December 1545—about a month before his cwn arrest. 

In May 1545, Cassilis sent a letter to Sadleyr “ conteynyng an offre 
for the kyllyng of the Cardinall,” t and later in that year Branston was 
again plotting against him. Mr. Lang tries to associate the martyr 
with Cassilis’ plot. When Wishart was inhibited to preach in Dundee, 
he went to Ayrshire, for the same reason, no doubt, that John Rough, . 


* Though Mr. Lang admits that the spelling of the name proves nothirg, he thinks 
it worth while to point out that it is spelt in the same way in Hertford’s letter as in 
the black-letter tract of 1547-48. Like so many of Mr.,Lang’s “ facts,” this is not a 
fact. In Hertford’s letter the name occurs thrice, and as printed by Lemon, from the 
minute, is spelt in three different ways ; as printed by Tytler, from the signed original, 
in two ways. None of these corresponds with the form Mr, Lang gives as that of the 
tract. 

+ Lemon’s “ State Papers,” v. 449. 
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' when forbidden to preach in ey 15438, had pone there—it had ee 


“ a receptakle of Goddis servandis of old. ” The date when Wishart. 


went there has not been ascertained with precision. It was shortly 
before the pest broke out in Dundee, and the pest is known to have 
raged in that town in 1545. As the time of this visit -to Ayrshire 
Mr. Lang suggests “ probably July-August 1545," and he points 
out, as “an interesting circumstance, that the murder ‘plot ” had then 
- “shifted from Forfarshire, Fifeshire, and Perthshire lairds into the 
hands of the Ayrshire Earl of Cassilis,” and that Wishart “is later 
found to be lié with Cassilis.” Mr. Lang, however, neither shows 
that the plot had shifted out of the hands of Forfarshire, Fifeshire, 
and Perthshire lairds, nor that Cassilis took any step in the matter 
after May 1545. And Knox, in naming the prominent Ayrshire men 
„who befriended Wishart when in their country, does not include 
Cassilis, ‘The first and only occasion on which Cassilis’ name is 
linked with his is in connection with his visit to Leith in December 
1545, and the purpose was of the most innocent kind. The gentlemen 
of the West were to meet’ him in Edinburgh, and to insist on a 


discussion with the bishops when he should be publicly heard. ‘hey . 


did not keep the appointment; “ and,” says Mr. Lang, ‘‘ Wishart had 
a presentiment that he was ‘a dead man.’” He, indeed, likened 
himselfto a dead man; but not in Mr. Lang’s sense. His desire to 
proclaim the Gospel, even at the greatest personal risk, was then so 
strong that when he could not do so he thought that he only differed 
from a dead man in eating and drinking.” It is also true that he had 
a presentiment of death, but that was not due to the failure of Cassilis 
` and the Ayrshire gentlemen to meet him, for he had given expression 
to it before he left Forfarshire to meet them.t 

Tt is not difficult to see why men like Marischal, Cassilis, Sir 
George Douglas, Calder, and Brunston befriended Wishart. They 
- had been outwitted and out-mancuvred by the. Cardinal on many 
` occasions, and would therefore ‘gladly protect a preacher whose 
doctrine tended to weaken that Church from which Beaton derived so 
much of his power. In the hands of scheming politicians, preachers 
as well as creeds may still be unconscious pawns. But men capable 
of plotting an important murder do not readily reveal it to those who, 
by accident, policy, or necessity, are thrown into their company or 
political party. As a matter of fact, in the plots against the Cardinal 
the greatest care was taken to secure absolute secrecy, recourse being 
had to ciphers and oral messages. Even in ‘matters much less 
atrocious, great circumspection and secrecy were used. For example, 
when the’ Scotch ambassadors were in England in 1548, Henry 


prevailed on two of them—Glencairn and Sir George Douglas—to ` 


sign certain articles which he deemed “so honest and so -resonable 
#* Laing’s “Knox,” i, 134. iz + Ibid! i. 138, 
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` as no man meaning straitely can refase,” yet he got them to sign 
apart, the one, not knowing that the other had done so.* 

The absurdity of Mr. Lang’s reasoning is accentuated by the dates 
which he assigns as probable for Wishart’s movements. He mikes 
him preach in Dandee in 1548, that he may connect him with the 
sacking of the monasteries in that autumn; and makes him visit 
Ayrshire in 1545, that he may connect him with the country of 
Cassilis in the year in which that Earl plotted against the Cardinal. 
These dates may be right or wrong; but taken conjointly they are 
worse than irraconcilable with Mr. Lang’s theory: they destroy it. 
Wishart is only known to have made three visits to Dandee, the first 
before the pest broke out, the second while it was raging; and one 
visit to Ayrshire, which was sandwiched between these two visits to 
Dundee. He went straight from Dundee to Ayrshire, and on learning 
there that the pest, which had broken out in Dandee a few days after 
his departure, was vehement and deadly, he hastened back to comfort 
the sick and dying. Now if his preaching in Dundee began in 1543, 
and if he only left that town for Ayrshire in 1545, he could not have 
been the bearer of Brunston’s message in 1544. 

Rogers thought that it could be conclusively shown that the 
messenger was John Wishart, the eldest son of James Wishart, of 
Carnebeg ; and Maxwell tried to show that, in the absence of definite 
proof, the circumstances pointed to a Dundee magistrate named 
George Wishart. There were, however, so many Wishatts then in 
Scotland that the culprit may never be identified. In trying to 
reinforce Tytler's theory, Mr, Lang has really, though unintentionally, 
done the memory of the martyr good service by revealing the weak- 
ness of the case against him, even when buttressed by such special 
pleading and perverse ingenuity. 


III. 


The gravest charge which Mr. Lang brings against what he calls 
the ultra-Protestant party is that they plotted against the Cardinal, 
“after which they all became his firm allies against the Anglophile 
Scots under Angus,” and, again turning their coats, murdered Beaton. 
Any one wishing to defend the plotters of 1544 and 1545 from the 
charge of murderous intent might do so on the ground that the offers 
to capture or slay the Cardinal were conditional and insincere; that 
the real object was to extract money from the King of England; and 
that the assassination in 1546 was mainly prompted by a desire to 
avenge Wishart’s death. A much more plausible case could be made 
out for them than Mr. Lang has made for Beaton in the matter of the 

* “Hamilton Papers,” i. 560. Balnaves, of whom Mr. Lang speaks so harshly, and _ 


Hamilton of Sanquhar, had shown so little of the Anglophile to Henry's discerning 
eye that he did not think it prudent to mention these articles to them. 
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will. But admitting that the plotters of 1544 and 1545 were in ` 


| deadly earnest against Beaton, Mr. Lang has completely failed to 


show that they became Beaton’s “firm, allies against the Anglophile l 
Scots under Angus.” He says they were bought up by the Cardinal, 
but can only name three men as kaving been so—John Charters, Lord 
Gray, and James Kirkcaldy. His proof concerning Charters is drawn 
from Knox, whom in this very matter he describes as “< the inaccurate 
Reformer”; his proof concerning Lord Gray shows that he at all 
events was not an ultra-Protestant ; and the reference for Kirkcaldy’s 
obliquity implicates him in nothing. Knox indeed tells how Beaton 
tried to sow discord among his opponents by getting Charters. to 
accept the provostship of Perth, “which he purchasses to him by 
donatioun of the Governour,” and how this led to a fatal fray between 


' the supporters of Ruthven and those of Charters, including Lord 


Gray, on July 22, 1548. Knox gives the year-date in figures, and 
like too many of Mr. Lang's it is wrong.* The tenor of. Knox's 
narrative plainly implies that it could not have been before 1544, the 
year assigned by the Diurnal of Occwrrents and accepted by Mr. 
Lang; but if the lists of Perth magistrates and the relative notes 
which Cant professes to have drawn from the public records are correct, 


_ it could hardly have been before 1545. It is true that Lord Gray 


received certain lands in the barony of Roscoby in October 1544, but 


‘it was avowedly for defending the liberty of the Church from Luther- 


anism “and other execrable heresies.” t} Kirkcaldy, who had been 
supplanted by Arran’s bastard brother in the office of High Treasurer, 
did not regain it as Mr. Lang suggests he did; and the gold chain 
which he received was merely a pledge for the amount due to him at 
the last balance of his accounts. His receipt for that chain is dated 
December 20, 1548, not 1544 as Mr. Lang makes it. 

This alleged buying up of opponents by Beaton is used by Mr. 
Lang to explain the motives of the actors, in what he thinks is a case 
of unpardonable treachery against their whilom allies. He puts it - 
thus : z 

“On November 7, 1544, Arran, with Beaton, held a Parliament in 
Edinburgh, and Angus, his brother Sir George Douglas, and Bothwell were 
all impeached of high treason. They richly deserved this, for they were the 
spies and hired subjects of Henry VIII. - But who were the patriots that 
condemned the Anglophile traitors? They were the fine flower of the ultra- 
Protestants. . . . Historians have overlooked this fact.” f 


Historians may be excused for overlooking “ this fact,” for it is 
not a fact. f l 
Before Parliament met,. Angus, Bothwell, and Sir George Douglas 


* In this Blackwood article six of Mr. Lang’s year-dates are wrong. Knox saw no 


: proofs. 


+ Adamson’s “Muses Threnodie,” by Cant, 1774, ii, 69-71. . i 
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had been summoned for lèse-majesté, and on November 7 formal 
intimation was given that the summonses had been duly served, 
Without expressing any opinion on the relevancy of the summonses 
or on the demerits of the summoned, Parliament simply delayed con- 
sideration from time io time until, on December 12, the accused 
declared that they were ready to answer and wished to be called that 
day. ‘The result was that “the Anglophile traitors,” instead of being 
“condemned” by the ultra-Protestants or others in that Parliament, 
were pronounced innocent ‘for now and evir.”* Of the eight mem- 
bers of that Parliament singled out by Mr. Lang as “the fine ‘flower 
of the ultra-Protestants,” only two are known to have been in the 
plots against. the Cardinal. 

All the treachery that can be urged against Mr. Lang’s ultra- 
Protestants is that, instead of being in the Queen~Dowager’s Parlia- 
ment at Stirling, they were in Arran’s at Edinburgh; that they 
approved the declaration against the Stirling Parliament, and against 
_the previous convention at Stirling which had suspended Arran ; that 
they approved of a deputation being sent to Stirling to explain the 
desire of the Governor and of those with him to secure unity and 
concord among the Scots, the better to resist their old enemies of 
England; that they ‘agreed that the blame should rest upon the 
Queen-Dowager and the nobles with her, should they not consent to 
-all lawful ways of unity and concord; and that in that case they 
-would remain with Arran to defend him in his just quarrel and 
-authority.+ Mr. Lang holds that, if the Protestants had not been 
“squared,” they would have been at the Queen-Dowager’s Parliament 
‘instead of at Arran’s. It does not seem to have occurred to Mr. 
Lang that the Protestants had nothing to hope for from a Government 
of which the Queen-Dowager was the nominal head; or that their 
-object was to prevent a civil war at such a time; or, putting if ona 
‘lower ground, that, knowing the Queen-Dowager’s party to be the 
weaker, they went to Arran’s Parliament for the express purpose of 
‘bringing about a temporary reconciliation, and so saving Angus, 
Bothwell, and Douglas from the penalties of treason. If in any 
-sense they were “‘ squared,” it was probably by the promise that “ the 
Anglophile traitors” would be declared innocent; but the presence 
of the Protestants in that Parliament no more proves that they had 
been “ squared ” than the acquittal of the accused proves that Beaton 
had been “squared.” The whole circumstances point to an all-round 
. ‘compromise. Not only were Angus, Bothwell, and Sir George Douglas 
-declared innocent on December 12, but on the same day a remission 
for treason was granted to Glencairn, Cassilis, the Sheriff of Ayr, 
“their kin, friends, men, tenants, servants, and adherents.{ 


* © Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland,” ii, 446-451, 
t Ibid. ii. 448. { Zbid. ii, 450. 
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The first account of Wishart's trial was printed by Day and Seres, 


along with Sir David Lyndsay’s “Tragedy of the Cardinal.” | 
` Although Mr. Lang says “ there is extant but one known copy of the © 
black-letter tract,” there are two in the British Museum, To him ~ 
“the curious and hitherto unnoted fact is that this tract of 1547-48. 


is clearly the earliest printed work of Knox himself.” To others this 
may not be quite so clear, although Mr. Lang is not the first who has 


claimed it for Knox. Two-and-twenty years ago Charles Rogers ` 


ventured to say, “It is not improbable that the account of Wishart, 
by which it T. e., “The Tragedy of the Cardinal ”] is accompanied, 
` was prepared by Knox between, April and July 1547.” ™ Mr. Lang 
`, expresses much more confidence than Rogers in the matter, and even 


suggests that Knox could have sent his “copy” to the London pub- 


lishers “‘ by Balnaves, who left the'castle for town on November 20, 
1547, or. by a later go-between.” But both Balnaves and Knox had 
been carried’ off from St. Andrews Castle nearly four months before 
that time in the French galleys! For proof of the authorship Mr. 
Lang depends mainly on the style. In vigour and power of invective 
it does resemble Knox’s writing; and yet, to one who is familiar with 
Knox, there is something different. But Mr. Lang.does not rely 
exclusively on the general resemblance. He condescends to particulars. 
“Tn ‘mere verbal minutiss, too, the tract tallies with Knox’s acknow- 
ledged work. ‘Knox calls Wishart ‘that servand of God, Maister 
George,’ and so does the tract.” The expression quoted by Mr. Lang 


does not occur in the. tract—not, at least, as reprinted by Knox. 


Mr. Lang’s next example is rather by way of contrast. Knox calls 
` the Cardinal a bloody wolf, and the tract calls Wishart a meek’ lamb, 
The third resemblance in minutiæ which Mr. Lang» perceives is that 
“Knox frequently makes the joke of calling a ‘friar’ a ‘fiend,’ and 
so does the tract.” Knox’s reprint of the tract begins ‘on p. 149 of 
the first volume of Laing’s edition of his “History.” In the preceding 
pages friar or friars are mentioned forty-three times, but are not once 
called fiends, In the tract fiend or fiends occur thrice, and friar or 
friars as'often ; but in Knox’s reprint of it he in one case ‘substitutes 


friar for fiend: and in another part, where he interjects an explanatory. 


sentence, he uses the word friars, not fiends. From this section in 


his “ History ” onwards, until he reaches the close of his account of ` 


his discussion with Arbuckle, he uses friar or friars ten times; fiend 
- or fiends only twice. From this it may be inferred that Knox borrowed 
the joke from the tract, and used it much more sparingly than did ‘its 
author. It wonld not be difficult to point out variations in the 
” minutie. Let one suffice, When Knox speaks of David piraton 
: * Rogers’ “ Wishart,” p. 49. ; 


ay 
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kneeling in prayer, he says that he “ platt himself upoun his knees”; 
and of Wishart, “ he platt upoun his knees and setting thereon,” &c. ; 
but in his reprint of the tract it is twice said that Wishart “sat doun 
upoun his knees,” and also that the executioner “ sat doune upoun his 
kneis.” Perhaps the strongest objection to Mr. Lang’s theory is 
that, if Knox had really been the author of the tract, he was not the 
man to transfer it bodily to the pages of his own “ History,” with the 
intimation that he had taken it from the “ Book of the Martyres.” 
Mr. Lang speaks of Knox as “the inaccurate Reformer.” Had 
the Reformer been still here, he might have retaliated by calling him 
“the inaccurate critic,” and by pointing out that, although he disclaims 
precision in chronology, his “ History” is, nevertheless, much less 
inaccurate even in that respect than Mr. Lang's article, which pro- 
fessedly gives great attention to, and is largely based on, dates. He 
might not only have waxed merry over his critic’s numerous and 
rather inexcusable slips, but might have'also indulged in that 
luscious freedom of invective to which even Mr. Lang cannot attain. 
Notwithstanding the many contemporary references to Beaton’s 

forgery of the King’s will, Mr. Lang is of opinion that “a more 
shadowy charge was never framed.” His own article, however, 
contains charges infinitely more shadowy. In order to inculpate 
Wishart in the plots against the Cardinal, he insists that he returned 
to Scotland with the Parliamentary ambassadors; and that one of 
the ambassadors, Learmonth, was one ‘of the murderers of Beaton ; 
but, in support of Learmonth’s guilt, he cannot produce a single scrap 
of evidence direct or indirect. Yet, while thus exhausting his 
ingenuity to inculpate Wishart, he has to confess that “there is no 
proof to go to a jury.” His allegation that Angus, Sir George 
Douglas, and Bothwell were condemned, by Parliament in 1544 is 
utterly baseless. And the ascription of the authorship of the black- 
‘letter tract to Knox is neither new nor well founded. 


D. Hay FLEMING. 


_ CHRISTIAN LEGENDS OF THE HEBRIDES: | 
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es. 


‘HE biographer of Sir Samuel Baker, Mr, Douglas Murray, tells a- 
story which, in these days of used-up emotion and: exploited 

interests, has a fascination which is almost weird. An. Egyptian. 
Pasha, to do honour to the traveller, arranged that he should visit an 
unopened tomb, one which had not been robbed for any European. 
museum, nor refurnished from Birmingham for the advantage of 
- Cook’s tourists. The door was‘unsealed, and Baker entered alone into 
the silence and solitude of 4000 years. There, with the surroundings. 
of a civilisation which ours can barely comprehend, slept the mighty 
dead, already forgotten, it’ may be, when Greece and Rome were yet: 
unborn. But the past called with an-appeal even more imperative ' 
than this. In the sand at his feet were the footsteps of the last mans 
who went out, and the marks of his broom as he swept his ay to the 
. door. 

‘Somehow, the’ slave who, doing his common task, went Sat into the 

‘sunshine, has a stronger human interest than the great who slumbered 
in the dark, and one regrets the obliteration of his footsteps more 
than the decay of lawgivers. and priests. 
. , The world has but little space now for sand that holds the foot- 
i steps of the past, but for those who know how and where to seek, 
there are, even for us, some such fields of silence still remaining. In 
the grey islands of thə Outer Hebrides, even in the last few years; I 
- have found some traces of the outgoing footsteps of men who have 
„already turned towards the glare and sunshife of to-day. Proprietors ` 
_ of an alien blood and an alien faith, the School Board, the steamboat, 
the telegraph, have shut the door upon a past which speaks with other 
tongues than theirs. 

In a bare island, a mere gull’s nest on a rock, still unknown to- 
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MacBrayne, separated by a dangerous minch from even a weekly post, 
the following stories were mainly collected. It is impossible to present 
them in’ anything like their original form, and they lose infinitely in 
translation. ‘The English of the Western Islands is by no means that 
of Mr. Black’s stories, still less that of other novelists. It has been 
learnt from books, and is the English of the eighteenth century, almost 
pedantic in its accuracy and literary uses. But such legends as these 
are told in the intimacy of private life, and therefore mainly in the 
native Gaelic. ‘They were a part of the faith and the life of the 
péople, and have no affinity with the long winter evening stories, the 
lineal descendants of the Saga ‘of Viking times, or the Syeuliachd of 
the Celtic bard. These, too, we may find even now, with much else 
of the poetry of life, as did Monro in the sixteenth century, and 
Martin a century and a half later. MacCulloch, however, the corre- 
spondent of Sir Walter Scott (how the genial Sir Walter must have 
been bored by so superior a person !), found nothing of what Buchanan, 
ree later, foundin abundance. Then, as now, one needed some- 
thing, more than a thirst for information, to be taken to the heart of 
these most simple, most courteous of Nature's children. 

From a great quantity of folk-lore collected in these islands I have 
selected a few stories bearing on the life, especially the childhood, of 
Our Lord, not, as might at first appear, to illustrate the ignorance, but 
rather the reverence, the natural piety of the islanders, who, though 

‘left for generations without books, without teachers, have so taken 
the pictures of the holy life into their hearts and lives that, while 
the outline remains in its original purity, the painting has been 
touched with local colour, and the eastern setting of 2000 years ago 
has been translated into terms of the daily life of the simple dwellers 
.of the Outer Hebrides. 

To realise this, one must recall the main facts of the history of 
their faith. The ravages of the Norsemen can have left little 

‘ material trace of the mission of St. Columba, the St. Columkille of 

whom they speak to-day, with a friendliness which is something more 
personal than their reverence for Saints, Nevertheless, the work of 
the Church seems to -have been revived within three centuries of the 
destruction of the settlement on Iona, and a See of the Isles existed 
from 1118 to 1550 (revived only in 1878). Monro, visiting the 
jslands in 1549, found five parish churches in Uist alone, and Martin 

speaks of these as still existing in 1695, also of the remains of a 
monastery and nunnery, and even of one remaining lay Capuchin 
brother dressed like his Order, but with a tartan plaid about his 
shoulders. The proprietors were then, of course, of the same blood 
and faith with their people, and traditions still clinging around sacred 

spots, ruins, now mere heaps of stones, and even the ncmenclature of 
the islands are living evidence of the piety of the earlier people. 
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A very few years of relation with England put an end to the . 


prosperity and patriarchal life of the Hebrides. The works of the 
earlier Cromwell took .a long time to arrive in the Highlands (though 
Dr. Johnson found something to say as to the reformers when he 
visited certain ecclesiastical remains),* and indeed the old Church 
still holds her own in at least four of the islands. The later Cromwell, 
however, had a strong arm of the flesh, and the story of the persecu- 
tions in Scotland is too well known to be repeated. 

In 1653 provision was made by the Congregation of Propaganda for 
the establishment of missionaries in the islands, under one William 
Ballantyne or Bellenden, who was, however, seized by the English, 
and died after two years’ imprisonment. MacNeil, the chief of Barra, 


‘went into exile with his-king. Bishop Nicolson, Vicar Apostolic for 


Scotland, visiting the islands in 1700, says he travelled for days 
without meeting a single inhabitant. His first station was the island 
of Eigg, where he found that a number of the inhabitants had been 
lately martyred by an English pirate, who gave them the choice of 
death or apostasy.t Even Chalmers, not ‘likely to be prejudiced on 
behalf of Catholicism, says that “men, in trying to make each other 
Episcopalians and Protestants, had almost ceased to be Christians mas 
even in Edinburgh there was no hospital till 1731. 

Neglected in one century, persecuted in the next, the people 
nevertheless were true to the main outlines of their faith. Cardinal 
Rospigliosi | wrote, in 1669, what probably remained true for nearly 
another century and a half: 


“The natives of the islands . . . can,'as a general rule, be properly 
called neither Catholics nor heretics. They abhor heresy by nature, but 


they listen to the preachers by necessity. They go wrong in matters of © 


faith through ignorance, caused by the want of priests to instruct them in 
religion. Ifa Catholic priest comes to their island they call him by the 
name of ‘ the tonsured one,’ and show much greater veneration and affection 
for him than for the preachers. They sign their foréheads with the sign of 
the Holy Cross, they invoke the Saints, recite Litanjes, and use holy water. 
They themselves baptize their own children when the ministers make any 
difficulty as to administering the Sacrament on the pretence that it is not 
essential for eternal salvation.” i 


'Martin’s evidence is practically to the same effect, Discussing 
certain superstitions, he writes (in 1695): 


* Hg, “The malignant influence of Calvinism has blasted ceremony and decency 


together, and if the remembrance of Papal superstition is obliterated, the monuments ' 


of Papal piety are likewise effaced.” 

“Jt has been for many years popular to talk of the lazy devotion of the Romish 
clergy ; over the sleepy laziness of men that erected churches we may indulge our 
superiority with a new triumph, by comparing it with the fervid activity of those who 
suffer them to fall.”—* Journal to the Western Islands,” 

t This story bears some resemblance to the earlier one of the Macleod raid, 
but Nicolson, himself 2 Scotchman, is hardly likely to confuse the two. 

¢ “Arch. Propag, Acta,” 1669, fol. 462. 
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“I enquired if their priest had preached or argued against this super- 
stitious custom. They told me he knew better things, and would not be 
guilty of dissuading them from doing their duty, which they doubted not he 
judged this,to be. . . . The Protestant minister hath often endeavoured to 
undeceive them, but in vain, because of an implicit faith they have in their 
priest, and when the topics of persuasion, though never so urgent, come from 
one they believe to be a heretic, there is little hope of success.” 


The causes of this influence may be a matter of opinion, but 
observers seem to have agreed as to its extent. Even the superior 
MacCulloch writes as to his experience : 


“'The appointments of the priests are very scanty, but they are remarkable 
for their good conduct and attention to their charges, not only in matters 
of religion but in the ordinary concerns of life.” 


These words might have been written yesterday instead of close on 
a century ago, so literally true is each statement, as is alsc his further 
evidence as to’the entire harmony of the Presbyterians and Roman 
Catholics, no proselytism being attempted on either side. 

Even the establishment of Presbyterianism seems, however, to have 
brought but limited advantages, for in the Agricultural Survey of 
1811 we learn that im 1808 not a single school existed south of 
Baileloch in North Uist, a district of 200 square miles and 7000 
inhabitants. ‘ Barray and Uist contain, indeed, a large proportion of 
Roman Catholic inhabitants,” says the historian, “ but that is no reason 
why they should not have churches and schools. The Catholic inhabi- 
tants are as good citizens and as much inclined to give their children 
the advantages of education as Protestants, but both are at present 
unhappily excluded.” This was the period when the islands passed 
into the hands of new proprietors, and the shameful history began of 
forced evictions, and of people hunted with dogs among the hills, 
carried, bound hand and foot, to ships, and exiled to America. 

Such being the history of their religious life, one wonders, not that 
their sacred traditions should be changed into apocrypha, but that 
religious traditions should have been kept alive at all. One must 
remember, moreover, that they had practically no written language ; 
that to this day, owing’ to unaccountable neglect in the schools, in 
which one constantly finds only English-speaking teachers, a large 
proportion are unable to read or write in Gaelic.* 

That stories transmitted orally for generations, corrected neither by 
teachers nor books, should nevertheless maintain the life of the ori- 
ginal, though adapted as to the vehicle of instruction, says much for the 
people’s grasp of the Gospel spirit. To love God and one’s neighbour, 

* A most honourable exception exists in the case of the island of Tiree, where, as I 


know from considerable personal experience and inquiry, the Gaelic teaching in some 
of the schools is admirable and effective. 
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to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to keep him- 

self unspotted from the world; not only to give, but to share; to. 
_ entertain strangers and show respect to man and reverence to God— 

this is the uniform teaching of all the legends. 

That for the country “ over whose acres walked those blessed feet” . 
they should substitute their own island home, grey and treeless, hung 
about with mists of the Atlantic and exposed to storms of wind and 
water, shows mainly, I venture to think, how much they had realised 
the presence of the Master in their midst. With all their Celtic 
faculty of visualisation, they had realised His life on earth as a Man 
of, Sorrows; like themselves, poor and cold and storm-beaten and 
hungry, and ‘the background of that sacred life had been their own 

' poor homes. For Him, too, had been the turf-thatched cottage, built 
of unhewn stone, the hearth in the middle of the floor, the iron pot— - 
the only cooking utensil—suspended over it by a chain, a cottage of a- 
but and a ben, the family beds at one end, the cattle and strangers ab 
the other. He had been homeless, and the poor had given Him of ` 
their store ; a little meal, a drink of milk, a shelter from the driving 
storm. It is only by realising their point of view that one perceives 
what there is of beautiful in such stories as the following, which I 
give, as far as possible, in the words of the narrators, who used mainly 
the colloquial Gaelic, but sometimes quoted fragments of old rhythmical 
versions, and now and then one or two of them, sailors for the most 
part, translating into their quaint, imperfect English. 

Our Lord.and His Mother were one day going through the country 
when a storm. of snow and wind set in. They came to a little house 
and entered it for shelter. The goodwife was alone, and she hastily 
prepared a meal and set it before the travellers, afraid of being blamed 
if her husband should come in and find her giving away food. When 

„he appeared, he just ate his supper, never speaking to the strangers, 
and then slunk off to bed, without making any provision for them for 
the night. The goodwife followed him, and asked if she should 
make them up a bed, the night being so wild. ‘Tell them to lie 
down on a bundle of lint (flax) straw,” he said, and they did so. 
During the night, Our Lady was awakened by cries from the other 
end of the house, and she awakened her Son. > The cries came from 
the churl, who was suffering intense internal pain, while his wife was 
getting ready hot plates and hot boards to relieve him. Our Lady 
asked her Son to help him. “ Not yet, not yet,” He replied, but on 
her further intercession, He took a handful of the prickly lint straw, 
which had been their bed, and rubbed it three times with the grain’ 
and against the grain, and said certain words which are still, it is 
said, used as a charm for colic, but I have not been able to recover 

_ them. è 

A variant of the story is that it was the goodwife that was taker ' 


d 
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ill, and was relieved in her suffering by the Virgin Mother, whose 
words on the occasion are still used as a charm by midwives. 

The Blessed Virgin, before the birth of Our Lord, had an intense 
desire for some fruit, and asked St. Joseph to get her some, but he 
only answered that the, father of her child was the proper person to 
give her what she was craving for, Thereupon the trees bent down of 
themselves and she gathered what she needed, and so he was satisfied 
of the divine paternity. The story is told in rhyme, but the Rev. 
Allan Macdonald is of opinion that the story is older than the poem, 
for he has traced it back to a certain catechist, a saintly and scholarly 
man, who had what was then the rare knowledge of writing in Gaelic, 
and some of whosé verses are still repeated among the islanders. 

Another day, the holy wanderers met a poor orphan girl who was 
working in hard drudgery. .In the original this part of the story is 
in rhyme, and her labours are described with much detail. Our Lady 
asked her Son to help her, and He put it into the mind of a miller, 
who was also a carpenter (2 common combination in the Hebrides), to 
marry the girl, who soon forgot her poverty and gave herself great 
airs; and when the Mother and Son came to see her she hardiy spoke 
to them, but gave them a place far from the fire, and went on fussing 
about her housework. At last they rose to go, and all she gave them 
was a ladleful of grain. Then they went to the mill and asked the 
miller to grind it for them, but he said there was so little of it that it 
would break the quern (mill-stones). “Ib is food for the needy,” said 
Christ, “ and no harm will arise if you grind it.” So the miller gave 
the stones a- turn or two, and then went on with his carpentering. 
After a little while God put it into his heart to look to the grist, and 
he found that the ladleful of grain had filled the chest with meal of 
the finest quality. The travellers took part, and went on their way, 
and the miller went into the house to ask if any one had called “ the 
day.” His wife said there was no day but people called, and that she 
was wearied and annoyed with beggars such as had come that very 
day. (This part of the story is also in verse.) Then he told her of 
the miracle that had been done, and she was filled with shame and 
hastened after the Mother and Son, and said she had not known them. 
« When you saw my poor did you not see me?” said Our Lord. “I 
saw you an orphan and I gave you plenty,” and ever efter that she 
was good to the poor. 

On one occasion they entered a house where there was porridge 
boiling, and asked for some. The goodwife refused, saying there was 
little enough for those who were out ploughing. When they had 
gone she took off the pot, and began to pour out the porridge, but 
though there had been plenty, there were now not two bowlfuls left.” 


ein is still believed that this is the reason why porridge shrinks one-third in 
cooling. ' 
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The moral of these stories does not vary greatly ; ; here is ather 


‘to the same effect. 

One day they came to a house where were an old woman and a 
young one. ‘Give them something to eat, they are so cold,” said 
the old one. (One is generally either cold or wet, or both, in these 
islands.). The young one paid no heed. The old one was not glad, 
and said, “ Rise and give them something.” The other answered, 
“ You were never saying anything but ‘Give away’; do you know who 
is to give yourself anything?” “Give the boy something, at least,” 
said the old one. The other was beginning to knead bread, for it was 
near dinner-time, and she contemptuonsly cat off a lump of dough 
and threw it to the child. “Jf Ihad it I woald make a cake for the 
hoy,” said the old woman. : f 

The Holy Mother took the dough, and put it into a hole in the middle 
of the fire, and they went their way. They had scarcely gone when 
there sprang out of the fire a tree, and the women were much startled. 
(To realise this to the full one has to remember that wood in any form 
is a very precious possession to the islanders, and that many of them 
have never even seen a tree.) The old woman observed that “ Long 
it was since she hed heard that Our Saviour would be going about 
pitiable and poor,” and she added to: the other, “ You have committed 
your own misfortune.” The young one ran after the travellers, and 
called, “If thou be the Son of God, turn towatds me, a sinner.” And 
He turned towards her -and anawared: ‘“ Never keep your hand so 
empty again,” 

The only loan that should not be repaid is a loan of salt. The salt 
is a blessed thing, and “the eye should not go after it ”—ti.e., we 
should give it without measure or gradging. ; 

Our Lord and His Mother came for. alms to the house of a woman 
‘who was rich, but who gave them nothing but a handful of meal, and 
that with a grudge. Her eye was after it. When they had gone 

. She went to the meal-chest to see’ how much less it looked after the 
gift, and she found it full of unknown -beasts. She knew at once: 
who her visitor must have been, as she had heard that the Son of 
God was going about among the people, and she hastened after Him, 
beseeching pardon, and saying, “Thou gavest me worldly substance, 

' but not a kind heart in proportion,” and He gave her pardon and a 

changed heart, and created a cat to drive away the rats. 
There is another version of the origin of the cat. 
As Oar Lord went about relieving the poor, there was an artful 


woman who pretended she had nothing in the world, while all the 
time she possessed a sow and a litter of pigs, which were concealed : 


under an upturned tub, while she went to plead her poverty to Oar 
Lord, She could not move Him with her false tale, and after some 
time she found it was in vain, and went off to feed her pigs. When 
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she raised the tub, she found to her horror that the little pigs were 
changed into some unknown animals of a vicious: kind, who rushed 
forth and began to gnaw all they could find, and would have destroyed 
the world if Our Lord: in His mercy had not at once created the cat to 
check their ravages. 

One version of this story describes the woman as penitent, and as 
following Our Lord to beg forgiveness, and then it was that He opened 
His closed hand towards her, and in His hand was a little cat. The 
mystic lore of Egypt, with its rites of Isis and Horus and Pasht, has 
not penetrated to the Outer Islands, The cat, however, plays a con- 
siderable part in their traditions and nomenclature. 

A poor woman went to Our Lady to beg for wool to fnish the cloth 
she had in the loom. Mary had none, but gave her a lock of her 
hair from the left side of her head and the cloth was finished. No one 
should ever refuse wool or thread for the Inneadh (a deficiency of 
thread when the web is in the loom), and, as a matter of fact, it is 
always given cheerfully. It is to remind them of this that the bair 
of women is thinner on the left side than on the right. Whether 
this peculiarity really exists in the Hebrides I know. not, but I never 
heard of it elsewhere. 

One day, with another poor woman, Mary was gleaning in a field 
of corn. The other woman took a handful froma sheaf, but Oar 
Lady reproved her, and she repented and’ opened her apron to put it 
back, but because she repented so quickly she found in her lap no 
corn, but a loaf of bread freshly baked. 

Variants of this story are, of course, very common in the lives of 
the Saints. ` 

Tt is “ crossed ”—i.e., unlucky—to put the peats on the fire the wrong 
way. Our Lord was one day passing a house, and He said there was 
either a corpse in it or a peat broadwise on the fire, It is also 
c crossed ”—such is the literal wording of all such precepts—to turn the 
red side of a peat outwards end the black inwards. It is a stupid 
thing to do in either case. The interpretation given to the story is 
that Our Lord wishes things to be cheerful and liberal, and it is a 
churlish thing to economise the peats thus, so as to give neither 
warmth nor light. 

Here is the story of Martha of Bethany told with local colour: 

Our Lord had an appointment with the goodman of a certain 
house. When He arrived the man was not there, and the wife, who 
was baking, said “he is out watering the land.” Our Lord asked 
for a lump of dough, kneaded it and put it to the fire, when, lo! there 
grew from it a bunch of ears of corn, in the very midst of the fire. 
This was to show that from the very driest of places God could make 
corn grow for those who sought His kingdom first. The man was seek- 
ing worldly advantage when he might have been talking with Christ. 
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As Our Lord was one day passing along with His Mother, they 
came to a township where the people were rich and had many cattle. 
No one asked them to take food, except one poor widow who had but 
one cow, and she pressed them to take a drink of milk. After bidding 
her farewell, Our Lady asked her Son what blessing He would bestow 
on the poor widow, who had been the only one to show them kind- 
ness. “That her cow die this night,” He answered. “But that 
would surely be hard,” said His Mother. “Yet so would she be 
richer, possessing God alone,” He replied. It is curious and interest~ 
ing to find that the islanders hold with Francis Bacon, that “ Prosperity 
is the blessing of the Old Testament, but Adversity of the New.” 

Another story, however, tells of a more conventional and evident 
reward. 

A woman was going to milk the fold when Mary met her. Our 
Lady was exhausted with travelling, and asked the woman to take 
the Child into her arms for a moment, which she rudely refused to 
do. Mary then passed on, and met a woman who was going to milk 
a larger fold, and asked the same of her, She at once took the Child, 
and after Mary had rested and taken back Our Lord into her arms, 
she went on to milk the cows, and was finished before the churlish one. 

Our Lord once came to a house where a mother was going to crack 
a nut, every young one clamouring for a share of it. “It is too 
small to divide,” said the mother; “I shall keep it myself.” But, 
the clamour growing louder, Our Lord took the little nut, and gave 
to each a handful of the kernel, saying, “ Sharing should reach to 
the kernel of the nut,” which is still a common saying among the 

\ people. 

An old woman had a sick cow, and she went to ask Our Lord, as 
He passed by, to make a charm for the cow. But He returned with 
her, and, when He came to the beast, touched it with His staff, saying 
certain words. The cow was healed, and Our Lord went His way. 
Soon after, a priest, or some other great person, came by, for whom 
the woman had a special regard, and he was ill of a quinsy. The 
old woman struck him with her staff and repeated the charm, but he 
only laughed at its absurdity. However, the laugh was his cure, for 
the'quinsy burst. 

The sequel to the story has so very modern @ tone that it is quoted 
mainly for the sake of adding that the old woman who told it said 
she knew of no other case of Our Lord healing animals. It was 
always St. Columkille who did that. There are, in fact, an immense 
number of stories, some very quaint, as to the healing miracles of 
St. Columba. 

It is said that ‘Christ blessed the duck more than He did the hen. 
This is why He gave the duck a covering which protects it from the 
rain, while the hen is miserable in the wet—a serious matter for a. 
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dweller in the Outer Islands.) Our Lord once sought shelter in a 
barn, where He lay down among some straw scattered over grain. 
The hen scratched away the straw, but the duck covered Him up 
again, A matter-of-fact comment on this is the assertion in the 
islands—elsewhere for aught I know—that a duck always scratches 
from the top of a heap, but the hen from the bottom or edge. 

The Son of God came one day to a stream that was swollen with 
heavy rain. There was a goat by the bank; He asked it to take 
Him across, but it refused. Then there came a sheep, which at once 
took up the sacred burden. Hence the goat is cursed and the sheep 
blessed. 

A very similar story is told of the horse and the ass, to account for 
the ass being a blessed animal—contrary to the tradition of some 
countries, probably to the experience of the poor beast. 

The soldiers of Herod, pursuing the Holy Child, came to a certain 
house where there was a fowl boiling in a pot over the fire. When 
they entered to make their search the fowl rose from the pot, and, 
“hooking its claws into the chain over the fire, crew at the prompting 
of the King of Virtues.” How this produced the desired effect, 
whether by driving away the soldiers, or by convincing them of the 
miraculous powers of the Holy Child, is not told. 

The story occurs in a fragment of verse. 

Another version of the cock story was given by a very old woman. 
When Our Lord was lying in the tomb, two girls, who were cooking 
a fowl, were talking together as to whether He would really rise again 
as He said. “It is no more likely,” said one, “than that that fowl 
will rise again.” Whereupon the cock crew. 

The blackbeetle is universally detested and trampled upon, but the 
sharded beetle, called Ceardobhan, is a favourite. The blackbeetle 
tried to betray Our Lord in His flight to Egypt. Herod’s men were 
in pursuit of Him, and came to Egypt, and were inquiring of the 
people if they had seen the Holy Family pass that way. The person 
particularly addressed said he had observed just the party described ; 
and on being asked when he had seen them, he said it was when the 
‘corn, which was now yellow in the field, had been sown. ‘The seed 
had been sown only the previous day, but a miracle was wrought in 
favour of the owner of the field on account of some kindness shown 
to the Holy Family. As the soldiers were departing a blackbeetle 
crept across the path, and said, “ Yesterday, yesterday, the Son of 
God passed.” The large sharded beetle, however, called oui, ‘‘ Whisht, 
you imp, a year from yesterday the Son of God passed,” and so put 
the pursuers off the scent. 

Beetles are seen everywhere during Lent,* and it is believed that 


* Possibly because this 1 about the winnowing time and they are disturbed in their 
winter quarters, 
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they are specially restless at this sacred time on account of the curse 
upon them. The stone with which they are crushed should always 
be left upon the remains, otherwise they may get into a child’s ear at 
night. 

Because the dove came back to Nosh he is next blessed to a cock, 
and he has, as a reward, three grains of barley wherever he alights, 
were it even on the top of a lone mountain; also he has a brood 
every month. 

The reason, by the way, that the raven did not come back to the 
Ark was that he was eating the floating carcases. The knowing of 
the whereabouts of a dead body is hence called “ raven’s knowledge.” n 
A child can be initiated into this by giving him to drink out of the 
dry skull of a raven. He would ever after be able to find where any 
missing beast was lying down to die. 

There are many stories, possibly imported by Irish missionaries, of, 
St. Bridget, or Bride. One associated with Our Lord was told as 
follows by an old woman, as explaining her assertion that St. Bride 
was the first who took the infant Christ into her arms: 

There dwelt an innkeeper at Bethlehem of the name—I forget it 
now. He had a servant called Bride. There happened a great 
drought in the country, and it was necessary for the innkeeper to go to 
a distance with carts to draw the water. Before leaving home he 
gave Bride strict orders not to take any person into his house during 
his absence, and he Jeft one precious bottle of water in her charge. 

He had been gone but a few days when there came to the door an 
old grey-headed man and a young and beautiful lady. They were 
tired with travel and parched with thirst. Bride was very sorry for 
them, and said how gladly she would have taken them in, but her 
master had forbidden her to admit any stranger; the old man then 
asked for a mouthful of water for himself and the lady, and Bride 
gave them willingly out of her little store, and, strange to say, when 
she took back the bottle after they had drunk, it was quite full; and 
then they went away to seek shelter, and Bride cast a pitying eye 
after them. 

At nightfall the innkeeper returned with his waggon and the water. 
As soon as he entered the house he heard a sound as of rushing waters, 
and he and Bride knew that the hour of their deliverance had come, 
. for there was an old prophecy that after the drought there would 
come abundance of water, and the Messiah would be born. Then he 
asked her if she had seen any strangers in the place, and she told him 
what had happened, and that she had seen that the beautiful lady 
would soon have a mother’s cares, and how, after they had drunk from 
the bottle, it was still full. 

So they were hurrying off to seek for the holy strangers when 
Bride perceived an unwonted light through the stable wall, She 
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pushed open the door and found Joseph and Mary with the Holy 
Child, whom she lifted in her arms and tenderly embraced. 

Another narrator of the same story makes St. Bride housekeeper to 
her father, and not a.servant, The sound of rushing wazer was of a 
miraculous stream, which still flows at the back of the house, as a 
reward for their kindness. . 

This suggests the recollection of another story. 

On the night that Our Lord was to be born all the water in the. 
streams would be warm. One incredulous woman would not believe 
this, and on the blessed night she went out to prove herself right but 
did not return. Her friends going to seek her, found her dead by 
the side of the stream. 

To return, however, to St. Bride. It is said that she spread a bed 
for the Child Jesus, and on St. Bride’s Eve, February 1, it was, till 
lately, the custom to make a point of spreading a bed for any strangers 
or homeless persons who may be passing by. The old people speak of 
a custom of ‘spreading the bed of Bride,” of which the details are 
now forgotten. The version of it given by Martin in 1703 sounds 
like a Pagan survival adapted to Christian tradition, like so many 
other relics of former custom. 

e , “The mistress and servants of each family take a sheaf of oats and 
dress it up in women’s apparel, put it in a large basket, and lay a 
wooden club by it, and this they call Briid’s bed; and then the mis- 
tress and servants cry three times, ‘ Briid is come; Briid is welcome.’ 
They do this just before going to bed; and when they rise in the 
morning they look among the ashes, expecting to see the impression 
of Briid’s club* there, which, if they do, they reckon it a trne presage 
_of a good crop and prosperous year, and the contrary they take as an 
ill omen.” 

There is a curious method of divination, long in use ir the islands, 
known as the Frith, which is analogous to many practised in all 
parts of the world. It consists of the skilled observaticn of natural 
objects and their interpretation in relation to some special problem, 
most frequently as to the welfare of friends at a distance. The /frithear, 
or Seer, says a “Hail, Mary,” and then—such is the medley of 
Christianity and Paganism—he walks dessil, or sunwards, round the 
house, his eyes being closed till he reaches the door-sill, when he, 
opens them, and, looking through a circle made of his finger and 
thumb, judges of the general character of the omen by the first object 
on which his eyes rest. If this should be a sacred symbol of any 
kind—if only two straws crossing each other—all will be well. He 
then proceeds to detail, and delivers judgment accordingly. A man 

* Martin’s imperfect knowledge of Gælic has probably betrayed him into confusion 


of two different ceremonies. Tae word lorg stands for club and for footstep, and it ` 


i the footstep of the Saint which is looked for, in token thit she kas been in the 
house. 
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standing is a sign of a recovery, a woman standing is a bad sign, and, 
so on. The Frith, says an old woman of ninety who has been a’ 
noted Seeress in her day, is a blessed thing, and was first practised by 

Josaph and Mary when looking for the Holy Child. St. Bride was 

employed to look through the circle made by the fingers of the Virgin 

herself. ` Parts of the story were told in a quaint rhythmical form, 

. probably very ancient, but where her verbal memory failed she was 

confused as to certain points. St. Bride, she declared, was a sister of 
Our Lady, and “ was married to the man who washed his hands when 

Christ was condemned, and who was influenced by a dream she had 

had!” 

It would be easy to multiply these stories, but I have, perhaps, 
‘quoted “enough for all purposes but those of folk-lore. They belong 
to a past in which to-day has little share. For the Englishman who 
thinks that the Long Island is off the coast of New York and who 
calls- the Histlan dees “ Scotch,” for Scots even, such as MacCulloch, 
that past has been dead for centuries, even though the trail of Saxon 
or Lowlander has not yet greatly affected the islands of which I write. 
His bicycle would be buried in the sand, his yacht would find no . 
harbour, his Times would be of the week before last. The attractions , 
of brown trout may induce him ‘to “ rough it,” as he imagines, at, 
Loch Maddy or Loch Boisdale, but it is not within hail of a frequent 
steamer or within reach of fresh beef and “ loaf-bread” that one finds: 

a people who cherish folk-lore and refuse a “‘ tip.” 
_ Armed with his instrument of toil, that slave of old went out into 
the cheerful day, but we who would find his footsteps must turn back- 
ward to the dark, and there, as elsewhere, wherever our sympathy is. 


_ > Teal, human, we shall find some traces of the Light that lighteth every- 


man that cometh into the world. 
: A. Goovrice-Frerr, ' 
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THE MODERN MIND IN CLASSICAL ART. 


O. those who follow with any interest the varied aims of modern 
painting—the constant effort to find salvation in some new 
thing—the death of M. Gustave Moreau may servé as a reminder 
that even a return to the antique is not wholly devoid of possibilities 
for a painter of talent. Classical art is so generally (not alas! 
without-some reason) regarded as a moribund convention, that any 
revival of the older rhythmic formulas which is not obviously stiff and 
pompous becomes at once an object of suspicion. In England this 
suspicion has generally found vent in accusations of preciousness— - 
accusations that, in ill-informed quarters, are still levelled at Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones, and even at Mr, Watts. The general trend of 
modern thought jade the mistake almost inevitable. In painting as 
in literature and music, the popular movement of the century has 
been towards Realism. If a wide interval separates Thackeray and 
Balzac from Hardy and Zola, the gulf between thé two former and 
the writers of the eighteenth century is wider still. The impulse 
that began with Constable and Courbet was continued in France, the 
centre where all art movements seem to focus, by a long line of 
powerful followers, till it has become almost a tradition throughon' 
Enrope. Perhaps because it seemed to provide a definite standard by 
which artistic achievement could be measured, the tendency has been 
more popular than such tendencies usually are. Those who were 
puzzled or annoyed by the seemingly arbitrary laws that determined 
pictorial excellence accepted with joy a theory that proftered in 
“Truth to Nature” a tangible substitute for the impalpable element 
which was so ready to elude their clumsy tests. In England the 
eloquent advocacy of Mr. Ruskin, and the obvious feebleness.of the 
contemporary artistic imagination, made Naturalism an immediate 
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success. Each visitor to a gallery could now express his opinions on 
painting without previous knowledge of art or fear of ridicule ;. he 
had only to appeal to personal recollections of nature, or to a photo- 
graph, to prove that a picture was not exactly like nature, and was 
therefore bad. Painters, of course, soon found their way to the level’ 
of the publicjudgment, and, as success in England means commercial 
success, the more accomplished men found it inexpedient to aim too 
high. In France things were different. The French artist, the child 
of an old civilisation, is enamoured always of logic and tradition. It 
was tradition that taught Manet to follow in the steps of Velasquez, 
it was logic that taught Monet to paint light in the colours of science. 
French Naturalism, then, has at least the merit of making intelligent 
efforts to conform to the canons of art that experience has passed on 
to us, and also of having carried the theory to its logical conclusion— 
even though that conclusion may seem a reductio ad absurdum. Yet, 
in spite of several commanding personalities and a very considerable 
achievement, it is doubtful whether the Realistic school will have as 
much interest for posterity as the few men who have stood apart 
from the general drift of artistic opinion. As in England fashions 
in painting come and go unheeded by Mr. Watts and Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones, so, in Fiance, M. Puvis de Chavannes and M. Gustave 
Moreau have built cach his own House Beautiful high above the cross 
‘currents of contemporary Realism. 

The artist of to-day is at once lucky and unlucky. He can ae 
the works of his forerunners, take advantage of their technical skill, 
and gain easily the experience which they accumulated only by long- 
continued effort: yet he finds it difficult to express himself in any 
definite manner without either making his work little more than an 
echo of something already done, or violating the principles of good 
taste by painting what his predecessors avoided as uninteresting or 
unpleasant. Aş a rule academies have a tendency to the former fault, 
independent minds to the latter. In practice the best results have 
been obtained by those who combine an old tradition with some 
newer personal preference—the tradition making for artistic sound- 
ness, while the personal element keeps the work fresh and living. 
So Mr. Whistler has revived the grave schemes of Velasquez by 
crossing them with the graceful caprices of Japan; so M. Gustave 
Moreau used the setting of the Milanese school, with the ornament of 
India and ee to interpret the musings of our nervous inquisitive 
age. , 

The compromise was not effected all at once, as a glance at the 
circumstances of Moreau’s life will show. A course of training under 
Picot at the Ecole des Beaux Arts culminated in the winning of the 
Priz de Rome and a journey to Italy. Here he came under that 
influence of Mantegna and Leonardo which never ceased to control him, 
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though two other personalities seem to have affected him strongly for 
a time. I have been unable to trace the first pictures which he 
exhibited at the Salon; but in the “ Dioméde,” which was probably 
begun about the same time, there is more than a hint of Delacroix. 
Compared with the rest of the painters work it is a picture of 
farious—nay, ferocious—action. The cruel king’s limbs are cramped 
with agony as he writhes in the grip of his terrible horses—imagine 
the marble steeds of the Parthenon inflamed with the greed of a ghoul 
and the frenzy of a mad dog, and you will form but a “aint idea of 
their savagery—while Hercules looks on calmly from his place above 
to see that justice is done. A less widely known artist than Delacroix, 
Théodore Chasserian, by whose premature death in 1856 France lost 
a talent of no common order, perhaps counterbalanced the impression 
made by the painter of the “ Massacre of Scios.” Chasserian was a 
pupil of Ingres who succeeded in following his great master with 
extraordinary ability, adding the while a certain warmth that was not 
found in his teacher's work. The interest he had for Gustave Moreau 
cannot now be traced quite definitely : it may have done little more 
than emphasise the latter’s natural self-restraint, yet it must have been 
considerable, for the well-known painting “Le Jeune Homme et 
la Mort,” when exhibited in 1865, was inscribed “ to the memory of 
Théodore Chasserian.” Possibly the connection between them had 
been, after all, little more than the recognition of a kindred spirit in 
the short-lived painter, who, like Moreau himself, had infused the 
motives of the legendary past with the passion of a less remote 
humanity. Certainly during the first ten or fifteen years of Gustave 
Moreau’s life that was his ideal. ‘The titles of the chief pictures 
of this period show it plainly enough. Besides the “ Dioméde,” we 
find “Œdipe et le Sphinx,” “ Hélène,” “Hercule,” ‘‘ Galatée,” 
“ Jason and Medée,” and later, ‘‘ L’Enlévement d’Europe ot la 
Naissance de Vénus,” with several paintings of the end of Sappho, and 
a number. of water-colours of similar subjects. The influence of 
Delacroix, so notable in the “ Dioméde,” does not appear in the other 
pictures, unless we may trace it in the originality of their colour- 
schemes. They contain no violent action. There is a calmness, 
almost of disdain, in the look with which Cidipus faces the Sphinx; 
Helen stands unmoved above the dead, who smile’ upon her even in 
death; the horror of the fight between Hercules and the Hydra is 
suggested only by the momentous pause before it, as the antagonists 
meet and eye one another ; Sappho broods in despair on the edge of 
the cliff, but makes no wild gesture, even when she plunges heavily 
from it; Galatea lounges at ease in her glittering sea-cave. The very 
lines of the design are everywhere kept simple and suave, that the 
ultimate effect may never fail of being restful. 

In all these works as well as in others that may be said to express 
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personal fancies cast in an antique mould—‘ La Plainte du Poète,” 
“ La Muse et le Poète,” “L'Amour et les Muses,” and “ Orf(o,”—a 
marked departure from the traditions of French Classicism is at once 
evident. Classical indeed they are, but not in the sense the word 
would have had for Le Brun or David, The ordinary French 
academic spirit is really the spirit of the race, a race proud of Latin 
descent, that views all the past with the eyes of its Roman ancestors. 
For the French, antiquity has always been antiquivy as they imagine 
the Romans saw it, clear-cut and impressive, but, at the same time, 
cold and bare with the nakedness of things long buried. In the past 
the misapprehension was a natural one, for it is only in comparatively 
recent times that a more careful and systematic exploration of Greece, 
and the countries around which came under her influence, has revealed 
Hellenic art in a familiar and human aspect—a thing that might be 
light and fanciful, that could be decorated in gay colours or flimsy 
gilded ornament. Gustave Moreau was not slow in profiting by this 
new. knowledge of antiquity. Living as he did at the climax of a 
Romantic reaction, he saw that academic painting had lost all interest 
for intelligent people, because it had nothing in common with 
humanity, because it was ‘essentially cold and lifeless, both in its . 
actual material and in the abstract ideals which it sought to realise. 
When first introduced by Nicolas Poussin this bare severity had at 
least the attraction of novelty ; that attraction it had long been unable 
to claim. At heart always a true Frenchman, Moreau could not but 
express himself in the manner characteristic of his race, but he 
recognised that that manner had to be adapted to the needs of a 
generation whose demands upon art had ceased to be simple or 
moderate, At once casting aside the notion that ornament was 
hurtful to the grand style, he adorned his figures with intricate gold- 
smith’s work and elaborate glittering jewellery, that there might be 
some contrast to—nay, relief from—the expanses of polished flesh that 
are so apt to domineer. He studied the splendid violent coloration of 
Delacroix, and continuing*what he learned there with native taste and 
originality, he succeeded in attuning his designs to those odd brilliant 
harmonies that make his work at once attractive and like poling else 
in the world of paint. 

From the imaginative point of view the changes which he effected 
were no less adica, His predecessors when they tried to reanimate 
the past chose as their subjects the scenes that had for the eye the 
aspect of a drama or a pageant. The heroes, created according to 
the stern canons of Poussin or David, know only the most elementary 
emotions —anger, fear, desire, joy, grief, and perhaps now and then 
(as in the “ Arcadia”) a tinge of sentimental melancholy; their | 
thoughts are always definite, never vague or brooding ; they have none 
of the nervous unrest of an over-ripe civilisation. We moderns 
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cannot help feeling that, with all their evenly-balanced excellences, 
these heroes would be dull company, just as we know that the figures 
of Le Brun are nothing but fairly well-made dummies decked out for a 
stage proce ssion. For Gustave Moreau antiquity was alive spiritually 
as well as physically. He knew, as every sympathetic student of 
Greek or Roman literature knows, that the Mal du siècle which 
we ‘are apt to regard as our own peculiar invention, is in reality 
no new thing. If occasionally he chose to make this infusion 
of modern thought more coloured than history warrants, the excess 
, only serves to give a stronger touch of personality to an art that in 
_ other directions is very sufficiently restrained. He was at least no 
pedant. Like his great English analogue, Sir Edward Burne-Jones, 
he had no hesitation in utterly disregarding scientific archeology in 
the treatment of accessories when it suited an artistic purpose to do 
so. In these days, when a painter’s reputation with the public is too 
often based on some legend of the distance he travelled to make sure 
that some absolutely unimportant detail was correct, it is rather 
refreshing to come across a scholarly thoughtful artist who makes a 
background of Renaissance arches and Corinthian columns for the 
‘death of the Thracian Diomedes, and puts a sixteenth-century bronze 
by the side of Sappho. 
-The preference for Hellenistic ornament that is so marked in 
- Moreau’s earlier work is modified later by the art of Asia—Hindoo- 
Greek is the term most often used, but only half truly, to describe 
_ this particular blend of Persian and Indian elements—which is not 
directly traceable to any single source. ` Nevertheless, the suave 
restraint that came over Indian art after the wars of Alexander does 
seem to dominate the “ Plainte du Poète” and “ La Muse et le Poète,” 
where the figures have the prettiness of an Asiatic miniature, and 
seem too slight and delicate for transference to the more trying scale 
of an oil-painting. Possibly the artist felt this, for the experiment 
was not repeated. The craftsmen of India, and in a less degree those 
of Persia also, have always been ignorant of those virtues of modera- 
tion which are the marked feature of. Hellenic work, even when 
mongrel and decadent. In turning Asiatic. ornament’ to pictorial 
uses, Gustave Moreau felt that this profuseness was the saving quality 
which preserved that ornament from becoming mere bric-à-brac, as it 
actually does with most modern painters who have used it as an 
accessory. In the picture of “ David” the Leonardesque formula of 
composition gives place to an entirely different order of things. The 
jewelled, aged king, from whose grasp the lily-sceptre is already 
slipping, is not merged in a vaporous circle of fantastic crags, but sits 
on a gorgeous throne with two great pillars behind’ it, each a marvel 
of glittering ornament. Between the pillars’a lamp of intricate metal- 
work hangs from the ceiling, while underneath myrtle-branckes wave 
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across the silvery twilight sky. Everything is clear and definite— 
even on the distant lake the mist has not, as yet, had time to gather 
-~yet nothing becomes unduly importunate, nothing distracts the 
attention from the central group—the monarch from whom life is 
surely ebbing, and the bright angel at his feet, passing his hand 
' across the string- of the harp that has fallen from the wasted hand of 
its master. _So with “ L’Apparition,” which will be remembered by 
all who visited the first exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery. Rich as 
the accessories are, both in themselves and by contrast with the 
Rembrandt-like background, they do not for a moment blind one to 
the main fact—the vision of the murdered prophet, whose look has 
passed beyond mere anger or reproof and is become pitiful with the 
pity of a judge pronouncing a doom that he does not dare to con- 
template. 

The series of illustrations in water-colour to the ‘Fables of La 
Fontaine” is a thing apart from the main body of the artist’s 
achievement, and cannot be regarded as an entire success. Indeed, 
one can hardly see how the Fables, with their prim beasts and trite 
` moralising, could ever have attracted him; how he could ever have 
undertaken the work; and still less how he was willing to spend so 
much time and labour’ upon it. That it was not for lack of inde- 
pendence is clear from his refusal to take part in the decoration of the 
Pantheon. Possibly he felt that his talent was that of a painter of 
cabinet pictures rather than that of a great decorator. A decorator, 
in the sense that M, Puavis de Chavannes and Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones are decorators, Gustave Moreau certainly was not. On the 
other hand, his paintings may be termed “‘ decoration” more uniformly 
than those of his two great contemporaries, who sometimes forget the 
purpose and limitations of small works in oil. Considerations of scale 
debar the painter of cabinet pictures from treating“ the complicated 
subjects that are the province of the historical painter who has a large 
wall-space to cover. Hence the former must deal with episodes 
rather than with epochs; must be lyrical rather than epic. He must 
be simple in design, and simplicity of design compels simplicity of 
matter. So Morean’s compositions are made to depend upon the 
harmonious adjustment of one or two figures to the space enclosed by 
the frame. To disturb their quiet lines by violent action, or to add 
to their number with a view of enhancing the “ interest” of the sub- 
ject, would only make the picture aggressive and importunate, a thing 
one could not live with restfully. In large mural paintings, where 
breadth and flatness are the primary essentials, colour and tone can 
only be varied within very narrow limits. The triumph of Puvis de 
Chavannes in the decoration of the Pantheon, over his able but less 
clear-sighted contemporaries shows this plainly enough. The cabinet 
picture is less restricted. It forms but a part of the decoration of a 
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wall; it is (or should be) attuned to its surroundings by a frame, and 
has usually to compete in visual interest with other pictures as well as 
with wall-hangings, metal-work, or porcelain. If it is to hold its 
place among such surroundings it must be stronger in colour and in 
contrasts of tone than a painting which has at most a simple archi- 
tectural setting. The pigment, too, of the cabinet picture must be 
pleasant in itself, for it will have to stand close inspection. ‘These 
points Gustave Moreau understood thoroughly. His pictures are 
almost all in private possession, and it was for private Louses rather 
than public galleries that they were designed, though it was possibly the 
recognition of some intellectual kinship with the brooding, inquisitive 
Leonardo that caused him to adopt the mise-en-scène of the post- 
Vincian school of Milan in preferenée to the orthodox tradition of 
Poussin and Raphael. The choice was fortunate, both in view of the 
conditions proper to the cabinet picture and the impression which the 
painter wished to convey. His figures merge naturally in the twilight 
of things seen “ in some brief interval of falling rain at daybreak, or 
through deep water.” In the words of a modern critic, “ Gustave 
Moreau remains a lover of mythical half-light, light not yet lost in the 
encroaching night nor absorbed by the approach of day, of emotions 
in a morning twilight when Cerberus, forgetting his chain, may 
wander beside dark pools, near ghostly reeds; for time .. . has 
become suspénded to the moment when neither ship nor god need be 
gone yet, and nothing is importunate with its reality.” The crags 
past which Europa is borne by the triumphant god, beneath which 
the new-born Venus drifts languidly, seem themselves to have all the 
character of superhuman remoteness, to be upheaved from a vaporous 
ocean when the earth is still without form and void. One might 
almost think the definiteness of bright jewels and enamel, with the 
odd rich colouring, were necessary to saye the actors from actual 
absorption into that misty scenery. 

A return to the ancient world on sound artistic lines has thus been 
made, though the path may seem difficult and indirect. Certainly it 
is far removed from the path of the scientific archeologist, who can 
realise perhaps some simple externals, but have, with one exception, 
quite failed to endow them with life. That one exception was 
Flaubert, with whom Gustave Moreau has often been compared. 
Flaubert regarded antiquity as seriously as he regarded style. Gustave 
. Moreau was interested in it only as a setting for his personal fancies 
—a stage where his actors might play their ritual drama without 
absurd incongruity. Flaubert went far beyond the simple heroic 
ideal; Gustave Moreau went still farther. Flaubert still had faith of 
a kind; things to him were still real. Faith with the painter had 
ceased to be real and was become symbolic. His study of the art of 
Italy, of Hellas, and of Asia has no other purpose than the perfection 
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of his means of self-expression ; for in an artist outward influences, 
which the veriest duffer can trace, are really nothing more than indi- 
cations of a preference for certain methods of work. The real man is 
only revealed in the underlying imaginative purpose. If we look at 
_ Gustave Moreau in this way we shall find in him not the brilliant, 
‘odd eclectic who amuses the rotten voluptuary in M. Huysmans’ 
novel, but a true modern, nervous, inquisitive, rather melanchdly, 
perhaps, from excess of insight—of sympathy with our spiritual doubts 
and struggles—goaded all the while with an insatiable craving for 
artistic perfection in things which the art of painting can never realise 
perfectly, except by the sacrifice of the Realism our generation values 
so much. Since accuracy is common enough while imagination 
remains as shy as ever, this valuation is hardly consistent with modern 


commercial instincts. 
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HERE are not wanting in the literature of the new science that 

is called sociology, in the literature of philosophy, and in general 
literature, signs that the relation. of philosophy to sociology, or of 
general sociology to general philosophy, is one of the questions of the 
hour. In Paris, which is after all the secular head of Europe, and 
where, on the whole, with the Musée Social, the Institut Inter- 
national de Sociologie, and the Société de Science Social, and other 
agencies of a similar nature, there is perhaps more organised study of 
theoretical and practical sociology than in any other single city, we 
find that the Revue Philosophique de la France et de-Vétranger, since 
its publication in 1875, has given a great deal of attention to the 
social question as calculated more than anything else to revive and 
sustain the metaphysical and philosophical impulse itself. In its pages 
M. Tarde (who, by the way, regards the psychological fact of imitation 
as the chief socialising force that is at work in humanity) wrote 
several of his first essays, as did also M. Espinas, of Bordeaux and 
Paris, the well-known historian of the doctrines of political economy, 
his essays on the state of social studies in France, and M. Ferrero and 
M. Paulham, and Pioger, on special topics in morals and sociology, 
and, finally, M. Durkheim, in 1894, his important essays on sociological 
method. A similar interest has manifested itself in the pages of the 
Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale. In 1896 it contained a study by 
M. Bouglé on social science in Germany (almost the important thing 
in that country since Hegel’s death and the rise of the historical 
school of economists), which analysed very carefully the work of 
George Simmel, of Berlin University, a most thoughtful and impres- 
, sive writer on philosophical and social questions and a most respected 
member of a certain section of. Berlin society. Many of the votaries 
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of sociology would have the world believe it to be a new positive 
philosophy, which has supplanted at once the “ transcendentalism ” of 
the traditional metaphysic and the anarchistic materialism of the old 
political economy. A science of human life and of social develop- 
‘ment Which is at the same time the true philosophy! Such is the 
conception that kindles and sustains the enthusiasm of aggressive 
sociologists, judging from the magazines and bulletins and propagandas 
of the countless sociological societies and schools of different countries. 
Philosophers have become conscious of the fact that the world’s un- 
crowned kings are, for the most past, men who are masquerading 
with some new’ philosophy of human life. “ Classical” political 
economists in England, Germany, France, and America have been 
forced to run out their logical artillery to defend themselves and their 
science against the followers of the Schmollers and Le Plays and 
Ruskins and Carlyles and Lists, who persist in maintaining that no 
science can be called a political or social science that does not take 
into account ali the phenomena that bear in any way upon the 
social life and development of humanity. Philosophy itself, as an 
attempt at a generalised view of things, has been triumphantly 
„called by sociologists a mere product of the social mind, a product 
which, on the whole, it has at present outgrown; and so the entire 
question of the foundations and relations of “theory ” and “ practice” — 
has been unearthed and laid bare for inspection and reconsideration. 
Mind, the official organ of British philosophy, a journal that in the 
end is always faithful to its duty of examining whatever purports to 
be philosophical doctrine, gave the place of honour Jast January to an 
article by Mr. Bernard Bosanquet on the “ Relation of Sociology to 
Philosophy.” Mr. Bosanquet is so well known as at once 2 philosophical 
writer of the first quality and a capable and untiring student of social 
questions, that anything he has to say upon matters of philosophical or 
sociological interest must be received with the greatest consideration: 
As I shall presently have occasion to refer to some of his conclusions, I 
meantime pass over the fact of his paper with the remark that he is not 
the only philosopher of to-day who has been forced to consider the 
theory of the social question. Without going far afield, we have the 
case of Herbert Spencer, a man, to be sure, who is regarded by many 
as the greatest living philosopher, and who is at least one of the most 
popular philosophers cf the last quarter of the century. Spencer’s 
latest treatise, the crowning achievement of his life, is, as every one 
knows, the third volume of his “ Principles of Sociology.” While 
this volume, in virtue of its exposition of social evolution as merely a 
phase of evolution in general, and of its disparagement of almost all 
governmental or state efforts at social legislation, may not give to 


dogmatic sociologists and sanguine reformers all they would fain have. - 


hoped for, it is nevertheless of the greatest value to the true social 
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philosopher and to the true philosopher.. If social evolution is, as we 
may for the moment concede it to, be, the highest evolution that we know 
of—the last and highest outcome of the force or energy that i is ab work 
in the universe, it behoves the philosopher to undertake a serious study 
of sociological phenomena in order that he may be enabled to give to 
the world a final account of the nature of reality. Even a man like 
Wundt of Leipsic, the father of the present generation of scientific 
psychologists, finds himself compelled to close his “System of Philo- 
sophy ” with a few sections on social evolution and universal history. 
The late Professor Gizycki of Berlin, a man who felt more sympathy 
than perhaps any one else in Germany for the work of the Eoglish 
and American ethical societies, might also be called a philosopher who 
believed that the philosophy of the present day ought to find its data 

- very largely in the ethical and social life of man. Perhaps it was a 
feeling of this kind that led him:to regard Schopenhauer, the apostle 
of the will (as Kant is the apostle of pure reason), as one of the two 
greatest philosophers of the nineteenth century. Renan once expressed 
the idea that the philosophy of the future would be a philosopby 
that would find its data in the ordinary social activities and pursuits 
of mankind. The keynote of contemporary French, pkilosophy proper 
is to be found in the writings of men like Fouillée and Weber. 
Fouillée, whose books on general and social philosophy have brought: 
him his membership in the Institut, makes an elaborate effort in his 
book on “ Contemporary Social Science,” to reconcile what may be 
called the biological with the psychological view of human civilisa- 
tion. And Weber in his “ History of Philosophy,” one of the best 
modern manuals on that subject, asserts that the characteristic of. the 
philosophy of to-day is that i¢ is what he calls (after Schopenhauer, 
doubtless) a monism of the will—an attempt to systematise the 
whole universe, from the point of view of the will or, the practical 
nature of man. If we open the writings of professed sociologists; such 

‘as those of Albert Schafe, the German professor and Austrian legis- 
lator, of the Belgian, de Greef, of Gumplowicz of Prague, of Tarde and 
le Bon, we find much matter that the student of philosophy can 
at once identify as simply the philosophy and psychology of the 
social mind, to be associated with the names of Hegel and Aristotle, 
and Lazarus and Steinthal, not to mention such writers as „Lotze, 
.Ulrici, Herder. In America we find this same close association of the 
provinces of philosophy and sociology. The central idea of Professor 
Giddings’ “ Principles of Sociology,” a work that has the honour of 
being the first independent attempt in English to treat of sociology as 
such, is that we must postulate on the part of human beings what 
“he calls a consciousness of kind. ‘Critics of his volume have naturally 
told him that this is essentially a yhilosophical idea, found both in 
Hegel and in British ethical writers of the eighteenth century. 
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To be sure, this drawing together of philosophy and sociology is 
nothing that surprises any one who has even the slightest acquaintance 
with the moral and intellectual history of the century. The idea of 
organism and of the organic oneness of the world of living’ beings, of 
which thé sociologists make so much nowadays, is as deeply rooted in 
the writings of Goethe and Hegel as in those of Darwin and Spencer. 
Darwin himself, as is well known, confesses to have come upon the 
notion of the “struggle for life” in the writings of Malthus the 
political economist; while the economic notion of natural liberty and 
laissez-faire came from the French philosophers of the eighteenth 
century. Schopenhauer, Germany’s most original philosopher since 
Kant, built a whole philosophy upon the will, the meeting-point in 
man of reflection and instinct, of reason and passion. Comte, the 
father of sociology and the positive philosophy, was doubtless a philo- 
sopher in spite of his denials of metaphysic and theology, and was 
very much influenced in his later years by the metaphysical and 
theological spirit. The one thing that Comte was intent upon was 
. simply a true philosophy of life, a highly important thing for a world 
that was still in the throes of the intellectuel and social anarchy con- 
eequent upon the industrial and political revolutions of the close of the 
last century. ‘The writings that have been most popular since 1848 
- have been those of real or would-be social philosophers, of men who 
have philosophised upon human life in view of the disclosures of the 
science and the history and the investigation of our time. Who are 
the men that are most read to-day? Tolstoi, Ibsen, Zola, Nordau, 
Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Hartmann, Hauptmann—all of them men 
‘ who are interested, before everything else, in the storm and stress of 
human life. Indeed, the content of the literature that makes its 
appearance from hour to hour is generally matter that has to do with 
‘the different phases of social evolution. : 

If we think of science the same thing is true. The recent interest- 
of the public in Weismannism and in the practical outcome of the 
doctrine of heredity, is only another proof that the one thing in 
which humanity is permanently interested is the true theory of human 
life. The duty of the sociologist, therefore, comes to be that of 
‘arranging, à la Comte ‘or à la Spencer, the data of the different 
sciences in the light of their bearing upon human life—a task, how- 
ever, that is obviously almost identical with the one that devolves upon 
the philosopher—that of making a synthesis and a system of the 
whole of human knowledge and the whole of human practice. The 
mental life of the teacher of philosopby who has been most recently 
called from among us, the late Professor William Wallace of Oxford, 
is surely typical of that of all men who find their early love of philo- 
sophy persisting in middle-life in the form of the most serious reflec- 
tion upon both human life and philosophy. “ As Herbart says of 
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` psychology,” -writes Mr. Bosanquet in Jind, “so Wallace could say of 
_ all philosophy that Man at his best is the real object-matter. That 
was what he cared about, and he went through the toil of logic and 
philosophical history because he believed, as he: has indicated more 
than once, that these laborious pilgrimages are necessary stages in the 
ascent of man to lay hold upon his true self and his true religion.” 
To‘ba sure, to the real lover of metaphysic the “ toil” of logic and 
“ philosophical history ” is no toil, but a keen pleasure; but it is still 
true that the mental development of the world’s greatest philosophers 
reflects the divine necessity they have felt of working out a living anc 
logical relation between the science of thought and the science of life, 
between the question of the value of the world for thought and the 
value of thought for the world. As we regret the loss of Wallace, so 
do we regret the loss of Clifford and Jevons-‘and Romanes and Croom 
Robertson, all men who died in their prime. The real raason of our 
regret is a hope that a longer experience of life than was vouchsafed 
to them might have given to us who remain tho benefit of the syn- 
thesis made by them, of their experience with their knowledge. What 
a change of front did the stolid author of the positive philosophy him- 
self exhibit in consequence of what he called “his great moral 
regeneration”! It*seemed to be the supreme effort of the mind of 
George Romanes, at the very moments when his life was ebbing away, 
to effect a true conciliation between what he knew to be science and ' 
what he felt and knew to be the necessities of his practical nature. 
To be specific, the merest inspection of the works and writings 
upon sociology and the social question that have appeared within the 
last ten years, seems to reveal the following facts: (1) The “new 
science of sociology ” is to some extent an offshoot of the “ philosophy of 
sociely ”—of the theories of philosophers such as-Plato, More, Hobbes, 
Rousseau, Hegel, Comte, Spencer, about human society. Some philo- 
sophers have given us an interpretation of human soc‘éty in terms 
of the entities and faculties of man’s inward nature, and others in 
terms of the various forms of combination and aggregation and associ- 
ation that we find to exist in the inorganic world and in the organic 
world. The former give us a “ subjective ” sociology, or philosophy 
of society, the latter an “ objective ” one. The latter class of thinkers 
are, on the whole, recruited from the biologists and natural philoso- 
phers, as are the former from the speculative philosophers and the 
idealists and the psychologists. It is true, then (2), that sociology is 
also in part the creation of biology or of speculative biology. In 
particular, what might be called the morphology of sociology, the doc- 
trine of the various forms in which the principle of association may be 
seen to operate in different societies, animal and Luman, is an outcome 
of the ideas of modern biology. (8) Sociology, “in its latest develop- 
ments, seems likely to be regarded as a psychological science,” I haye 
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` employed the words ‘of Mr. Bosanquet in the article already referred 
, to. The leading ideas of Fouillée, Tarde, de Greef, Durkheim, 
Giddings, Gumplowicz, might be adduced in proof of the accuracy of 
this statement. A recent “ programme of a course in general soci- 
ology,” published in the Revue Internationale de Sociologie in January, 
1896, would alone prove it, as it would also prove the connection of 
sociology with general philosophy and biology. The point is simply 
this: every society is conditioned by its environment and by the 
natural causes that determine the migration -and the settlement of 
human beings; but the distinctive characteristics of a human as 
opposed to a “ natural” or animal society are all psychical. Society 
interferes, as it were, in the process of natural evolution, and tries to 
shape that process in accordance with human sentiments and ideals 
and standards. ‘“ Nature exaggerates cost,’ man by contrivance 
minimises it. Society is determined, just as an individual is,. from 
within, by the necessities of its fundamental feelings and volitions and 
ideas. The continuity of society, to quote one of the tritest socio- 
logical truisms, is psychical, not physical. All sociologists have become 
conscious of this fact within the last ten years, and just because they 
are now acutely conscious of it, sociology, in its recent developments, 
seems likely to be regarded as a psychological ‘science. The most 
recent tendencies in sociology are thus in favour of emphasising the 
« connection of sociology with philosophy and psychology. It would not 
be very hard to make out that psychology and sociology have pro- 
eressed part passu during the last decades of this century, since the 
time of Lazarus and Steinthal, the great founders of comparative 
psychology. Indeed, the very notions of a “social mind,” a “social 
will,” and “social feeling” are partly the results of the researches 
of psychologists and partly the realities manifested in the efforts 
of the century at social reform. ven the so-called experimental 
“psychology of the laboratories of Leipsic and Freiburg has been 
used by sociologists, ‘notably by Schiiffle, in the creation of social 
science. The whole study of the unconscious and reflex activities of 
` the mind has been found to be almost directly’ applicable to the evo- 
- lution and stimulation and organisation of the psychical powers of 
society and of humanity. I can recall having worked in the labora- 

tory of Münsterberg, in Freiburg, alongside of an Austrian student, a 
most learned man, who was bent.upon mastering experimental psycho- 
logy for the purpose of applying it to’social science and to the newer 

(Austrian) political economy of Béhm Bawerk and Menger and Wieser. 
Sociologists and even economists have joined the psychologists in praise 
of Weber and Fechner. One effect of this joint growth of sociology and 
psychology-upon psychology itself has been dn increased attention on 
‘the part of psychologists to the place of the social mind in developing 
the mind of the individual. As Mr. Stout says in his recent book on 
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psyckology, “The individual, in his intellectual progress, finds in 
language [as a “ social possession ”] paths already marked out for him, 
instead of having to find his way through a reckless labyrinth.” 

(4) The connection of what may be called scientific reform with 
psychology and ethics and pedagogy and a general philosophy of social 
efficiency and well-being is most apparent. The modern treatment 
of the “abnormal man,” of the’ abnormal classes of society, the 
recipients of charity, delinquents, tramps, parasites, the weak-minded 
and the insane, homeless children and juvenile offenders, aims not’so 
much at alleviation and punishment and confinement, as at cure and 
reformation and at restoration to efficiency and co-operation. “ There 
is no radical cure for degeneration but in a pure and sane family life, 
which disciplines the welcome and untainted child in the robust virtue 
of self-control, and in an unswerving allegiance to duty.” So writes 
Professor Giddings in his volume. An exhaustive study of the 
methods and schemes and institutions (state, municipal, voluntary) 
of reform bears out the conclusion arrived at by the investigation of the 
subjects of reform—of the pathological (?) members of society. So 
far.from driving the mind away from philosophy, the most painstaking 
study of the conditions of modern life in regard to tha struggle of 
society after its highest welfare, irresistibly forces home upon the mind 
the conviction thet the one thing needed in our modern life, the one 
thing to be recognised by our educators and legislators and priests, is 
a sound philosophy of life. The great majority of people still do not 
know how to live. The fact that wisdom still utters her voice in vain 
in the market-place and on the highways, and that those who do know 
the secret of life are unable to organise humanity into a truly moral 
kingdom, is still the cruz of social philosophy. All or nearly all our 
present educational methods are defective on the moral and physical 
sides. When philosophy and pedagogy learn that the will and not 
the intellect is the one thing in man’s life that in tke first place 
requires organisation, a great step will have been taken towards the 
application of philosophy to life and towards the organisation of life 
by a sound philosophy. 

Verily, philosophers have«in these last days been called upon to 
vindicate the existence of their science by applying it to the intro- 
duction of some sort of system and order into the chaotic region of 
social theories and social practice. The time has now come when an 
increasing number of the world’s recognised leaders in different 
departments of knowledge feel themselves called upon to enunciate 
out of the avenues of research with which they happen to be familiar 
their opinions upon the social question, just as it was the fashion in 

. the days of Stewart and Tait’s “ Unseen Universe” for men of recog- 
nised prominence in intellectual pursuits to confess to tha public their 
‘views upon the matter of religion. The echoes of the war of words 
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and opinions precipitated in 1894 by Mr. Kidd’s “Social Evolution ” 
have hardly died away, just as the memories are still fairly fresh of 

_ Mr. Huxley’s Romanes lecture on “ Evolution and Ethics.” And I 

cannot but think that Mr. Balfour’s recent book has a value from the 

standpoint of social philosophy that has not yet been adequately 

recognised. The two former writers suffered, as Mr. Balfour of 

course did not, from a lack of training in philosophical reflection. 

and the history of that reflection. Had Mr. Kidd known philosophy, 

he would not have been found so prostrate before the imaginary 

eighteenth-century opposition between egoism and altruism; and had 

Mr. Huxley really grasped the Berkeleyan and Kantian analysis 

of experience, he would not have been found so prostrate before 

that imaginary terrible opposition between nature and man, between 

nature and civilisation. Many of our most influential teachers , 
of philosophy of the last two generations in Great Britain, such as 

the late T, H. Green of Oxford and the present Master of Balliol, 

have been men who, by the ethical force of their personality and 

their personal efforts to relate the principles of an idealistic philosophy 

to life, stimulated their pupils, Toynbee, Alexander, Bonar, Ritchie, 

Jones, Muirhead, Mackenzie, and others to reflection upon the philo+ 

sophy of society. It would also be easy to show in the published 

writings of Professors Fraser and Seth of Edinburgh, Professor James 

of Harvard, the late Professor Gizycki of Berlin, Espinas and Fouillée 

of Paris, and many others a tendency to what Professor Seth in his 

recent volume of essays describes as “ humanism” in opposition to 

“ naturalism,” or “ethicism” in opposition to a too narrow “intel- 

lectualism.” Metaphysicians who are really bent, as every true 

metaphysician is, upon giving a reading of the world as we know 

it and find it to be in the actual relations of life, had better take note ' 
of all these things. It will repay them to do so. 

Comte used the word sociology as equivalent to social physics, a. 
science of the natural laws of co-existence and sequence that may be 
observed among social states and conditions. ‘He believed that states- 
men trained in the true spirit and principles of the positive philosophy 
could organise and guide society so as to ‘ameliorate the condition” 
of the majority of its members. J. S. Mill, who knew of the ideas 
of Comte and wrote a book upon Comte, was extremely interested in 
the idea of a science of human nature, and students of the “ Logic” 
will remember the importance that he attaches to the discussion of 
the methods incident to such a science. Like Comte, Mill believed 
that the “ backward state of the moral sciences could be remedied only 
by applying to them the methods of physical science duly extended: 
and generalised.” Herbert Spencer so strongly believes in a purely 
naturalistic and evolutionistic account of social phenomena that he 
- does not think statesmen can do very much in the way of interfering: 
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with the natural and actual course of social evolution. ' The closing 
chapters ‘of the third volume of his “ Principles of Sociology,” practi- 
cally-his last pages to the world, contain the most grave apprehen- 
sions about'the “near future.” Legislators and philanthropists are, 
in his eyes, working incalculable mischief, really delaying the inevitable 
transition to the next phase of social evolution by multiplying agencies 
that restrict the free development of the individual man. Lester 
Ward, the well-known American sociologist (really a botanist and 
zoologist by profession, and so not a man inclined to minimise the 
importance of naturalism and evolutionism) turned the. tide against 
Spencer by maintaining that human beings can by their volition and 
intelligence interfere in the natural struggle for life and transform the 
natural order (or disorder) into a social order. And his suggestions 
have borne frnit. The whole recent tendency (a phase of the spiritual 
reaction at present apparent in literature, art, philosophy, theology, 
and political science) of such sociologists as Tarde, Fouillée, Giddings, 
to make sociology a guasi-psychological science, dealing with the 
psychological laws exhibited in the creation of social sentiments and 
customs, of social tradition, opinion and choice, in the evolution of 
a social will and a social intellect—is against the tendency of the 
biological and naturalistic sociology to treat of social energy as 
merely a moving equilibrium or redistribution of certain measurable 
physical or vital forces. The American Academy of Political 
and Social Science published some years ago a paper by one of 
its members, Professor Patten, on the “ Failure of Biological Soci- 
ology.” ‘Whatever else a stable society is,” says M. Tarde in his 
“ Logique Sociale,” “it is not merely a tissue of interests in which 
certain positive interests outweigh in number and in farce other 
opposed interests; it is before everything else an interlacement 
of sympathetic sentiments” (un entrelacement de sentiments sym- 
pathiques). “There is no social activity that is not psychical 
activity,” maintains Professor Giddings, although distinctly insisting 
elsewhere in his volume that social process as psyehical process is 
doubtless limited by physical process, by.our physical environment. 
When we remember, however, with even Comte, that our so-called 
physical environment, ‘the nature that to the poet is “red in tooth 
and claw,” has been largely socialised through the action of man, 
through the association of human and ‘‘ sub-human” groups; when, 
we think of the extent to which science has given man control over 
mere natural force; when we reflect with the idealistic philosophers, 
that it is illogical and idle to think of Nature as existing “ apart 
from” or prior to mind, we may think of humanity as engaged in 
a victorious struggle, not only with its physical environment but with 
the anti-social forces (vice, parasitism, crime, degeneration, anarchy) 
that threaten its continued existence and development., - . 
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Our conception of sociology cannot but be partly determined by 
‘our underlying conception of the nature of the universe of mind and 
matter.’ The rise of the sociological idea itself cannot be understood 
save as part of that general transition in thought and practice from 
the individualism of the eighteenth century to the collectivism of the 
nineteenth century, with which the veriest tyro in the moral and political 
sciences is perfectly familiar. The sociology of to-day is partly a philo- 
sophical theory, partly a science, and partly a gospel about the ten- 
dencies of what is called social evolution ; itis a theory of the nature and 
development of the organisation that is called society, of the manifesta- 
tions in the actions of men of the principle of association. Consequently, 
no person can think of this very thing, association—of the undoubted 
fact that men, as we know them, are generally found associated together 
in groups for the pursuit of various ends—protection, perhaps, or con- 
quest, or the worship of a certain god, or the pursuit of wealth, or 
the realisation of a good life—without a philosophy of human life. 
What is essential and what is accidental in the bonds that unite men 
to their fellows? Or is individual welfare, or individual character, 
or self-development, after all, the only end of all’association? When 
we open work& upon sociology we find ourselves confronted with a 
perféct chaos of facts bearing upon such different, or at least separate, 
things as anthropology, ethnology, “ social statics,” social dynamics, 
the philosophy of history, social pathology, social evolution, the end 
of social effort, social reform, and go on. It is impossible to wade 
through all or most of these things without a philosophy. Nor will 
any wise person engage in any kind ‘of reform without some concep- - 
tion of ‘the true philosophy or purpose of human life. What a piece 
of assumption it is for any person, however well-disposed, to force, 
by private benevolence or state socialism or by compulsory education 
(civil or religious) his own conception of life and work upon some 
other human being who may appear to be beneath him in so¢ial 
station ! i 

In Brussels, in 1888, at the opening of the University, the rector, 
M. van der Rest, took “La Sociologie ” as the theme of his discourse ; 
and speaking of the plea of the sociological writer, M. de Greef, for the 
creation of, chairs and faculties of sociology, he characterised sociology 
as “a badly determined science that presents no well-defined line of 
demarcation from the moral and political sciences” and as a science 
whose possible doctrines were already provided for in existing chairs 
and faculties. While there is no reason in the world for ruling ‘out 
of a university any study that professes to devote itself to the con- 
sideration of facts of any order whatsoever (sociology is making its 
way in universities just as experimental psychology and biology ‘have 
done), it must be confessed that, owing to the peculiar evolution of 
the science to-day called sociology ; owing to the complex character of 
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its very constitution, no one who is maei vik general philosophy 
and with the outline facts and philosophy of such important sciences 
as psychology, biology, economics, and who is devoid of a deep and 
broad knowledge of the history of humanity, is at all prepared to 
understand the theory of social well-being or of the end to which | 
humanity in its social or organised capacity may be said to be 
approximating or advancing. 

It would not be difficult to prove from a dozen leading treatises on 
sociology that the stupendous task of correlating and organising the 
facts bearing upon the essential nature of social organisation and social 
evolution cannot but be a task of philosophy. The complete soci- 
ologist must be a philosopher, just as the complete philosopher, like 
Plato and Aristotle and Hegel, must be something of a sociologist, a 
man who can bring all human knowledge to bear upon the practice 
and development of mankind. Comte and Spencer are both regarded 
by the world at large as philosophers, however much the orthodox 
metaphysician may object to this classification: The sociology of both 
these men reduces itself to a kind of partial philosophy, and can be 
examined only in the light of certain philosophical principles, There 
are three main divisions of the contents of Mr. Spencer’s three volumes 
of sociology; the data of sociology, the inductions of sociology, the 
institutions of society (domestic, ceremonial, political, ecclesiastical, 
and industrial). The sections on the data and inductions of sociology, 
on the external and internal factors of social activity, and on the 
celebrated comparison of society to an organism, are matter of 
anthropology, psychology, and the philosophy of biology and physi- 
ology. The study of institutions comprises the whole history of 
civilisation. And the closing sections of the third volume, on the 
“ near future,” are conspicuously matter of the philosophy of history ; 
for all the factors of social life, the ethical as well as the economic, 
must be taken into account in attempting to ‘predict the future of 
society. That Comte’s sociology is a philosophy of history and of the 
human mind, is too well known to be discussed here. Professor 
Giddings’ volume on sociology begins with a section on the “ elements 
of social theory,” and closes with one on the relation of the psychical 
to the physical in social process—both matters of general philosophy. 
Its central sections, those on the evolution of society, are so much occu- 
pied with the effort to.effect a transition from sub-conscious to conscious 
process that they are highly speculative in character and dependent 
altogether upon the interpretation we are prepared to put upon the 
theory of evolution. Again, I take the volume of M. E. de Roberty 
from my shelf. Roberty is professedly a naturalistic, or positivistic, 
sociologist. I find the sections to be as follows: “ The Sociological 
Problem; ” “The Place of Sociology among the Sciences ;” “ The Divi- 
sions of Sociology ;” Connected Questions (!)—all of them aggressively 
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philosophical. And the book closes with a discussion of “the real - 
and the transcendent”! How vain it is to think that philosophy (as 
an eternal disposition of the human mind) can die out, even in clear- 
sighted, secular France! Schiffle’s ponderous work on the “ Structure 
. and Life of the Social Body” seems to be-an elaborate attempt to 
think of the life of society in terms of the traditional German meta- 
physic of nature and spirit and of the newer German experimental 
psychology—philosophy made concrete, indeed, but still philosophy. 
Similar things might be said of the treatises of de Greef, Fouillée, 
and Gumplowicz, and of the thousand and one monographs on sociology 
and the social question to be found in journals of philosophy, ethics, 

and sociology. But this is only natural. If sociology be the highest 
` of the sciences, as there seems to be every reason for regarding it to 
be (it is surely the highest thing we can think of, to apply all science 
to human life), we ought to see at once that its method must be 
philosophical—a critical and synthetical employment of all the 
methods of, all the sciences. 

The study and contemplation of the negative phenomena of degene- 
ration, dependency, delinquency, abnormality, parasitism, insanity, the 
instability of the human will, as has already been suggested, compel 
the sociologist to think as a philosopher. The writings of Ibsen, Zola, 
Nietzsche, Nordau, Huysmans, Verlaine, Hauptmann, Arno Holz, all 
speak of that paralysis and nervosity of thought and practice which is 
perhaps the peculiar characteristic of our time. How is the patho- 
logical condition of humanity to be thought? Is it thinkable? Can 
we ‘think it to be for ever incidental to human life? Doubtless; 
wherever there is life there is death. But is moral death or moral 
degeneration incident to moral life? Can any one group of men be 
perfect and happy, while others are imperfect and unhappy? How 
can modern liberalism, the liberalism of a Victor Hugo or the meliorism 
of a George Eliot, explain the fact that each age or generation seems 
to be only relatively, and not intrinsically, better than its predecessors ? 
Comte himself, who thinks of social evolution as “ only the final term 
of a progression which has continued from the simplest vegetables and 
animals” up to the “ ascendency ” of the ‘intellectual and moral,” 
tells us at the same time that this intellectual and moral ascendency 
can never be “ fully obtained ;” that, while our highest powers are in 
a “continuous state of relative development,” the “inversion of the. 
primitive (i.e. animal) economy can never be absolutely complete.” 
Thus, whether with the evolutionist we think of the pathological 
phenomena of human nature as survivals of past barbarism or animalism, 
or whether we believe, with Mr. Lester Ward, the American expositor 
of sociological meliorism, that there are no “ inherently bad” but only 
remediable and indefinitely improvable tendencies of human nature, 
we still must face the fact that social history and social progress 
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afford no warrant for thinking that the moral idea af complete 

personal development will ever be realised for all the members of the 

human society or family. Mere philanthropy will never usher in the : 

social millennium for the reason that even the best philanthropy is 

something of a moral insult to the recipient or subject of it. Nor is 

_ the faith in reason, faith in the ultimate reasonableness of men, of 
which the philosophers talk, a guarantee of the complete realisation 
among men of the moral ideal. Hegel and Browning speak as if any 
facts of human nature which seem to imply the non-existence of reason 
or goodness in the world are essentially illusory. But degenerate 
human beings cannot be explained away as illusory appearances ; they 
are still persons to the eyes of faith or love. There is enough reason 

` in the world to save it, but not enough moral power. The more one 
reflects, the more does one see that it is not so much the organisation 
of the reason of humanity,as the organisation of the will of humanity 
that the world stands in need of. When shall we have a Bacon who 
will sketch out for us the organisation of all the volitional powers of 
humanity? Sections of the world have been organised for particular 
interests by individuals and by collective agencies, but who will ever 
organise humanity as'a whole? Bacon certainly intended that the 
organisation of the world’s intellectual resources should be subservient 
to the will of humanity, to the control of man over his environment. 
Man will bave this power over his environment when he has power 
over himself, The sociologist is driven into philosophy by the fact of 
the discrepancy between the actual and the ideal state oz humanity ; 
for philosophy is supposed to be able to explain this discrepancy. And 
the philosopher ought to occupy himself somewhat with the main con- 
siderations of social philosophy or sociology, the theory of the organi- 
sation of the will of humanity. In the very effort of seeking to 
systematise the universe for the satisfaction of the intellect, we are 
impelled onwards from the task of the systematisation of the facts of 
science and art to the task of social philosophy, the organisation of 
the efforts of mankind in regard to their environment and themselves. 
Indeed, the organisation of the volitional force of mankind will have, 
by way of reaction, the most powerful effect upon philosophy itself. 
Many philosophers have been prone (the sociology of to-day shows 
this) to think of the‘social problem as the translation into practice of 
our intellectual systems—of what we know about the world, forgetting - 
largely the fact that complete insight into life will never be attained 
until the organisation of the productive or progressive or volitional 
(moral) forces of humanity has been accomplished. It is probably that 
inevitable tendency of intellectual men (a tendency whic is corrected 
to some extent by the study of economic or social philosophy) to 
think of scientific and philosophical questions out of relation to the 
organisation of the actual wants and actions of mankind, that led 
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Comte to give his moral priests of humanity a precedence over merely 
. Scientific men and financiers, and actually to call the intellect le plus, 
perturbateur of forces. “The Greek Utopia of a Reign of Mind (well 
called by Mr. Mill a pedantocracy) transmuted to modern metaphysical 
philosophy gained ground until its disturbing influences rendered it a 
fit subject for our judgment and sentence.” ' 
From the study of what to-day is called sociology or social philo- 
sophy the students of philosophy proper may learn to emancipate 
themselves from the shackles of the mere cosmology, or the mere sub- 
jective idealism, or the mere dialectic that has often been taken to be 
‘the essence of philosophy. The truths of cosmology and idealism and 
dialectic, the lesson of Protagoras and Kant and Berkeley, that the 
universe cannot be explained by impersonal atoms or merely animal 
intelligences, should be used by thinkers as only the first step to the 
more difficult task (attempted in different ways by Plato and Aristotle 
„and Christianity and Hegel and Comte) of discovering and establishing 
the true foundations of law and order and systematic progress in human 
society. The metaphysician, if he turn sociologist for the nonce, may 
easily learn to see in human nature and history and social progress that 
same play of apparently opposed and opposing-forces and points of 
view which fascinates him in Hegel’s “ Logic” and the more difficult 
of the Platonic “ Dialogues.” The American nation, for example, is 
ab the present moment advancing from an unlimited practical belief 
in the category of quantity (having and doing the “ big thing”) to a 
belief, purchased by dear experience, in the category of quality or 
measure, the idea that things (silver, eg.) and even men require to 
be judged by a standard or weighed in a balance. If humanity be 
indeed the highest outcome of the life of universal nature, then surely 
the very nature of reality, the meaning of reality for thought, may be 
‘most conclusively studied in the ethical and social life of man, in the 
"effort of man to govern himself morally and socially. Through the 
considerations of sociology, in other words (for the sociologist has 
actually invaded the arena of philosophy) the philosopher may again 
be led to the point of view of Socrates, the world’s typical philo- 
sopher, whose glory it was, in the oft-quoted words of Cicero, to have 
“ called philosophy down from the heavens to earth and introduced 
- it into the cities and houses of men.” 

Whether this be so or noi, philosophy must always maintain its 
birthright as queen of the sciences by allowing no extended discussion 
of the fundamental problems of human life to go on without its cog- 
nisance and direction. If she is silent, the sociologists will continue to: 
“cry out” in her name. But philosophy can never die. She can 
_ arise phoonix-like out of the ashes of the naturalism and the 
materialistic socialism that have been burnt by way of obsequies over 
the graves of the great thinkers of the close of the last century. The 
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` can proclaim, even now, that it is only natural that all tke learning of 
the present day, all the biology and all the study of origins, and all 
the comparative study of religions and cults and customs should have 
actually precipitated itself into a discussion of the philosophy of 
human life; which, to be sure, is as old a thing as humanity itself. 
And just as surely as out of the-tentative cosmology and practical 
philosophy of the Greeks there came in time the rounded idealism of 
Plato and Aristotle, so out of the various efforts that are to-day 
being made to systematise the social activities of man in thé light of 
the elemental instincts of his nature as man, as the heir of the ages 
and zons of the universe, will there come a new idealism and a realm 
. of moral truth that will on the one hand overturn the naturalism and 

the sensyalism of the hour, and on the other give new life to specu- 
lative philosophy itself. : 


` ‘Ageredere ô magnos (aderit jam tempus) honores, 
Cara deûm soboles, magnum Jovis incrementum ” ! 


Nor would the gain that philosophy might reap from sociology be 
greater than the gain that sociology might reap from philosophy. 
With the bare mention of a corollary and a suggestion that sociologists 
of to-day may derive from philosophy, the present paper may be brought 
to a conclusion. (1) The social philosophy of the future will begin 
where so-called evolutionistic philosophy has generally been content to 
end—with the fact of the moral control that is as real a fact in the 
simplest human society as is the fact of innervation or inhibition in 
the normal human braii. (2) Much of the loose talk about the 
fonctions of government that is heard from the upholders of 
naturalism and freedom in the regions of morals and politics is alike 
fatuous and irrelevant. Society is still a very long way from the 
ability to dispense with the coercive functions of government. Govern- 
ment is still the only agency that touches the lives of “all the 
individuals within a given territory.” Religious agencies fail to do 
this, and so do economic and philanthropic, 
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W” have agitated in England of late years fairly successfully for 
technical training for boys: I should like to agitate to-day in 
favour of agricultural instruction for girls. Nothing seems to me less 
adapted to the end we may be presumed to have in view than the 
education given to girls of every class whose homes lie in the country. 
‘No special provision whatever has been ‘made for their needs, either in 
elementary or in secondary schools. Take the case of a well-to-do 
farmer anxious to give his daughter every educational advantage 
` within his means. He sends her in all probability for a year or two 
to a boarding-school in some neighbouring town, where she is educated 
with town girls, impregnated with town ideas, fashioned on town 
models. Then she is sent home to the farmstead at seventeen or 
eighteen years of age with a smattering of more or less useless 
' accomplishments, an expensive taste in dress, and a probable yearning 
' for gentility. Even where the intellectual training, taken by itself, has 
been on a sound basis, no part of the education has been planned with 
a view to the pupil’s fature life, and the more fully she responds to it, 
the more completely is she placed out of harmony with her natural 
home surroundings. Is it a matter for surprise that she should 
despise both the duties and the pleasures of country life, that all her 
hopes should centre upon a career in London, and that in many cases 
‘she should decline to live at home on any terms? With a soul above 
butter-making and poultry-rearing, she elects to join the vast crowd 
of teachers and governesses who clamour desperately for ill-paid , 
situations at every educational agency. 
And where the daughters of our yeomen and farmers and country 
clergy set the example, it is only natural that those in a humbler rank 
in life should follow in their wake. In spite of their splendid 
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physique, their healthy love of outdoor pursuits and athletic exercises, 
Englishwomen have hitherto shown no aptitude for agricultural 
employment. It is not intended to deny that women work in the 
fields at harvest time, or that some farmers’ wives co-operate adequately 
with their husbands in dairy and poultry-yards, but Englishwomen, 
as a body, bave hitherto taken no initiative in agricultural directions ; 
they have developed no farm industry of their own; they have shown 
no special capacity for any one branch. To be quite honest, our 
farmers’ daughters and women of the middle classes generally living 
in the country have been apt to think themselves superior to butter- 
making and poultry-rearing, save in a purely amateurish fashion ; 
they have not realised as they might the dignity and beauty of 
healthy farm life; they have not grasped the pecuniary profit that 
lay so ready to their hand; and those who have been best educated, 
and were consequently best fitted for the task, have been the first to 
turn aside and apply their talents in other directions. 

For my part, I am convinced that the’ fault lies not with Hnglish- 
women as a race, but with the only education that has hitherto lain 
within their reach. Excellent as it may have been within its limits, 
it has been founded on too narrow a basis. It has given mere book- 
learning—an education for those who labour with their heads rather 
than with their, hands. Until quite recently it has given very little 
practical preparation for daily life, and it has neglected altogether the 
special needs of our agricultural population. The criticism holds 
good equally of our high schools and our elementary schools, and of 
all intermediate scholastic establishments. The aspiration of every 
clever elementary scholar is to earn her parchment, of every high- 
school girl, who has to gain her livelihood, to be in her turn a teacher 
or governess. The whole atmosphere of the class-room has tended to 
foster girlish ambitions in certain well-defined grooves, and intellectual 
quickness has been of infinitely greater moment than general capacity. 
Thus, both by the tendencies and the limitations of the education they 
. have received, our female workers above the domestic servant class 
have been driven into certain narrow channels which have long since 
proved inadequate for the numbere that have essayed to take 
advantage of them. And so in London and in all our large provincial 
cities we have a vast army of women of all ranks and ages, struggling 
to earn a livelihood as teachers, governesses, type-writers, cashiers, 
bookkeepers, secretaries, shorthand-writers, overstocking the labour- 
market and underselling each other, until it is only the specially 
gifted or the exceptionally fortunate who can earn a living at all. 
And to make matters worse, as though life were not sufficiently 
difficult for those town girls who by the circumstances of their birth 
have no other occupations open to them, hundreds—nay, thousands of 
country girls from all parts of England, crowd every year to London 
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to join in the struggle for what is regarded as a genteel method of 
earning a livelihood. I do not deny that some succeed, that some 
support themselves, and send from time to time much valued help to 
those at home; but I know that many fail, that many lose their 
health, and that many more drag out a cramped and anxious 
existence in lonely lodgings or comfortless boarding-houses, and are 
thankful in old age to find a refuge in some governesses’ institute or ` 
home for decayed gentlewomen. ‘Those of a humbler rank in life are 
to be found ending their days in our metropolitan workhouses. It is 
only those with some experience of our Poor-law who know the 
numbers of inmates who have to be “ passed” to country districts, 
and these, of course, do not include those who have lived in any one 
metropolitan parish sufficiently long to have acquired a legal residence. 
The simple truth is, that the feminine labour-market in London is 
. grossly overstocked ; that the openings for women are barely sufficient 
for the urban population, and are utterly insufficient for the vast 
yearly influx of would-be workers from the country. 

What, then, is our surplus female population to do? The town, 
it is clear, does not need their services; but to me it is equally clear 
that the country needs them badly, if only—and this is the crux of 
the whole matter—our women were trained to do the work that lies 
ready to hand. We are all familiar with the bitter cry of the tenant 
farmer, unable to meet his obligations by the produce of his land, 
and with that chronic disease known as agricultural depression, We 
are often gravely informed that agriculture cannot be made to pay in 
England at all. Meanwhile our women stand aside from the contro- 
versy as though they had no responsibility in the matter. Yet what 
are the facts? Our eggs, our butter, our pouliry, our hams, our 
fruit all come to us from abroad in ever-increasing quantities, and 
millions of pounds a year, the vast proportion of which might and 
ought to go into our farmers’ pockets, pass instead to the peasants 
and farmers of France, Belgium, Holland, and Northern Germany. 
No one suggests that agriculture cannot be made to pay in these 
countries. And yet in Belgium, at any rate—and I prefer to restrict 
what I say to Belgium, as it is only there that I have studied the 
agricultural question—neither the soil, nor the climate, nor even the 
system of land tenure differs fundamentally from our own. As regards 
race, the Flemings have more points of contact with the Anglo-Saxons 
than any other European nation. The one essential difference lies in 
the fact that Flemish women are splendid agriculturists, and that their 
practical capacity for the work is being trained and developed in admir- 
able technical schools and colleges specially equipped for the purpose. 
It is to a large extent through their women that. agriculture, dairy- 
farming, and market-gardening succeed in Belgium to-day, and it is 
I am afraid, mainly through our women that they fail with us. 
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The Belgian Government has given’ proof of much sagacity in the 
manner in which during the last few years it has developed technical 
education for boys and girls all over the country. The great merit 
of the policy, which has received a fresh impulse under the personal 
supervision of the present Minister of Labour, M. Nyssens, lies in the 
fact that it is not a cut-and-dried scheme imposed by: a central 
department, but that the initiative and the management have been 
left to private or to local enterprise. Thus in every case the school 
corresponds to the special need of the. district in which it is situated, 
and wherever a satisfactory start has been made the Government has 
come forward with a yearly grant from the Treasury, which is usually 
supplemented by the provincial and communal authorities, answering 
roughly to our county and district councils, The scheme has shown 
marvellous vitality ; hundreds of these schools and technical classes 
exist to-day, scattered over the country, and every year they grow in 
numbers and in popularity. They are coming to be regarded more 
and more as the natural and necessary complement of elementary and 
even of secondary education. The domestic and professional schools 
for girls have long enjoyed a high reputation, and our own house- 
wifery classes, recently instituted by the London School Board with 
so much success, have been copied in the main from Belgian models. 
But it is only of recent years that the scheme has been completed by 
the addition of agricultural training. In many rural centres in 
Belgium to-day gratuitous instruction in dairy-work is provided 
throughout the summer to the peasant population. The course usually 
lasts three months, and is open to all girls over fifteen years of age, a 
practical class being limited, as in all the Belgian domestic and pro- 
fessional schools, to six or eight. For girls of a somewhat higher 
social position, for the daughters of tenant farmers and “ petits pro- 
pridtaires "—for the very class, in fact, for which we in England have 
as yet made no practical provision whatever—a system of agricultural’ 
colleges’ is springing up which cannot fail to exert a far-reaching 
influence on the future prosperity of Belgium, The largest and at 
present the best-equipped of these is the college at Heverlé, near 
Louvain, and, as it seems to me to represent the very type of school 
of which we in England stand in need, a few details concerning its 
main features may not be devoid of interest. 

. The farmer of Flanders.or Brabant who sends his little daughter 
to Heverlé to finish her education has every reason to congratulate 
himself on the result, She will return to him not, indeed, with 
accomplishments, unless he has specially stipulated that she should 
learn the piano, but with a’ good general education, a thorough 
theoretical and practical knowledge of dairy-work, including the 
making of cheese and butter, and, at his option, of poultry-rearing, 
pig-feeding, or bee-keeping. She will be entirely competent to keep 
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the farm accounts, and will have some sound elementary knowledge 
of ‘agriculture in general, rotation of crops, manures, &c.; she will be 
proficient in all household duties, washing and ironing, cleaning, 
mending, and plain cooking, and, what is of even greater importance, 
she will have been thoroughly imbued with a sense of the dignity of 
domestic labour, and will have acquired the habit of turning her hand 
to any form of useful work. At Heverlé there are 750 pupils, and, 
although the present almost palatial premises have only been opened 
a couple of years, numbers of applications for admittance have been 
already refused for want of room. This fact alone shows how highly 
the advantages of the training are appreciated by those for whom it 
is intended. The staff consists of some sixty Sisters, all those actually 
engaged in teaching being certificated, and the whole place is a model 
of neatness and Flemish cleanliness. The school fees are but £12 a - 
year, a sum almost inconceivably small according to English ideas. 
Yet there is nothing bare or poverty-stricken about the place. On 
the contrary, the spacious class-rooms and corridors, the polished 
parquet floors, the white-curtained cubicles, give it an air of comfort, 
almost of luxury. The low fees are, in truth, a triumph of good 
management such as we in England could never hope to equal, and 
may be attributed in part to the large numbers, and in part to the 
fact that, as regards all garden and farm produce, the school is entirely 
self-supporting. ; 

Children are taken at Heverlé at any age, but the most usual, and 
that which is preferred by the school authorities, is thirteen or four- 
teen. The first year is generally devoted to improving a girl’s general 
education and imbuing her with the spirit of the house, and the 
remaining three to definite technical or agricultural training. No 
girl who has to earn an independent livelihood can derive full benefit 
from the institution unless she remains until she is eighteen, or even 
older, but a couple of years will effect a great deal where the pupil 
is simply fitting herself for a useful home-life. Every girl makes her 
own bed, and has complete charge of her own cubicle and her own 
clothes, and takes her turn in the ordinary domestic, duties of the 
honse, waiting at table, washing-up, cooking and light laundry-work. 
' The younger girls, while still following the ordinary school course, 
have theoretical and practical lessons every afternoon for two hours in 
domestic economy, drawing, needlework, and cutting-out. After 
fifteen the whole day is devoted to professional training, the town 
girls learning dressmaking, book-keeping, drawing, &c., and the 
country girls going through the various agricultural courses. 

And if the inside of the institute is admirable, the outside presents 
a series of delightful features. The college is splendidly situated on 
rising ground in the midst of a large estate. The gardens are natu- 
rally on an immense scale, supplying, as they do, fruits and vegetables 
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for some eight hundred persons, „There are not only acres of turnips . 
and cabbages and other homely vegetables, but very large vineries, 
and tomato and cucumber houses. ‘Thus a complete course in prac- 
tical horticulture, not excepting the management of fruit-trees, can 
be included in the school curriculum. In one corner of the estate are 
the poultry-runs, containing eight or ten different breeds of fowls, 
and among the fruit-trees stand long rows of beehives. The farm 
is fitted with all the most recent appliances; cattle of various breeds, 
sheep, and pigs are all reared. Three of the Sisters are certificated 
teachers for dairy and farm work, but a theoretical course on agri- 
culture, and also courses on bee-keeping and poultry-rearing, ‘are 
given by certificated male teachers from Louvain. In the dairy, the 
various systems in use in different parts of the country for separating 
the milk are all taught, and different churns are in use. No less 
than eighteen kinds of cheese are made. The full dairy course lasts 
a year, but a short three months’ course is also given. In all the 
branches of study examinations are held under Government super- 
vision, and certificates granted, so that every girl can leave at eighteen 
fully equipped for her life’s work, and freed from the necessity of 
going through a further apprenticeship. 

At a boarding-school for young ladies at Overyssche, not far from 
Brussels, there is both a domestic and an agricultural section, under 
the direction of six certificated Sisters. The latter is planned for 
twelve pupils; a speciality is made of dairy-work, and two courses of 
five months each are given in the year. The Superioress writes to 
me that every year ten or twelve of their pupils successfully pass their 
Government examination. 

The daily life in these Belgian schools, alternating between theoretic 
work in the class-rooms and practical work in farm or garden, must 
appeal to every one as singularly healthy and attractive. It sug- 
gests wide possibilities for our girls in agricultural directions. Dairy- 
work, poultry-rearing, bee-keeping, fruit and flower growing are all 
brought within the sphere of a woman’s activities. And not alone of 
our farming class, but of all women of every rank in life living in 
the country. Very many ladies nowadays are under the necessity of 
adding to their modest incomes, and I can imagine no more pleasant 
way for those with country homes than by taking up some agricultural 
pursuit in a practical and scientific spirit. Who would hesitate - 
between the pleasure of manipulating butter in a clean, sweet dairy 
and the weary toil of working a typewriter ten hours a day in a stuffy 
London office, when once it was realised that one is as profitable as 
the other? And I must protest against the prevailing impression that 
education is not turned to so good an account in the former as in the 
latter case. When we remember how keen modern competition is in 
every sphere of work, how closely the market must .be watched to 
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reap advantage from every favourable circumstance, and how much 
forethought’ it requires to be prepared for any emergency that -may 
arise, it is clear that a woman of culture and keen intelligence will 
possess an incalculable advantage over her less well-endowed sister. 
Yet, even for her, and certainly for all girls of only average ability 
and education, it is useless nowadays to venture into the market with- 
out technical training. Women with a living to earn cannot afford to 
buy their experience, and few possess the initiative and perseverance 
necessary to push forward an undertaking amid adverse circumstances. 
Moreover, though it is not essential that women should do all the 
rough and hard work for themselves, it is essential that they should 
know, even to the smallest details, how it is to be done. The eye of 
the mistress should never be absent, and in matters in which the 
margin of profit is small it is quickly frittered away by an untrained 
servant who will not trouble about what to the uninitiated appear to 
be petty trifles. On my visit to the college at Heverlé, I was much 
struck by a little Belgian nun who was seeing to the feeding of the 
pigs as we made the round of the farm. With her serge habit tucked 
up beneath a large blue apron, she passed from sty fo sty, followed 
by a sturdy labourer bearing heavy pails of hog-wash. She herself 
opened each trap-door, saw the right measure of food poured into the 
trough, shut down the door again, gave a quick glance to the pigs, 
and passed on. This was what she taught her pupils to do, and it is 
by supervision such as this thet our thrifty Flemish housewife makes 
her profits. Again, although women are endowed by nature with 
many gifts which would seem to point them out for agricultural work 
—a quick eye, neat fingers, and a capacity for detail—they do lack 
as a rule those qualities of punctuality and unflinching regularity, 
that sense of the sanctity of a business engagement with which 
neither health nor weather may be allowed to interfere, which are 
essential attributes of commercial success. These, I feel sure, would 
be indirectly developed in women by regular training and a fuller 
and more scientific appreciation of their own work. 

The question is really one of national importance. With each recur- 
ring season we become more and more dependent on foreign countries for 
the supply of all the necessaries of life, and year by year an ever-growing 
number of English acres fall out of cultivation. Meanwhile our sisters 
and daughters clamour for fresh spheres of activity, for greater facilities 
for attaining to economic independence. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the whole agricultural field lies open before them. I venture to 
think that, with training, many of the impoverished Irish ladies who 
by the fall in their rents some years ago were compelled to have 
recourse to public charity, might have earned at least a small com- 
petence on their Irish estates by flower-growing or poultry-rearing: 
Unfortunately in their case there were neither facilities for the needful 
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instruction, nor that healthy public feeling which would have allowed. 
them to turn to agricultural employment without loss of dignity in 
the eyes of their neighbours. For country-bred women possessed of 
a little capital dairy-farmiog ought to offer a splendid opening, Only 
the other day I heard with infinite pleasure of two maiden ladies in 
the South of England who, instead of leading a retired and idle 
existence on a small income, had rented a dairy-farm for themselves, 
and had also become lecturers on dairy-work under the county 
council. They are doing well, and are thoroughly happy in their 
active, useful lives, Such women could also do good work and add 
to their incomes by taking lady-pupils. With the richest pasturage in 
the world, it is within common knowledge that there are whole rural 
districts in England in which it is impossible to buy good fresh butter. 
Simply no one knows how to make it. The opening for energetic, 
scientifically trained dairywomen lies here ready to hand. Dairy-work 
is essentially clean; it requires.great nicety and precision, and the 
newer processes and machinery have rendered the manual work quite 
within the powers of any woman of average health. A cognate 
industry, waiting for development at feminine hands, is that of soft 
cheeses. This was pointed out by Lady Georgina Verncn in a very 
instructive paper that she read at the Women’s Confererce, presided 
over last summer by the Countess of Warwick at Earl’s Court. These 
cheeses are largely eaten and appreciated abroad, but as for the most 
part they cannot be kept long enough for exportation, and as English 
farmers have never studied the art of making them, the taste for them 
has not become widely spread in England. It is anticipated, however, 
that a ready market would be found for them, at hotels and London 
clubs, 

For fresh eggs there is an almost limitless demand. In London, 
it is often impossible to obtain new-laid eggs fer breakfast in the’ 
winter at any price, and we are reduced to the stale Belgian variety 
and to marvelling at the incapacity of our country people. Many 
persons, it is true, keep poultry, but how many make it pay? Yet, 
unlike most industries in our days, poultry-keeping can be carried on 
profitably on a small scale if it is done on scientific principles. A 
friend of my own in Yorkshire with half an acre of land, and at-an 
original outlay of £3, adds from £30 to £40 a year to her income by 
poultry and turkey rearing. It is quite a mistake to suppose that the 
millions of'eggs imported yearly from France and Belgium come from 
large poultry farms. They come mainly from the peasant owners of 
a few hectares of land, who add the keeping of fowls to their other avoca- 
tions. So, too,.the peasantry of Switzerland devote their spare moments 
to the keeping of bees—a most profitable investment—with the result 
that millions of pounds of honey are exported every year to England. 
It is difficult to see why we should not produce our own eggs and 
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honey, except that, as a nation, we have always shown a singular 
incapacity for those minor industries by which great fortunes, it is 
true, cannot be made, but which add incalculably to the prosperity of 
the working classes. Possibly it may be reserved for women to clear 
us from the reproach in the future. 

When we turn to practical methods of developing. feminine capa- 
cities in an agricultural direction, the outlook is by no means a gloomy - 
one. We have the means all ready to hand, sufficient at least for 
the moment, in the technical education committees of the county 
councils. Very little, it is true, has been done by them so far in 
strictly agricultural directions; only here and there dairy classes have 
been formed (a course lasting, as a rule, only a fortnight instead of 
three months, as in Belgium), but it may safely be assumed that, if once 
a popular demand for such classes were made, they would quickly be - 
forthcoming. The matter rests mainly with the people themselves. , 
Unfortunately, a great deal of.apathy exists in the very centres which 
would benefit the most by the teaching, and classes when proposed 
have frequently fallen through for want of pupils. Possibly some 
improvement might be effected if the county councils could engage 
peripatetic lecturers to give a preliminary address on the advantages 
of technical training in order to arouse interest in-any place where it 
was proposed to open a new class. Women’s associations of every 
political colour, the organisers of mothers’ meetings, temperance 
societies, &c., might all be enlisted in the good work of creating a 
popular demand for technical instruction. Rich women living in 
the country might do much by lending their barns or rooms, and ` 
organising classes for their poorer neighbours. 

Swanley College has shown us what can be done for girls of the 
upper classes in relation to horticulture. Unfortunately, the fees at 
Swanley are so high-as to be practically prohibitive for the very class 
who most need the instruction, and as a matter of fact, very few of 
the students, save the holders of county council scholarships, have 
adopted gardening as a profession at all. What we need in every 
county in England, and what I would plead for, is something far less 
genteel than Swanley, some college on the same level of comfort and 
refinement as the great school at Heverlé, for which the fees need not 
surely exceed £30 a year, even with inferior British management, and 
in connection with which the county council could start a scheme of 
free scholarships obtainable by attendance at local classes. The 
British Dairy Institute at Reading is a good model to copy as far at 
least as one branch of the training is concerned. Here both long and 
short courses in dairy-work, dairy-farming, and poultry-rearing are 
given; the instruction appears to be thoroughly practical and to cover 
a great deal of ground, and-it is encouraging to know that out of 
142 students who received instruction last year no less than 92 were 
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“women. But I would deprecate any attempt for the present to start 
-agricultural training on a large scale, A great deal of preparatory 
labour needs to be brought to a successful issue first, and this new 
-conception of women’s rightful sphere must be given time to filter 
down into the minds of those who, from the circumstances of their 
lives, are least amenable to fresh ideas. It is useless to expect women 
in any numbers to take up agricultural employment as long as it is 
-considered less lddylike than any urban oocupation. The false impres- 
sions prevalent concerning the relative values of practical and intel- 
lectual work, which are the direct outcome of our school teaching, must 
first be effaced, and the public educated to a due appreciation, of the 
‘dignity and beauty of farm-life. Meanwhile the county council 
‘committees can lay a foundation in elementary training and pave the 
way towards a more advanced teaching, which will certainly be called 
for a few years hence. 

This whole question of agricultural employment for women is, so to 
“speak, in the. air. It has emerged somewhat suddenly from the sea 
of future possibilities, and is fast developing into one of the social 
questions of the day. It has found an enthusiastic champion in the 
‘Countess of Warwick, who has elaborated an ambitious scheme com- 
bining both a college and an agricultural settlement. Among women 
workers of all shades of thought, there appears to be a general con- 
viction that it is in agricultural employment that the economic inde- 
pendence of our surplus female population is largely to be sought in 
the future. And as a solution of one of the chronic problems of 
` English social life, it possesses the advantage of making both for health 
and for the sanctity of family life. In our zeal for progress and 
independence we are apt to forget in England that the family is the 
matural unit round which society revolves, and that family life cannot 
be preserved without a certain amount of deliberate and appreciative 
effort. On this point, I am old-fashioned enough to feel that the 
sending away of daughters at an early age from the family hearth to 
earn a living among strangers is a pis aller, a regrettable necessity of 
‘ our social system, and that any development which allows girls to 
follow an active and remunerative occupation while living under the 
paternal roof will make both for individual happiness and social 
morality. Once argued, the advantages of agricultural employment 
are so convincingly apparent as scarcely to need a detailed statement. 
Yet the fact remains that those who advocate it are putting them- 
selves in opposition to the whole tendency of industrial life in England 
during the present century. And to do this successfully will demand ' 
an active and ceaseless “propaganda, ° 

Vireinia M. CRAWFORD. 


THE SALVATION ARMY: 
A NOTE OF WARNING. 


“O Heavens! if we saw an army ninety 
thousand strong maintained and fully equipt, 
in continual real action and battle against 
Chaos, Necessity, Stupidity . . fighting 
and incessantly spearing down and destroy- 
ing Falsehood, Nescience, Delusion. Dis- 
order, and the Devil and his Angels!” 

7 —CARLYLE, “Past and Present.” 


NOBLE wish, and surely almost prophetic of the Salvation 
Army! Yət a Wesleyan Methodist, on leaving one of our 
services some years ago, remarked to the friend who accompđhnied him, 
“ That’s Methodism gone to seed!” which would, I have no doubt, 
be news for most people who had not noticed that Methodism was 
getting seedy, and fancied that the Salvation Army was quite another 
‘thing. Every movement within the realm of Christianity is perhaps 
indebted to preceding ones, and all contain the same living seed—Jesus 
Christ. But Sir Oracle was wrong. ‘The Salvation Army is’ not 
degenerate Methodism. ‘It bears evidences of genuineness and origin- 
ality writ large upon it. It came into existence because of a need, 
and has in some bort answered it. It propagates no new fanatical doc- 
trines, but preaches Christ crucified, Its developments have been, on . 
the whole, rational and beneficent, and it has displayed considerable 
adaptability. In short, without making any comparison as to what 
may be termed quality, it is as true a movement as Methodism itself, 
and so entirely original that it approximates i in a remarkable way to 
Carlyle’s ideal host. 

The world, as was to be expected, has given the Salvation Army.a 
very mixed reception. It has been satirised, ostracised, eulogised. 
High and low, learned and unlearned, have opposed or defended it. 
Huxley girded at its ‘‘ corybantic ™ religion, and charged full tilt against 
its social wing; Bradlaugh waxed wroth over its “ drums and tramp- 
lings”; whilst, on the other hand, Jowett, of Oxford, praised, it in 
his own judicious way, and Farrar is still the eloquent champion of 
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_imuch of its work. ‘ Skeletons” have caricatured and ‘persecuted 
it; the Church of England has imitated it, and Royalty blessed it. 
And yet though all tongues wag concerning this new, robustious thing 
under the sun, really discriminating views of the Salvation Army are 

` by no means plentiful. With some truth: it may be said that our 
enemies batter us and our friends flatter us. And we Salvationists, 
looking through the glasses of our foes, honestly fail to see what they 
appear to see, and are sometimes almost as much bewildered over the 
highly-coloured spectacles of our friends. We have scarcely learned 
to use our own eyes, to examine and judge for ourselves, and have 
very little idea of the true proportions, the strength and weakness, the 
possibilities and dangers of the Salvation Army. What may be called 
“public opinion” has no existence amongst us. There is no open 
discussion of matters affecting the welfare of the organisation, such 
as we find in other religious bodies. We have, indeed, what are 
called ‘ officers’ councils” and ‘soldiers’ councils,’ but the title is a 
misnomer. What is meant is “ officers and soldiers counselled.” The 
Salvation Army, like every other institution, is imperfect, but, under 
the domination of the military idea and in the name of loyalty, we 
appear to have all agreed to keep silence concerning thé disquieting 
symptoms and weak places existing in it. This is unfortunate, and 
may in itself constitute one of our gravest perils. And really there 
is no occasion for it. Bad men and bad institutions rightly fear 
examination, but the Salvation Army is sound enough and strong 
enough to profit by an honest exchange of opinion amongst its mem- 
bers in their councils and publications. 

, The writer's main object in this: article is to strike a note of warning 
in regard to certain tendencies and dangers that are revealing them- 
selves in the Salvation Army. He has had a-dozen years experience 
of its ordinary evangelical work, and is simply an unpaid soldier or 
member. He is taking it for granted that his readers have a general 
idea of the character and scope of Salvation Army enterprises, and are 
agreed as to their beneficence, even though they may disagree as to 
their wisdom. 

Before entering upon my subject proper, however, perhaps I may be 
allowed to sketch very briefly a few notable characteristics of the 
organisation and its members that have impressed me. 

The dominant notes in the Salvation Army are earnestness a 
joy. The Salvationist, like Ibsen’s creation “ Brand,” sees soul and 
body where others see body, and perhaps soul; but,-unlike Brand, he 
cannot help being happy, for Christ has appeared to him at the 
beginning of his religious experience. For let people say what they 
may about “irreverence” and about “ dragging religion in the gutter,” 
members of the Army have a genuine spiritual experience, and are in 
reality as reverent in spirit as other Christians. We are rough at 
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times, and harsh, and occasionally mix things up—-the trivial with 
the sacred, For instance, we were gravely told in the War Cry 
recently of a dying Salvationist who “passed triumphantly away 
waving one of the first silk handkerchiefs sold by the Army!” But, 
notwithstanding our crudities and oddities, there is amongst us as a 
whole a clear realisation of the power and presence of God, and of our 
‘ own demerits, along with a sincere desire to shape our lives according 
to the divine will. 

It is impossible to be in the Salvation Army without feeling that 
the ruling passion there is for seeking and saving the lost. This 
accounts for its warm religious atmosphere. We are not only pro- 
vided with opportnnities for doing good, but also with a genial zone 
to do it in—a fact that will be appreciated by those who have to 
carry on any sort of work in the face of indifference or contempt. 

Another thing that has impressed me is the presence in the Army 
of much elementary religion and much deep spirituality. A student. 
of the Epistles will note how the most elementary moral axioms alter- 
nate there with the profoundest Christian doctrines. There is that 
in our organisation which constantly reminds one of this trait in the 
apostolic writings. The Salvation Army carries the Gospel to the- 
most debased and ignorant, and it also unfurls a high standard of 
. holy living. It has within its ranks those'who have been saved: 

from the power of gross habits, and has also choice spirits very 
many, men and women of saintly character. It has to feed many 
babes and nurture many who know something of “the deep things 
of God.” 

Then look at the sensible recognition by the Salvation Army of 
woman's right to do what she has capacity for! 

I should think that one-half of our number are women. Many of 
them fill positions of considerable responsibility, and one, Mrs. Bram- 
well Booth, successfully administrates a great and difficult work. 

‘hen think of the Army’s cosmopolitanism. In England Hodge 
and John Artisan, arrayed in jerseys, may be seen hobnobbing with 
converted Hindoos and others of that ilk who have come from the 
ends of the earth to take part in some great gathering of Salvationists, 
and to assist in the work of converting British heathens. And if an 
English Salvationist lands in any part of the world where the “ yellow, 
red, and blue” of the Salvation Army has made its appearance, he 

. will receive the same hearty welcome as his foreign comrades receive 
who land in England. It cannot be a matter of indifference that. 
there is at work in various parts of the world, and among the classes 
where race-hatreds are perhaps strongest, an organisation that has 
caught the Christian note of universal brotherhood, and is seeking to 
dissolve the barriers that exist between nations. 
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Then much might be said about what may be termed the romance 
of Salvation Army work. For instance, Mary—once, we will sup- 
pose, your cook—having fallen in with the Army and got converted, 
left your service to your regret, became an officer, and is now in 
India. You have never passed through the Red Sea, or admired the 
scenery of Ceylon, or gazed on the sored Ganges, or come in contact 
with Oriental races and civilisations! Well, she, your erstwhile cook, 
has, and had some intelligent conception of it,too! As she tells the story 
of Jesus, the native people throng round to listen, whilst priests and 
pundits learned in the immemorial wisdom of India stand respectfully 
by. In a modest way she is a religious leader, a teacher of truth, a 
reconciler of East and West. ‘Since she joined the Sa-vation Army 
there have come to her joys, friendships, providences, compensations, 
consolations. She attributes, them to the doing of God’s will. And 
she is one of multitudes who, humanly speaking, have found whatever 
of good, and wonder, and beanty has come into their lives through 
the Salvation Army. 

in proceeding to deal with some of our dangers as an organisation, 
or tendencies that may develop’ into dangers, I would call attention 
to the constitution of the Salvation Army: It is a voluntary associa- 
tion organised and carried on somewhat after the manner of a 
“ killing” army. Its General possesses absolute authority within 
the domain of its operations, and, acting through the Chief of the 
Staff, issues orders and regulations for the movement throughout the 
world. He holds in trust all Salvation Army properties, for the pur- 
‘poses of the work. He even appoints his successor. It need hardly 
be said that the practical work of administration is done by the Chief 
of the Staff and headquarters officials alae as representing the 
supreme authority. 

The parallel between the Salvation meta and an ordinary army is 
not a perfect one, because, whilst the fourteen or fifteen thousand paid 
officers amongst us, who devote all their time to the work, may be 
considered as under effectual control, the members or soldiers, whilst 
being expected, of course, to carry out the rules that apply to their 
position, do that of their own free will, and devote just what spare 
time they choose to the service of the Salvation Army. ; 

It will have already been gathered from what I have said that they 
have no regulating voice in the affairs of the organisation—no voting 
powers, no right to deal with mattérs even the most local. 

Now, autocratic authority, and in military form, is surely a remark- 
able thing in a religious organisation. It seems to me that such 
authority makes its appeal to fear rather than to love. It tends to 
summary action and to the suppression of legitimate opinion. It 
will not bend to compromise; it dare not admit mistakes. And in 
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the present case, however wise and good our leaders may be, mistakes — 
occur, offences arise, injustice is sometimes done. 

The Salvation Army thus presents one or two curious features, 
Compésed of voluntary members, it is yet ruled after a military 
fashion, Its authorities ask obedience in all matters affecting its 
work and discipline, and yet cannot impose penalties, ecclesiastical or 
otherwise, for disobedience. They can only appeal to conscience, or 
to a sense of loyalty, or to a fear of ulterior consequences. They 
make large demands upon the main body of the Army, guided only 
by their own sense of justice or fitness. Between authority, there- 
fore, containing tendencies such as I have described, aiming to be 
real, and yet in a large measure unable to enforce its demands-—and 
the voluntary element subject to great pressure from above ; its rights 
unrecognised ; without administrative powers; and yet able to free 
itself at will from authority—between these two, I say, how easily 
may conflicts occur! and with what disastrous results possibly ! 

A certain corps, where flourishing work used to be carried on, has 
been almost ruined, because an impression gained ground in it that our 
authorities, in the matter of a bequest, acted unrighteously, though 
legally. I think I understand how it happened. Authority took one 
view of the matter, the local society another. Authority, of course, 
carried the day, and the docal members, stung by a sense of what 
they considered injustice, and unable to defend themselves in a con- 
stitutional way, could only protest and leave. Now, if their position 
had been less one of mere subjection, and if they had been able to 
appoint one of their number to represent their case in some court, - 
where the matter could have been calmly considered, there might 
have been a much happier ending to the dispute. As it is, the corps 
is wrecked and the good name of the Salvation Army destroyed 
throughout a whole district. Autocratie government may do fairly 
well in calm weather, but when storms arise there is only a step 
between autocracy and anarchy ; and, whilst religious zeal has made 
a kind of truce between the autocratic and voluntary elements in the 
Salvation Army, there will have to be, for perpetual reconciliation, 
not only very judicious exercise of power on the part of authority, 
but also a wise recognition of the rights and privileges naturally 
associated with the voluntary element. In short, I think that the 
members of the Salvation Army ought to have some share in the 
administration of it. Perhaps it sounds absurd to speak of soldiers 
having a voice in the affairs of an army. In this case, however, it 
must be remembered that the soldiers of the Salvation Army help to 
build barracks and maintain officers as well as do the work. Practically, 
they (along with the public) provide the sinews of war—and fight the 
battles! It seems just, therefore, that they should have power to deal 
with matters that affect their own societies, at the very least. Besides, 
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if a person is given a regulating voice- in anything, his interest is 
deepened, his sense of responsibility quickened, and whatever of 
wisdom or experience he possesses is placed at the public service. 

The Salvation Army is a religious denomination—nay, in what I 
believe to be a true sense of the word, a Church. When I was thinking 
over this article on two occasions lately, I happened both times to turn 
accidentally to passages in the Acts of the Apostles that refer to the 
position and power of the laity in the Church.* Referring to the 
latter passage, my Commentary (Dr. Ellicott’s) says: “ It is probable 

. that the Ecclesia, or popular assembly, did not possess the 
power of ‘initiating measures; but their right to vote appears, from 
this instance, to have been indisputable.” 

The military system has certain obvious advantages as a working 
method. It ensures economy of time, dispatch, punctuality. But 
the multiplicity of regulations inseparable from it in a great organi- 
sation like the Salvation Army tends to mechanical action. Where 
so much is done by rule there is little room for personal initiative. 
Where so much effort has to be put forth, so many meetings to be 
held, &c., and where strict account has to be given of what is done, 
it is little wonder that work degenerates into routine pretty often. 
In obedience to rules carried out “not wisely but too well,” a few of 
us have sometimes gone out to “hold a meeting,” with the quixotic 
intention apparently of converting bricks and mortar! And we have 
held forth and sang and banged our drum until’one hes been irre- 
' sistibly reminded of Messrs. Quince, Snug, Bottom & Co.’s immortal ` 
performances in the “ Midsummer Nights Dream”—their earnest 
futilities, their serio-comicalities. 

Exclaims Thoreau in one place, referring to his over-decorous 
youth: “What demon possessed me that I behave so well?” 
“What demon possesses us that we behave so well?” Salvationists 
might often cry as they consider the waste of time and energy 
arising from their obedience to regulations applied with slavish 
literality in circumstances where effort is practically thrown away. 

We are apt to fix our attention upon great special features of the 
Salvation Army, such as the Social Scheme, the Slum Work, &e. ; : 
but we must go to the corps or societies wherein the ordinary work is 
carried on if we would test the quality of the movement, or seek to 
estimate its future possibilities. 

It is in connection with them that the ceaseless efforts are put 
forth whereby the Salvation Army seeks to extend the Christian 
religion, increase its own store of spiritual power, add to its numbers, 
repair its losses. Now these societies very often reveal symptoms 
which must cause profound disquiet to thoughtful Salvationists, and 


* See Asts vi. 15; and Acts xv, 22, 
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which, if more generally considered, would nip in ,the bud that 

tendency to brag of our achievements and put a good face upon our - 
failures that shows itself amongst us sometimes. They are subject to 

strange fluctuations in regard to numerical strength. We cannot 

help noticing the sudden decline of many, the speedy extinction of 

others. Whilst we are extending our operations on every hand, some 

of the established corps are in a parlous state. 

One reason for this is the unstable moral and material conditions 
existing in the strata of society where much of our work lies. This 
we cannot avoid. But there are other causes. Perhaps to the work 
of no religious body does the parable of the sower apply so aptly as 
to that of the Salvation Army. We are always sowing; we sow 
everywhere. We get all sorts of cases, those ‘ who have no root in 
themselves ” as well as those “in good ground,” with perhaps a few 
knaves and cranks thrown in. And immediately we send them out 
into the streets with a literal flourish of trumpets. * But afterwards, 
‘‘ when affliction or persecution ariseth,” many of them “ are offended.” 
Lhe good remain, but the corps is reduced by one-half, and the public 
form their own opinions. There is surely room for caution, thorough- 
ness, and some wise method of probation here ? 

Again, another cause is over-pressure. The demands in the 
Salvation Army, physical and otherwise, are very severe. During the 
average time of an officer's stay in one corps (which is six months) 
there are held about 400 indoor and outdoor meetings, besides much 
other work. A viaduct must not only be strong enough to bear the 
heaviest traffic, but, if it is to endure, must be much stronger. We 
however, seem to be working up to the extreme limit of our powers 
of endurance; we leave no margin of strength ; we lack some element 
of calm; we have scarcely a green place for rest and recuperation, 

Wordswortha lines, à 


“The world is too much: with us ; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers,” 


might be applied to our religious world. When one comes to consider 
a hundred years of effort, on present lines, curious thoughts arise, 
Already there are worn-out officers and almost worn-out corps, == 

. The authorities are of course responsible for much of this over- 
pressure, Their aim seems to be to tax the time, energy, and giving 
capacity of the societies to the utmost. They are wondronsly kind to 
their sinners, but very severe on their saints; and, whilst we believe 
that the reasons for the demands they make are right enough in them- 
selves, that will not prevent the camel’s back from being broken if 
the last straw is insisted on. 

And now let us look at one or two phases of the financial adininiss 
_ tration, They used to sing in the music-halls ; 
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* Why does the Salvation Army march the stiéets and piay t 
Tis fo1 money.” ’ 


They don’t do that now. ‘The world is getting convinced about the 
integrity of our purposes as an organisation. True, there is still 
ridicule. We are still invited to “skin the donkey!” But they 
don’t now insinuate that we stole that long-suffering quadruped ! 
> So far as the societies are concerned, and taking into consideration 
their limited resources, our system must be called an expensive 
one. This partly arises from the fact that, as a rule, each corps 
however small has two stationed officers. In a division containing, 
say, twenty-five societies, the amount required for salaries will be some 
£2000 yearly. Then there are rents of halls, officers’ quarters, and other 
local expenses, besides what is required by the authorities for general 
maintenance, &c. I calculate that at the least £4000 will be neces- 
sary to clear the working expenses in such a division, where there 
may be perhaps 2000 Salvationists. The fact that in many corps the 
officers cannot get in full the very modest salaries allotted to them 
emphasises what I have said abous the expensiveness of the system. 
When we consider the poverty of so many of our members and con- 
gregations, there is, in view of what I have stated, good reason for 
the financial difficulties of our corps. In some the strain is serious 
and extremely harmful, and occasionally there is a condition of things 
where the officers are existing at very little above starvation-point. 
The divisional officer, it is true, has power to make money grants in 
cases of extreme need,-when applied to for them. But officers are 
often reticent about making such applications. They know that the 
divisional exchequer is only scaniily furnished, and have besides an 
impression, mistaken perhaps, that their doing so is an implied con- 
fession of incapacity. A “ minimum wage” ought to be guaranteed 
to every officer; but perhaps the true way out of the difficulty would 
be to amalgamate small corps that are reasonably contiguous; to 
work others by means of one officar to a corps instead of two, having 
some central quarters where several officers could reside together ; to 
greatly extend the circle system, by means of which several small 
societies ‘are worked by a pair of officers travelling from place to 
place ; and finally to use the most capable of the local members in a 
much greater measure than is at present the case for itinerant work, 
Some change is certainly needed, and even if under a new system so, 
-much effort could not be put forth as at present, that would be amply 
compensated by the removal of a blot from the Salvation Army ; the 
saving in flesh and blood, in money, and in officers and members, , 
who at present retire from the work altogether because they cannot 
stand its hardships, or are disgusted with the eternal beg, beg, beg ; 
and, again, in officers, who could then be working in the new fields 
that are continually being opened up. Then there.is another aspect. 
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of the financial question. Whilst many officers and corps are burdened - 
‘as I have described, there are others seriously handicapped because 
we persist sometimes in erecting spacious buildings that are altogether 
beyond our means. The consequence is a crushing load of debt, and 
the devotion of much valuable time and energy in meeting severe 
obligations that ought never to have been necessary. ' We are a poor 
. people, and had far better carry on our work in tents and sheds than, 
indulge in erratic lapses from economy and sound finance. 

A great responsibility rests upon our leaders. It devolves upon 
them to a large extent to guide and develop a notable and beneficent 
movement that may last for ages, and it would be a great mistake to 
imagine that its organisation is already perfect. I have indicated 
some of our dangers, or what appear to me as such. 

Three words indicate three of our greatest needs—thought, thorough- 
ness, caution. Our authorities would do well to institute’ a profound 
study of these and other needs and dangers, and of the ways whereby 
they may possibly be met. 

There are spots on the sun; there are defects in the Salvation 
Army. But there is one great fact that more than anything else 
gives us heart for the fature. It has life—trich stores of spiritual 
power, a wide and deep possession of “Jesus Christ, the same 
yesterday and to-day, and for ever.” 

What I have written in this article has been on my own responsi- 
bility, though I have no doubt other Salvationists have had somewhat 
similar thoughts. One or two things I can say for others as well as , 
for myself, however. We love the organisation of our choice ; through 
it we have obtained spiritual illumination ; in it we find many oppor- 
tunities for doing good ; and leaders who show in a practical way what 
self-denial means. 

Looking outward, we are grateful for what has been accomplished. 
If the Salvation-Army were to disappear to-morrow, there has been 
that of good wrought by its means in the lives of untold multitudes, 
which would surely earn for it a place in the memory of the world. 
Perhaps I, who am not a leader but an obscure Salvationist, may be 
allowed to say this for it. . 

‘But will it disappear to-morrow? Will it endure? Is the 
Salvation Army a sort of comet, obedient to high laws, yet destined 
to pursue a brief if brilliant course in the religious sphere, and then 
disappear for ever? Or will it take a contin uing place amongst those 
other bodies which in their various orbits circle around the Cross as 
around a Sun? Such thoughts occur to many, within the Salvation 
Army and without. I cannot answer them. Permanence depends 
on so many things, and I am not a philosopher. 

I can only say—give us a fair field and a hundred years. At the 
end of that time, if all is well, we may compare notes. But should 
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we not ba able through “ the accident of death” to celebrate our 
centenary, that of the Salvation Army: will, I doubt not, be held 
amidst great jubilation. 

Joun HOLLINS. 


Norzs. Salvation Army Government.—It may be said that is is absurd to 
speak of grafting what may in a minor sense be termed popular government on 
toa military system. I would answer that the fact of a voluntary association 
having run into a military mould will make some development in that-direc- 
tion necessary. Otherwise, the tendencies I have described will increase, 
there being no adequate check upon them, and the organisation be crushed, 
perhaps, between the twin millstones of over-pressure and over-regulation. 
Then we must have regard to the future. We have our strong man now, 
our Cromwell; but suppose a Richard and evil days? Suppose a clique of 
officials acting against a general? Or a general, for some reason, declared 
unfit? Who is to remove him? And what if he objects? What possibili- 
ties of disorganisation and collapse lie here! Our present horoured leader 
holds his position by what may be termed creative rights, but I think that 
authority in the future may need ratification by the whole Salvation Army, 

Financial Pressure.—One week recently the combined salaries of two officers 
amounted to the handsome sum of ninepence. In another case the officers 
(women) were obliged to go out one morning to friends and beg their break- 
fasts! Such cases, alas! are not rare. Then almost all the hard and puerile 
characteristics of the Salvation Army arise from its financial difficulties. 
Untoward and humiliating incidents constantly crop up in connection with 
money-getting and vastly minimise our influence. I am convinced that 
Salvationists everywhere are sick of this sort of thing, ard desire the 
time when the Salvation Army,shall.be able more continuously to utter 
forth its deeper, diviner notes. 

Adaptability.—_I mentioned that the Salvation Army had shown adapta- 
bility. This is true, and yet, I think, that there is a danger of us reaching 
a certain point of adaptation, and sticking there. There seems to be a 
notion amongst us that adaptation means making our methods fit all cir- 
cumstances. There is no essential virtue in drums and flags, 

J H. 


NEW JAPAN AND HER CONSTITUTIONAL 
OUTLOOK. ' 
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HE revolution of 1868, which introduced a new order of things 
into the Empire of the Mikados, was a revolution with political 
idealism at its back. It was essentially an awakening of the nation 
to self-conscivusness and political power. Far ahead before the vision 
of its leaders stood the form of an enfranchised State, with Imperial 
Government and National Assembly, the whole country from one end - 
of it to the other beating with the common pulse of a united nation, 
all feudal restrictions and artificial distinctions abolished for ever, 
Such an ideal, indeed, was not perhaps expressed distinctly in _ so 
many words even by the most enlightened of the revolutionary leaders, 
but, in a vague sort of way, some such ideal was before the minds of 
not a few, and such'was, in fact, the only logical outcome, as the 
' later events have amply proved, of this great movement. 

The revolution is commonly spoken of as a restoration, the restora- 
tion of. the Mikado to his supreme and rightful authority in the 
government’ of the country. In a formal sense, the statement is 
certainly true. The Emperors of Japan had been for some eight 
hundred years, except at a few and brief intervals, kept in political 
imprisonment by the successive governments of the Shoguns. The 
_ men who agitated for the restoration were men who made Mikadoism 

their religion. They felt the oppression of the Shogunate regime all 
the more keenly'since it was not they, but the divine Mikado, who 
suffered most. The restoration movement was thus an indictment of 
the existing authority as usurper and oppressor before the bar of the 
national conscience. The divine name of the Mikado gave to the ` 
movement a legal as well as a religious sanction, and made its strength 
well-nigh irresistible. But, however powerful this idea may have 
been, it was not the chief reason of this great movement. 
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The revolution’ is again spoken of as the work of a few powerful 
clans, who had been nourishing the spirit of revenge against the 
Tokugawa dynasty for some three centuries. The clansmen of 
Choshu and Satsuma doubtless felt in 1868 that then or never was 
their long-waited-for opportunity. Relying on their united military 
strength and on the sacred mandate of the Mikado, they boldly faced 
the authority of the Shogunate, put it under the ban of the Empire .by 
one splendid coup, and then crushed it with one speedy blow. The 
Shogunate was thus overthrown in one day, and the country unified 
under the legitimate government of the Mikado. The nation certainly 
owes these two clans and a few others a debt of gratitude for their 
work. Yet, the ambition and military strength of these clans were 
not, any more than Mikadoism, the only reason of the movement. 
The outcome of the revolution was far greater than either Mikadoism 
or Clanism had anticipated. 

It is yet again said that the coming of Europeans, with the stories of 
their wonderful civilisation, was a cause of the revolution, To a 
certain extent this was doubtless true. The troublésome question of 
foreign intercourse certainly hastened the overthrow of the Shogunate, 
and, but for the introduction of democratic’ ideas from tke West, the 
revolution would in all probability have stopped with the establishment 
of an autocratic centralised administration. Besides, the presence of 
the Western Powers, whose aggressive policies stared menacingly in 
the face of the divided nation, was indirectly of no small help to the 
re-establishment of peace. The Imperialists were disposed to a more 
‘lenient policy, and the Shogunate parties folt it easier to submit, for 
both knew they were obeying the dictates of magnanimous patriotism. 
But those who persist in regarding the outside influences as the main 
cause of the great movement will find Japan’s healthy growth in her 
new life of freedom a perpetuel puzzle in their attempts at 
-explanation. 

Most probably the European scholars who have interested them- 
selves in these phases of Japanese history would have searched deeper’ 
for their causes, if these events had taken place not in Asia, but 
somewhere else. Asia is to the majority of Europeans a strange land 
of dreams. In their view the principles underlying the growth of 
‘social life in the East are fundamentally different from those in the 
West. The political or historical canons formulated for Europe are 
not to be applied to politics or history in Asia. Japan being an 
Asiatic country any random reason seems to suffice in the minds of 
most observers to explain one of the most momentous events in her 
history. The Japanese are gifted, it is said, with a supreme imitative 
genius, and their recent civilising activity is a great achievement of this 
genius. Thatso much hasalready been accomplished by this Oriental 
people is worthy of all commendation; nevertheless, these critics go on 
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to say that the new civilisation in Japan remains an imitated article, 
„and with all its splendid exterior is but “ skin-deep.” The adjectives 
‘* Asiatic ” and “ Oriental” have, in fact, peculiar ‘associated notions 
‘which largely shut. out peoples under their category from fellowship 
with the peoples of the West. Now, no mistake vould be greater 
than such a wholesale characterisation, The Japanese are, for 
instance, an insular people, and as such have characteristics quite 
distinct from those of other peoples in Asia. But the chief thing 
which separates Japan from China or India is the fact that the 
civilisation of Japan is young, being no older than that of England or 
France. In the middle of the sixth century, when the latter countries 
were coming under the sway of Roman civilisation and Roman 
Christianity, Japan, on the other hand, was coming under the sway 
of Chinese civilisation and Chinese Buddhism. The Japanese are in 
fact the only nation in the East who rightly belong to the company of 
the modern nations of the world.” If the history of Japan for the last 
six centuries be studied without prejudice, there will be noticed the 
working of the same social forces and the effects of the same historical 
causes as in the history of modern Europe. . 

Are there, then, some deeper reasons than the three before men- 
tioned to account for ‘the great movement we have been discussing ? 
I repeat what I said at the beginning, that it was a revolution with a 
political idealism, and that the chief cause of it was the uprising of 
democracy. 

We read in the history of'modern Europe that, while in England it 
was the aristocracy who, uniting with the people, wrested constitu- 
tional rights and privileges from the Crown, in ,the case of the 
Continental nations it was the Crown which, rallying round itself the 
people, overthrew the despotisms of the feudal nobility. In other 
words, in these latter countries the Crown became the mouthpiece of 
the nation, and in the name of the nation destroyed the powers of the 
nobles. The immediate result of this movement was the establishment 
‘of centralised autocracies. These, however, were in their nature a. 
benevolent absolutism, and under it these countries became unified 


* Tt seems to be a perpetual puzzle with European writers that this “ Eldest of the 
peoples ”? should be yet so young in spirit The bugbear of the Japanese chronology 
has done many an innocent mischief. I beg leave to quote from what I have else- 
where written. ‘The chronology of Japan, which was officially proclaimed for the 
first time in 1872, indeed, makes her history stretch back to very great antiquity. It 
places the first year of the reign of Jimmu Jenno, the founder of the imperial house, 
660 B.c., making him thus the contemporary, bioadly speaking, of Draco and Solon, 
of Sennacherib and Nebuchadnezzar. But this chronology, which was compiled from 
the oldest extant records of the country (the two historical books, certain parts of 
which, largely mythical and legendary—“ Kojiki” and “ Nihongi’’—were compiled 
respectively in 712 and 720 A.D.), somewhat as Bishop Usher’s Biblical chronology was 
compiled, seems to be altogether too long. The scholars who have studied the subject - 
critically all seem to think,that from five hundred to one thousand years must be struck 
off if we would reach the solid giound of history.”—Jnternational Journal of Ethics, 


January 1897. 
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within themselves and grow rapidly in wealth and intelligence, The 
_Tise of absolute monarchies was, therefore, a great step in advance 
towards ihe later uprising of democracy. Now, in the case of 
Japan the historical process was almost identical with that in 
Continental Europe: with one difference, however—that in Japan 
centralisation and democratic uprising took place almost simul- 
taneously. For feudalism in the Mikado’s Empire had lasted longer 
than it should have done. With no competition with outside 
nations and no stimulus of new ideas, as has been the case in 
Europe, the old régime in Japan ran more than its full course. 
In the third quarter of the present century, when the Western Powers 
came and knocked for admittance at the door of hermit Japan, 
feudalism was as to its spirit dead and gone—its forms alone remained 
intact. The descendants of the greab men who many centuries 
ago founded those illustrious houses of the Daimios had become 
emasculated through luxury and idleness. The chief families of 
retainers who had the monopoly of important offices produced but few 
great men. It was pitiful, indeed, to see, as the day of revolution 
arrived, the nominal leaders of the nation utterly powerless and 
dependent, like children, upon the guidance and support of their 
subordinates. Very few of the revolutionary leaders came from the 
higher classes, most of.them were from the middle-class Samurais, 
and not a few from classes still lower. 
The mercantile class, too, had attained by this time to a position of 
much importance. According to the popular classification of social 
orders, they stood, indeed, at the bottom of the list; first came the 
Samurais, standing next to the nobility, then came the farmers, then 
the mechanics, and last of all the merchants. But this current 
formula represented merely the ideas of bygone days. In real social 
estimation the merchant stood next and closest to the Samurai. At 
the time we are speaking of one great question with every Daimio 
was the question of finance. The progress of civilisation and the 
increase of the habits of luxury had made the revenues of these 
Daimios sadly insufficient. Financial embarrassment became greater 
when Western merchants brought rifles, cannons, gunboats for sale, 
and the impending revolution made the necessity for armament abso-~ 
lutely imperative. © The rich merchants of great cities, as creditors of 
‘the Daimios, grew rapidly in wealth, and at the same time also in 
social influence. When, therefore, the Restoration Government, in 
1868, as their most pressing measure, issued paper-money, they could 
only secure sufficient credit for these notes through the support of 
the rich merchants of Kyoto and Osaka, Moreover, this uprising 
was not confined to the mercantile class. Signs of improvement were 
visible among other classes also, Education, which had formerly 
been monopolised by the Samurais, now became quite prevalen 
VOL, LXXIV. 2G 
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‘among the rest of. the people. Novels and romances, dramas and 
theatricals, story-tellings and recitations had become powerful organs 
of popular education. No small percentage of mechanics or farmers 
could read and write. In fine, three centuries of profound peace had 
produced great improvement in the social condition of the masses. 
As a-result, there had come to exist a class of what may be called a 
representative commonalty, composed of men mainly recruited from 
the Samurai class, but also with important additions from other 
classes. Only one touch of modern thought was needed to set this 
class of men, and through them the whole nation, like well-dried fuel, 
on fire with the new life of freedom. 

The steady growth of popular influence under the new régime 
strictly bears out the statement I have above made. In the famous ` 
oath of the present Mikado, in which, at the very beginning of bis 
reign, he stated for the guidance of the nation the principles of the 
new administration, occurs a phrase which significantly expresses the 
spirit of the new time then being- ushered in. The phrase used is 
Koji- Yoron, which, rendered in English, reads “public opinion and - 
general deliberation.” Now, why should the Emperor refer to his 
most earnest intention of following public opinion then, as also after- 
wards at critical epochs, as the ground of his claim to. be obeyed by 
the nation at large, if not for the reason that even at that early stage 
the most potent factor in politics was a class of men who, as students 
of current politics, constituted, informally but really, a representative 
commonalty ? These men gave expression to the intelligent public 
opinion of the time, or, rather, through their agitation, created it, so 
that nothing was dreaded by the authorities so much as their opposi- 
tion. On the other hand, with their approval and support all things 
were possible, The Emperor’s oath was thus but a frank recognition 
on his part of the existing state of things. The new reign, therefore, 
began not as the autocratic imperial administration of the days of yore, 
depending solely upon the divine right of kingship, but also with a . 
solemn pledge that it aimed at the inauguration of constitutional 
government. Indeed, a year after the restoration an Assembly was 
organised for the discussion of legislative and administrative measures. 
Bat the attempt was as yet premature, and the Assembly soon ceased 
to exist. The laborious stages of preparation had to be gone through 
before the country was fit for a parliamentary régime. 

The first great task of the new Government was administrative: 
centralisation, Japan in the middle’ of the present century was in a 
condition very similar to that of France in the seventeenth. The 
country was divided up into some three hundred princedoms, large 
and small, most of them virtually independent States. Laws, 
customs, traditions, dialects were distinct in each of these. Frontiers 
‘were guarded with great strictness, and commerce was hampered 
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with a hundred artificial restrictions, , With no uniform mode of 
taxation and no legal security for life and property, the rich were in 
constant dread of money requisitions, and the peasantry weighed down 
with the sole burden of taxation and frequent calls for corvée. The 
work of centralisation accomplished in France by Sully, Richelieu, 
Mazarin, and Colbert in the course of a century had to be accom- 
plished in Japan in the course of a generation. Thanks to the | 
patriotism of the Mikado and, of his great Ministers—men like Kido, 
Okubo, and Ito—as well as to the lessons of modern Europe, the 
work was accomplished, in some respects even more satisfactorily than 
in France, and a parliamentary régime finally ushered in without a 
bloody révolution.* 

In this work of centralisation the Mikado’s Government did not sail 
entirely in calm waters. There were troubles on the right and the 
left. The centralising policy was distasteful both to the Conservatives 
and the Radicals. The former did not like it becanse they were not 
yet weaned from their old feudal notions; the latter because they 
thought the Government did not march fast enough. Several 
rebellions occurred, culminating in the great Satsuma rebellion, which 
almost assumed the proportions of a civil war. When, however, it 
became clear that all these attempts failed to shake the authority of 
the central Government, the Radicals, led by Count Itagaki, in- 
augurated a series of political agitations, which, beginning with 1878, 
grew year after year in scope and volume. Pamphlets were issued, 
newspapers were started, lectures were given, immense mass meetings 
‘were held, memorials with long lists of signatures were presented 
to the Government, and political parties—Radical,, Progressive, and 
Conservative—grew as spontaneously as mushrooms. The years 1881 
and 1882 were very noisy ones indeed. The foreign observers of the 
time might have noticed in these occurrences a parallel to events in 
England when the “Chartist”” movement and the Repeal agitation 
were going on under O'Connell. Only the Japanese agitations were 
finally successful in achieving the end. In October 1882 the Emperor 


. * 1869.—Feudđalism abolished and all authority resumed into the hands of the 
mperor 
1872.—The army organised on the basis of universal conscript duty. The Samurais 
lose their monopoly of military service. 
1878.—The Government undertakes the survey of all lands, with the view of regu- 
lating the tax on an equitable basis. 
1874-1877.—A period of insurrections, due to dissatisfaction with the centralising 
policy of the Government, 
1878.—Okubo assassinated. Ito takes his place as the guiding spirit in the Govern- 
ment. The Provincial Assemblies, on an electoral basis, convened. From this time 
` their regular meetings take place annually ın all Prefectures. 
1878-1882.—Period of great political agitations,. 
1882,—Imperial rescript promising to convene the National Assembly in 1890. 
1885.—The Imperial Cabinet and Administration thoroughly reorganiseé on a 
modern basis. { 
1888.—Municipal self-government granted to cities, toas; and villages. 
1889.—The promulgation of the Constitution. 
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issued a rescript promising to inaugurate a Oodstitationals régime eight 
years later. 

From these observations it will be clear that the social condition of ` 
the country was ripe for the introduction of representative institutions, 
and that without some such solution of the problem, the best interests 
of the nation would in all probability have been seriously imperilled. 
Tt will be seen, also, that the Government did all they could, taking 
the circumstances of the case into account, in making the necessary 
preparations. From these reasons it may, perhaps, be «æ priori con- 
cluded that the future of Constitutional régime in Japan is one of 
bright promise. But a priori arguments are not much in vogue in 
these days of experimental science. Let me, therefore, take a glance, 
before I conclude, at the history of the Imperial Diet, and try to 
understand the situation after eight years of Soe What does 
such a study teach us respecting the future ? 

The history of the Japanése Parliament, briefly told, is as follows : 
The first Diet was opened in November 1890, and the twelfth session 
in May 1898. In this brief space of time there have been four 
dissolutions and: five Parliaments.* From the very first the collision 
between the Government and the Diet has been short and violent. In 
the case of the first dissolution, in December 1891, the question 
turned on the Budget estimate, the Diet insisting on the bold curtail- 
ment of items of expenditure.. In the second dissolution, in December 
1893, the question turned on the memorial to be presented to the 
Throne, the Opposition insisting in very strong terms on.the necessity 
of strictly enforcing the terms of treaties with Western Powers, the 
Diet regarding the Cabinet as too weak-handed in foreign politics, 
The third dissolution, in June 1894, was also on the same question. 
The Cabinet, in these two latter cases, was under the presidency of 
Marquis Ito (then Count), and was vigorously pushing forward nego- 
tiations for treaty revision, through the brilliant diplomacy of Count 
Mutsu, the Foreign Minister. This strict-enforcement agitation was 
looked upon by the Government as a piece of anti-foreign agitation— 
a Jingo movement—and as endangering the success of the treaty- 
revision negotiations. In fact, the revised treaty with Great Britain 
was on the latter date well-nigh completed, it being signed in July 
following by Lord Kimberley and Viscount Aoki. It was at this stage 
that the scepticism of foreign observers as to the final success of 
representative institutions in Japan seemed to reach its height, leading 
many of them to the belief that the Constitution would have to be ° 


* Theregular term of a Parliament is four years in the House of Representatives and 
seven in the House of Peers. There has hitherto been no Parliament which has com- 
pleted the regular term of mandate. The present Parliament had already passed 
three years, and it seemed all but certain that in 1898, for the first time, a Japanese 
Parliament would be dissolved through the expiration of its regular mandate, But 


„quite unexpectedly the last Parliament was dissolved in its third year. 
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sooner or later suspended, if Japan was to enjoy a wise and peaceful 
administration. When the first violent collision took place, they said 
it was perhaps to be expected since the Government was then under 
the Premiership of Count Matsukata, and in the hands of second-rate 
politicians. Marquis Ito and some of the most tried statesmen of the 
time were out of office, forming a sort of reserve force, to be called 
out at ‘any grave emergency. But great was the disappointment when 
it was seen that after Marquis Ito, with some of the most trusted 

` statesmen as his colleagues, had been in office but little over a year, 
dissolution followed dissolution, and it seemed that even the Father of 
‘the Constitution was unable to manage its successful working. What 
an anonymous contributor in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, writing soon 
after the war, says’ on the “Japanese Constitutional Crisis and the 
War,” probably well expresses the sentiment of the more intelligent 
class of foreign observers. He says: 


“ In the beginning of July of last year Japan presented the spectacle of 
a house completely divided against itself. Some of the best friends of the 
country, and some of the- most intelligent among her citizens [the italics are 
_ mine]—men, too, who had welcomed the advent of representative institu- 
tions with enthusiasm—were anxiously and moodily discussing the advisa- 
bility of the suspension of the Constitution and a reversion to the time- 
‘honoured régime of despotism tempered by assassination, to which the 
nation had been so long accustomed.” 


I must take exception to the part italicised. Most probably the 
writer’s observation on that point was somewhat coloured by his own 
prejudices and misgivings, At any rate, however, there is no question 
that the Constitutional situation was at that time exceedingly critical. 
But when the war broke out the situation was completely changed. 
In the August following the whole nation spoke and acted as if they 


were one man and had but one mind. In the two sessions of the~ 
Diet held during the war the Government was most ably supported by 


the Diet, and everybody hoped that after the war was over the same 
good feeling would continue to rule the Diet. On the other hand, 
it was well known that the Opposition members in the Diet had clearly 
intimated that their support of the Government was merely temporary, 
and that after the emergency was over they might be expected to 
continue their opposition policy, Sure enough, many months before 
the opening of the ninth. session, mutterings of deep discontent, 
especially with reference to the retrocession of the Liaotung peninsula, 
began to be widely heard, and it was much feared that the former 
scenes of fierce opposition and blind obstruction would be renewed. 
However, as the session approached (December 1896) rumours were 
heard of a certain entente between the Government and the Liberal 
party, at that time the largest and the best organised in the country. 
And in the coming session the Government secured a majority, 
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through the support of the Liberals, for most of its’ important 
Bills. j i 

Now this entente between Marquis Ito and the Liberals was a great 
step in advance in the constitutional history of the country, and a very 
bold departure in a new direction on the part of the Marquis. He 
was known to be an admirer of the German system, and a chief 
upholder of the policy of Chozen Naikaku, or the Transcendental Cabinet: 
policy, which meant a Ministry responsible to the Emperor alone. 


` Marquis Ito saw evidently-at this stage the impossibility of carrying on 


the Government without a secure parliamentary support, and Count. 
Itagaki, the Liberal leader, saw in the Marquis a faithful ally, whose- 


, Character-as,a great constructive statesman, and whose history as the 


. anthor of the Constitution, both forbade his ever proving disloyal to- 


the Constitution, The entente was cemented in May following by the 
entrance of Count Itagaki into -the Cabinet as the Home Minister. 


‘ On the other hand, this entente led to the formation of the Progressist 
party by the union of the six Opposition parties, as well as to the. 


union of Count Okuma, the Progressist leader, and Count Matsugata, 
leader of the’ Kagoshima statesmen. ‘Their united opposition was. 
now quite effective in harassing the administration. At this stage 


‘certain neutral men, particularly Count Inouye, suggested compromise. 


offering a scheme of a Coalition Cabinet. There were men, tgo, in the 
Cabinet who favoured such a course, and the scheme almost approached: 


realisation. But Count Itagaki was firm in opposing such a com-. 


promise, saying it was tantamount to the ignoring of party distinction, 
and as such was a retrogression instead of being a forward step in the 
constitutional history of the country. He finally tendered his 
resignation. When Marquis Ito saw that the Count was firm in his. 
determination, he, too, resigned, saying that, he felt so deeply obliged 
to the Liberals for their late parliamentary support that he would not- 
let the Count go ont of office alone. Thus fell the Ito Ministry after 
five years’ brilliant service. , 


' The new Cabinet, formed in September 1896, had Count Matsukata. 


for Premier and Treasury Minister; Count Okuma for Foreign 
Minister; and Admiral Kabayama, the hero of the Yaloo battle, for 
Home Minister. There were at this time three things that thé nation 
desired. It wanted to be saved from the impending business. 
depression. It wished to see Japanese Chauwvinism installed at the 
Foreign Office, and the shame of the retrocession of the Liaotung- 
peninsula wiped off. It hoped, lastly, to see a Parliamentary 
Government inaugurated and all the evils of irresponsible bureaucracy 
removed, The statesmen now installed in Office aspired to satisfy all 
these desires, and they were expected to work wonders. But, 
unfortunately, the Cabinet lacked unity. ‘The Satsuma elements and 
the Okuma elements no more mixed together than oil and water. 


0, NEW JAPAN. (ABB 
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Fn their counsels there were always two wills, sometimes - three, 
contending for mastery. The question of the balance of power 
between these elements was always cropping up in connection with 
all questions of State policy. Able as some of those statesmen were, 
it was owing mainly to their intestine quarrels that the Ministry 
proved a failure. Before a year was out the nation was Cisappointed. 
Early in the fall Count Okuma resigned office, saying that he felt 
like a European physician in consultation over’a case with Chinese. 
doctors, Henceforth the ship of State, now in troubled waters, was 
entirely in the hands of the Kagoshima statesmen and their friends. 
Some heroic and extraordinary efforts were made to revive the fallen 
credit of the administration—but all in vain. Count Okuma led 
away the majority of the Progressist party, and the Government was 
left with but an insignificant number of supporters. As soon as the 
Diet met, the spirit of opposition manifested was so strang that the 
Ministers asked the Emperor to issue an edict for dissolution. It was , 
expected that the Government would at once appeal to the country 
with some strong programme. But to the astonishment of everybody 
the Ministry resigned the very next day. : 

In the midst of the general confusion which followed, Marquis Ito's 
name was in the mouth of everybody. He was unanimously hailed as 
the only man to bring order into the political situation. In January 
following, the new Cabinet was announced with Ito for Premier, 
Count Inouye for the Treasury, and Marquis Saionji, one of the best 
cultured, most progressive, and, perhaps, also most daring of the 
younger statesmen, for Education Minister. The general election . 
took place in March, and the twelfth session of the Diet was opened 
on May 19, The session is now in progress and will be short, being’ 
the extraordinary session after the dissolution. A Bill on the 
revision of the electoral laws is now laid before the Diet. It reduces 
the property qualification of the electors by about two-thirds, making . 
it five yen of land-tax or three yen of income-tax ; abolishes it 
altogether in the case of the candidates for election, and increases the 
number of representatives to some 470 from 800 as it is now. 
This Bill, when passed, as it doubtless will be, will have a very 
far-reaching influence in the progress of the constitutiona. régime. 

How far Marquis Ito feels it expedient to go in the line of 
. rapprochement with political parties it is difficult to forecast. , There 
exists doubtless a tacit understanding between him and his former 
friends the Liberals and the National Unionists. The parties themselves 
would doubtless wish the relation made more explicit, while he would 
rather have it remain as it is, at least for the time being. Evidently 
he does not feel that the condition of political parties warrants him in 
throwing himself with ‘open arms into their fellowship, and they, on 
their part, seem to be quite restive and impatient of his reserves. 
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The courtship has: now lasted “for. some years, yet the’ expected ` 


i wedding has not yet taken place, and no public announcement has been _ 


- made even of the engagement, 


‘Yet doubtless there has been considerable constitutional progress 
since the war. A few things may be set down, in the light ‘of what 
‘has been said, as legitimate inferences. In the first place it may be 
with safety predicted that no Cabinet will henceforth dare to remain 


` in office if after one dissolution of the Diet its unpopularity is 


confirmed. It may be also inferred that the Clan bureaucracy is now - 
in the last stage of its history, and that its merging itself in the 


. larger unified life of the nation is not very far off. The. gieat- 


contention hitherto of the Opposition leaders that the Government 
represented the Clan interests and they the national has now largely 


' lost its ground, and-henceforth parliamentary strife will take place on 


some other ground than that of Clanism versus the National Interests, 


_ Besides, the great era of industrial expansion into which, Japan is ` 


fiercely plunging will.create problems of a more practical kind, whose 
urgent claims will increasingly absorb the attention of. politicians. 
Party politics and “ heroic” questions -will give place to the economic, 
Necessity and experience both will teach the Japanese the value’ of 
compromise and conciliation. Most probably, therefore, the. party 
politics of the coming years will be tempered more and‘ more with 
reason and moderation. \ 
` The great trouble with the political parties of to-day is the lack of 
discipline and the imperfection of organisation, They need much 


' sound training, and they. need intelligent leaders. Excepting Count 


Okuma, there are but few real party leaders. Yet the signs of improve- 
tient are visible on all sides. Many politicians of influence who | 


` hitherto have kept out of parties are said to be now thinking of ` 


enrolling themselves as members of the different parties. Time is a 


, factor impossible to ignore. We must remember that.the Japanese ` 


Diet is but eight years old, and no political party is more than twenty 
years old. Yet in Japan things move with astonishing rapidity. 
And the change from a Transcendental Cabinet to one in which the 
Ministers are avowedly or tacitly responsible to the majority in the 
Diet will take place sooner than many think. , At any rate, it does 
not seem to be wide of the mark to suppose that’ before another’ 


generation passes away Japan will feel as easy and natural under 
- constitutional government as France or Germany does to-day. ` =, ` 
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ENGLAND’S DESTINY IN CHINA. 


HE history of mankind shows a succession of emigrations from 
new and higher centres of civilisation by which superior races 
have effected a control over inferior. There have, indeed, been 
` reactionary waves, when the hordes of barbarians have thrown back 
higher races. There has been reaction as well as action. But the 
long result of time has shown that on the best portions of the earth 
the inferior have been supplanted by less inferior, and these again by 
yet superior races. Thousands of years of incessant bloody con- 
flict, such as to this day is being carried on among the barbarous 
tribes of Central Africa and the untamed races of the Indian frontier 
—long ages of the keen struggle for existence—have, in the main, 
resulted in the most efficient, the best organised, coming to the front. 
Rude hunting groups of families have been supplanted by pastoral 
nomadic tribes; these again by agriculturists with some approach to 
political organisation ; and these last by peoples with a full industrial, 
military, and political system. 

One of these great waves of emigration it is which is at present 
flooding Asia, submerging old forms, and substituting higher and 
better. Country after country is now being brought under the sub- 
jection of European civilisation, Russia has thrown her influence 
over all Northern Asia. The various countries of India are now con- 
trolled from England. ‘Indo-China has gradually been absorbed by 
France. Is China to follow the rest, and be brought within the pale 
of the higher civilisation, or are we to support her in her obstructive 
medizvalism, and preserve her as a huge stumbling-block in the path 
of progress ? / 

What is the root cause of this general spread of European influence 
over Asia? What is it which makes the European press co hard on 
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. China? If the inhabitants of a country could find at hand, in suffi- - 
cient quantities, everything they could possibly want, they would ' 
undoubtedly stay at home. There would be no need for going abroad, , 
except to “eat the air,” as the Indian expression goes—except for 
` purposes of recreation and enjoyment. - Unfortunately, no European ` 
nation has that advantage. One country’can grow enough wheat for 
all its inhabitants, but has no means of clothing them—at any rate, 
in a state fit for society. Another has all the means for making up 
clothes, but has nothing to make them with. No one country has all 
the means for iaking its place in the civilised society of the present 
day. All have to go abroad to obtain one or other requisite detail. 
And year by year, as the population of Europe increases, more and 
more is required from other parts of the world. 

- Now, one of these parts where the raw materials which European 
nations most require are to be found in the greatest quantity is China. 
Hence the general impulse towards it. French, Germans, English, 
Russians, all flock there to obtain tea for their homes, silk for their. 
‘ wives and daughters, china for their drawing-rooms; each bringing. 

‘with him something to give in exchange, manufactured cotton goods, 
tools, machinery, &c., but all bent upon obtaining from China the 
riches so eagerly desired at home. 
For many years the Chinese told these foreigners that they did not 
- want their things, and refused to let them take what they had, They 
` wanted to keep themselves to themselves, and be left alone. The 
foreign nations were then far distant, and the need they had for ' 
the products of China was not, urgent. The population of these 
European countries was small in comparison with that of the present 
. day, and their natural resources were nok inadequate to the supply of 
the needs of this population. 

But during the present century the population of Europe has been 
increasing by leaps and bounds. The resources are no longer adequate ; 
and, what is more, a higher standard of comfort now prevails than 
formerly. Not only is the number of inhabitants increased, but each 
single inhabitant needs more. He requires better and more varied 
food; he requires more and better clothes; and he needs more 

comforts in his home. At the same time, modern scientific inven-' 
tions have brought these’ numerous and covetous European nations | 
practically right alongside China, They are no longer distant ; ‘they 
are pressing hard at the gate. And they are saying with ever- — 
increasing emphasis that the vast natural resources of China can no . 
longer be allowed to run to waste, undeveloped and unutilised. The “ 
. Europeans have no desire to come as burglars and steal from- the 
Chinese, or take by force what is not their own, as in the buccaneer- 
- ing days of yore. But what they: say is that, while the population of 
the earth is not limited, the land-area is; still more limited.is the 
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‘quantity of this land which is of any value to mankind. So that 
when a section of the human race occupies one of the ricaest parts of 
the whole earth, makes only very partial use of the riches it contains, 
and refuses to let others come and exploit it, that section must in 
- time, by the common pressure on it, be made to give up its exclusive 
pretensions. The Chinese shall not be ‘prevented from exploiting 
their own country to any extent they wish, but they must not abso- 
lutely prevent others from doing the same. Every inhabitant of the 
earth must have a fair opportunity of sharing in the limited amount 
of products which the earth affords. 

As this moral conviction grows stronger among the European 
nations—as they are beginning to realise that for their own main- 
‘tenance they must Insist upon such a principle, and that the enforce- 
ment of it brings no hardship, but, on the contrary, benefit to those 
upon whom it is enforcgd—the pressure upon the Chinese, always 
-close, becomes ever stronger and more difficult to resist. 

Now, while the struggle among the peoples of the earth has always 
been for the means of sustenance and of multiplying their numbers, 
that object has not always been carried out in the same manner. At 
first the rival tribes increased their means of subsistence by stealing 


‘their neighbours’ cattle or crops, and they augmented their numbers ' 


by seizing men and women, but with the progress of time and the 
improvement of political organisation the greater tribes commenced to 
absorb the lesser bodily. The European empires of our times have, 
indeed, grown in this manner, though in some cases the morsels 
absorbed have not yet been digested, and in many instances they have 
been disgorged again. And at the present day the process seems to 
be one by which the European nations will absorb the uncivilised, or 
semi-civilised, all over the world; and the competition appears to be 


for the possession of these people. Witness the scramble among the ` 


English, the French, the Germans, the Italians, and the Dutch for 
the possession of Africa; witness the hard struggle between the 
Portuguese, the French, and the English for the mastery of India; 
witness, further, the competition now going on between the English, 
the Russians, and the French to control and eventually assimilate the 
“best parts of Asia, and how each has absorbed a part of China itself. 
And not a single country which has once come under European control 
will ever again be free of it. India may not remain for ever under 
British administration, but it will assuredly never again come under 
native rule ; the governors of India will always be Europesn. 

There is a danger of over-feeding. But probably the most power- 
ful States of the future—those which will come out at the top in the 
struggle for existence—will be those which, having the necessary 
cohesive power to hold themselves together, possess also the means to 

-nourish an ample growth ; which, having the inherent capabilities of 


ex9 
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high organisation, by their increased growth render higher organisa- ' 
tion possible. The English, possessing as they do in a marked, degrée. 
the capacity for organisation, are not weaker, but stronger, for the 
possession of India and of their territories in Africa. N or is Russia. 
the less dangerous a rival for her annexation of Turkestan and North . 
Manchuria.’ And other European nations are beginning to realise that, 
if they also do not hasten to procure the means of further growth, they: 
will be left attenuated striplings beside their robust, well-nourished 
rivals, keen-witted and strong as they will also have. become, from. 


_ the stress of the competition to which they have been subjected. 


Wo see, then, that the European nations are driven to China by 
the necessity for sustenance, and that the tendency is for the nations 
to obtain the means of sustenance =e the bodily absorption of parmons 


` of that country. 


Of all the European nations, we were the first to commence this 
pressure upon China. We are the inhabitants of a small isle whose 
resources in some at least of the necessaries and necessary comforts of 


‘life are soon exhausted. And being on the great highway of traffic, 


we were quickly alongside China, seeking to gain what we could. 
At first we knew but little of the resources of the interior,. though- 


‘we guessed, from what was to be seen on the fringe, that they must be 


considerable. Now, however, that we know more, and have had ample 

time to take stock, it may be well to briefly set forth what they are. 
In the first place, it is necessary to remember that the Chinese 

Empire is of enormous size; and though the greater part is either 


. desert or something not very much better, yet there still remains a 
- portion——Manchuria and what is known as China proper—which is 
‘exceedingly rich. The area of this portion may be taken approxi- 


mately as rather over 1,500,000 square miles—the size of thirty 
Englands, and double the ee of France, Germany, Italy, and Austria 
put together. It is 1860 miles in length and 1520 miles in breadth. 
We are therefore dealing, not with any little country, but with one. o£ 
enormous extent. 

” Stretching, as this empire does, from ‘north to south, from 50° lati- 
tude North to 20° latitude South, the climate necessarily varies greatly. 

In the northern portion Canadian winters are experienced, and in the 
south the heat of the tropics. But, taken-as a whole, the climate 
must be a healthy‘one, for in the south as in the north the inhabitants. 


‘are hardy and vigorous. The natural configuration of that portion 


of the country, China proper and Manchuria, with which alone I 
propose to deal at present, is all that could be desired for favourable 
development. It is.varied.in character, hilly and flat, well watered; 
and, above all, intersected as no other country in the world is with a. 
network of navigable waterways, the very centre of the country being 
pierced by one nue river, the ao Kiang; 3200 miles in length,. 
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which has been proved to be navigable for ocean-going steamers for 
hundreds of miles from its mouth, and for steam launches as far 
inland as Chun King, in the heart of Szechuen. Over nearly the 
whole the soil is of exceptional fertility, and, as a consequence, the 
richest crops of both the temperate and tropical climates are easily 
produced. Besides all the ordinary food-crops, China produces cotton, 
silk, tea, sugar and tobacco in considerable quantity even at present, 
and this quantity, under scientific management and under the stimulus 
of competition, might easily be largely increased. 

No less remarkable are the indications of -mineral wealth. Cer- 
tainly no other country in Asia, and few others in the world, possess 
such magnificent possibilities. This source of wealth is up to the 
present practically untouched, so that it is impossible to say as yet 
with any degree of precision what the mineral wealth of China may 
be. But gold has been found both in Manchuria and China proper ; 
silver is even now largely exported ; coal and iron have been found 
over areas of such extent as to indicate that the quantity producible 
must be practically inexhaustible; and other lesser minerals are 
known to exist there. 

With these advantages of climate, soil, configuration, and mineral 
wealth, it is scarcely necessary to say that the country is thickly 
inhabited. What the exact figures of the population of China really 
are no one can say. But no estimate that has been made has put it 
as low as 300,000,000, which is as much as the populations of France, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, Great Britain, and Russia put ‘together. 
Of these millions, the chief characteristics are their Lomogeneity, 
their conservatism, their high intelligence, and their marvellous 
industry. Their skill and industry as cultivators are proverbial; and 
it is now being found in the factories at Shanghai that even in 
mechanical skill they can stand comparison with English hands. 

‘What more promising country could we have desired to trade with ? 
Magnificent natural resources; an almost unlimited number of a 
prosperous and well-civilised people to supply with our manufactures 
and furnish us with the rich products of their own country ; and, as - 
regards mercantile affairs, an honest and businesslike pecple into the 
bargain. But, unfortunately, these people had the one all-important 
drawback of intense conservatism. This quality had had, no doubt, 
its advantages in the course of their history. It had preserved them 
intact for centuries as a great and mighty people, but it had in the 
lapse of ages crystallised them into an inflexible, unyielding mass, It 
had destroyed their powers of adaptability; and when they suddenly 
found themselves exposed, by the progress of the world, to new and 
hard conditions, they were unable to adjust themselves to those 
altered conditions with that readiness by which alone the integrity of 
their country could be preserved. 
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_ When the pressure from Europe began to make itself felt, they 
simply met‘it with dull, stolid, unintelligent resistance, which in the 
end proved ineffectual. European nations had never before traded 
with them, so why should they now? They must be kept at a 
distance, as formerly, and by no means be allowed to trade with the 


subjects of the Son of Heaven. This was their attitude; and for | 


years we had to put up with this ungracious demeanour. But as 
the necessity for trade grew stronger, as the pressure from behind 
grew more urgent, first we alone, and then we and the French 
together, waged war upon the Chinese, to compel them to open their 


-country to the trade of nations. The Chinese were forced to concede ' 


to us some at least of the most ordinary privileges wHich each modern 
State concedes to another for the recognised mutual benefit of both ; 
and we exacted from them these two great rights: 

First, that we should -be allowed to trade at certain specified 
points, and that no higher duties should be put upon our goods than. 
upon the goods of any other nation; and 

Secondly, that we should share all advantages which might at any 
time be granted to any other nation. 


. These privileges—which we had obtained at so much cost—give, it , 


will be observed, no exclusive benefit to ourselves. They merely 
‘enable us to trade more freely than before with the country, and 
ensure that we have impartial treatment and fair opportunities. 

Of those opportunities we immediately set to work to take the 
utmost advantage. `“ Already,” says Mr. Curzon, “ Anglo-Chinese 
trade has attained dimensions that at the time of the first war, fifty 
years ago, would have been laughed at as an idle dream. At that time 
China sent to England less than half a million sterling of goods in 
the year.” In 1896 the total foreign trade of the Chinese Empire 
amounted to .£57,117,473; and of this total Great Britain and her 

. colonies (including Hong Kong) claim 71 per cent., and the whole of 
the rest of Europe (including’ Russia) only 13 per cent. The returns 
of shipping show an equally striking preponderance in favour of Great 

- Britain, 65 per cent. of the total shipping entered and cleared at the 


Treaty Ports being British. It is noteworthy, too, that of the 672 


foreign firms in China, 363 are British. 

So that, now, our interests in China are of a value dopa 
unsuspected a generation ago, a value increasing with a rapidity that 
makes it difficult to realise what it may be a generation hence. It has, 


however, been estimated by Mr. Valentine Chirral that, even should’ — 


China be opened up only to the extent to which Japan is already 
opened up, the trade of China might be estimated at £200,000,000 
per annum, 

But other European nations have also acquired rights and interests 
in China; and: though our trade is far in excess of theirs, there are. 


ny 
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others who, with the present-day habit of rivalry, are striving their 
utmost to get as much as we do out of China—vxome by simply taking 
in as much as they can themselves, others by also trying to prevent 
our taking in any more. 

Our policy is that of the open gate—a fair field and no favour. We 
are thoroughly confident of being able to hold our own against all 
comers, and as long as they do not interfere with us, the more people 
set to work on this ill-developed field to produce more of the 
necessaries of life from it, the better we are pleased. 

But all are not of that opinion. Russia, especially, takes an 
entirely opposite view. She thinks she would get on very much 
better if she had the field a little more to herself, and she is especially 
anxious that we should not be in it with her. 

France, too, holds much the same view. Consequently these two 
nations, wherever they acquire influence, seek to exclude us and to 
keep what they get entirely to themselves, 

In Tonquin the French have adopted a policy designedly aimed at 
diminishing British trade. But the most prominent example of the 
policy of exclusion pursued by our rivals is the case of Russia 
in Manchuria. Twelve years ago, when I was travelling, through it 
with Mr. H. E. M. James, the only Russian in the whole country . 
whom we-even heard of was an escaped convict from Siberia. Prac- 
tically the whole foreign trade was in British hands. Now all is 
changed. The Russians have engineers in every part of Manchuria 
surveying for a railway, they have hundreds of soldiers as escort to 
those engineers, and they have organised a fleet for the navigation 
of the inland waters. 

To all this we have no possible need to raise objection. Such 
action in itself is no threat to our rights and interests. On the con- 
trary, by opening up the country and enriching the inhabitants, these 
measures would only make Manchuria all the better a market for our 
goods. 

Unfortunately, Russia goes farther than this. She tells us that 
Manchuria is to be within the sphere of her influence, and as a con- 
sequence she objects to our asking China to open a second Treaty Port, 
and yet sees no objection to bullying China into handing her over two 
ports, both of which she proceeds to fortify and turn into naval’ 
bases. Yet further does she press her claims in her sphere of influence. 
Not content with having secured a monopoly of railway construction 
in the north, she vigorously protests against the employment of 
English engineers in the south, even though the railway upon which 
they are employed belongs to the Chinese; and she threatens China 
when these same Chinese borrow money for the construction of the 
railway from an English bank, or give orders for railway materials in 
England. . ‘Her obvious intention is, therefore, to pursue in Manchuria 
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the same policy of rigid exclusion which she has already adopted in 
Central Asia; to whose advantage—beyond a few pampered manú-. 
facturers in Moscow—is not clear; but; at all events, to our dis-- 
advantage. 

While, then, the centrifugal force which is sending the European ° 
nations off to seek subsistence outside Europe has impelled these 
nations to force open China, many of them wish to keep what they 
get, to themselyes. They will, no doubt, benefit the Chinese as well as 
themeelves, but they will not benefit themselves, the Chinese, and all 
other nations in addition, as the more generous policy which we 
pursue cannot fail to do. 

As a consequence of the pursuit of this exclusive policy we may 
find ourselves debarred from the enjoyment of the privileges which 
‘we have obtained not for the good of ourselves alone, but of every 
one, We may find ourselves shut off from Manchuria and South 
. China, and rigorously confined to Central China alone, for while we , 
have obtained our rights from China, China may even ‘now be dis- 
solving away before our eyes, and our rights with it. ; 

The power of an empire to hold itself together becomes less as its 
extent becomes greater. If it is to hold together, the larger it becomes 
the greater must be the cohesive power which binds it; the more 
intelligent and strong charactered must be: the units who compose the 
nation, the more highly organised must be its political and social 
system. If the units are not well-knit together, the empire in time 
falls to pieces simply of its own weight. And when, in addition to its 
own weight, it has to bear outside pressure as well, the process ‘of 
dissolution is obviously accelerated, 

Not only is China a huge empire of a weight which puts too great 
a strain on the cohesive power of its component parts, but it has also 
to withstand severe external pressure and sudden impact in’ addition. 
From a single small State it has grown by the absorption of others toa ` 
gigantic empire, the most populous on the earth; but its cohesive 
power is. clearly deficient. With all their exceptional qualities of 
thrift and industry, and even of commercial integrity of character, the 
Chinese appear to lack that public spirit and high standard of public 
morality without which high organisation is impossible. The empire 
seems thus to have reached and passed its state of equilibrium, and the 
process of dissolution has begun. , Piece by piece it appears likely to 
crumble away as it arose. s . 

The struggle of the nations, resulting, as it has, in the absorption of 
the weaker by the stronger, of the lower by the higher, means for 
hina, if she is as incapable as she seems of’ pulling herself together, 
absorption by one or more of the European Powers. 

Pressing along her border on the north, the Russians first absorbed 
the portion of Manchuria north of the Amur, then they crossed that 
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river and came down to the sea at Vladivostok ; now they are at Port 
Arthur, in the Gulf of Pechili. Japan has thrown back Chinese 
authority in Korea and established her own, and she has taken the 
island of Formosa. The British have taken Wei-hai-Wei in the 
north and Hong Kong in the south, and along the Tibetan and 
south-western borders are pressing hard. The Germans have taken 
Kiao-Chao Bay. The French have established themselves in Tonquin 
and press China on the south. 

Such are the present positions of the Powers in relation to China: 
and, if we consider the indications which the more insistent show of 
the further extension of their influence or control, we may be able to 
forecast in some degree the position of China in the future. 

Russia has roundly declared that she considers all the provinces 
bordering on her territory to be within the sphere of her influence ; 
and she has shown what the meaning of her influence is in the case 
of Manchuria. She has, moreover, made attempts, by means of a 
Government-subsidised syndicate, for the construction of ‘a railway 
towards the Yangtse Kiang, and shown signs of extending her political 
influence still farther; Germany, having acquired Kiao-Chao Bay, has 
proclaimed the whole hinterland of the province of Shantung as within 
her sphere of influence. England has obtained a promise from the 
Chinese that the basin of the Yangtse Kiang will not be given to any 
other Power. Japan has been given a similar promise as regards the 
province of Fokien,; opposite to Formosa. France has been accorded 
a like promise as regards the provinces of Yunan, Kuangsi, and 
Kuang-tung, bordering on Tonquin, and is credited with the inten- 
tion of joining hands with the Russians from the north to exclude the 
English from the Yangtse Valley. 

Judging, then, by the experience of the past, and by the evidence 
which the present affords of the continuance of the tendencies which 
were then acting, we may expect to see the countries pressing round 
China grow still further at her expense. Empires expand along the 
line of least resistance or of greatest attraction ; and ccuntries, like 
women, especially for impulsive people like the Russians and French, 
possess the greatest attraction when there is reason to believe that 
someone else covets them. It was probably the fear that Port 
Arthur would be taken by us, or Japan, that induced the Russians to 
hurriedly take it themselves. It may be anticipated, therefore, that 
Russia will expand over Chinese Turkestan, Mongolia, and Man- 
churia, and press closely round Peking itself. What direction the 
expansion of Japan will take it is more difficult to say; but she is 
evidently intent upon increasing her hold over Korea, and she may 
possibly hope to obtain a similar position in the province of Fokien, 
opposite Formosa. Germany, meanwhile, will be busy turning Shan- 
tung into a Protectorate and extending her influence as far into the 
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` hinterland and as near to Peking as she can. Lastly, in the sonth 
we may expect to see successive efforts on the part of the French to - 
bring Yunan and Kuangsi and Kuang-tung within French sphere of 
influence or under French protection; and we may further expect 
that France will try to secure naval bases in the southern seas. 

Now, the question we have to consider is whether we should, or, 
indeed, whether we could, remain still and unconcernedly watch: this 
process of absorption going on under our very eyes. Of all these 

. Powers which threaten-the integrity of China the most pressing is, of 
course, Russia; and when’ Russia and France are in alliance, the 
danger to China is obviously increased. Looking at the matter 
squarely and with an open mind, we may, I think, conclude that what 
combines these two Powers on the Chinese question is not so much 
a common land hunger—-a community of tastes in that respect—as a 
common instinct that we should be a danger to each if we were 

_allowed to grow too big and rich. They recognise that the more we 
have to feed on the bigger we grow, and they have had practical 
experience that when we, and they are set down to work in the same 
field we have a knack of getting the most and the best out of it. 
Any one who has seen with his own eyes the foreign settlements at 
the Treaty Ports in China, and the vastly superior size and prosperity 
of the British settlement in each port, will appreciate the justice of - 
this observation. The obvious way, therefore, for other European 
nations to ensure their getting a good share also isto fence off certain 
portions of the field for themselves, and keep us out of it. If, then, 
we left Russia and France to carry out their wishes, we should ' 
certainly see them extending ‘to Manchuria, Yunan, Kuangsi, and ` 
Kuang-tung the same method of exclusion which they have respec- 

, tively adopted in Central Asia and Tonquin. 

: But we have at present the hardly purchased right of trading over 
the whole of China. We can and we do trade in Manchuria, and 
nearly the whole of the trade is in our hands, and we had established 
a trade long before a single Russian business house had been set up — 
there. Similarly in the southern provinces, over which the French 
are attempting to extend their influence, we have a large and grow-: 
ing trade. Why, then, should we allow ourselves to be excluded from , 
these provinces? We certainly would not if we could help it. But 
Russia and France, combined, are a Power to be reckoned with; and 
it being to their interest to exclude us, and they evidently having the 
intention of working together with that object, we have seriously tg f 
consider how we may best prevent. their carrying it out. , 

The best method is, of course, by coming to a common understand- 
ing between ourselves and them. Clearly neither of us will be the 
better, and all three of us will be the worse for working together on 
_ the same ground in constant apprehension of each other. Instead of 
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each being able to pay his undivided attention to his own business, he 
will have to be incessantly on the guard against disturbance by his 
neighbour.. While we are intent upon developing our trade with 
Manchuria we have to be unceasingly on the watch to prevent the 
Russians clearing us out of the country altogether. Similarly the 
Russians, while they are trying to shut off Manchuria as a close pre- 
serve for themselves, have to reckon with constant opposition from us 
in the preservation of our existing rights; and this opposition may 
well neutralise the advantages they think they may gain by excluding 
us. If, then, we could each come to an understanding with the other, 
by which each would be freed from the necessity of jealously regard- 
ing his neighbour, we should all of us reap an advantege. If we 
could induce the Russians and the French to agree—and feel sure that 
they would carry out their agreement—to keep open to our trade any 
territory which they might acquire; and to abstain from using to our 
disadvantage any degree of influence which they might obtain; and 
if we, in return, guaranteed on our part that we/would not obstruct 
the spread of their influence over provinces contiguous to tàeir present 
possession, we certainly should be the gainers. 

But we have tried to come to an understanding, = have failed ; 
probably because Russia still believes that, even with the opposition 
we shall give whilst she pursues her policy of exclusion, she is likely 
to gain more by keeping us out than by working contentedly beside 
us. She thinks she will be better off by keeping Manchuria to 
herself, even at the risk of British opposition. 

The attempt to come to an understanding having failed, what, then, 
should be our policy? There can scarcely be a doubt about the 
answer. We should resist, as far as is in our power, exclusion from 
those ports of China in which exclusion is chiefly threatened and 
would be most detrimental to onr interests; and we should take 
measures to ensure that the remainder of China is secured against the 
intrusion upon our rights in future. These objects we should carry 
out in such a way as shall involve the least interference possible with 
the rights'and interests of other people, so that our many rivals may 
not also become our enemies. 

We should, for example, insist upon our right to trade in Man- 
churia, and we should take every precaution to ensure that no other 
Power shall assume in the basin of the Yangtse Kiang a position so 
threatening to our interests as the Russians have assumed in Man- 
churia. And, in taking such precautions, we should be careful not to 
infringe on the rights of other nations to freedom of trade in that 
area, 

These principles are clear and easy to, enunciate. The difficulty 
arises in carrying them into effect, and in this I venture tc think we 
are at present proceeding’ upon fundamentally wrong lines, 
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I wish to protest against the system of propping up China as 
a buffer against the advance of civilised States; and I would invite 
attention to the ground factor of this question and to the immorality 
of the Chinese position. The Chinese want to keep a large and rich 
portion of the earth’s surface to themselves alone; not ‘for the 
purpose of developing it for the general’ good ; not because . they 
really believe that the country is better developed under a system of 
strict protection, and honestly wish to make an attempt to so develop 
it; but simply because they are too ignorant to perceive the riches 
they possess and the advantages they and every one else would gain 
from throwing all the buried capital upon the world’s market. 

If a Frenchman wishes to trade in Germany, or a German in 


Francé, or to invest his capital in his neighbour's country for the: 


development of its resources, he may do so with comparatively slight 
restrictions, to his own and his neighbour’s good; but if the same 
Frenchman or German wishes to invest his capital in the interior of 
China in order to dig for the coal, or the iron, or the gold, or the 
silver which lies there in inexhaustible quantity; or if he wishes to 
set up a trading establishment in the interior for the purpose of 
exchanging the products of Europe for the products of China, to the 


. mutual enrichment of both European and Chinaman, he is absolutely 


refused permission. ‘The Chinese say that the land and all that it 
contains is theirs;.and they will. neither develop it themselves nor 
sell what it contains to others. 

Such a position is clearly untenable and opposed to the spirit of 
the age. It is contrary to the custom which all civilised nations 


- have found mutually advantageous of allowing each free access to the 


other, and the maintenance of it means that the whole world remains 
poorer than it need be. Why then uphold the Chinese in it? Why 
strengthen them gratuitously, and enable them to continue to maintain 
it for years to come? 

We have grown go accustomed to the idea of organising the military 
forces of Asiatic and African States, and have been so successful in 
carrying it out, thet when our interests in China are threatened by 
Russia we naturally jump to the conclusion that the best way to stop 
her advance is to organise the Chinese military (including the naval 
forcer) against them. But we ought to reflect upon the vast difference 
between organising the forces of an independent State and organising 
those of a State over which we have a complete control. In Egypt and 
India we have the administration completely in our hands. We have 


. a garrison of our own, and we can ensure that the power which we 


call into existence by the skill of our officers and by grants of modern 
munitions of war is not ill directed. But in the case of China we 


- have no such assurance. The power we raise may, and probably 


would, be extremely ill directed. It.may not be brought into effect 
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at the proper moment ; it may prove ineffectual eyen if it is; and it 
may even be directed against ourselves. If we had the complete 
control of China; if we had a British garrison there, and administered 
it as we do India, and could then practically ensure that the power 
which we brought into play, and which the Chinese seam by themselves 
incapable of evolving, would not be ill directed; then, indeed, we 
might legitimately and advantageously ‘organise the military forces of 
the country for its defence, and as a safeguard against encroachment 
on our mutual interests. 3 

But to form an independent China into an irresponsible buffer State 
is like putting steam into an engine, with ar old and ignorant man in 
the box, who may turn it on without any warning, and send the 
engine careering madly along, quite as likely backwards as forwards. 
It is, moreover, to repeat the error we made time after time in 
our advance through India; which we made in Turkey and Persia; 
and which we are even now making in Afghanistan. How often, 
just at the critical period in our protégée’s history, have we not had to 
leave her in the lurch because we dared not enter into a war with a big 
rival simply for her sake! How often, again, have our protégées 
done the very thing we had been most striving to guard against! 
And how absolutely certain it is in these days, when the fierce moral 
light of civilised Europe beats down on every dark corner of the earth, 
that the oppression and corruption which seem to characterise nearly 
every independent Asiatic State will in the long run necessitate our 
controlling those we would only too gladly see strong and right-minded 
enough to hold their own ! 

Cannot we remember that it was a combination of thése very same ` 
two Powers, Russia and France, who are now working against us in 
China, which forced us, sorely against our will, to break down the 
buffer States we had formed in India and control them ourselves; that . 
after drilling for years the Persian army, when Persia was attacked 
by Russia, we had to leave her to fight her own battles,” and even. 
subsequently to attack her ourselves; and lastly, that, after supporting 
Turkey for half a century, it was only fear of Russia that prevented us 
from condignly punishing her in mad exasperation at her barbarous 
cruelties ? 

Tt is a degrading and disheartening process this, of backing up. 
uncontrolled semi-civilised peoples against our European rivals; and. 
I, for one, should find but little exhilaration in leading a troop of 
Chinamen against my rival but very good friend Colonel ‘Gromb- 
tchevsky in order to assist in preserving Peking to the Chinese, 

Yet even so, some will say, it is better to control the Chinese 
forces ourselves than to have hordes of Celestials led by Russians 
against us. That is so. But, in the first place, it may be doubted 
whether the Russians ever will do much in the way of organising and 
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drilling the Chinese. There is a very prevalent idea that the Russians, 
directly they obtain possession of an Asiatic State, turn the inhabi- 
tants into masses of irregular soldiery. We are all, for instancè, 
familiar with the idea that the Russians have hordes of Asiatic 
cavalry which they are ready to hurl upon India. As a matter of 
fact, the Russians make far less use of these methods, which we 
adopted from the Frenchman’ Dapleix, than we ourselves do. “They 
seem to have something of the same instinctive fear of arming and 
training inferior races which I found among the colonists in South’ 
Africa. We know little of this sentiment in India, probably because 
we are not really settled in ‘the country, and reared up there from 
generation to generation, as the colonists in South Africa and as the 
Russians are in their‘possessions, So, directly we annex or extend our 
influence over an Asiatic country, we invariably begin to drill a 
portion of the inhabitants into a military force. The Russians seldom 
- do. In Transcaspia there are Turkoman militia something akin to our 
frontier levies, and in no sense comparable to our regular Indian army. 
But, according to a recent and very observant traveller in Russian 
Central Asie, Mr. F. O'Dwyer, of the Indian, Civil Service, this militia 
` jn peace time consists of only 300 men, and in war time of but 2000. 


« This insignificant force,” says Mr. O’Dwyer, “represents the only thing 
in the shape of « native army, a fact that is worth remembering in view of 
the general impression that Russia freely. admits the recently conquered 
tribes into her armies, appoints their chiefs, colonels, and generals, and has 
at her disposal thousands of irregular Turkoman cavalry, who only await 
the signal to pour into Afghanistan and India, carrying fire and sword before 


them.” 


The Yellow Terror of Chinamen, organised by Russian leaders, sweep- 
'.ing through India and devastating Europe, is, therefore, the figment of 
an imagination much too far-seeing to be serviceable as a present-day 
guide. 

But though the Russians are not likely to organise a powerful 
Chinese force, they may still gain such a control over the Chinese . 
military organisation as to form a serious obstacle to the extension, or 
even maintenance, of our influence. Supposing they are able to 
eifect this, what, then, are we to do? One thing, at least, we can 
do. We can keep command of the sea. Perhaps, too, we might 
‘insist that, as long as her military power is under the control of 
Russia, her naval power shall not be allowed to grow. Further, we. ` 
might obtain a compensating control in some other direction—as, for 
instance, over the financial administration, as we already have in the , 
past in the case of the Maritime Customs. This particular suggestion 
may not be feasible, but in some such way as this we might be able 
to preserve our influence at. Peking, and ensure our rights being 
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respected without having recoursə to the detestable expedient of 
arming the Chinese to resist -progress. 

Similarly, if we find that Russia and France are by territorial 
aggrandisement so extending their influence to our exclusion as to be 
really encroaching on our interests, we might resist those encroach- 
ments as far as it is in our power to do so—and our power is much 
greater than most people at home seem to think—and we might 
extend our influence as a safeguard for the future over territory more 
immediately accessible to us—up the Yangtse Valley, for instance, and 
into Yunan. And if we are not able by ourselves to cope with a 
combination of Russia and France, we might secure an ally; I 
would only urge that that ally should be white, and not yellow. 

Here again we should secure our interests, not: by supporting as a ` 
friend one who has invariably giver more to those she fears than to 
those who proffer friendship ; but, by showing her that if she is unable 
to stand, to take her place among the civilised nations of the earth, 
if she refuses to treat those nations as they have learnt by experience 
+o treat each other, and if she is unable to carry out the treaty 
engagements into which she has entered; then she mtst take the 
consequences which inevitably befall every unfit creature and nation 
-on the earth, and which would equally come upon us under similar 
conditions. In other words, if China is not fit to hold herself together, 
we must let her fall to pieces; and we and others must build upon 
and from the ruins a more sightly edifice. 

The result of this rivalry of European nations will mean, then, in 
the long run, the partition of China; will mean that certain provinces 
will come under Russian influence, others under French, cthers under 
‘German, and others again under British control. Have we any need ` 
to shrink from this idea with the hypocritical shudders to which we 
have accustomed ourselves? Should we not rather give up our ideas 
of preserving the integrity of China, abstain from academical discus- 
‘sions in and out of Parliament about the advantages of maintaining 
it, and instead frankly recognise, not only that the disintegration of 
-China has been going on for the last century, but that we ourselves 
have been taking a prominent and useful part in it, to the benefit of 
-ourselves and of hundreds of thousands of Chinamen ? 

Where now are China’s former tributaries—Korea, Tonquin, Annam, 
‘Siam, Burma Hunza, Sikkim, Nepal? To whom now do Hong 
Kong, Mir Bay, Wei-hai-Wei, Kiao-Chao Bay, Port Arthur, Trans- 
Amur, Manchuria, the Pamirs, and Formosa belong? Surely it is 
time for us to open our eyes and see what is going on directly under 
them ! 

We should, no doubt, like to see China strong enough to preserve 
her integrity, and so be able to continue to us the privileges we at 
present enjoy, and which we are nob so likely to continue to enjoy; 
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with China under Russian and French domination. But to undertake 
the task of preserving her integrity for her—not from any special 
love of her; not from any chivalrous feeling of protecting the weak 
against the oppression of the strong; but simply from the calculated 
self-interest to make of her a buffer against a civilised rival, is surely 
as immoral as it is unwise, 

To many, however, the so-called “ grab ” for China: is looked upon 
with disgust and contempt. To these the encouraging and propping 
up of effete old China seems a far nobler task. To such as these the 
partitioning of China appears a political burglary. But if this is 
go, not only political burglary, but political murder has been ‘the 
order of history and the means of progress. , k 

To take a country and exploit it at the expense of its inhabitants, 
as the Spaniards did the States of South America, may justly be 
called political burglary. To control a country as European nations 


have now learnt to control Asiatic States, as the Russians rule 


Turkestan, as we rule India and the French Tonquin, is to take a step 
in the general progress of the world; to substitute order for chaos ; 
and to give millions of human beings advantages which at present 
they do not possess. 

And I think that those who have travelled in Asia and Africa, and 
seen -with their own eyes the almost incredible advance made in the 
countries which have been administered or controlled by European 
nations, and who compare the conditions existing there with the 
corruption, the oppression, the lawlessness of such States as China, 
Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan, will most’ readily admit that the, 
immorality lies not in controlling such States, but in’ persistently . 
bolstering them up as an impediment to progress. More especially 
do I think that any one who has been able to see the prosperity of the - 
Chinese under a just and liberal government in the British settle- 


‘ments of Penang, Singapore and Hong Kong, and to compare the 


actual there with the possible in China—to realise what -China might 
be with these same Chinamen under an enlightened Government, 
which would preserve order, and foster private enterprise in the 
development ‘of trade, the construction of railways and the opening 


` of mines ;—I think that any one who has seen all this will allow that 


the injustice lies not in assuming control over the Chinese, but in 
supporting them to resist those who would attempt to so rule them. 
Not in sharing in the partition of China when such a course is 
forced upon us by competition—the driving force of the progress of. 
the world—lies the immorality, but rather in supporting and encou- 
raging China to oppose that progress. i ; 
To effectually control backward people, to treat them with justice, 
and to develop the natural resources of the country with the aid of 
Western scientific methods, is to confer benefit on all—on the original 
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inhabitants, on ourselves, and on mankind in general. Should we 
not rather, then, in the coming century, recognise the direction in 
which the finger of destiny manifestly points ; give up old ideas that 
we must necessarily keep still; take heart from what we have cone 
in India, in spite of a century of efforts to avoid assuming the task of 
government ; and not flinch from stepping forward farther east when 
we feel the requisite strength within us and find the pressure of 


events urging us on? 
F. E. YounGHUSBAND. 
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HE East London Waterworks Company is supposed to provide its 
district with “a constant supply of pure and wholesome water 
sufficient for the domestic purposes of the inhabitants,” but for the 
fourth time within three years the legal theory has calamitously 
broken down, and “the inhabitants” are once more reduced to a 
supply that is neither constant, pure, wholesome, nor sufficient. The 
record stands thus: In the spring of 1895 there was a water famine 
which the company attributed entirely to the frost, though after 
examinations showed that much. of the trouble would have been 
avoided if the pipes had been laid at the proper depth. Thén, in the 
summer of the same year, came a long spell of short commons. This 
time it was declared to be the fault of the drought and the County 
Council, who3e opposition to the Water Company’s Bill had stopped 
the construction of new reservoirs; and many people believed it. In 
1896 there was another hot summer, accompanied by a short supply, 
and once more, according to the company, it was the fault -of the 
weather and the County Council. Parliament had passed the Reser- 
voirs Act in 1894:—by a majority of one—of which fact, indeed, we . 
had been informed the. previous year; but as the reservoirs were 
unfinished the old defence held good—it was still the County Council’s 
fault. And now, with the first touch of the hot weather, which has 
since become tropical, another water fast is proclaimed; the people 
are put on an allowance of four hours out of the twenty-four—a 
purely nominal allowance, because there is not enough pressure to 
make the water run properly——and the prospects are worse than ever. 
This time, however, the reservoirs, which were to bring relief and 
maintain a splendid constant service all through the dog days, are 
finished—finished and prastica'lly empty. The company, with double 
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the storage accommodation, is positively in the same plight as in the 
summers when it knocked the County Council’s head against the 
sides of its unfinished reservoirs. And for East London this is a 
very serious discovery. 

The company is reduced to OANE the drought and heat, which 
is a curious instance of the force of'’habit—this being the third 
unprecedented drought since 1895. No doubt it is very hot, espe- 
cially in the East-End. But the hot weather is just the time when 
water is most wanted, and if a plentiful and reliable service is not to 
be had whenever the rainfall is below the average, or the thermometer 
is above 80 degrees, what is the good of a water company? Besides, 
Mr. Bryan, their engineer, does not seem to perceive what is involved 
in his complaint about the drought, which he declares has been going 
on for thirteen months. ‘The rivers and springs are always depen- 
dent upon the winter rainfall,” and last winter the rain did not fall. 
This is simply to plead guilty. Why did the directors wait till 
August:to take action when they had this warning? There was a 
plain line of action open to them, laid down by themselves, so., 
soon as they began to distrust their reservoirs, In 1897 they put 
a clause into their Bill, enabling them, in case of emergencies, to make 
connections with other companies. Why did they sit all through the 
winter and spring and summer waiting for the rain to fall, when, on 
the showing of their own engineer, a calamity was hanging over 
London? Mr. Stuart, M.P., has pressed, without success, for an explan- 
ation of what seems to be inexplicable. With plenty of water coming 
into every district except the East—and it should be known that when- 
ever a famine has occurred in the Hast there has been water running 
to waste in the West—the company has advisedly, and in the face of 
warning, kept its vast mass of densely crowded customers sealed up 
within its bone-dry system. Only after the catastrophe was upon it- 
did it begin to take measures. A municipal authority or a water 
trust would soon be taught that such inaction was a crime, and it 
would get short shrift in the day of reckoning. 

So lately as 1892 the East London Company went before Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh’s Water Commission to prove that its resources 
were more than equal to another forty years’ supply. The Commission ` 
accepted its statement, and reported in this sense. The levity of the 
transaction comes out with considerable clearness when we compare 
the assurances made by the company in 1892 with its performances 
since. 

The East London Company’s main source of supply is the River 
Lea, from which the New River Company also draws a volume of 
22,500,000 gallons daily. © It has access to the Thames, from which 
it is empowered to take 10,000,000 gallons a day. It has chalk 
wells, which were estimated to be good for from 6,900,000 to 11,000,000 
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- gallons a day in 1892, and a great deal more prospectively ; and there ' 


are gravel beds at Hanworth. The Commission had to decide whether 
these sources, coupled with the necessary arrangements for storage, 
were sufficient for the needs of East London up to 1931, and Lord 
Balfour, as a preliminary, asked ‘Mr. Bryan what was the worst con- 


` dition of things that the company might have to face. ‘You think 


that no set of circumstances can ever lower you below 20,000,000 or 


_ 22,000,000 gallons a day-from the River Lea?” Answer: “I think 


we might count upon 20,000,000 a day.”~ “Under these circum- 


stances, what would be the relative amounts to be drawn from storage, 


from the Thames, and from-wells?” Answer: “I£ our supply [that 
is, supply to customers] should be, as it is now, 40,000,000 a day, we 


should take the 20,000,000 from the River Lea; we should take the’ 
10,000,000 from the Thames; and from our existing wells at the - 


present moment we could take at least 6,000,000; and then we should 


„take from storage the remainder,” Jn his recent letter to Mr. Robertson, 


M.P. for Hackney, Mr. Bryan writes: “ All that I am certain about — 


_is that the water available for this company, after the New River has 
taken its 22,500,000 gallons a day, does not amount to more than 
3,000,000 gallons: j 

As to the reservoirs, the company did not suggest that the question 
pressed. They toid the Commission that the availablé storage was 
910,000,000 gallons, ‘‘ but in reality we have more than that.” But 
in the written statement this estimate was modified : 


“The East London Waterworks Company bave constructed eight storage 
reservoirs with a nominal capacity of 600,000,000 gallons, The estimated 
total volume which it is possible to draw off by gravitation to the filter beds 
is about 740,000,000 gallons. This by no means exhausts the reservoirs, 
but to utilise the remainder pumping would have to be resorted to.” 


The Commission perceived that the qualification was vital—for 
pumping costs a great deal of money—and they reported that the 


‘Storage -was sufficient for 740,000,000 gallons. They also reported in’ 
favour of increasing the storage “on well-recognised lines,” and they ` 


seem to have ‘been entirely satisfied that the new reservoir accommo- 
dation immediately proposed, of which so much has since been heard, 
would meet the case for some time to come. 

For the whole thing was in a very small compass. In order to supply 


East London up-to 1931 it was only necessary, so the company con-~ 


tended, to secure an additional 14,000,000 gallons a day, which it was 
proposed to arrange for as follows : 


Lea, with storage reservoirs. ; . » 80,000,000 

Thames . : i x f . « « 710,000,000: 

Hanworth- springs ; AE i . 2,000,000 ` 
- Existing wells in Lea Valley ; P : . 11,000,000 


Further wells in Lea Valley . ; .« . + -18,000,000 
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According | tó this calculation a margin of another 12,000,000 
gallons would remain in hand after everyone was applied. most 
handsome arrangement. 

Now, the basis of these remarkable figures may have been clear to 
` the Commission, but it is difficult to understand the process of 
reasoning by which they accepted them. Assuming that the capacity 
of the wells was a matter for the geologists and for Mr. Bryan’s 
divining-rod, how were the Commission to know about the flow of the 
Lea when the company itself was only able to make a guess at it? 
‘Have you any means,” the engineer was asked, -‘ of telling us what 
quantity you have taken daily from the river?” and the answer was, 
“ No, we have not.” “You have no automatic gauge, or anything 
of that sort?” “None whatever; the whole of the water passes 
through our reservoirs, and we cannot take. any water direct to our 
filter beds without its passing through these reservoirs.’ The Com- 
‘mission, however, placidly. reported that the taking of 523 million 
gallons [by the two companies: 224 by the New River and 30 by the 
East London] might be continued, provided the storage was adequately 
increased. Their belief in this dubious stream seems to have been 
intuitive ; at any rate it cannot be accounted for. y 

Turning from the poetry of Mr. Bryan and Lord Balfour to the 
prose of the-water examiners report for July, we get a somewhat 
different statement : 


Drawn from Lea (including penge . 27,992,000 
i „ Thames . F ; » 8,027,000 
a u Hanworth . š i . 1,778,000 i 
3 » wells, g z i . 7,167,000 


Most of the Lea supply must, of course, have come from the storage 
of previous months, if the company’s account of the drought and the 
present flow of the river is correct, Two million gallons that might 
have been drawn from the Thames were allowed to run by. The 
existing wells, which in 1892 were credited with a capacity of 
-11,000,000 gallons, were 4,000,000 short, and nothing seems to have 
been heard of the new wells with their 13,000,000 gallons. We 
are not yet in 1931, but in spite of the Commission the conclusion is 
forced upon us that the’ company has come to the end of its resources, 
and that Hast London will find itself each year in ever-increasing 
difficulties and dangers. It happens to have been well known to 
engineers ever since 1868 that the sources of the Lea Valley water 
supply were shrinking. But while other towns were making the same 
discovery with regard to their own water, and going far afield for a fresh 
and unrestricted supply, the East London Company stuck to it that 
its diminishing sources were expanding and would continué to 
expand. 
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.” London, however, happens to have been expanding whilst the Lea 
.was dwindling. ` The way the company took account of this fact is 


_ curious and, in the light of recent events, instructive. For every 


period of five years they calculated that 10,000 fresh houses might be 
expected, and for these new houses they made allowance—on paper— 
of an additional 2,000,000 gallons'a day. This method of reckoning, 


_ it will be seen, took no account of the fact that during the preceding 


ten years no fewer than 40,000 houses had been added to their ` 


_ water-area. “It is an utter impossibility,” said the engineer, “ to 


te!l what the Hast-End of London will be like in a few years’ time. 


` The check must come to the population of the Hast-End.” And the 


company proceeded to check it in this way. London proper being | 
almost filled up, it followed that the new houses would have to be 
built in Essex, and they would: be‘small houses with accommodation 
for fewer people than the London houses. The average of inmates for 


` both districts was put at 6'l.per house. It was a comfortable hypo- 


thesis, like the rest, but the result is that by the year 1898 the 


company has to reckon with 120,000 people, who have forced them- 


selves into the neighbourhood contrary to all sound principles of 
arithmetic. Here are the figures : Company’s estimate of houses for 
the five years 1896 to 1901, 182,301, with 6-1 persons to a house. 
Water examiner’s statement : number of houses, 195,360; estimated 


`: population, 1,294,512. According to the company’s reckoning before 


“the Comniission, therefore, there ought to be only 1,173,091 people in 
their district now. z 

* No donbt, if the water famine continues, some trifling mistake in 
the filtering may help to bring the numbers down to the estimate. 
The health of such districts as Whitechapel and Hast Ham is balanced 
on too fine a point to permit of thé pranks of a body like this’com- 
pany being played with impunity. The examiner states that in the 
month of July, by which time the drought had hardly had time to 
make -itself felt, the water drawn from the Lea at Angel Road “ was 
of bad chemical and bacterial quality,” though it was delivered to 
consumers in “excellent chemical condition; but the water of all 


. three filter wells seriously transgressed the standard of 100 microbes 


per cubic centimetre.” At No, 1 Essex filter the number of microbes —. 
„was 508, ab No. 2 2482; and at the Middlesex filter 1066.- The ` 
highest number after East London is 58 per cubic centimetre from the . 
‘West Middlesex Company’s well. That was in July. What about 
August and September? And will the chemical quality be “quite 
reliable through the month of October, with the sacred river fast- 
-running dry? It should be noted that the Lea Conservancy Board 
reported on September 21 that the flow of the stream below the New 
‘River intake was no more than 15,000,000 gallons a day. 

People in the country may well wonder how it is that such a piece 
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of history has been possible. Why, for instance, has nobody com- 
pelled the compan -46 carry out its contract? The answer is that 
the law provides that “notwithstanding anything in this Act”—as 
quoted in the first lines of this article—“ a company shall not be 
subject to any liability for not giving a constant supply if the want of 
_ such supply arises from frost, unusual drought, or other unavoidable 
cause or accident.’ But does not the company suffer in pocket ? By 
no means Watt or no water the company gets its money. ‘The 
householder still plays his water-rate, together with the charge of 4s, to 
6s.a year for each bath, the extra charge of. 4s, for every water-closet, 









pavement though this rarely can be got in ordinary times and never 
dupes water famine. Therefore the £167,000 which the company’s 
fhareholders received last year is not likely to be reduced this year. 
The Hast Londoner, too, it should be noted, pays 1s. Id. in the £ for 
between twenty and thirty gallons a head, where the Glasgow man . 
pays 6d. per fifty-four gallons. No wondér water is a profitable 
monopoly in London. Does the fear of Parliament count for nothing 
then? Parliament has been talking about water at intervals ever 
since 1845 and the Cholera; a Royal Commission will resume its 
sittings once a week some time in February, under the chairmanship 
of that ardent reformer Lord Llandaff; and, for the rest, nobody 
supposes that the present Government will do anything harsh to a 
water company in difficulties. If the County Council is troublesome, 
-ib will be the business of Parliament to vote it down. A water 
company may plunder and betray the poor, hoodwink the Government, 
and bring death and misery upon a city. It may take our money 
and give us no water. But we must not take over their water unless 
we pay three or four times the value of the worn-ou: plant and com- 
pensation for the monopoly—for that would be confiscation, 
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to see the country freed from the evils of a vile rule and placed under 
the protection of those whose capacity he trusted to end the rapine 
and to role the people in justice and in truth. 

I do not propose to refer to the expedition sent to relieve Gordon, 
nor to the disastrous retreat and short-sighted policy which left the 
Mahdi free to devastate vast districts with fire and sword, and to 
cause enormous misery and death to hundreds of thousands of men, 
women, and children. Deeply as I regret all this, I can sea no useful 
purpose served in recriminations, but, having been requested by the 
Editor cf the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW to give my views on the future 
of the Soudan, my purpose in writing is to try and see what responsi- 
bilities ate now before this country, and to endeavour to aszertain, in 
the light of known facts and past experience, what her present duty 
is, and what the probable result will be if the proposals which follow 
should be carried out. 

The opinions I formulate are based upon a personal knowledge of 
nd are the outcome of discussions with 

1 
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Victoria Lake, on the northern shores of which our Uganda Protec- 
torate is situated. 

There are three large areas, totally d-ff-rent in character: the first 
extending from the frontier of Egypt Proper to a line which may be 


roughly taken as 10° N. lat., including Kordofan and Darfur—an ~ 


arid country inhabited by numerous Arab tribes; the second reaching 
as far as the Albert Ike (about 2° N. lat.) and including the Bahr- 
el-Ghazal and Monbuttu districts—a more fertile area, well watered 
and inhabited by negroes; thirdly, Uganda and Unyoro, where the 
germ of civilisation has been planted, but where religious strife and 
gross mismanagement have caused war, discontent, and even anarchy 
to a certain extent, which, however, we may hope will soon pass 
away if our officia's are chosen with care and the country is ruled on 
the spot and not from Zanzibar. 

We have to fuce the fact that, apart from Uganda and Unyoro— 
which I must leave out of the question now—all the Soudan has been 
more or less under the terrible rule of 4 i for the past fourteen 


years. populat ry has been 
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again be permitted. Many of the old abuses cannot in any case 
recur, as now the finances in Cairo are placed upon a firm basis and 
the Soudan exchequer will not again be debited with large sums it 
never received, but which being squandered in Egypt, it would have 
been inconvenient to place on the Egyptian Budget. 

I am not able to give exact details with regard to the Soudan 
finances, but in 1878 Gordon Pasha summarised the accounts as 
follows : í 


` £ 
The debt of the Şoudan . ‘ « 827,000 
The revenue . A . x . 579,009 
The expenses . x : i . 651,000 
The deficit i : : $ .« 72,000 


In a letter he published in the Times, Oct. 12, 1880, he writes : 


“The Egyptian Government strenuously objects to submit the budget of 
revenue and expenditure of the Soudan and Egypt to public investigation. 
Tt publishes a statement ex bloc, which may be worth the paper which it is 
printed on, and gives us no details.” 


In a paper I wrote in 1883 on “Egypt, Present and to Come,” I 
made some remarks on the unsatisfactory aspect of Soudan financial 
affairs, which I may now quote: 


“The debt was £350,000 in 1881, but a great part of this was money 
debited to the Soudan account by officials in Cairo, who wanted to cook 
. their own balance sheets. A good deal of manipulation was done in the 
Soudan accounts—indeed, no trustworthy accounts have ever been made up 
there. For several years the Finance Minister (in the Soudan) could neither 
read nor write, and a mistake of a million or two dollars was considered of no 
consequence. But it is almost certain that even now, were honest officials - 
employed and a simple common-sense rule introduced, the Soudan would 
show a good yearly balance on the right side of the ledger. Bribery and 
corruption so completely permeate all ranks that it would be hard to find a 
dozen men in the whole Soudan who would not accept backsheesh. If, how- 
ever, European governors were appointed, an immediate change would be the 
result and, even without additional trade, financial success would be ensured. 
The good work accomplished by Emin Bey and Gessi Pasha shows what is 
possible, and a few such men, such as Lupton and Slatin, would soon justify 
their appointment. It is wonderful how soon a change follows the appoint=, 
ment of a European Governor. The Arabs quicklv find honesty to be the 
best policy, and when they once realise that, and that their ruler is strong 
and firm, they become respectable beings, and are not so difficult to manage 
as might be expected judging from their shameful behaviour when left 
to follow their own deviées. Single-handed, however, no Governor-General 
of the Soudan can succeed: he must have a staff of really trustworthy 
lieutenants to keep order in the numerous outposts of his vast domain, and 
to carry out his policy faithfully and unflinchingly.” 


If the Soudan is ever to become prosperous, the greatest care will 
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have to be taken in the selection of the officials employed to administer. 
it. The men chosen must be acquainted with the language, have 
sympathy with the people, and be able to comprehend their modes of 
thought and idiosyncrasies. They must be men who have a real 
desire to raise the people committed to-their care, and, as Emin Pasha 
in one of his letters said, men who do not care whether blue or green 
men reside at the Albert Nyanza; or, in other words, who are not- 
taking office in order to carry out individual researches or pet schemes ` 
of their, own, but who are capable of grasping the broad outline of an. 
enlightened policy and carrying it outwith a certain amount of 
self-sacrifice. Iam convinced that had more experienced men been 
entrusted with the recent government of our Uganda Protectorate the 


. difficulties which have arisen would not have occurred. What is 


wanted iš men like Portal, Lugard, and Colvile, who understood the ` 
people and did such good work. That such are to be found is amply 
proved by the brilliant success.of Sir H. Kitchener and his devoted 
subordinates. 

The right men once found and appointed, a free hand should 
be given them in their own districts, for which they should be 
answerable only to the Governor-General, and a “ red-tape” régime 
should on no account be permitted. The'distances are too great to 
allow of constant reference to headquarters for advice and permission, 
and eyen should the telegraph overcome this difficuly, it cannot 
prevent the crippling of individuality and the shirking of responsibility 
which so often spoil a good official and lower him in the eyes of his 
subordinates—a thing above all others to be avoided in ail parts of the 
Soudan. Both Emin and Gessi were greatly crippled by this red- 
tapism, being obliged ‘to submit every trumpery decision or proposal 
to Khartoum for confirmation, and then to wait for many months 


. before they were permitted to carry out reforms which were urgently 


k 


required. 
There is, however, another distinction to be -made between the Arab 


and Negro portions of the Egyptian Soudan: „although the Arab 
portion was before the rebellion anremuuerative, ‘yet, notwithstanding 
that the White Nile was blockéd with floating vegetation -for several 
years, the Equatorial: Province, which formed the chief part of the 
Negro portion of the Soudan and which was administered by Emin | 
Pasha, had a clear profit—not large, bat sufficient to indicate its great 
possibilities—and the Bahr-el-Ghazal; also a Negro district, which was 
governed by Gessi Pasha, had, notwithstanding the rebellion of Sulei- 
man Bey, begun to export large quantities of meiarauber, beeswax, 
tamarinds, arrowroot, and gum-arabic. 

It will be convenient now to refer to a few of ‘the causes which 


' miade the Egyptian Soudan a source of weakness instead of strength 


to Egypt. - f 
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1. In the first place, it was not properly organised in respect of 
government, and the division of the country into Mudiries (or sub- 
provinces) was unfortunate. For instance, the Bahr-el-Ghazal and 
Dongola were joined to Darfur and Kordofan for administrative 
purposes. As a matter of fact, the Soudan should be divided into 
administrative districts thus: (æ) Dongola and Berber; (b) Khartoum 
and Senaar; (c) Darfur and Kordofan; (d) the Eastern Soudan— 
Kassala, Suakim, &.; (e) the Bahr-el-Ghazal and the Equatorial 
Province. There should be a Governor-General of the whole Soudan 
—of course a Huropean—and European Governors over each of tho - 
five provinces, supported by a sufficient number of European officials 
to ensure justice being carried out. 

Even when Gordon was Governor-General it was impossible for 
him, with all his energy and power of organisation, to carry out all 
the reforms he wished, because he was not supported from Cairo, nor 
had he under him sufficient trustworthy Europeans to aid bim in his 
Herculean task. 

2, The corruption which obtained amongst all classes of officials, 

_and the oppressive and unjust manner of collecting taxes, led in the 
Soudan, as it did in Egypt, to all kinds of abuses. A 

3. The plan of banishing criminals and defaulting officials from, 
Cairo to the Soudan—and especially to the Negro portion of it—had a 
very deleterious effect. These men were utilised, after a certain 
term of imprisonment, in official posts, and naturally proved most 
unsatisfactory. 

4, The efforts to suppress the slave trade also created very great 
discontent. Most of the Mahdi’s supporters owed all their wealth to 
the traffic in slaves, and there is no doubt that, not only in Khartoum 
but also in Cairo, high native officials were totally opposed to the 
suppression of the trade, and secretly used all their endeavours to 
prevent its extinction. . 

5. It has been said that the military weakness of Egypt contribnted 
to the Mahdi’s rebellion; but- I agree with the late Colonel Stewsrt 
that it was only the utter incapacity of the officials in handling the 
troops which led to the disasters at the commencement of the rebellion. 
The soldiers, as soldiers, were good, and all they complained of was 
arrears in pay. 

6. The Soudan debt was another source of weakness. A consider- 
able part of it was (a) the cost of the railway which was projected 
and partly built from Cairo towards Khartoum (this was even- 
tually stopped by Gordon Pasha, but still large sums had to be 
paid in interest for what could only be considered as a “ white 
elephant”); (b) the enormous expense of Sir Samuel Baker's 
expedition when the Negro portion of the Soudan was annexed 
to Egypt. That the new province did not yield the expected 
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financial results was chiefly due ‘to the opposition of the officials at 
Khartoum.: 
7. The lack of. all encouragement and incentive prevented the 
` people from developing trade. The old camel tax was a mistake, and 
so was the tax on the shadoofs and zakiehs (for irrigation); both- 
these taxes should never be re- introduced, as the first hampers com- 
mercial activity and the second deters the people from cultivating 
more soil than is absolutely necessary for their individual: wants. The 
ivory monopoly, too, was a mistake, and~merchants were not permitted 
to travel and trade freely throughout’ the country. Travellers and 
traders should be encouraged as much as possible. ~ 
If, as I believe, practically the whole of the Soudan once in the 
‘ possession of Egypt ought to be reoccupied, it is necessary to state how 
I consider this would be best accomplished, and the steps ‘which I 
advocate for its realisation. — , 2, 
Granted that the Soudan is to be retained, and that its capital i is- 7 
to be at or near the junction of the White and Blue Niles, it is a. 
` point of some importance to decide where the town shall be erected. 
Khartoum is now in ruins, and therefore it is possible either to rebuild , , 
the city or.to choose a new site. The old Khartoum, as is well known, 
was built on the triangular area at the Junction of the two Niles—a 
cgood enough site from a strategic point of view, but with this great 
objection, that at the rise of the rivers it is invariably flooded and at 
their fall an unhealthy swamp surrounds the city. I well remember 
Gordon Pasha telling me in 1878 that, had the city not been built 
‘where it was, he would have -greatly preferred for it to be either at 
Omdurman or on the right bank of the Nile, a few miles north of the 
junction of the two rivers. And, indeed, at that time it was a great 
question with kim whether it would not be well to transfer the town 
to,one or other of these points. Financial considerations, however, 
precluded thé possibility of such a step being taken. Now, however, ~- 
there appears to be no reason why the best site should not be chosen, 
and, in respect of cost, it would probably be better to choose a new 
site than to encounter the excessive expenditure which would be 
necessary to render the present site of Khartoum healthy; for to - 
make it salubrious and a fitting residence for Europeans; considerable 
sums would have to be expended in embankménts to prevent the 
inundation of the city, and, even if that were done, at the fall of the 
Nile the marshy area exposed to the sun by the falling river would 
‘ always be a great danger to a European population. If for any 
reason, sentimental or otherwise, the present site of Khartoum be 
retained, hospitals and residences for Europeans ought certainly to be 
erected elaewhere, 
‘For the ultimate development of the Egyptian Soudan, and also of 
the British Protectorate between the East coast and the Albert _ 
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Nyanza, including Uganda and Unyoro, the following railways will 
be necessary, apart from the railway which is already nearing com- 
pletion from Cairo to Khartoum. 

(1) A railway from Suakim to Berber, joining there the Cairo- 
Khartoum railway, which could be constructed without very much 
cost. (2) The railway from Mombasa to Uganda must have a branch 
line to a point a few miles to the north of Bedden. (8) In process of 
time a light railway would be necessary from Omdurman to El Obeid, 
and eventually probably to El Fasher, the capital of Darfur. Until 
such time as this railway, owing to the increase of trade, could 
be built, camel waggons, as suggested by Colonel Colston in 
his “ Report on Northern and Central Kordofan,” could be utilised 
with advantage; the wheels should be made of iron, and the tyres 
should be ten to twelve inches wide. A waggon drawn by four 
camels could easily transport the loads of twelve to fifteen camels, 
I paid much attention to this matter during my journey through 
- Darfur and Kordofan, and am convinced that no stent pence in 
the way of its success. 

The great object which the Suakim-Berber railway aaa serve is, 
. in the first place, to render Great Britain independent of the Suez 
Canal, and to form a second route to India, and secondly, to open up 
a rapid trade route to Kordofan and Darfur and the northern part of 
the Equatorial Province. The branch line from the Mombhsa-Uganda 
railway, which I should like to see constructed to Bedden eventually, 
would provide a more rapid trade route from the southern part of the ` 
Equatorial Province, and would ensure communication with the outside 
world, should the misfortune of a block in the White Nile render 
steamboat communication impossible between Khartoum and Lado. 

It is rarely recognised what an extent of waterway is available by 
steamers from Khartoum, so it may be well to briefly indicate it. 

On the White Nile steamers can ply as far as Bedden (4° 35’ 48” N.. 
31° 36’ 6” E.), where there is a rapid for about half a mile, above 
which another steamer used to ply .between Bedden and Kiri: 
(4° 18’ 10” N., 81° 40’ 28” E.). From personal inspection, I-am 
inclined to think that there would be no insuperable difficulty in 
rendering this rapid navigable; at any rate, a steamer was hauled: 
through it by Gessi Pasha, but certainly the current is exceedingly 
strong, and the huge partially-submerged rocks would have to be 
removed by dynamite. From Kiri.to Dufile (8° $4’ 85” N., 82° 20’ E.) 
no steam navigation by river will ever be possible, but from Dufile to- 
the south end of the Albert Lake the river is navigable all the year 
round. Unfortunately, steamship communication between the Albert 
and Victoria Lakes is altogether out of the question, owing to the 
great Merchison Falls in the Victoria Nile. The river Sobat is 
navigable for steamers for about three hundred miles during most of 
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the year; from Lake No (Mokren-el-Bohur) the Bahr-el-Ghazal and 
river Jur are navigable for more than half the year for small steamers 
to a point 5° 10’ N., 28° E. The Bahr-el-Arab, which flows into the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal, may be navigated as far as 9° 50’ N., 24° 10’ E 
near to the celebrated copper mines of Hofrath-en-Nahass, for seven 
months out of the twelve. At all seasons of the year steamers can 
pass up to Fazokl on the Blue Nile. From these data it will be seen 
what an immense extent of country could be brought within steam 
communication when the Suakim-Berber railway is made. There is 
only one drawback to which this splendid system of waterway is 
liable; I refer to the blocks in the White Nile. South of Lake No a 
barrier of this kind has been formed three times in the last thirty 
years—once was in 1878, when I was imprisoned by it for forty days. 
It would, however, be impossible for these blocks to occur were regular 
and frequent traffic to be maintained, and there would be no longer 
any fear of such disaster if once the Bahr-el-Zeref were completely 
opened up. It is a second channel of the White Nile, and flows in a 
more direct course than the usual river-channel, which, at Lake No, 
has an almost rectangular bend. It has been objected that wood 
supply to the steamers would soon fail, but this difficulty would be 
overcome by using the unlimited supply of coarse grass, which, when 
properly prepared, makes admirable fuel. I have mentioned this 
hindrance to navigation on account of the prominence which has been 
given to the blocks when they have occurred, but the rarity of their 
occurrence and the ease with which they can be prevented show that 
they do not constitute any real obstacle to the utilisation of this 
magnificent river communication. 

The question arises—To what population would theso railways and 
steamships give access? Referring to the Egyptian Soudan, we 
find in the Equatorial regions there is a population (according to 
Belim and Wagner) of 10,800,000, and the regions in Central Africa 
which trade with Egypt but which are under independent rulers— 
eg, Wadai, Bornu, &c.—have a population of about 31,000,000. 
Jt should also be noted that, although in the Arab portion of the 
Sondan the Madhi’s rebellion has to a large extent depopulated the 
country, in the districts just mentioned little or no decrease in the 
population has occurred. l 

Of course, this extensive programme- could only be carried out 
gradually; it would be Utopian to expect such a vast development 
to be attained immediately ; bub the railway from Cairo to Khar- 
toum ought to be completed and that from Suakim to Berber built at 
once, giving Great Britain an alternative route to India, and rendering 
possible rapid communication between Khartoum and the Red Sea. 
I should not be inclined to expend either too much energy or capital 
on the Arab portion of the Soudan for the next five or ten years. I 
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would rather see it develop slowly. At the same time, a small 
. garrison at El Obeid, and one at Dara, might well be established at - 
. once. The people are now ready to accept such protection gladly : 
the presence af the garrisons would give confidence, and prevent all 
possibility of further revolts of the Baggara, 

With regard to the Negro portion of the Soudan, I should be 
inclined to take more energetic action, I should advocate the 
` re-establishment of forts at the Sobat, Shambe, Lado, Rojaf, Kiri, - 
. and Dufile, and either -at Wadelai or at Magungo. Fatiko, in the ~ 
. Shuli district, should be re-occupied ; also a few stations in the Bahr- 
` el-Ghazal,-Rol, and Mekraka, As I before indicated, this could be 
done with comparative ease if it were done at once, and the advantage 
of this procedure would be that, with good management, in a couple 
. of years this district would be self-supporting, and, indeed, should leave 
. a handsome surplus to pay into the Soudan exchequer. Doubtless 
- many will think that this view is too sanguine, but I think that if 
the state of matters which obtained in 1880 be considered, it will be 
seen that my forecast. is not so improbable as at first sight it may’ 
appear. 

I will now proceed to show what was the commercial condition of 
this district in 1882, and it will be seen that, notwithstanding the . 
. troubles at Khartoum, notwithstanding that no goods for barter had 

been sent to the district for some years, the financial condition was by no 
means unsatisfactory; therefore, given regular communication with 
. Khartoum and a properly arranged system of transport of goods for 
- barter, produce for export would soon be forthcoming. 
In 1880 the Equatorial Province was divided into ten districts— 
' Rol, Bor, Lado, Kiri, Dufile, Fauvera, Fadibek, Latuka, Makraka, 
Monbuttu—with fifty stations or fortified posts, Lado being the 
. headquarters. If we now for a moment consider the condition of the 
province a few years earlier, when Gordon Pasha left to become 
Governor-General of the Soudan, we notice that he had established 
many stations, the routes of communication were safe, while the people ` 
: paid their taxes in ivory, grain, and ostrich-feathers readily, and 
, acted as porters for the transport of Government goods when required. 
. Two or three Governors followed Gordon, much of his good work 
was undone, and under the last, an Egyptian, Ibrahim Bey Fausi, 
oppression of the people by the irregular soldiers was practised, and 
-~ discontent was beginning to make headway when Emin was appointed 
. Governor in 1878. .He rapidly brought order out of chaos, although 
. he.was not supported from Khartoum. From 1878 to 1881 only nine 
steamers were sent from Khartoum to Lado, and only six of them 
brought a small amount of goods for barter. The soldiers’ ‘pay was 
, all in arrears; hence they were discontented. “In spite of this, how- 
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ever, Emin managed to pay all debts, and had a net surplus cf between 
£5000 and £6000 in 1881 and £8000 in.1882.* 

If progress such as this could be made under the circumstances 
indicated, may one not justly expect a' very great gain under good ' 
rule and with proper communications? Ivory will, at least for a long 
time, be a source of profit, but, apart from this, grain, skins, coffee, 
tobacco, gum, indiarubber, ostrich-feathers, beeswax, vegetable butter 
and oil, indigo, rice, spices, cotton, and rhinoceros-horn can all be 
made profitable articles of commerce, and the collection of wild beasts 
for export would also be advantageous to the revenue. The high- 
lands of the Shuli district to the east, and the Makraka district to 
the west of the province are quite suitable for European habitation. 
There would be no difficulty whatever with the natives if they were 
properly treated, and Emin found that they were readily interested in 
the cultivation of the soil and in the development of tradet It isa 
well-known fact that Africans will trade if they can, and that once 
they have felt the subtle influence óf barter they will use every effort 
to practise it. 

_ Turning next to the Ae TEA district, we have even a richer 
country to develop than the Equatorial Province, and, owing to the 
large number of streams navigable for boats during six or seven 
months of the year, transport presents no difficulties. After Gessi 
Pasha had fought and conquered the slave-dealers under Suleiman 
Bey in 1879 he administered this large area with great success 
until recalled by the officials at Khartoum, and proved that the 
district could be ‘administered for £H884,688, whereas only half the 
area had cost for administration before his régime £1:1,846,000. The 
. large expenditure in the Bahr-el-Ghazal districts was caused for the 
most part by the large number of native troops, nominally under the 
Egyptian Government, but really under the slave-dealers, who were 
required to garrison the forts, these native soldiers being bought 
at an average cost of about £7, This was rendered necessary owing 
to the brutal rule of the officials. In 1880 Gessi Pasha was able to 
write that it would be easy to collect in the Meshra-er-Rek 10,000 
cantars of indiarubber yearly, worth about £72,000, and the cost of 
collection would only be from £300 to £400. He reported also that there 
were whole forests producing arrowroot in the Nyam-nyam district, and 
in the Bahr-el-Ghazal an immense forest producing gum arabic equal 
to that of Kordofan. The cotton grown there is superior in fineness, 


* In former years also a good revenue had been obtained from the Equatorial Pro- 
vince. Gordon, writing from Mugiin August 1874, says :—“ In a year he [the Khedive] 
has had £48, 000 from the Province, and I have spent, say, £20,000 at the outside, and 
have £60,000 worth of ivory here.” 

+ See & Emin Pasha in Central Africa,” “Junker’s Travels, and “Emin Pasha, his 
Life and Work.” 
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_ softness, and length of staple to that of America and Lower Egypt. 
Beeswax could be obtained in enormous quantities; all European 
vegetables grow well, and a year after the slave war many looms were 
at work making damur (Baker cloth), all worked by young negroes” 

` who had been taught by people from Darfur. Copal, palm-oil, incense, 
honey, and nut-oil could be obtained in large quantities, and there is 
no doubt that the tea-plant, cinchona, and eucalyptus could he easily 
cultivated. The pottery and iron-work of the natives is of a very high 
class, although primitive methods of manufacture are employed. The 
natives evince great aptitude in copying European ironware, and. 
could readily adapt themselves to Huropean instruction and turn it to 
advantage in the construction of their implements. 

“In view of encroachments from the west, of which we have heard 
much lately, it must be distinctly understood that the natural outlet 
of the Bahr-el-Ghazal province is to the Nile, and that the only 
possible natural boundary between the spheres of influence on the 
West of Africa and the Nile Valley, including the: Bahr-el-Ghazal 
province, is the watershed. A European Power extending its sphere 
of influence from the west to the Bahr-el-Ghazal would only act as a 
dog in the manger, for it would be unremunerative to transport the 
produce to the west, especially in view of the fact that if water- 

` carriage were adopted it would be against the stream, and then a long 
porterage would be necessary to convey it to the Congo River system. 

The idea of transporting it, vid Lake Chad, to the.Gulf of Guinea is 
too ridiculous to deserve notice. 

As a confirmation of my own opinion in regard to the importance 
of the Bahr-el-Ghazal district, I may refer to Slatin Pasha’s “ Fire 
and Sword in the Sudan.” I may summarise his views as follows: 
This enormous district is most fertile, watered by a labyrinth of 
streams, covered with mountains and forests, in which elephants 
abound. ‘The soil is exceptionally good, producing quantities of 
cotton and indierubber ; there is cattle in abundance; the population 
is between five and six millions, and the variety of tribes would render 
the ascendency of foreigners easy in this province. Its strategical 
position with reference to the rest of the Soudan renders its possession 
of ths greatest importance; the presence of foreigners unconcerned 
in the preservation of Egyptian interests would place them in such a 
preponderating position as to endanger any occupation by Egypt of 
her lost provinces. Slatin further goes on to say that foreigners, by 
bringing engineering skill to bear on the life-giving waters of Egypt, 
may endanger its very existence, and deprive that country of the rich 
blessings of trada and commerce, while, under a beneficent administra- 
_ tion m the Soudan, wealth and prosperity would be assured both to 
- Egypt and her recovered Nile provinces. 

It would be interesting, and might be profitable, had I space to 
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refer to Britain’s Uganda and East African Protectorate; but all I 
can do on this occasion is to point oat that as long ago as 1875 
Gordon, at that time Governor of the Equatorial Province, proposed to 
the Khedive to establish a trade route from the southern boundary of 
the Equatorial Province to a port on the east coast. Ar expedition 
was fitted out by the Khedive in the autumn of 1875 for this purpose, 
and the harbour of Kismayu was selected. The exped-tion was to 
push forward stations to meet a chain of forts which Gordon was to 
establish from his southern frontier. This admirable plan was, how- 
ever, frustrated by Great Britain—an unfortunate and much-to-be- 
deplored action. Now, however, that Britain has a sphere of influence 
from the East Coast to Uganda, there is no reason why the southern 
part of the Equatorial Province, including Makraka, should not find 
an outlet to the Indian Ocean, by means of a branch railway from the 
Mombasa-Victoria Nyanza railway to a point on the White Nile 
just north of Bedden. 

To Kordofan and Darfur I must only briefly refer. The chief 
exports from Kordofan used to be gum, ostrich-feathers, raw hides, 
and cattle, at an annual value of from £100,000 to £150,000. Cattle 
and camel breeding was carried on extensively, and the grain grown 
for consumpticn in the province amounted to over 450,000 ardebs a year 
{say 2,250,000 bushels). The imports were valued at about £50,000 
per annum, of which four-fifths were for cotton goods. In Darfur, 
cattle, camels, and horses were bred in large numbers. The exports 
consisted of ivory and ostrich-feathers, obtained from the south, and 
damur cloth, which was woven in considerablé quantitias from the 
excellent cotton which is grown on the spot. A fair amount of grain 
was produced, as also pumpkins, melons, and onions. In forecasting 
the value of Kordofan and Darfur, it is necessary to remember that_ 
until 1880 the chief occupation of the inhabitants was the transport 
of slaves, and large expeditions used to go from these provinces to the 
south to procure slaves and ivory. In the future, however, the 
inhabitants will, if properly guided, readily turn their attention to 
legitimate trade. 

There is a very mistaken idea with respect to the possibility of 
extensive cultivation of the desert parts of the Arab portion of the 
Soudan, owing to the supposed want of water. As is well known, 
up to the present time the cultivation of the soil has been limited to 
a strip of land of varying width along the banks of the river, and, 
rain rarely falling in this district, primitive methods of irrigation have 
hitherto alone been employed. The ancient shadoof and zakieh have 
alone been used, and therefore the area irrigated could not be very 
extensive—primarily, owing to the immense labour involved; and, 
secondly, because of the shortsighted policy of levying a tax upon each 

_machine. One cannot wonder that the people preferred only to raise 
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sufficient produce for their immediate necessities, rather than to culti- 
vate land practically for the tax-farmer. It has been said that were 
vast areas brought under irrigation, the amount of water taken from 
the river would sensibly decrease that which would find its way 
to Egypt. There is some truth in this, but the new barrage on 
the Nile, by regulating the water ‘supply in Egypt,-will certainly 
permit of a very large increase in the amount of water avail- 
‘able for irrigation purposes in the south, Apart from this, how- 
ever, if the country is to be properly developed, there is no reason 
why the American and Australian methods of -procuring water by 
means of artesian wells should not be employed, and then there 
would hardly be any limit to the amount of corn which could be 
` raised; and I suppose it will be admitted that the corn crops grown 
in the so-called island of Merde have as heavy a yield and are of as 
good quality as that grown in any other district: of the world. In any 
case, cultivation must be encouraged, and industry must not be 
strangled by excessive taxation as in the past; indeed, until the 
riverine population has appreciably increased in numbers it might 
well be considered advisable io give a small bonus for every extra 
acre brought under ciltivation. It will take no little patience and . 
administrative ability to convince the Arabs that they are in the 
future to be allowed to work for themselves and not solely for the 
Government, as the -remembrance of the old régime and the tax- 
collector's bastinado will not be readily forgotten. The district to 
which I am now referring will’easily yield two heavy crops annually. 
In 1878, when matters in the Soudan had reached the high-water mark 
of prosperity, Mr. McCowan estimated that 150,000 square miles of 
arable land still remained to be brought under cultivation. 

Before concluding, there are two points to which reference must be 
made. ‘The first is the slave trade. I personally have never been 
able to approve of the methods by which it-has often been attempted 
to stop the slave routes, for if one route is stopped, another and a much ` 
longer one will be taken, thus increasing the sufferings and the death-rate 
of the slaves. Slave raids must, of course, be put down with a firm 
hand, but, in my opinion, the abciition of the slave markets is the 
, only way to put an end to the traffic. For example, the status of 
slavery in Zanzibar must cease. 

The other point is a somewhat delicate one. It is only natural 
that, when the Sondan is pacified, Christian missionary societies should 
wish to take advantage of the opportunity to establish missions there. 
In view of this, and with the object-lesson of Uganda before our eyes, 
it seems to me that it will be of the utmost importance for the Soudan 
Government from the outset to make it impossible for Catholics and 
Protestants to plant their missions in close proximity to each other. 
There is room enough for all, and by such a wise provision a repetition 
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of the discord and bloodshed which have taken place in Uganda may 
be prevented. ; 

It would have been much easier to write at greater length, and to 
have given iù fuller detail the reasons which have led me to.the con- 
clusions I have ventured to lay down, referring, in so far as it would ` 
have been possible, to the documents upon which I have based these 
conclusions when they have not rested upon my personal observations 
made on the spot and my fairly intimate acquaintance with the ins 
and outs of the Soudan history and mystery for the past twenty years ; 
but I can only hope that what time and space have permitted me to 
say in this rapid sketch of a great subject may be of interest to the 
public and tend to uphold the opinion that it is of vital importance 
for the whole Nile Valley to be permanently under the control of 
either Egypt or Great Britain. 


`~ 


Ropert W. FELKIN, 


THE TSAR'S APPEAL FOR PEACE. _ 


O one has thrown any doubt upon the.'sincerily of the Tsar’s 
_personal wish for peace. All who have been in close contact 
with him are convinced that he is, and has long been, impressed with 
- the responsibilities of his own position. A much less earnest and 
conscientious man might well shrink from giving the signal which 
would bring upon the human race such calamities as must follow the 
firing of the first shot between any of the Great Powers under the ` 
present Conditions of European armament. Any one in bis- position 
could not but feel that the most horrible of nightmares was removed 
from weighing on him if an agreement could be reached which would- 
_ postpone indefinitely the danger -of his ever having to give such a 
signal. If the Tsar, in fact, held Russia in the hollow of his hand, 
if the theory of autocracy and its practice were in complete accord, if 
. not only to-day and to-morrow, but ten years hence, the foreign policy 
_of Russia would be certainly regulated by the present feelings of the 
Tsar, there would be at least strong reason to hope that the intervening 
ten years of peace would not be merely used as a time of preparation 
for more effective warlike action. 

Unfortunately, the whole history, and more especially the recent 
history, of Russia shows that the benevolent feelings of a ‘Tsar and the 
practical action of Russia have small relation to one another. Between 
the personal Governor-General of India—the actual Lord Mayo, Lord 
Dufferin, or Lord- Elgin—and the “Governor-General in Council” 

‘there is a sufficiently wide distinction. - Between the man Alexander 
or Nicholas and the ruling Tsar there.is a far wider one. Prince 
Bismarck had obtained from Alexander “ the Emancipator” a personal 
pledge in 1876-7 that there should be no Russo-Turkish war. ~ 
Knowing the high character of the man, he accepted ‘the promise as. 
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one of honour, and based all his policy at the time upon it, When 
the war actually broke out his belief in the honour and integrity of 
Alexander was not shaken, but he resolved never again to trust the 
word of a Tsar as a basis for practical action. After all, the power 
to determine action possessed by any man, whatever his nominal 
authority may be, is strictly limited by his own powers of work and 
by the degree to which the organisation he directs so moves under 
his inspiration as to make his will operative. Napoleon, in the zenith 
of his power, continually failed to secure obedience in matters on 
which his whole soul was set. Yet Napoleon had probably a greater 
capacity for effective work, and a more elaborately developed organi- 
sation for insuring conformity to his will, than any ruler has ever had. 
The affairs of an empire so vast, so heterogeneous, so ill-developed as 
Russia, cannot by any means whatever be placed within the grasp of 
one man, He must be dependent on others for determining what 
questions shall be brought before him for decision, for the colours 
ander which they are presented to him, and for the practical execution 
of his wishes, even when he has obtained sufficient information to be 
able to give these definite expression. 

We have. had in the case of the relations of Bismarck to the 
German Empire a sufficiently ample illustration of the conditions 
which usually subsist where autocratic sovereigns have to act through 
headstrong and able statesmen. The object-lessou which has -in 
that instance been given to the world is not less applicable to the 
circumstances of that great empire, all the inner details of which, as 
to the working of its statesmen, its personal intrigues, and the motive 
powers which ultimately determine action, we know so little. Where 
Bismarck was imposed upon by a false assumption as to the degree 
in which he could depend on the personal power of a Tsar, it becomes 
statesmen of other countries, with incomparably fewer facilities for 
looking beneath the veil which shrouds the secrets of Russian diplo- 
macy, to step warily. 

It is tolerably safe to assume that the broad facts of the present 
situation, as they certainly exist and as they affect Russia as a State, 
have an operative force on the minds of Russian statesmen, and 
through them on the Tsar, far more potent than any personal feelings 
or sentiments of his own. ‘The guiding statesmen ere naturally 
anxious to bend as far as possible before any well-known sentiments 
or wishes of the autocratic ruler, but they bend, not because they 
intend that ‘he shall carry out his own objects, but because yielding 
to forms of words is likely best to enable them to accomplish what 
they have at heart. They stoop to conquer. Now supposing, a8 we 
in fact know to be the case, that there were a group of statesmen 
round the Russian throne whose minds are set upon the cautious and 
steady expansion of Russian territory, and, above all, on finding 
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openings to the sea which should give to the vast area of Russia the “ 
advantages in dealing with the world outside which come only by the > 
sea, what would be their policy at the present time? Supposing that + 
those statesmen looked forward, as in fact we know that they do, to 

- at least having it within their power to bring pressure of the most- _ 
‘ extreme kind to bear upon Afghanistan and India, upon -having it - 
~ within their power to bring similar pressure to bear on China, and to 

. `, securing ari outlet into an unfrozen sea to the north, what would be 

` their policy? A very little consideration of the actual circumstances - 
~ will show that the most effective increase of Russian military power. 
in all these directions can be best secured byat least ten years of 
peace. Furthermore, it will be easy to establish the fact that in all- 
these three directions Russian activity has been engaged, and that it 
will be continued with much more advantage during ten years-of 
peace than it would be: if under present circumstances Russia were - 
- called to give an account of her procedure. 

So far as Afghanistan and India are concerned, the point where: 
‘even now Russia can act with the greatest advantage as compared 
‘with ourselves is Herat. She could certainly now lay siege to Herat: 
before we could meet her there. It would depend very much upon 
circumstances whether she could take it before we could move to its ` 
relief, She has, however, from the nature of -the Afghan frontier as’ 
delimitated at Pénjdeh and elsewhere, a considerable distance to pass,- ` 
over which she cannot make a railway. It would be much safer for 
‘her to obtain a frontier nearer~to “Herat, one that should give her 
access from the west to the valley of the Heri- Rnd, and so enable her 
` to act simultafieously from the north-west and south, if not from the 
south-east, upon Herat. Towards this object Russian officers have 
long bent their attention. Russia, since Valentine Baker wrote: his 
“Clouds in the East,” and showed how, from the then northern 
frontier of Persia, the advance of Russia towards India could best be - 

. Stayed, has absorbed the whole of that northern frontier. Of late 
years she has been pushing investigations along the whole line of the 
eastern frontier of Persia where it borders upon Afghanistan and 
Beluchistan with a view to the construction of a railway thence -south- -- 
wards towards the Persian Gulf. What more legitimate employment 
of ten years of' peaceful progress could there be than that Russia,’ 
using that complete supremacy which she’has acquired at the Court 
of Teheran, should obtain concessions for a railway which would give- 
an opening to the Persian Gulf for the produce of her Central Asian 

— possessions? In a region so wild and untamed, what could -be more 

-~ natural than that she should insist, as she did in Manchuria, that the 
railway she proposes to make should be guarded by Russian troops ? >> 
If; in the course of the survey, it be found ‘that a deflection eastward. 
through Seistan towards the Heri-Rud Valley would be convenient: 
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why should any one entertain objections to such a course? At all 


events, these are the projects which are now fairly afoot and in a fair 


way to be carried out, Their result must necessarily be to place 
Western Afghanistan, Herat, the Heri-Rud, and the most convenient 
approach to India completely at the mercy of Russia. Under ordinary 
circumstances Great Britain and the Indian Government might fairly 


-have a word to say to a change which would completely alter the 


relationship of Afghanistan and India to the advance of Russia, It 
is obvious that, just as Manchuria is completely surrendered to the 
dominion of Russia when it is traversed bya railway guarded by 


. Russian troops, so Eastern Persia becomes, under similar circumstances, 


a Russian province and a secure base for further advance. How 
desirable, therefore, would it be, from the point of view of Russian 
aggressive statesmanship, that a period of at least ten years should he 
agreed upon during which there should be no danger of a clash of 
arms, while each country should devote itself to works of peaceful 
development? By the end of that time Eastern Persia will have been 
absorbed, the railway to the coast will have been completed, and the 
great obstacle to the invasion of Afghanistan and India, the mountain 
barrier of the Hindu Koosh, will have been effectually turned. 

Passing now to the Far East, the works to which, from the point 
of view of the aggressive statesmanship of Russia, it is desirable to 
devote attention, are of a purely peaceful kind. The occupation of 
Port Arthur, as was shown in some recent articles in this magazine, 
was, as a military achievement, based solely on audacious bluff. 
Every man to form the garrison, every gun to arm the fortress, all 
the engineering machinery for restoring the fortifications dismantled 
by the Japanese were transported there by sea past the broadsides of 
our ships. Neither Manchuria, Talienwan, nor Port Arthur is in a 
military sense yet in the effective possession of Russia. They will 
not be so until the Siberian railway, the Manchurian railway, and 
the Liaotung railway have been completed and adequately protected, 
until the Manchurian levies have been armed, drilled, and organised 
under Russian officers, and till vast accumulations of military stores 
have been pushed along the enormous line of very slowly working 
railway which will then connect the heart of Russia with her far 
eastward territory. Ten years is a moderate estimate of the time that 
will be required for the accomplishment of these stupendous under- 
takings. How necessary, therefore, for those who look forward to 
them as a means for future aggression against China is it to secure 
ten years undisturbed by any threat of war ! 

Looking now to the third. great object of Russien expansion ; there. 
is on the borders of Russia and Norway a fiord—the Varanger— 
which, washed by the sweep of the Gulf Stream round chat northern 


corner of Norway where it- cuts off Sweden from the North Sea, is at 
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almost all seasons free from ice. Among the questions which of late 
years have kept Norway and Sweden at issue have been imputations 
thrown out against some of the Norwegian leaders, that for the sake 
of Russian assistance in their internal politics and under the influence 
of Russian gold they were willing to hand over to Russia possession of 
this fiord. For many reasons the time for bringing any such question 
to an issue has not been ripe. Germany has watched with a very 
jealous eye all attempts to disturb the Scandinavian settlement which 
was made in 1815. The Russian railway towards the north-western - 
coast has not been constructed, though perhaps it has been partially 
surveyed. Hmbarked as she bas been in the vast enterprise of the 
eastward railways, it would have been impossible for Russia to obtain - 
fonds for any such undertaking. Here, therefore, also, if she is ever 
to secure to the North an outlet through an ice-free harbour, many 
years of peace are essential for her. Whether the fact that the rest- 
less activities of patriotic Russians are left to act undisturbed by any 
danger of provoking external war will tend to the internal tranquillity 
of King Oscars dominions may be an open question. That Russian 
agents have been freely circulating for many years past among the 
hardy and patriotic but very simple peasantry of Norway is a con- 
viction firmly entertained by Scandinavian statesmen. Apart from 
all these definite points, there can be no doubt that every year of 
peace tends to consolidate the hold of Russia upon her Central Asian 
provinces and to prepare her for a future advance. 

There is, however, yet another consideration which looms large before 
the minds of all those who are looking forward with anxious thought 
towards the early years of the next century in Europe. It is hardly 
too much to say that, whatever arrangements conferences or congresses 
may make, the peace of Europe just now depends tpon the life of one 
sorely-stricken man. No decrees of any conference or concert will 
reconcile the Germans of Austria to what. is known as the Ausgleich 
Law. Since it has once been promulgated, no compromise will be 

_accepted by the Czechs which does not confer upon their lariguage all — 
"the privileges granted by it. It is altogether beside the question 
whether the contentions of the Germans are reasonable or not. The 
point is, that the severance between the nationalities is so sharp: 
that the heterogeneous monarchy i is now held together only by their 
attachment to the reigning sovereign and by the strong tactful hand 
of the statesman emperor, forced against his will to’ supersede the 
Constitution in the interest of his subjects. So far as human eye can 
penetrate into the future, it is almost impossible that when the _present 
emperor, now sixty-eight, years of age, and beaten by more ¢ruel 
-~ storms than have often attended the life of man, dies there should be 
found a successor who will be able to hold together the dominions of 
the House of Hapsburg. The Germans of Austria are already in that. 
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event looking to be united with the German Empire. Between the 
properly German provinces of Austria and the Northern States of 
Germany ‘lies Bohemia, with its mixed population of Czechs and 
Germans, The immense popularity which the Emperor William has 
recently acquired in Hungary rather seems to suggest that the Magyars, 
in their hatred of Russia, would not be unwilling to connect themselves 
with Germany by some such link as that which now binds them to 
Austria. Supposing, as seems probable, that internecine discord broke 
out in Austria on the death of the present emperor, would it be possible 
for the German Kaiser, if he wished it never so much, to refuse the 
appeal of millions of Germans that they should be allowed to connect 
themselves with the fatherland? Is it conceivable that Russia and 
France, whatever arrangements may now be made, would stand quietly 
aside whilst these negotiations were going on? If, in favouring the 
Germans, the German language were everywhere replaced in the law 
courts and schools, would the Czechs and other nationalities be content 
. without appeal to their great Slavonic neighbour? The rapid approack 
of this threatening crisis in Europe, and the certainty that no Power 
will be content to watch it unarmed, seems' to make the proposals: of 
the Tsar, so far as they speak of permanent peace and permanent dis- 
armament, ring with a very hollow sound. Apart altogether from the 
eternal question of Elsass-Lothringen or Alsace-Lorraine, the sug- 
gestion seems only to amount to a proposal to set the sails as for 
fair weather and a favouring breeze at the very moment when all the 
signs of the time forecast a terrific storm. They can only suggest & 
truce during the lifetime of the great Hapsburg. Of the deluge 
that will then follow his death the wisest statesman in Hurope can 
guess little. It is true that the Austrian Empire has often been 
threatened with dissolution before. “ Me, and after me the deluge,” 
was the favourite saying of Metternich ; but the passions that have been 
aroused between different races, the irreconcilable points of difference, 
seem at least to portend a crisis far more serious than any with which 
Metternich had to deal. Moreover, the attractive influence of the 
powerful German Empire is a new element in the question, as well as 
the embittered jealousy between Germany on the one hand and Russia. 
and France-on the other. 

The more, therefore, the Russian Emperor's proposals are considered 
the more evident it will appear that his genuine and high-minded- 
desire for the good of the world has been taken advantage of by the 
astute statesmen by whom he is watched in order to farther ends — 
which make for the advantage of Russia by war and for war. From 
that point of view they are an admirable stroke of Russian diplomacy, 
not only because in all the three cases I have named they tend to the 
development in the most effective way of the military resources and 
military. power of Russia, but because the things which her statesmen 
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had to fear as tending to check their aggressive designs were—(1) the 
aroused interest of Englishmen in foreign politics, their recovered 
consciousness of the strength of Britain and the collapse of the peace-~ 
at-any-price party ; (2) the obvious drawing together of Britain, the 
United States, Germany, and Japan, and, the at least temporary 
“effacement of France under the confusion produced by the Dreyfus 
scandal. ` 
` To revivify in England the old Manchester peace party ; to shake 
tho confidence of Germany and other Powers in any possibility of 
firm alliance with Britain; to demonstrate to the world that it is at 
any time easy to tickle the ears of Englishmen by well-selected phrases ; 
and that in the long run not far-seeing statesmen but phrase- mongers 
‘determine the policy of Britain—these were objects thoroughly in’ 
accord with the traditional diplomacy of Russian statesmen of the 
type of Ignatieff. To take advantage of the sincerity of mind, and 
therefore of that winning simplicity of phrase natural to a young 
ruler, so difficult for a wily statesman to imitate, was a cynicism 
thoroughly in keeping with all we. have known of the men from gener- 
ation to generation. To take out the taste of those definite breackes 
of faith which have in the minds of our own statesmen revived the 
memory of our secular experience of the relation of Russian words to 
Russian deeds, what prescription could be better than to let loose the 
honest pen of the young Antocrat himself? How easily, when the ` 
time is ripe, can the same experiment be repeated which was success- 
ful in the case of the Turkish War! ‘To play the word of Alexander 
thé Emancipator against the skill of Bismarck, and when full advantage 
had been taken of the effect of the promise to bring on the war 
nevertheless; this was by no means a more easy task than it would be 
now to use the high-souled thoughts and earnest intentions of the 
Tsar as a soporific for Britain, and while she once more sleeps again 
to carry on the work in Persia, in China, in Finlend and Norway. 
“To talk Jingo and act Manchester” was said to be Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s receipt for winning the suffrages of Englishmen. To let the 
Tear talk peace and meantime to prepare’ the means of future war is, 
from their point of view, the more patriotic, if even more unscrupulous, 
policy of Russian statesmen. ; 
i A SOLDIER. 
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E than five years ago the pastor of a Strasburg church who, 

rather than forego his nationality, had gone into voluntary exile 
and taken up the life of a farmer among his peasant friends in the 
Cevennes, gave to the world his “ Life of St. Francis of Assisi.” He 
laid literature under an obligation to him for stylo and language, and 
made historians and biographers his debtors by his truthfulness and 
sympathy. All who-read that life were astonished at his sagacity and 
the fine balance of his judgment. All envied his scholarship and eru- 
dition, his exactness, his power of taking pains; and most of us caught 
something of his ardour and affection for that true knight of Middle 
Age monachism whose portrait he had so sincerely drawn. 

It was a compliment to the power and catholicity of the labour of 
twelve years that within a few months of publication the book should 
be put upon the Index of the Vatican. Within a year the book had 
been translated into German and English. It was rewarded by having 
the crown of honour given to it by the French Academy, which does 
not naturally lean with predilection to religious biographies for its 
awards ; and it has already passed to its twentieth edition in France. 

Now, after four more years of patient work, Paul Sabatier, from 
among the vines and asparagus-beds of his sunny farm—whero tho ` 
crickets sing---Chante-grillet, close to Crest, sends us another book 
which will be received with deep thanks and congratulation by the 
world of letters and history, 

This book is the “ Speculum Perfectjonis,” bsing the oldest existing 
“legends of St. Francis of Assisi,” by his bosom friend, Brother Leo. 

Apart altogether from our interest in St. Francis, it is no small 
gain to.our knowledge of the Middle Ages that we should be enabled 
_ to read Brother Leo’s story of his dead friend and master, for how any 
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man thought and spoke and seemed at that time is of utmost conse- 
quence to those who wish to know its secret. The writer of a 
congratulatory review of the “Speculum Perfectionis” in the Atheneum 
of Jane 4 speaks of the work as worthy to be set upon the bookshelf 
side by side with De Joinville’s “ Chronicle.” . 
Here now we have the perfect mirror of a very perfect gentleman, 
the saintliest and most Christlike man who was raised up to teach 
` the higher life to Europe of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Here 
we have the- portrait to the life of St. Francis as he appeared to his 
daily companion, his confidant, his confessor, the sharer of his sorrows 
and his hopes. Here we have the sympathetic recital of St. Francis’ 
work and wishes, his deeds and sayings, by one who journeyed with 
him through Umbria, and knew the persons, places, and scenes dear and 
familiar to his master’s eyes; by one who tended him in his last. 
moments, and who wrote down within six months of his death, not 
only what he could clearly remember, but what he felt his dead master 
would wish should be most surely cherished of his will and words. 

Henceforth the blessed Francis moves amongst us as a real person, 
we hear him talking to men of his own time. We breathe the atmo- 
sphere he breathed, and realise something of his heart’s desire for the 
country and the people of his love; know something of the sorrow’s 
crown of sorrows, which for him was the fearful looking forward to a 
day of less simplicity, when his followers would be tempted to forget 
~ their high ideal and the lofty enthusiasm of their first inspirations. 

The giving back to us from the dead of this interesting personal 
narrative by a friend and contemporary of the blessed Francis’ life 
reads like a fairy story. 

Various MSS. of this work were lying hidden away unknown, or 
at least unrecognised, in various libraries. In the Vatican, at Liège, 
in the British Museum, in the Riccardi Palace, at Bologna, at Vol- 
terra, at Oxford, Brother Leo’s work was waiting for some angel of the 
resurrection to bring it back to us. That angel was the enthusiastic 
but scientifically critical student of St. Francis’ life—Paul Sabatier. 

He had noticed, when writing the earlier life, that one of his 
sources of information, ‘‘The Legend of the Three Companions,” date 
1246, was incomplete. He set himself to find the missing fragment ; 
and in searching through the sixteenth-century compilation known as 
the “Speculum Vite,” 1509, he came upon fragments which he felt 
might possibly belong to the earlier Life which he was in quest of, or 
at any rate be the source of information which might complete what 
was wanting in “The Legend of the Three Companions.” 

He set to work to eliminate from this ‘‘ Speculum Vitæ ” succes- 
sively “ The Fioretti,” the fragments of Bonaventura’s life, certain 
monastic tales, the Chronicles of the Order, a portion of the works of 
St, Francis, and certain groups of documents on the pardon of Assisi ;. 
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and he found there remained material that seemed to make an har- 
monious whole, whose style and manner appeared to be the work of 

` one hand and spirit, and to be of no later date than “The Legend of 
the Three Companions.” This residue fell naturally into one hundred. 
and eighteen chapters, and he employed this material in writing his 
life of St. Francis. He hazarded the guess, from certain internal 
evidence, that this was indeed the missing part of the Legend of 1246 ; 
and he felt that in this material he had a source of information of the 
first rank for the work in hand, but he determined to wait for fresh 
light. The Mazarin MS., 1748, of the “ Speculum Vite,” a copy of 
an earlier MS. of 1459, furnished him with this new light, for it fixed 
the date and,place of the writing of the Legends he had selected from 
the “ Speculum ” as at the Portiuncula, May 11, 1227. 

St. Francis had died on the 8rd of October, 1226. There was no 
one who could have written the “Speculum Perfectionis” from its 
standpoint but one who so understood St. Francis’ last wishes, and so 
feared for the coming changes to the Order, as Brother Leo—Leo the 
brave ‘and resolute, who would withstand Elias the innovator to the - 
face, though he should suffer blows and expulsion from Assisi because 
of it. And none but one who was intimately acquainted with Assisi, 
and that Assisi the Assisi of St. Francis’ heart, could have ‘penned a 
work so full of local facts and exaci local colouring. This, then, was 
the missing Life, this the true Life of the great Apostle of Poverty, 
by his loving friend and fellow-counsellor. 

The lives of the Saint by Thomas of Celano and Bonaventura sink 
into insignificance beside the story of Frate Leo. 

The Pope, who wished to obtain the honour and glory of being the first 
in the field with a history of the life of St. Francis, and who appointed 
Thomas de Celano to be the Saint’s biographer, doubtless did what he 

- could to suppress the work of Brother Leo, Asa matter of fact, we 
believe the work was ordered to be burnt as inconvenient, and as not 
having the Papal imprimatur, throughout the whole of Italy ; but 
magna est veritas, and here it is found years after, though of forgotten 
handiwork and unrecognised importance, imbedded in the ‘f Speculum — 
Vite ” of the fifteenth century, ready to Paul Sabatier’s hand to be 
put together and given to the world, as it was to have been given to 
the world by one who knew St. Francis best, at the Portiuncula within 
a year of St. Francis’ death. 

It is a triumph for literary historic criticism. It is an added 
honour to the. student’s crown of the self-exiled pastor of the Cevennes, 
It is true that in the first Life by Thomas de Celano and “The Legend 
of the Three Companions ” there were echoes of the voice.of St. Francis, 
but now we know the sound of that voice. In other lives’ of 
St. Francis he is a Saint or a worker of miracles. In this Life of Brother 
Leo he is a man amongst men, with his moments of exaltation and 
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ecstasy, but with his hours of: grief,-of depression, and pain of heart 
and agony of body-also. Other biographers are silent as to manual 
labour, Now we know that to work with the hands and to practically 
care for the lepers was St. Francis’ rule. Other biographers say little 
` or nothing of him as a writer of songs. Now we know St. Francis as 
a believer in song and music; we see him in his moments-of inspira- 
tion; .we realise his methods of composition. Those who read 
chapters c. and cxix. will be deeply interested in the simple narrative- 
of the circumstance that led to the saintly poet’s writing the “ Song of 
his brother, the Sun.” One can understand the stately Bonaventura 
feeling that it would as little do for the Saint to go about preaching 
that they ought to sing, for they were the Lord’s gleemen, “ joculatores 
Domini,” as it would be inconvenient for such full recital as Brother 
- Leo gives us of the affectionate intercourse between Francis and Sister 
, Clara; but those of us who believe that real religion is given to 
man fo fill him with gladness and not sorrow, must be grateful to the 
human biographer of a really human soul, who tells us at the end-of 
a chapter on joy how St. Francis said: “ It belongs to the Devil and 
his members to be sad of countenance, and we friars ought ave to 
` be glad and rejoice in the Lord.” 

In a word, now, for the first time, we are able to realise the 
. humanity of that refined man, the merchant’s son of Assisi, who did 
more than any of his age to bring back Europe to the feet of Christ ; 
whose work is not yet accomplished, ‘but whose spirit is quick and 
alive among men. 

_ IT had séen at La Verna the power of St. Francis to inspire young 
. men with love of austerity and seclusion from the world. There, when 
_ at three o'clock of a stormy afternoon the sound of the weird chanting 
of prayers in the monastery chapel ceased, the doors right and left of 
the altar suddenly opened, and, bearing aloft a rude cross, the youngést 
of the’ Franciscan brotherhood led the way, and the procession, with a 
sound almost of.lamentation, passed through the church and out into . 
the rain and wind and then down the resonant corridor to thé Chapel 
_of the Stigmata. I noted the faces of the men: they were coarse, and 
in some cases almost inhuman for mindlessness ; but there was in their 
‘reverent manner and downcast mien a sort of look that said: “Our 
Brother Francis waits yonder to bless us. The Christ who honoured 

him may also honour us.” 

Bat ‘at La Verna one saw more than devotion to the founder’s 
memory. One saw the practical carrying out into life~ of -his 
beneficent wish that the poorest “poor, who work with their hands, 
might ‘come into relations of parong brotherhood with a teacher of - 
whe way of Christ. 

.A famine was in the land, and at intervals throughout the day. 
Scie streamed up the long rocky stairway tothe monastery-gates the 
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peasants of the neighbouring woods and valleys, come many miles 
some of them, and for what ?—for just one little loaf of bread; and 
all who came were welcomed. The welcome accorded by the monkish 
benefactors had nothing of patronage about it. The folk who came 
seemed to look upon themselves as in no way inferior in station to the 
brown-hooded men who helped them to unsaddle their asses, or 
listened to their painful ‘tale of want. “I am a poor man, and I 
claim a poor man’s right,” was the kind of manner in which these 
starved folk seemed to take possession of the courtyard of La Verna. 
They might have said, “ We are the children of the Poverello, our very 
destitution has made us members of his brotherhood,” but though 
St. Francis, with his spirit of love and simplicity, stood still at the 
gate to receive them and give them comfort, they knew it not; and 
they were not to be blamed ; so much has been done at La Verna to 
make St. Francis a myth, so little to teach him as an abiding presence 
of sympathy and humanity for all the suffering sons of men. l 

A few days later, I found myself at the central shrine of 
St. Francis’ memory, the great purple-domed Church of Santa 
Maria degli Angeli, which stands up like an island of shimmering 
masonry in the great sea of corn and vine, a landmark for toilers in 
the mid-Umbrian plain. 

It was Whit-Tuesday, and the blessed sacrament was “ exposed,” as 
the phrase goes, upon the high altar of the church. All that tinsel 
and. drapery and lighted tapers could do to give festal effect was 
done ; but I confess that my eyes were set upon other lights—the 
lights in the eyes and faces of the Umbrian: ploughmen and vine- 
dressers and shepherds, who came from far and near on this last night 
of the festival, to bend their knees for a few moments in silent prayer 
in honour of their patron saint, in memory of that holy man whose 
body had once rested within the tiny hospital cell, where siill his girdle 
and his hair-shirt remain to tell us of his dress and his anstarity. 

There in that church one mighé on another occasion linger long 
before the glorious Andrea della Robbia, or the best likeness of the 
sad-faced, sin-grieving, world-weary man that exists in terra-cotta;- at - 
any other time one might have listened patiently to the patter of the 
kindly German monk, who showed us the place where St. Francis. 
had been out-sung by his brother, the grasshopper, in the praises of 
God; one might have been interested in seeing the remnants of that 
great sturdy-columned pulpit Melanzio painted and Giotto drew, 
from which St. Francis told the first congregation of brethren that 
the Pope had confirmed the rules of his Order ; on any other day-one 
would have looked with something of interest on the briar patch, 
which since St. Francis in his agony of soul rolled himself in it, and 
tried to stifle stirrings of conscience by pain of the flesh, has become 
a bed of thornless roses, whose leaves are still stained each year afresh 
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with the Saint’s blood; but one was in no mood for such matters, 
another interest absorbed one. 

There, in the great vestry of the church, were coming and going a 
throng of Umbrian peasants, each belonging to one or other of the 
three minor orders or confraternities St. Francis or his successors had 
originated. They untied their bundles and took therefrom their 
rough guild dresses for the festival. This man clad himself in a 
brown-holland gown with blue cape, that in brown-holland robe with 
a red hood, this in a black gown and white cape, and then with a 
push of their rough hands through their shocks of hair, the bronze- 
faced children of the fields grasped a candle with coarse white-gloved 
hands, and waited to be led in batches by the priests in attendance 
out into the crowded, humming, incense-filled church, up to the 
altar steps; there, falling on their knees, they made their humble 
` requests known unto their God, and prayed that the blessing of their 
great brother Francis might be theirs. 

And they received the blessing. Yes, by the new light in their- 
sad weather-beaten faces, as those rough ploughmen of the Umbrian 
_plain turned ftom the high altar of the Church of the Portiuncula, 
they knew dimly that their prayer had been answered; that St, Francis 
was still among them as he had been of old, the friend of the 
friendless, the lover of all who needed his love, and for this simple 
cause, that they had all a common-human heart. 

But to tealise how St. Francis is still a presence among men one 
must gð to Assisi. Here, in 1182, was Francis born, during the 
absence of his father, Bernardone the merchant, on one of his foreign 
business journeys. He was in France atthetime; perhaps it was on 
that account he had the-boy, when he returned home, called François. 

One cen go into the cathedral and stand beside the font, whose 
base is wreathed round for protection with old fifteenth-century iron- 
work, and think of a day when the rich man’s son was there dedicated 
to Christ and the service of humanity. Or one can stand on the 
balcony of the little Subasio hostel by the gate of San Francesco, 
when the vesper bell of St. Maria degli Angeli, above the Portiuncula, 
is filling the whole plain of purple shadow at one’s feet with solemn 
sound, and think of ‘the lad so summoned by another bell to meet his 
roystering companions, the young hot blades of Assisi, in the Assisi 
market-place, on just such an evening long years ago, to pass in full- 
armed multitude, on foray bent, away to Perugia, whose towers are 
black against the glow: can picture him so soon to be a prisoner of 
the lord, a prisoner in yonder city on the hill, and think of all the 
sorrow that fell upon his native place, the agony of his mother Pica’s 
heart to know that the gayest heart of all the village town had not 
come back from the disastrous field; that many had fallen and Francis 
was a prisoner of war. 
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But it is of Francis the saint, not of Francis the gallant whose 
magnificent manners Assisi once knew ‘so well, and who to the last 
day carried a memory of that early bearing with him in gesture and 
in tone—it is of him the whole scene speaks so eloquently still. It 
is of Francis the young man of the world, who heard the stranger 
crying through the streets, “ Peace and goodwill,” and let the words 
of that evangel sink into his heart; Francis the renouncer of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, who took Poverty to wife, and with his 
own hands rebuilt for her and for their spiritual sons the little Porti- 
uncula in the plain below. This was the Francis whose footsteps we 
had come to trace; this was the Francis of Assisi we were in search of, 

Woe were fortunate in our quest, for the biographer of St, Francis, 
who has done so much to make the Seraphic city—the city of his love 
—a common possession of interest for all the world, chanced to be at 
Assisi, and, knowing our interest in his work, he most kindly volun- 
teered to be our guide. To read Sabatier is a pleasure; to speak 
‘with him is a greater. The finely chiselled face beneath his dark 
brows lights up, the pensive brown eyes flash fire, he pushes back the 
heavy crop of hair from his brow with a sort of impetuosity of excite- 
ment as he talks of the great reformer—the noblest Christian of his 
time; but it is not till one takes a walk with him in his dear Assisi 
—the city of which he has so lately been made a freeman by the 
common consent of the Podestà and Town Council—that one can 
understand how real a living companion of his life St. Francis is, or 
how at this day the Poverello is an abiding presence in the place. 

“ Come with me,” said Sabatier ; “let us go to the green piazza in 
front of San Pietro, that one may see from thence how small a village ` 
town was the town St. Francis knew.” We reached the piazza, 
and, turning our backs upon the glorious view of the plain obtainable 
from the terrace-wall, we gazed up from under the lime-trees at the 
hillside above us, brown almost to the skyline with its dwellings 
scrambling up the hill, one on the top of the other, “That large 
building on midhill to the right marks,” said Sabatier, “ the extremity 
of the town of St. Francis’ day towards the north-west. That build- 
ing was the Foundling Hospital. It stood near to the gate that led 
to the open country, and all between it and San Francesco was then 
unbuilé upon. The wall St. Francis saw being built ran slong down 
towards us and joined the fortifications that were reared around San 
Pietro. Remember that great building, for it was that building to 
whose kindly refuge Claire carne when she had finished the first 

“fifteen days of her novitiate away at the Benedictine monastery of 
‘San Paolo in the plain. 

“ Now let us go up the street that leads from the Porta San Pietro 
towards the piazza in front of the Church of Santa Maria Maggiore. 
I have reasons for wishing you to see that neighbourhood.” 
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So up the street, filled with the strange rush-woven hollow crowns 
used as baskets for the crushing of olives, that were spread in the sun 
to dry, with the sound of Assisian*spindles and shuttles in our ears, 
we went. As we passed towards the now dispossessed nunnery, we 
constantly noted the blind doorways and door-heads in the house-walls. ` 
These were relics of a very ancient custom, which may or may not 
have dated from Htruscan times. The people of Assisi felt that death 
and marriage were worthy of special’ portals, and each bride who 
passed to her new home, each dead man carried to his last rest, went 
not through the ordinary doorway, but through one which was specially 
opened for their use and-was then sealed up again till the next 
bridal or burial claimed egress from the house. ' 

But what interested one most was not the fact of the several door- 
ways, so much as to observe that many of these blind portals were sunk 
several feet beneath the level of the street, for here was proof of the 
storms that had passed over the city, the ruin upon ruin that siege had 
wrought in the old sad days when Perugia hated Assisi and Assisi 
. warred with Spello. As one went along the street, from time to time 
an old face looked inquiringly, sometimes almost beseechingly, into 
the face of our guide; and, without a word being spoken, Paul 
_Sabatier did as Francis would surely have done, bestowed an alms. 
“ St. Francis give you peace and the Madonna crown you in heaven,” 
or “Now, by St. Francis, may you enter Paradise,’ were the words 
of thanks that fell upon our ears, for we were in the lower city; an 
hour later, in the upper part of the more ancient town, prayers that 
were showered upon the head of their benefactor took such form as 
the following, “Now may St. Rufino guard you. May the Madonna 
and St. Rufino give you welcome to heaven.” This was a side-light, 
but an interesting one, upon the tenacity of the people of Assisi for 
local tradition. They would not forget that long before St. Francis’ 
day the protector of their more ancient city was the bishop-martyr to 
whom their Duomo was dedicate. . ` 

I asked about this almsgiving: it was so evidently no new thing 
either to donors or to recipients. 

“J know them all,” said Sabatier, “and every one of them needs 
the soldi he receives, The people here are desperately poor. A 
man’s full wage is but half a franc a day; and the worst of it all is 
that many who are willing to work cannot possibly obtain it. Yet — 
in their poverty are these dear people generous, If I had a two-soldi 
piece and two soldi to bestow, and asked any one of my friends which 
they would prefer, they would. unhesitatingly take the two smaller 
coins, that they might thus be able to give one away in turn; while 
if at the end of my walk I have but one coin left, and there are six 
claimants for it, I have but to ask which of them is the poorest, 
and they will with one consent make the selection; and they are 
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just as they are generous.: Not one of all those who receive an 
alms to-day will approach mé again, poor as they are, till this day next 
week, They know my habit of weekly dole and ‘they respect my rule.” 
Later on in our walk in the Seraphic city, I said casually that it 
was well so called, for I had seen more angel faces among the children 
in the past two hours than I had seen in all the rest of the year 
elsewhere. My friend stopped and said, “ Yes, they are very beautiful, 
_ but they cannot grow to be beautiful women”; and he added gravely, 
“ they suffer hunger too much for that. You cannot have a beautiful 
flower unless its roots receive nourishment. It is want of food that 
kills their beauty ere its prime.” We walked on in silence and 


reached a walled garden, where cypress and fig trees peeped above’ 


the wall, and almost immediately after found ourselves in front of the 
Church of Santa Maria Maggiore, in the Piazza del Vescovado; and 
looking through the open gate on our right hand saw the very 
unpretentious palace of the Bishop of Assisi. “lt was here,” said 
Sabatier, “that the great Renunciation took p'ace. On this square, 
in front of the people, in front of the angry father, in front of the 
perplexed and astonished but sympathetic Bishop, knel young Francis 
-that day he gave himself to God, forsook father and home and all his 
earthly prospects, for Christ and for poverty.” 

As he spoke I could see the whole scene: the young man issuing 
naked from the garden gates, with all his clothes bound in a bundle 
in his hands, and his purse of money laid thereon. I could watch 
the father’s face—half fury, half incredulity, as he heard his son declare, 
kneeling at the Bishop’s feet, there in the full sunshine, that he gave 
back all that his father hed given him, and henceforth would only 
know Our Father who isin heaven. I could notice how this stag- 
gered old Bernardone, the merchant prince—could hear the murmur 
of the multitude, could watch the tender concern with which the 
good Bishop Guido threw his own rich cloak about the naked lad, 
nd feel the drama had but just been enacted. And another scene 
passed before me. From the same gate of the Bishop’s Palace towards 
the end of September 1226, that young man, now worn cut by work, 
is carried on a bier, prematurely old, blind and silent, to his death, 
Naked he came into the world, and naked must he leave it. Yet this 
time he is clothed as never emperor upon his triumphal car was clad, 
with the garments of love and honour and veneration; and as the 
people give back and the bier with the dying Francis passes toward 
Porta Mojano, there is such a hush in the little piazza that the only 
thing which is heard to sob is the fountain in mid-square. 

“That garden is, I believe,” said my guide, “the very garden 
wherein St. Francis wrote his ‘Song of the Sun’; for, if one may 
judge from the earliest plan of the town, there has been little if nany 
change in this neighbourhood.” 
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As he spoke, I seenied to hear the poet—heside himself for joy that 
-a reconciliation had been effected between the Podesta and the Bishop 
of his day and the quarrel between the civil and ecclesiastical powers 

. of Assisi had been healed—shouting his new Te Deum with such lusty 
courage that men said he was mad, and even his friends of the Order 
felt themselves compromised. But I remembered how St. Francis had 

-taught that his followers were the “goculatores Dei” ; and I think I 
should have joined in the chorus had I been present on that occasion. 

We walked thence to where, hard by in the heart of the city, stands 
the little, church over the place where Francis Bernardone was born. 
Nothing probably remains of the actual home, but the masonry of the 
néighbourhood declares its own antiquity, and there is no reason to 
doubt the tradition of localisation. 

What interested one most was not the Chiesa Nuova, but the fact 
that so close to the great Assisian merchant’s house still stands 
the very house where Sister Clara was born. In thought of. how 
many a time the young girl Clara had watched the earnest face of | 
Francis the Friar pass and repass, in meditation, from shadow to sun 
along that narrow street, between what were once the homes of their 
fathers, one forgot the archeedlogical interest of the Roman wall close 
by. Yet the remains of that wall, with its thirty-six feet of solid 
masonry seen clear in section as one passes through it, astonish one. 
“It must have been a stormy time when such gigantic building was 
necessary even in the weakest point of a hillside fortification. One 
wonders Propertius did not tell in song of how Rome built as well 
as how she warred against the world. 

We made a short détour to visit the. Porta Mojano, and” were 
rewarded not only by having a very fine view of the church and 
monastery of Santa Chiara, but a sight of the ancient measure carved 
in the stone jamb of the gate by which all merchants measured 
their stuffs, to estimate the toll they must needs pay on entry to’ the 
city. Whilst his baggage and sumpter-mules waited here and his 
servants measured his gold cloth, silken damask, or rough frieze, how 
often had his good wife Pica come to meet Pietro di Bernardone to 
bring him news; how with the best news did she not once come here 
to tell the merchant sire of a son, and who knows, to bring the bambino ~ 
to be kissed and blessed. 

It was my fortune a few days after to take Père Sabatier’s 
advice and go out through this gate, and, following the path round 
under the city wall to opposite the iow disused Portaccia, to pass 
thence straight down the hill beside a tiny watercourse, and so over 
the broken pebbly path by the farmstead Valecchia, and thence, at the 
four cross-paths just beyond,'to strike to the right and gain the main 
road to Santa Maria degli Angeli, just at the point where the Casa 

_ \Gualdi stands. This Casa Gualdi, or Ospedaletto, an old hospice of 
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the Orucigeres, was in St. Francis’ time called Hospitale S. Salvatoris 
de Parietibus ; it was at a later date spoken of as the Pallereto. Itis 
now a broken-down half-farm half-gentleman’s house, whose only 
interesting feature is the old well by the roadside, and the geranium 
and the orange trees in the small garden. hard by. But the spot is 
sacred to lovers of St. Francis, for it was here, on that September 
evening, whilst the vine-dressers gathered round and the monks 
knelt in the road beside the dying man’s bier, that St. Francis turned 
his sightless eyes for the last time upon the city of his birth and the 
scene of his life’s travail, and blessed the hill that should ever hold 
him dear. 

As I went down that stony path from Porta Frumentana, or the 
Portaccia, as it used to be called, I felt it was well done that it should 
be closed, for death had passed that way; and though the sun was- 
making the olives gleam like silver, and the flood of scarlet poppies 
flung upon the slope beneath the city walls flashed such a glory 
as I had never seen, the whole way seemed darkened with a sense 
of coming loss, and all the way I heard the moaning of the monks, 
the sighs of Brother Leo, and the deep praying that God’s will be done 
through pain, or through release from pain, of him who in his blind- 
ness went to die. 

It is well worth any one’s while to take that beautiful walk, for he 
can not only feel assured of the fact that St. Francis’ feet have often 
gone that way, but he. can pass between the hedges and under the 
trees that line the very Jane wherein still sing descendants of the 
birds to whom St. Francis spoke his memorable discourse, when he 
widened the bonds of creature brotherhood; I heard in that lane 
linnet and blackbird, thrush and nightingale, and far off the cuckoo 
was “a wandering voice” ; and the lark sang, and the swifts screamed 
high in heaven. 

From the Piazza, where the church of St. Chiara dante a few steps 
took us to the Porta Nuova. Oar thoughts were much of Sister Clara, 
who lies in the crypt beneath her church, in her sister's dress, with the 
book of her Order in her hand; and her face, that might be carved of ' 
black basalt, scarce seen for the hood that covers it. Hardly had we 
passed the gate, when below us, among the olives, could be clearly seen 
that home of rest for the “ Poor Clares,” where the young girl had 
obtained refuge, thanks to the monks of Camaldoli; and whither, even 
in his dying moments, the heart of St. Francis had turned in thought 
of that affectionate soul communion and sympathy he ever found at 
San Domenico. 

“ It was on this stretch of road,” said Père Sabatier, “that young 
Francis walked to and fro and faced his doubts, and flang them, at 
the time he was making his final resolves.” And as one gazed along 
the level terrace, now so full of noontide gleam, and heat, and dust, 
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one’s eyes gladly went to the olive-groves of San Subasio, and thought 
of the peace that lay for St. Francis beyond that heroic road of strife. 

Above us shone the road upon the mountain side, up which on, 
another day St. Francis fled for refuge to the Benedictine monastery, 
and down which, on a later day still, a sad cortège came, bearing him, 
as a sick man appointed to death, from Nocera to the Bishop’s house 
in Assisi. That was the last time that he passed the city gate. 

We turned back into the town under the arch that spans the street 
where Clara and Agnes Sciffi had their home. All that quarter of the 
town belonged to their father, Favorino the noble. It matters little 
which particular portion of the block was that where Clara and Agnes 
watched the people thronging up the slope to hear the young preacher 
at the Duomo, We went up the slope by zigzag, half stairway and 
half street. We paused for a moment in the piazza to gaze at the 
statue of the preacher, and entered between the lions under the Lom- 
bard doors. There was the font where St. Francis received his name; 
there, too, the pulpit from which he preached on that day in the year | 
1198, when Clara, the young girl of sixteen summers, heard him 
speak of the royal road of peace and poverty, and felt as if he knew 
her inmost thoughts and only spoke to her. 

We left the Duomo and climbed a narrow street under the green ' 
hill, where the Rocca Maggiore shines with its crown of towers; not 
without a pause, for the fine view of the citadel from the cathedral 
square, and some talk of the ghost of Frederick III., the Emperor of 
Germany, who stole the tiara from the Pope, and is seen here once a 
year stroggling after a man who bears a crozier in the front of the 
procession, but ever unable to grasp it. A little detached house of 
St. Francis’ date was first noticed as we ascended. Then a tiny church 
with Etruscan fragments in its wall, and fresco above fresco in its 
porch, was peeped at, dedicated to St. Mary of the Roses. A smaller 
church still was seen below us on the left, a fairly good specimen of 

-the parish churches of St. Francis’ date; this was San Rufinicci. 
After passing along beneath olives we came to an abandoned 
church whose very name has passed out of mind; just. beyond it and 
beneath was another whose apse is still beautiful to look upon. Hard 
by this our guide stopped. “I think,” he said, “this is one of the 
fairest view points we can obtain of the town and its surroundings. 
There, in the right-hand distance, lies Perugia, St. Francis’ prison 
home; under that. dark hill of wood he slept the night he had the 
vision that the Pope had granted him the confirmation of his Order. 
Nearer still, where the white bed of the Chiasco shines, you see clearly 
the garden’ and cypresses of the Benedictine monastery of St. Paolo, 
near to Bastia, where Claire found her first fifteen days of refuge after 
receiving the tonsure. . There, in mid-plain, we have the Portiuncula, 
The road that leads to-it so whitely is the road down which St. Francis 
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was borne to the place of his death; and how clearly can we see the 
hospital whence, when his litter was turned round, he blessed this 
Seraphic city! Nearer still we can see the brown roof of the Lepers’ 
House-he established, and the chapel where the first Order of Brothers 
Minor was instituted. Look now to the left, and one can distinguish 
the long straight line of ancient trees where Francis walked when he 
called the birds his brothers and preached his sermon to them; and, 
farther to the left still, one can see the church tower of Rivo Torto, 
where the brothers saw in vision the fiery chariot that had borne 
their master to his heavenly home. Bring your eye back from Rivo 
Torto towards the hill, and there, anongst its olives, lies San Domenico, 
with all its memory of St. Francis and Sister Claire. While, if we turn 
our heads towards Subasio, San Benedetto dei Carceri, and the castle 
hold of Sister Claire’s parents, are all in sight.” 

We said nothing. The whole scene was too filled with precious 
memory to do more than make us look and be silent. Thence, 
descending by the Via San Paolo-into the Piazza Grande, we gazed at 
the pillars of the Temple of Minerva, and remembered what a monu- 
ment of gracious kindness to St. Francis in his early days of monkish 
labour these pillars were, for they and thé adjoining building: were 
given by the Benedictine monks of the Order of Camaldoli io ba his 
inheritance; as afterwards, the monastery of St. Domenico was pre- 
- sented by them to Sister Clara, in spite of the protest of Bishop Guido, 
to be her place of refuge and her home of poverty and prayer. 

“Here,” said Père Sabatier, pointing to the Carabinieri at the 
north-western end of the square, “once stood the Church of San 
Niccolo. It was to that church that young Francis went with his 
friend Bernard de Quintavalle and another novice, who offered himself 
to the Order, to consult the Scriptures, and see if the things they 
believed in their hearts had not the warranty of the Word. 

“ Bat we must not go homewards till we have seen the house of 
Bernard, for it was in that house St. Francis always found welcome 
and hospitality ; and it remains substantially as it was in his time.” 

Saying this, he led the way down devious passages, and passing a 
quaint old frescoed shrine, we came out into the sunshine and stood 
by Bernard de Quintavalle’s door. 

That door, once led up to by steps, was sunk now baneath the 
level of the street; but the upper part of the house was just as 
St. Francis knew it. For all I know, the rich flowers hung in festoons 
from the.windows, and the house-maiden came fróm the well with her 
pitcher on her head and her brazen water-vasa in haud just as they 
are doing now. ‘The visions of heaven which Francis in ecstasy saw 
are no longer seen within its walls; but the man in the street may 
see them, and the door of welcoms to new truth that Bernard de 
Quintavalle open:d can rever again be shut. 
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We walked on thence to the city gate, whereby. within its shelter 
stood and stands the wall of the monastery called in St. Francis’ time 
St. Angelo in Panso. There are no foundlings upon its steps to-day, 
but its gate was opened of old to receive one whose faith was new- 
born. Hither came beautiful Sister Clara, with hair shorn and in 
simplest apparel, no longer the young lady of the town, the noble’s 
daughter with a wealthy dower, but heir of all the world of poverty for 
St. Francis’ sake, á bride of Christ. As I gazed at the sombre portals, 
T could not help remembering that when Clara came from the monas- 
tery at Bastia, whence the anger of her father against the Benedictines 
for giving her shelter had driven her, these walls were brave enough 
to be defiant to Favorino Sciffi’s wrath, and here she found the comfort 
of companionship in resolve, for here her younger sister Agnes joined 
her. As we passed away towards the Church of San Francesco 
and our home, the street where once was only grass and olives cried 
aloud upon us. We were not to go homeward without-a thought of 
how St. Agnes, beaten and bruised by her father’s hands, refused to 
disobey the will,-as she knew it, of a Heavenly Father, and flying from 
the doors of San Angelo into the open country, whence the monastery 
took its name, fell fainting there among the olives, there on the tender 
grass, and in her deadly swoon, poor child, found release from the 
hands of her tormentors. : 

We had scarcely reached sight of our hotel door when a grey old - 
man came tottering out of the shadow of the archway, and, with a 
smile of expectancy upon his pleasant old face, held ont his hand, and 
took, and blessed the donor. 

«J have learned many stories about St. Francis from that old 
man,” said Père Sabatier. ‘There is hardly an aged inhabitant of - 
Assisi who has not some story or legend which his father told him 
about the blessed Francis. The Saint is more alive here to-day than 
it would be possible to believe till one has lived amongst the people 
of Assisi and learned to love them as I have done.” 

We had not lived long at Assisi, but we could believe it, for we 
had had the rare privilege of a walkin the town of St. Francis with 
one who has made St. Francis live again; and, as we leaned that: 
afternoon upon the little balcony of the Hotel Subasio, and looked out 
over the Umbrian plain, we felt that é 


From end to end 
Of all the landscape underneath, 
À -We found no place that did not breathe 
£ome gracious memory of a friend. 


H. D. RAWNSLEY. 
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A REPLY. 


T is not my intention, nor is it my desire, within the necessarily 
brief limits of this paper, to reply fully to the criticisms of - > 
Mr. J. Horace Round in his article in last month’s CoNTEMPORARY 
. Review, headed “ Popular Church History,” wherein that writer, with 
what I consider needless asperity, vehemently attacks Mr. Wakeman’s 
well-known work, ‘‘ The-Introduction to the History of the Church of 
England”; and also two publications of mine—“ The Church and 
Her Story ” and “ A Popular Story of the Church of England.” 

But as the editor of the CONTEMPORARY, with characteristic polite- 
ness, has favoured me with a copy of the Review containing the 
article in question, and offered me facilities within certain necessary 
limitations as regards space, for a reply, I feel that it is incumbent 
upon me to write something in justification of “my work, and I shall 
try to effect my purpose without indulging in that strain of bitter 
hostility which largely pervades Mr. Horace Round’s otherwise interest- 
ing and able contribution. 

We all have our faults. Certainly I am not without mine, and our 
work of necessity partakes in measure more or less of the short- 
comings which are most conspicuous in our nature. Nothing human is 
perfect—not even the attempts of Mr. Horace Round to discount 
certain works which have been regarded by thoughtful and intellectual 
minds as worthy of being read, and supposed to be useful in their own 
particular way. 

I do not hesitate to affirm that Mr. Horace Round even has his weak 
places, and when a writer alludes to the “continuity ” of the Church 
of England as the “Continuity juggle” one begins to realise that 
either he does not know, or knowing does not care for, what is, after 
all, an historical fact. 
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Mr. Horace Round has thrown down the gauntlet. Very well. I 
am willing to take it up; and whether in the little literary duel, if 
such it may be called, I am worsted or not matters nothing—the fact 
remains that the people of England know more about the Church of 
England to-day, and why they are defenders of the national Church from 
` organised attempts at hindering her progress and development, than 
they ever did before, and I claim the right to say that the works 
Mr, Round has thought fit to assail have in no small degree been the 
means of bringing some of this to pass. 

Mr. Round is responsible for the use of the word “juggle.” “To 
juggle,” says Dr. Johnson, “is to play tricks, to show false appearance 
_ of extraordinary performances.” 

Now, while I claim to no extraordinary performances, I accept 
Dr. Johnson’s explanation, and apply it to the present case, for surely 
here is an attempt to put a “ false appearance” upon books which up to 
this time have, as far as I am aware, never been so thoroughly and, as I 
venture to submit, so undeservedly and so unblushingly condemned. 
= “ Let others,” says the learned Dr. Atterbury, “ justify their missions 
as they can, we are sure we can justify that of our fathers by an 
uninterrupted succession.” 

Had I the wish to reply to Mr. Round’s accusations in the spirit he - 
has chosen to adopt, I might with Byron say : Í 


‘Fools are my theme, let satire Le my song,” 


But I have no intention of doing anything of the kind. 

I am, of course, not going to write one single word in justification 
of Mr. Wakeman’s book on Church history. What I think of that 
work is best explained by what really happened a few weeks ago. It 
was at a large book-store that I observed two clergymen looking at a, 
row of Church-books upon a shelf, which happened to include 
Mr. Wakeman’s History and some of my own publications. Both 
men were unknown to me, as I to them; but one happened to light 
-upon Mr. Wakeman’s book, and, opening it, said to his companion: 
“1 wonder what this is like; it ought to be good; but, there, who 
can tell?” Standing, as I happened to stand, at the speaker’s elbow, 
I replied : “IT can. I know of no other work, on broad lines, which 
gives so excellent an account.of the Church, and I think you will find 
there are few such which are more generally readable.” Upon this 
recommendation the book was purchased. 

A closer acquaintance with Mr. Wakeman’s “ charming work,” as 
Mr. Horace Round allows it to be with all its faults, or what the 
reviewer characterises as faults, in no wise tempts me to retract one 
single word of my praise for it. But with its defence—it surely 
needs but little—I have nothing to do. I shall only concern myself 
with my own writings. i 
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“ Where,” one is tempted to ask, “has Mr. Horace Round been 
living during the four or five years that my works have been before 
the public? And why has he left the vials of his wrath unopened 
until, as he acknowledges, these books have attained-‘a° gigantic 
circulation’?” The time for condemnation comes surely, to say the 
least of it, somewhat late in the day, when it is- known that one of 
the books alluded to has already gone through ten editions, two of 
such editions alone meaning 200,000 copies, and of which book in-alk 
its editions more than 340,000 copies have been already sold, while 
50,000 more are at press. 

Tho only reason I can suggest is this: that though Mr. Horace 
Round seems to me to lack some of those qualities which go to make 
up the character of a successful critic, he is, in plain English, a far- 
seeing individual, one of the very few possibly who, peering into the: 
no distant future, can detect forces already at work by which the 
enemies of the Church are gathering themselves together for another, 
and it may be—I believe, for one, it will be—a far more determined, 
a yet more terrible onslaught upon the national Church than she has 
yet encountered, and, realising this, he desires, as I also do, that the 
weapons of defence shall be the keenest yet forged. 

Now, if this be so, it is indeed a reason why all literature bearing 
upon the subject of Church history and Church defence should be of 
the highest possible quality. One’s “facts” should be absolutely 
true and unassailable, and marshalled in the best possible order. No 
man living will thank Mr. Round more than myself if he has dis- 
covered “ flaws” and inaccuracies in my works which have escaped 
the attention of—may I say it ?—pərhaps as well-informed and even 
better humoured writers on Church history than Mr. Rounds himself. 

Now a critic, of all persons, ought to be exact, especially when his 
object is to condemn; but Mr. Round begins by confusing two 
distinct works of mine, 

He writes (p. 336), ‘‘ The éwo works I propose to examine are those 
perhaps which, at the present moment, are exercising the widest 
influence in their distinct and respective spheres. One is Mr. Nye’s 
‘The Church and Her Story.’. .. Mr. Nye’s popular ‘works upon the 
Church have attained a gigantic circulation. Published under the 
auspices of the Church Defence Institution, they were ‘recommended ’ 
for circulation by the Archbishop of York and nearly all the bishops, 
and ‘more than 100,000’ copies had long ago been sold.” i 

“The Church and Her Story ” was not so published. The Church 
Defence Institution had no more to do with it than the traditional 
being, who is supposed to reside in that changing luminary of the 
night, called by poets, Cynthia or Phoebe, but by ordinary mortals, 
the moon. It was published—as was the “Popular Story of the 
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Church of England ”—at my own sole cost-and charges, and no one is, 
or ever was, responsible for these works but myself, 

Oa p. 337, the writer goes on to say, “ the treatises by Mr. Nye, to 
which I shall refer, are entitled ‘The Church and Her Story,’ and 
‘A Popular Story of the Church of England. ” 

Here we have a specimen of the inexactness to which I before 
alluded. These are two distinct works, and what applies to the one 
does not necessarily, and, in fact, frequently does not apply at all to 
the other. 

On the same page, Mr, Round complains that “a quéstion was 
asked in the House of Commons as to the use in elementary schools of 
Mr. Nye’s publications,” and he appears to indulge the hope, which I 
for one do not share, that his criticism will be rated by the Legislature 
as of such an important character that it “may lead to the question 
being asked again.” 

Bat suppose it does, and certainly I for one should not object to it, 
I apprehend that if it should take place during the time the present 
Government officials hold office, the answer would be somewhat similar 
to that recorded in “ Hansard.” i 

The facts were simply these : 

In the House of Commons on a day early in the Session of 1887, 
Mr. Carvell Williams put one of those’ questions which had better 
have been left unasked. I quote from the Times: : 


“ Mr. Carvell Williams asked whether, in the Board School of North 
Mundham, Sussex, the Church Catechism is regularly taught to children, 
and that Nye’s ‘ Popular History of the Church of England’ is also given 
for home reading and for examination? And whether steps will be taken 
to compel the discontinuance of these practices? 

“Sir J. Gorst: I am aware of the‘facts stated. The Committee of Council 


. are in communication with the School Board as to the alleged teaching of 


the Church Catechism. Nye’s ‘ History’ is not a religious catechism, or 
religious formulary which is distinctive of any particular denomination, and 
seems to me to be written in a spirit of moderation and tolerance.” 


This commendatory notice led to a fresh demand for copies of the 
little work, but the Christian World was very angry with the Minister 
of Education, as perhaps was to be expected ; and my explanation 
seems to show that Mr. Round is once again inexact in his remarks, 
for the question only extended, it will be seen, to one of my books, 

After indulging in expressions calculated to magnify his own theo- 


‘logical views, which seem to consist largely in the belief that he alone 


can be right and all who disagree with him are wrong, Mr. Horace 
Round makes his first onslaught (on p. 888) after this fashion: “The 
people may be puzzled by learning ‘that long before monarchy existed 
the Church was heré;’ and yet that the Holy Church of England was 


founded within the realm of England by the king’s [Edward III.’s] 
ancestors.” 


© 
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It is perhaps a small matter ‘that these quotations are not from 
< The Church and Her Story,” which on page 336 is said to be the 


. one book which Mr. Round originally intended to attack, but from 


“The Popular Story of the Church of England,” which appears to 
have come in for hostile criticism quite as an afterthought. 

Now, a careful reference to the words will show any one but a 
hostile critic—and so I must throughout consider Mr. Round to be— 
that these quotations are but portions of paragraphs, parts selected to 
‘suit the (one-sided): purpose of Mr. Round. They are far removed 
the one from the other, and bear altogether a different interpretation 
from that which appears as presented in the form selected by Mr, Round. 
The first, which is on page 6{Mr. Round gives the paging accurately |, 
forms part of the introduction to the work, and is contained in a 
paragraph which in its entirety reads as follows: 


“The words “ Parliament” and “ Monarchy” were unknown in England 
when the Church in this country was, and had been for centuries previous, a 
flourishing institution. Long before monarchy existed, the Church was here, 
Ages before Parliament was thought of, the Church was the greatest living 
force in the country. It is the oldest institution by far in England, and, 
taking it altogether, the most powerful agency for good the world has ever 
seen.” 


I challenge even Mr. Round to deny the general accuracy of this 
paragraph—as it here stands. 

The second quotation is taken from Part II., the chapter headed 
“The Story of the Reformation,” and forms part of the writing of an 
old Act of the Legislature, which is quoted with an intention far 
removed from that interpretation with which Mr. Round appears to 
seek to clothe it. My idea and intention was to show that it was the 
Church of England—Eeclesia Anglicana—not the Church of Rome, 
that was in men’s minds when that Act of Parliament.was framed, 550 
years ago, and I have given expression to that view in the following 
quotation : 


“ Between the first assembling of the National Parliament, in the year 
1265, fifty years after Magna Charta was sealed—(which Parliament the 
‘Church, as already stated, nursed for the first 350 years of its existence, in 
its own cradle, i.e., in the Chapter House at Westminster Abbey)—and the 
reign of Henry VIII., many Acts of Parliament were. passed against the 
growing encroachments of the Papacy. In the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries several such Acts may be traced, until at last, in the reign of 
Henry VIII., in the year 1531, the Pope’s supromacy was once and for all 
utterly cast out. In the year 13850—that is to say, 180 years before 
Reformation times—the Parliament of Edward III. passed an Act which 
-declared that the ‘Holy Church of England (Seinte Eglise d lingleterre) was 
founded within the realm of England by the king’s ancestors, and the earls, 
barons, and other nobles of the realm, to inform the people of the law of 
‘God.’ The Papal encroachments, which that statute was passed to restrain, 
were described as tending to the ‘annullation of the estate of the Holy 
Church of England.’ This was followed by what is known as the Statutes 
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of Premunire, which were aimed at the unauthorised and unconstitu- 
tional assumptions of the Church of Rome, the jurisdiction of which was 
always repudiated by the law of the land. There is nothing in all these 
early statutes to show that the Church of Rome, or, indeed, any other 
Church whatsoever, at any time before the Reformation, was in possession 
of this country. As the late Lord Selborne says: ‘It was the Church, not 

“of Rome, but of England’ (Zeclesia Anglicana), of which the ‘rights and’ 
liberties’ were declared inviolable by King John’s Great Charter, confirmed 
by Henry IIT. (9 Hen. III. c. I.] On the contrary, the Church of pre- 
Reformation times was identically the same grand old historical Church of 
this country as she is in our own day.” * 


Where, it may be asked when the fas 3 are stated, is the “ puzzle” ? 
Honestly I do not think it rests with me. The two paragraphs are, 
I should say, to the ordinary reader perfectly consistent, and, when 
taken in their proper order, unopposed the one to the other. Is it, 
I might ask, not true that the Church was here long before monarchy 
existed? The answer must surely be, to any one who knows anything 
of the question, “ Yes, most certainly ib is true.” Had not the king 
ancestors, some of whom may have (as most likely they did) assisted 
in helping on the cause of the Church “within the realm of 
England”? But I dare not follow so remarkable a critic as this 
Mr. Round appears to be into the mazy walks of puzzledom, espe- 
cially as touching puzzles which appear to me to be of his own 
creation. i 

Mr. Round complains that I have not given sufficient space to the 
incidents which mark what, for convenience sake, we term the Refor- 
‘mation period, though I do not follow him in his reasoning when he 
asks (p. 181) what impression could be conveyed by the words, as 
one af the outcomes of Reformation times, “the issue of an English 
Prayer-Book ‘in place of the Service-books then used in the Latin 
tongue.” Was the Prayer-Book not so issued during Reformation 
times, and were there no such things as “ Service-books” in the Latin 
. tongue ? 

On pages 123-125 of the “Church and Her Story ” (and as both 
this and the “ Popular Story ” are under review Mr. Round ought in 
fairness to have mentioned it), is given the following explanation of 
the issues of the Prayer-Book : 


“ THe ‘ First’ PrayEr-Boox or Epwarp VI.—In a.D. 1542 Convocation 
~. appointed a committee to consider the issue of the Prayer-Book in English, 
in place of the Service-Books (the two principul Service-Books used in 
mediæval times were the Breviary and the Missal) then in use in Latin. 
It was compiled from the Great Bible and the various Service-Books. 
(especially the ‘Use of Sarum’) then in daily use, and though the names 
of those who served on the Prayer-Book Committee are well known, it is 
impossible to identify the Book of Common Prayer with any one person. 
‘When the Commissioners had finished the compilation it was submitted to 


* “A Popular Story of the Church of England,” p. 30. Penny edition. 
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Convocation (the official records of tlie proceedings are lost), and the work 
was laid before Parliament. The result was the passing of the Act of 
Uniformity of 1549, by which the Book of Common Prayer was ordered to 
be used on the Feast of Pentecost, June 9th, 1549. 

“Asa matter of fact and history, the old Anglican ‘uses’ were retained 
and purified. The then existing medieval Prayer-Books were revised, 
condensed, translated by Convocation, and then presented to the Parliament 
for approval. So that ‘whereas heretofore there had been great diversity 
. in saying and singing in churches within this realm, some following Salisbury 

use, some Hereford use, and some the use of Bangor, some of York, and 
some of Lincoln,’ henceforth and hereafter the Church had but one use— 
the Book of Common Prayer... . i 

“Before the Reformation in England, as each Bishop had the power of 
making improvements in the Liturgy of his church, in process of time 
different customs arose and became so established as to receive the names of 
their respective churches. 

“These liturgical or .custom-books were called Uses. Henze we have 
the several Uses of Hereford, York, Bangor, Lincoln, Exeter, Aberdeen, and 
—the most important of all—that of Sarum, compiled by Osmund, Bishop 
of Salisbury and Chancellor of England, as we have seen, about A.D. 1087. 

“ This ‘ Use,’ or Custom-book, was ere long adopted by almost the whole 
of England, Wales, and in the English Pale in Ireland; i.e., that part of 
Ireland colonised by the English, viz., parts of Louth, Dublin, Meath, and 
Kildare?’ It is believed that not one of the original Collects, which were 
then inserted in the Book, can be traced back to its author, so that we may 
say with truth that the Prayer-Book is the production of no single indi- 
vidual, but the work of the Church of England. 

“This ‘ First Prayer-Book of Edward the Sixth’ was regularly used for 
three years-and a half. 

“On Dezember 25th, 1549, an Order in Council was passed, directing all 
the old Service-Books to be destroyed. . 

“TERE ‘Second’ PrayEr-Boox.—About this time, favoured by Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, numerous foreigners, holding Calvinistic opinions, settled 
in England, amongst such being Peter Martyr, who was elected to a chair 
of divinity at Oxford, Alasco, the Pole, appointed head of tkose foreign 
Protestants who had fled from persecution in their own country to find a 
refuge in England, and others. These, joining with many English clergy, 
foremost among whom was John Hooper, afterwards Bishop of Gloucester, 
declared themselves unable to accept the ‘ First’ Prayer-Book, ani petitioned 
the authorities for a revision. The young King being advised to accede to 
their demands, a new edition was determined upon. The result was that in 
1552 the ‘Second’ Prayer-Book, as.it is termed, of Edward VI. was issued. 
This was abolished a year later, in the first year of Queen Mary. It formed, 
however, the basis of further revisions, which resulted in the issue of the - 
Book of Common Prayer, practically as we know it to-day, which book has 
now been in use for more than three and a quarter centuries.” 


Fair criticism, especially from those who are competent to offer it, 
is always welcome to a writer who, like myself, desires to profit by 
the instruction he thereby often receives. Naturally, in literature as 
in cricket, those looking on see most of the game. 

But Mr. Horace Round surely exceeds the bounds of fair and 
honest criticism when he endeavours to throw doubt on the bona fides 
of a writer who is quite as anxious that the truth should prevail as 


` 
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ever Mr. Round himself can be. What really ought to be attributed 
to want of necessary space (for, after all, it is no very easy thing to 
compress even the salient facts about the birth of our Church, and its 
history, into sixty small pages of matter, with a reasonably large 
type) is by the reviewer attributed to base design on the part of the 
author. He suggests that I have purposely kept back something that 
I ought by right to have given prominence to. “ There is, perhaps,” 
writes Mr. Round, “a hidden meaning in the author's words at the 
outset, that nothing which the people ought to‘ know about this 
Church has been kept back by the writer.” Mr. Horace Round is, or 
ought to be, far too experienced a writer to suppose that simple 
abuse is likely to be accepted as honest criticism by readers of the 
CONTEMPORARY. Such like things I have read in petty Dissenting 
journals, and I have heard much worse things than these attributed 
to my efforts -to open the eyes of the people to the injustice of dis- 
endowment on Liberationist platforms. That, of course, is only 
natural; but I do very much object to Mr. Round, or any other 
writer of position, attributing to me motives which are as unworthy as 
they are untrue, 
Here, too, again, Mr. Round, in his apparent desire to blacken 
and abuse rather than to fairly criticise, omits such parts of the para- 
graph as suits his purpose. Which paragraph reads as follows : 


“í Now this little book was written with the view of placing before the. 
English people what the writer believes to be a true unvarnished ‘story’ of 
the Church in this country. Books, rare and difficult to read, works of the 
first English Church historians, Parliamentary and other official documents, 
all in turn have been’ consulted and examined, with the object of making 
this story as accurate as possible. But in dealing with a subject so vast and 
important, much of course must be omitted in a work sò small as this;* > 
though nothing which the people ought to know about this Church has 
been kept back by the writer, who will at all times be glad to give every 
information in his power concerning its work and progress to readers of this. 
‘Story of the Church of England. r 


It is true that this little book has been commended by the heads of 
the Church, by two successive Archbishops of York, and by many of 
the bishops. Archbishop Magee took a special interest in it. He 
commended it quite unknown to me, and Archbishop Magee was no. 
mean judge of literature of this character. Some of his words yet 
remain on the title-page. They were as follows: 


« Tt gives jn a condensed and popular form one of the best statements of 
the past history and present work of the Church with which I am acquainted. 
It seems to me especially suited for distribution amongst our intelligent 
working classes, who need just such a corrective to the false and misleading 
statements now so industriously circulated amongst them by the enemies of 
our Church.” 


* The italics are mine, 


’ 
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Is it to be believed that the Bishop of Durham—surely an accepted 
authority on Church history—wished to confer an idle complimant when 
he wrote : “ I have used both books [“ The Church and Her Story ” and 
the “ Illustrated Church Annual ”] for reference, and have found them 
of great value. They are clear, forcible, and trustworthy ;” or the 
Bishop of Manchester, who has not only highly eulogised my work, 
but has at least on two occasions given away as prizes, in following 
years, quantities of “ The Church and Her Story,” each one bearing 
his own signature ? 

One of my most cherished letters is from a bishop of high standing 
and position, whose authority on the subject of Church history has 
seldom been questioned, to whom I sent an early, uncorrected copy 
_of “The Church and Her Story” as soon as it was in type. ‘This 

letter has never before been published and runs as follows: , 


“ My dear Mr. Nye, I have read your book from beginning to end, and I 
am sending it back to you by book post. You will find it marked all through 
with suggestions for verbal alteration. The marks are very rough, as I have 
read it for the most part when in the train; but I do not doubt that my 
meaning will be in each case clear. It will be for you to judge whether any 
or all of the suggestions are worthy of attention. They are mainly con- 
cerning matters of expression, or obvious misprints. But to my mind the 
value of a book is very greatly marred if the reader is constant_y confronted 
with such evident slips. 

“T can well imagine that the book may be found very valuable as giving 
a great deal of matter in a condensed form. I have avoided anything which 
is mere matter of opinion. Your endeavour has been a very brave one, and 
it appears to me in the main crowned with success.” 


I now come to Mr. Round’s great point. The evident blot on the 
books—for there are two books and not one book—in the reviewer's 
mind, is found in what he somewhat inelegantly expresses as the 
“ continuity: juggle.” ‘* Everything is sacrificed to the great con- 
tinuity juggle.” That seems to be the stumbling-block, the all offend- 
ing sin. Upon this point Mr. Round writes: “Of the Reformation 
Mr. Nye assures us that 


“It did not invalidate the continuity of the Church... . By the 
Reformation the Church lost, as we have seen, much of its worldly posses- 
sions; but one thing it preserved, its identity. Nothing is more certain 
than the fact that the Church of England before the Reformation, and the 
Church of England after the Reformation was the same identical Church.’” 


Had Mr. Round gone a step further he might have added that on 
the same page, I quote the words of Cardinal Newman in his preface 
to Hutton’s “ Anglican Ministry ” : 


“There was a very trying interval for the Church of England in the 
sixteenth century, when it ran great risk of being wrecked; but it weathered 
the storm, and its good fortune may be regarded as a providence, and 
become a positive argument for its being what... its great history 
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betokens.” . . . “ Truly at the Reformation ‘the Ship of-the Church went 
through a great storm,’ writes Mr. Gore (in his “ Roman Catholic Claims,”) 
she lost a great deal, not only in decoration and accoutrements, but in rig- 
ging and bulwarks ; but she came out of that storm the ship.” * 


` I must ask to be excused if I incliné rather to the above viéws 

of Newman and Gore on this subject, whatever contrary views 
Mr. Round may happen to favour, while, at the same time, I strongly 
object to his quoting portions of my work, only stopping just where _ 

it suits his own purpose. mo 

Mr. Round quotes Mr, Gladstone (p. 840) as a “ great anthority ” 

' on the question of the Reformation, though he apparently finds 
it convenient to omit this extract from “The Church and Her. 
Story”: 


“T can find no trace of that opinion which is now common in the mouths 
_of unthinking persons, that the Roman Catholic Church was abolished in 
England at the period of the Reformation, and that a Protestant Church 
was put in its place: nor does there appear to have been so much as a doubt 
in the mind of any one of them (the reformers) whether this Church legally 
established in England after the Reformation was the same institution with 
the Church legally established in England before the Reformation ”t— 


- 


which are the words of Mr, Gladstone—not mine. ` 
For similar convenient reasons possibly, Mr. Round omits another 
` extract on the same page (101) of “The Church and Her Story,” a 
quotation from the late Professor Freeman : : 


Bt 
‘Tt is certain that no‘English ruler, no English Parliament, thought of 
setting up a new Church, but simply of reforming the existing English 
Church. Nothing was further from the mind of Henry VIII., or of 
Elizabeth, than the thought that either of them was doing anything new. 
Neither of them ever thought for a moment of establishing a new Church, 
or-of establishing anything at all. In their own eyes they were not 
establishing, but reforming : they were not pulling down or setting up, but 
putting to rights.” Again, “If there was no.one particular moment when, 
as many people fancy, the- State endowed the Church by a deliberate act. 
still less was there any moment when the State, as many people fancy, took 
Church property from one religious body and gave it to another. The 
- whole argument must assume—because the facts of history compel us to 
assume—the absolute identity of the Church of England after the Reforma- 
, tion, with the Church of England before the Reformation.} i ’ 
‘So the Church before and after the Reformation was the same Church— 
the Church of England—nothing more nor less.” 


I am the last person in the world to suppose that anything which 
{T have written in defence.of Mother Church is the best that can be 
produced. I am of all mien conscious of my own many shortcomings ; 
but I can honestly say that I have never intentionally perverted 
history, or wilfully misrepresented facts, in all or any of my Church 


* «The Church and Her Story,” p. 143. + ibid. p 101. 
ft Quoted from “ Disestablishment and Disendowment,” p. 21. 
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history writings. Of course thesé writings contain many imperfections, 
So do most of the books and critiGisms of books that I have read. 


“ Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 
Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, ‘nor e'er shall be.” 


I should be the first to welcome-anything on the subject suited to the 
“ man in the street ” from more accredited writers. But, until such is 
forthcoming, my efforts remain, what they apparently are, acceptable to 
the many. I am not unmindful of the grave responsibilities which I 
alone must bear by reason of the large circulation which my books, for 
some reason or another, have attained. It is no small privilege to realise 
that by this time more than 550,000 of my Church history books are 
in the hands of British-speaking people in all parts of the globe, for 
not in England alone is there a steady demand for such literature ; 
nor that they are chiefly read, as I rejoice to think they are so-read, by 
the working classes of this country, upon whom, more or less, they exert 
influence for good or for evil. My correspondence—I have received 
six or seven hundred letters from English workmen, which I value 
beyond any correspondence I ever had—leads me to believe that 
amongst the working classes there is an enormous number of men, 
and women too for that matter, who need only instruction to become 
the most devoted defenders of Mother Church. As.Dean Hole, who 
knows and‘is known and loved by working-class people, has well put 
it in one of his letters to me: l 


s 


c There is no more zealous Churchman than the working man when once 
he knows the reason why. Once convince him that the Church is a divine 
institution, and not a State-paid establishment, that Church doctrines are 
Bible truths, that her officers hold their commission from the King of Kings, 
that she is no respecter of persons, and you will have no more loyal and 
loving brother than the British working man. Your history is a life-like 
portrait of the mother whom he has forsaken and forgotten, and if he 
would look at it earnestly it would revive his love.” 


If I have, under the good providence of Almighty God, been in 
any way instrumental in opening the eyes of many such men and 
women to the privileges and responsibilities which a national Church 
confers upon her sons and daughters, I am well satisfied to submit 
even to the hostile criticism of Mr. Horace Round, who I fain would 
believe means well, and whose bite, after all, I expect is not nearly so - 
penetrating as his bark. 

G. H. F. Nye. 


N 


THE STATE AND THE TELEPHONES. 


STORY OF A BETRAYAL OF PUBLIC INTERESTS. 


SELECT Committee of the House-of Commons has during the 
summer wrestled with one of the most complicated questions 
that have ever been the subject of a Parliamentary inquiry. Mr. 
Hanbury, to whose initiative, on behalf of the Treasury, the investi- 
gation on telephones was due, showed a firm determination to sift the 
problem to the bottom, and deserves the thanks of the public for the 
vigour he displayed. Heisto be congratulated also on the speed with 
which the Committee finished its labours and issued its report—a happy 
- contrast to thé action of the Select Committee on' Telephones of 1895, 
which had a wider reference, but revealed less, and -never reported at 
all, The fact is that the Treasury has waked up to the serious-danger 
which menaces the State from the betrayal of public interests in tele- 
phones, and to the necessity of taking immediate steps to overrule the 
policy which the Post Office has adopted. The Committee has lifted 
the veil from some strange proceedings hitherto secret, but has not- 
cleared up all the mysteries connected with a very discreditable 
transaction. E 
The chief object of Mr. Hanbury’s Committee was to knock holes in 
the existing monopoly of the National Telephone Company by isolated 
attacks from municipal corporations, It sought to counteract some 
of the wrongs which have been committed, and to avert greater 
dangers which threaten the State. The report recommends that 
- under certain conditions municipalities should be empowered to estab- 
lish competitive telephone services, but, as I will endeavour to show, 
the remedy is altogether inadequate, and comes too late, although - 
it seems to be the only practical course open. The country has been 
allowed to slip so completely into the grip of an uncontrolled and 
not over-scrupulous monopoly by one_of the most extraordinary State 
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agreements on record, that the hope of reform, in face of the Company’s 
capacity for mischief, and in view of the policy adopted by the Post 


“Office, is not very great: The bargain is a strange story of astute: 


financial scheming; official indifference, and administrative atrophy. A 
more one-sided bargain was never entered into by a State department; 
and, what is worse, the two most vital points of policy which at” 
every turn affect public interests, and embarrass the scheme which the 
Select Committee recommends, have been regulated, not by the 
written agreement—one-sided as it was—but by the offhand obiter 
dicta of a Minister. Casual remarks, made by some, attributad to others 
—the phraseology and significance of which the witnesses fail to recall, 
or remember differently, or repudiate altogether—have been regarded 


_as binding as if they had been signed and sealed; and upon this 


flimsy basis thé Post Office has shaped its policy to the service and 
profit of the National Telephone Company. 


`~ 


I. 


The whole action of the Post Office on telephones. is s record of 
sins of omission and commission. At first it despised the telephone, 
and allowed private enterprise to have its own way. Caution, in the’ 
early days of experiment, was reasonable. -When the telephone 
showed that it had come from America to stay, and looked like 
serious business, the Post Office discovered that the telephone and the 
telegraph were one and the same thing. The courts held that the 
Department had a monopoly in all such communications, but this dis- 
covery: was not carried to its logical conclusion. The Post Office did 
not itself take up the telephonic business, but favoured æ policy of 
free trade, and in 1880 began granting licences with reckless 
liberality, It exacted 10 per cent. of the gross receipts, but in no 
case conceded a monopoly in any area, nor gave up its own right to 
compete where and when and how it chose. Four years later it was 
found expedient, in order’to facilitate the development of telephony, 
to grant general, not local, licences. Here again the Post Office was 
libera] with its licences, and applications were granted to some per- 
sons who were not in a position to establish a general, or even æ local 
service, Post-Office licences became marketable articles. Companies 
began .to swallow up each other, which was perhaps inevitable, as 
experience has shown that competition in the telephone service is not 
the best, possible system, except for a limited period, or in an emer- 
gency such as now faces us. As amalgamations took place, so the 
charges were increased. Mr, Raikes, when Postmaster-General in 
1889, foresaw the danger which might result from these amalgama- 
tions, and sent a letter-of protest to the United Telephone Company 
—the parent of the present monopoly—pointing out that “ amalga- 
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mation of the companies was not contemplated when the licences 
were issued.” Unfortunately this policy was not upheld by his suc- 
cessors. The Post Office has only shown consistency in one thing— ~ 
a desire to co-operate with the present monopoly; and three years 
later, instead of preventing amalgamation, the Postmaster-General 
was a party to placing the whole local telephone service of the 
country in the hands of one company ! 


II, 


The general licences granted by the Post Office had led to the 
‘development of an important trunk line business, or telephonic com- 
munication between: towns, which cut into the revenue from the 
telegraph service, It was thought necessary that something should 
be done to protect the interests of the Telegraph Department. A 
Select Committee considered the subject in 1892; a Minute was 
drawn up by the Treasury defining the Government policy, and it 
was decided to make a bargain with the Company, which had grown 
into a national monopoly. The two most vital points of policy settled 
at this time by the Government and Parliament were that no licences 
should be issued to run beyond 1911, and that the Post Office was 
the proper authority to carry on the telephone business. The now 
notorious document, “ Heads of Arrangement,” initialled by Sir James 
Fergusson, as Postmaster-General, on the day he went out of office in 
August 1892, followed on the lines of the Treasury Minute, although 
not in every particular. Much is said by the National Telephone 
Company of the sacrifices it made under that agreement, and by the 
officials of the Post Office of the excellent bargain made for the State. 
As a matter of fact, the Company got much more than it gave up. 
On the other hand, the interests of the State, as it now appears, were 
betrayed, and the ‘rights of municipalities overridden. There was, no 
guarantee of efficiency, no regulation of charges, and the future of ` 
the service was filled with new dangers and difficulties. 

Until what the Chairman of the National Company describes as the 
“ deal” took place, the Company was always menaced by competition, 
Subscribers were everywhere complaining of heavy tariffs, and com- 
petition was always threatened. A local company in Dundee reduced 
the charges by one-half; so did the Mutual Company in Manchester, 
which was absorbed just when it was well established. But for tho 
“ deal,” the National Company would have had to face serious rivalry 
from the New Telephone Company. The Duke of Marlborough, as 
. representing the latter company, was a party to the signing of the 
agreement, as the fiction was kept up that more than one company | 
existed, although it was well known to all concerned that an amalga- 
mation was being carried through. If Sir James Fergusson had 
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pursued Mr. Raikes’s policy, he could have prevented the union; 
instead of that, he made ‘no protest, and practically sanctioned it. 

In return for losing its trunk lines, for which the Government paid 
full value (£459,114), the Company was fortunate in obtaining several 
new privileges. It was enabled to connect its exchanges with the 
Post Office. This privilege led to much new business, but was, of 
course, mutually advantageous, It fed the trunk lines for the Post 
Office, and enabled the Company to accept messages to be sent 
through the Post Office as letters or telegrams, A subscriber on the 
Company’s system was entitled to connection with the local exchanges 
established by the Post Office—a concession which has proved suicidal 
for the local business carried on by the Department. Before 1892 the 
Telephone Company had no right to wayleaves except over private 
property as it might arrange. Without this right the progress of the 
Company might be stopped. Here again the Post Office obligingly 
comes to the service of the monopolist, and throws away another privi- 
lege, and overrides the rights of municipal authorities at the same 
time, without any consideration whatever. ‘‘It was paré of the 
arrangement of 1892,” said Sir Robert Hunter, the solicitor to the 
Post Office, in his evidence before the Select Committee in May last, 
“that the Postmaster-General should be empowered to authorise his - 
licensees to exercise the same wayleave powers that he himself had 
over roads and buildings.” Sir Robert Hunter added that the con- 
sent of the local authorities had always to be asked, and that conditions 
might be imposed. 


Di. 


The practice of the Post Office on this question has ben against 
the policy laid down in the Treasury Minute, against the interpretation 
put on the agreement by its own solicitor, and entirely opposed to nume- 
rous promises and guarantees given to local authorities. The rights 
of municipalities were strictly reserved in the Treasury Minute. Sir 
James Fergusson, in the House of Commons, on March 22, 1892, 
said, “ In every case we shall carry the local authorities with us every- 
where.’ As the local authorities, in view of the aggressive action of 
the Company, felt anxious about their position, Mr. Arnold Morley, 
when Postmaster-General, told a deputation from Scottish towns that 
the Company had to get permission for the use of streets from local 
authorities, but “subject to any terms and conditions which they may 
attach to their consent” (February 12, 1895). In the House of 
Commons, on May 1, 1895, he said that corporations “‘ wera bound to - 
keep in their own hands full control over their.own streets,” and 
assured the London County Council (February 4, 1895) that “ the 
position of local authorities was absolutely safeguarded,” and that “in 
every case laying wires underground will be subject to the permission 
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of the local authority.” These statements are explicit enough. But 
‘the Post Office, in its zeal to serve the National Telephone Company, 
hes ignored these promises and the rights of municipalities. The 
local authority in the City of London, acting within its rights, wished 
to obtain some concession from the Company for the use of the streets. 
It proposed to attach to its consent a condition that charges should 
be. reduced—which, according to Mr. Arnold Morley and Sir Robert 
Hunter, it was perfectly entitled to do. The Company declined to 
make any concession, although it agreed to pay a small annual rental 
for the use of streets, In this case it appealed to the Post Office, and 
the -Department surreptitiously laid a subway for its use. While 
‘another application from the Telephone Company was being con- 
_Sidered this discovery was incidentally made,.as related in a Report 
- on Underground Telephone Wires issted by the ‘City Commission of 
Sewers in September 1897, as follows: 


“Tt transpired that when the Commissioners [the local authority for the, 
City] refused the previous application from the National Telephone Com- 
pany they applied to the Post Office authorities to lay the pipes and wires 
for them, and that the Post Office authorities laid such wires (without 
communicating with the local authority), and that the wires had since been 
handed over to the control of the Company.” ` 


We see how this action of the Post Office is at variance with the 
assurances given to municipalities. But the officials of the Post Office 
‘take opposite views themselves. Sir Robert Hunter informed the 
Select Committee this-year that a local anthority could add conditions 
-to its consent. “ You think,” he was asked, “ a municipality could say, 
-as a condition of having its consent, ‘The charge to telephone users 

- shall be reduced to £5 each’?” _“ Undoubtedly,” was the answer, 
Yet, writing to the City Commission of Sewers on May 15, 1897, 
Mr. J. O. Lamb, Assistant-Secretary to the Post Office, said: “I am 
to point out that the Postmaster-General cannot admit that the Com- 
missioners are justified in attaching to their consent any conditions.” 
Nothing could better show the lack of. consistency in the administra- 
tion of the Post Office. I am aware that the application in the City 
was for laying a wire between two exchanges, but Sir Robert Hunter 
made no distinction between that and subscribers’ wires, and Mr. 
Arnold Morley said that the local authorities had in “ every case ” 
full control over their streets. Instead of that, the Postmaster-General 
has taken proceedings to compel the City of London authorities and . 
the Glasgow Corporation to give up the use of their streets to the 
National Telephone Company without any consideration. For his 
own purpose the Postmaster-General obtains the use of the streets as 
a matter of course; but what he has been doing, or attempting to do, 
is to get the use of them, presumably for the Post Office, and 

- hand them over to the National Telephone Company at an annual 


` 
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-rental. * The treattnent of local authorities is a good illustration of 
-the mismanagement of the Post Office and of -its anxiety to serve its 
'“ partner.” Things get so complicated in these transactions between 
the Post Office and the National Telephone Company, that it is 


impossible to say where the operations of one begin and those of the f 


other end, 


IV, 


These are some of the consequences of Sir James Fergusson’s won- 
derful agreement. But they are not the most serious. The most 


astounding feature of the transaction is that the two most important ` 


- conditions, which have regulated the policy of the Post Office and 
interfered with all future progress, were left out of the agreement 
altogether. Some vague observation, made in a casual, offhand way 
-when the dociment was provisionally initialled, has been magnified 
into a contract and accepted by the Department as binding. The 
more those concerned try to explain this curious transaction, the more 
mysterious it becomes, and under cross-examination the promises 
made dwindle to a mere hazy, shadowy recollection of some indefinite 
and worthless remark., Still, it has decided the practice of the Post 


Office, and what is more—and worse—enriched the National Telephone ` 


Company. 

When the astute Mr. Stoats Forbes, Chairman of the National 
‘Telephone Company, saw the heads of arrangement, placed before him 
by Sir James Fergusson on the day that statesman left office, he 
hesitated to sign. He wanted something more. Time pressed, of 
course—as, no doubt, the ‘Postmaster-General -had other arrears of 
business to wipe off on that eventful day—and he was anxious to get 
the credit of settling this telephone business and relieve his successor 
of all trouble on this worrying subject. He explained what took 
place when before the Select Committee on June 16 last, as -follows 
(I quote his exact language in answers to questions): 


“The agreement, as it stands, undoubtedly does not require the Post 
‘Office to extend areas; it simply says: ‘ Any areas adjoining such towns as 
the Postmaster-General may specify from time to time’; but Mr. Lamb, 
in his evidence, certainly led us to think that your promise had father’. 
forced the hand of the Post Office ; is that so?—I never heard it suggested 
until yesterday ; never; and, I believe, what I said to Mr. Forbes on the 


occasion referred to was that I believed it to be simply in conformity with 


what had been stated before the Committee here. 

“ Did it go beyond, in any way, what was' actually in the agreement 
known to the public ?—Not, in my opinion, the spirit of it; but certainly 
I think it did as to the letter of it, because Mr. Forbes said: “I do not 
think that is plain enough,’ and I said: ‘ Well, you may be quite sure 
that the Post Office will come tô reasonable terms about the areas’ ; that 
is all. 


- 
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“ As there was no record made of this promise (it is only a verbal assur- 
ance), all the successive Postmasters-General would have before them would 
be the actual public agreement ?—No, I do not think that. 

“Does not that rather assume that a Postmaster-General, having this. 
before him, would not be fair ?—Well, you know, you understand that Mr. 
Forbes wanted something a little more, and that something appeared to be 
supplied by what I said.” 


Sir James could not remember whether he mentioned this oral 
supplement to the agreement to- the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who, he previously eaid, had studied the document “ with the greatest 
care.” “He went over it line by line, and he personally conducted , 
. negotiations with the chairman of the Telephone Company.” Yet he 
was not “in at the finish” to see if the financial interests of the country 
were safeguardéd. Sir James Fergusson’s “something more” made 
the Post Office assume such an attitude of sweet reasonableness towards 
the Telephone Company that, in the matter of areas, it has always- 
got pretty much what it wanted. , 

When under examination before the Select Committee a few weeks 
ago, Mr, J. C. Lamb, the Assistant-Secretary of the Post: Office, gave 
his version of what followed, and explained how the Department had 
interpreted the vague “something” which satisfied Mr. Forbes. Mr. 
Lamb, who was present at the signing, said that Mr. Forbes would 
not sign the agreement without the “ something more.” 


“ How do you know he would not have signed Because he said so. 

“ Is there a minute of the fact ?—No, it was personal negotiation. _ 

“ Do you suggest for a single moment, as an official of the Government, 
that an agreement entered into by the Government witli any company or 
individual person must be interpreted not within the four corners of the 
agreement, but by some verbal communication passing at the time, however 
remote ?—IJt is by no means.an uncommon thing.” 

This was a startling bit of evidence for a committee, of business 
men. ty se . 

Mr, Forbes has his version of the story, and it differs, of course, 
from any other. To him Sir James Fergusson’s remark was a 
“distinct pledge,” which he also obtained from Mr. Goschen‘ and 
Mr. Arnold Morley. Mr. Goschen; who was Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer at the time, has repudiated any knowledge of any promise, 
or anything else beyond the actual wording of the agreement. . Mr, 
Arnold Morley was called before the Select Committee on the point, 
and this is the report of what took place : 


“ You have heard what Mr. Forbes has, said as to some verbal under- 
standing which was to modify the actual terms of the agreement ?Yes,,. 
I heard nothing of that during the three years I was at the Post Office. 
* “ Did you understand that the assurance was given that the agreement 
would be carried out in a reasonable spirit? or was it that the policy of the 
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Post Office would be to discourage competition ?@—Oh no; it was gener- 
ally that the policy of the Department would be to make the agreement a 
success; but in express terms over and over again I maintained the absolute 
freedom of the Department to enter into competition, and also to open and 
create new areas.” 


Here we have five people concerned. ‘T'wo—without whose consent 
any understanding should have been null and void—deny all know- 
ledge of it, and the other three differ. If we accept Sir James 
Fergusson’s story—and he was the chief person involved—we are 
still further befogged. It should’ be remembered that Sir James 
Fergusson was not only the Postmaster-General who signed’ the first 
agreement; he has other qualifications. After leaving office he tells 
us that he used to inquire of a “relative, who was a director of the 
Company,” how the new arrangement was working. In 1895 he was 
a member of the Select Committee appointed to inquire into the 
efficiency of the telephone service ; and we find him in the following 
year a director of the National Telephone Company—a lucrative 
position which he still retains—and now undertakes difficult missions 
as a representative of the monopoly with all the prestige of an ex-Post- 
master-General and of the Minister who signed the agreement creating 
the monopoly ! Credence should therefore be given, in the ‘irst place, 
to the evidence of the man who knew best what occurred at the time, 
and what followed. Still he is far from clearing up the position. We 
are told by him that Mr. Forbes, before signing, said, “I do not 
think that it is plain enough.” This obviously referred to something 
already in the agreement which lacked definiteness, whereas the effect 
of the observation was to add a new unwritten clause to the agree- 
ment, as admitted by Mr. Forbes and Mr. Lamb. If all that was 
required was to make plain what was not clear to Mr. Forbes, why 
was not the opportunity taken for revision when the final contract Was 
signed in 1896? One can understand that there was not time to 
make the alteration in the last hours of a dying Government, but 
there were four years, during which period the hazy promise or under- 
standing floating in these gentlemen’s memories might have crystallised 
and taken definite shape. But no: the final agreement is not in any 
way altered on the point, and is therefore not in harmony with the 
scheme put in operation which it is supposed to sanction. 


Y. 


It was the desire of the Company to get the new conditions 
on paper, and its secretary wrote to the Postmaster-General on the 
subject in February 1893—six months after the agreement was 
-signed—without, strangely enough, making any reference to what 
Mr. Forbes calls the “ distinct pledge” given in August 1892. The 
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Company wanted freedom in the extension of areas and protectior 
from competition—about which; as we shall see, there is another 
“ promise,” which disappears on close scrutiny. The Company was 
anxious “to safeguard the interests of our shareholders,” and made 
two impudent propositions which did not deserve to be received with 
courtesy. It showed its hand with audacious frankness. It suggested 
that towns in one centre of population, such as Manchester, Salford, 
Bolton, Bury, Rochdale, Oldham, Ashton, Stockport, and Glossop, 

- which it cited, might be thrown into one telephone area, after which, 
said the letter, “there would be no inducement on the part of sepa- 
rate municipalities to set up separate systems.” In other words, 
municipal telephones would be made almost impossible. Another 
effect of such an arrangement would be that the Post Office would 
lose trunk-line business between the separate towns in the area. The 
Company, grasping for “ something more,” asked that a clause should, 
be inserted in the agreement rendering it “impracticable for the 
Department to grant licences to municipalities or other local author- 
ities “which would have assured the Company’s monopoly, as it had 
most to fear from competition by public authorities. These sugges- 

tions were altogether incompatible with the conditions laid down in 
the Treasury Minute, and it was an excess of courtesy on the part of 
the Postmaster-General to give them his “ very attentive consideration.” 
They were utterly foreign to the terms of the agreement and in direct 
Opposition to the intentions of Parliament. Tho Post Office did not 
give the concessions asked for, but maintained the complete freedom: 
of the Department. The Postmaster-General consented to communi- 
‘cate with the Company when he thought it would be advantageous 
before granting new licences. It was a great surprise to Mr, Hanbury 
that this correspondence, which, he said, “ throws such a flood of light 
on the intentions of the Company,” should have been regarded as 
confidential by the Post Office—so confidential that “ the two highest 
officials of the Post Office knew nothing about it.” It is only cha- 
- racteristic of Post-Office metheds when dealing with telephones, 


VI. 


What the Department declined to concede in writing it has, never- 
theless, given in practice. The Telephone Company has obtained all 
it asked. Areas have been enlarged, and licences refused to munici: 
palities, This policy of enlarging telephone areas without regard to . 
municipal boundaries helped to consolidate the Company’s monopoly, 
and was a subject which specially interested the Select- Committee, as ` 
it creates an obstacle to municipal telephones. As the Telephone 
Company said, were towns grouped in one area there would be no- 

‘inducement for corporations to start separate schemes, For instance, 
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` were the municipality or the Post Office to start a mew exchange in 
Croydon (or any other town similarly situated in a large telephone 
area), the Company could refuse to put it in’ communication with 
London, and thereby render it almost useless, Were such a town 
not merged in a large area, then the Post Office has power to compel 
the Telephone Company to permit connections. The alteration of 
areas has gone merrily on, practically in accordance with the wishes 
of the Telephone Company, even since the Select Committee was 
appointed. ` 

The case of Guernsey admirably illustrates the policy of the Post: 
Office and its preference for the National Company. The Channel 
Islands were omitted from the schedule of the agreement with the 
Company. The Company had established business in Jersey, but 
Guernsey was free. Tho States of that island decided to apply for a 
licence, and, on the advice of their engineer, Mr. A. R. Bennett—one of 
the leading authorities on telephony—to work the service themselves. 
The Post Office and its confederate the Telephone Company then tried 
a little game of “ bluff.” The States were informed that Guernsey had 
been added to the Jersey area, and the Telephone Company then 
began erecting poles in the island. The map of telephone areas sub- 
mitted to the Select Committee by the Post Office actually showed 
Guernsey as scheduled under the agreement of March 1896. This 
was another surprise, and Mr, Lamb was called upon for an explanation. 


He said : 


“I fully admit that Guernsey was not in the original list. I am very 
sorry there is that mistake in the map. I have never had my attention 
called to it until now. Iam very sorry. I will have that corrected.” 
Only a mistake, for which no one appears to be responsible, These 
‘ mistakes” are always occurring, and they always favour the Tele- 
phone Company. ‘This particular mistake must be considered in con- 
junction with the hostility shown by the Post Office to the States’ 
telephone in Guernsey, and with the difficulties it has put in the way 
of the island authorities. I beliave the service is now started. Some 
time ago 825 subscribers were booked, compared with eighty, which 
the National Company has in Jersey, which has 20,000 more inhabi- 
tants. And, until the Company reduced its charges to £8, it had 
only forty in Jersey. The charges in Guernsey are 30s. a year and 
1d. per call up to 1000 per annum, when the charge diminishes. It 
is estimated that the average yearly payment per subscriber will be 
about £5 10s. So much for the policy of the Post Office with regard 
to telephone areas. 


vu. 


Its action has been equally reprehensible and detrimental to publie 
interests in shielding the Company from competition. The Treasury 
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Minute distinctly contemplated competition. It was one of the 
essential features of the new arrangement that there should be com- 
petition—not by frivolous companies which could not hold their own, 
but by substantial concerns or municipalities. Mr. Goschen recog- 
nised that municipal authorities might take action, ‘and the Company 
feared that they would. The Post Office reserved to itself, in the 
most absolute way, the right to compete with the Company locally. 
Yet thereshas been no competition, and we have to deal with another 
amazing story to explain the inaction of the Post Office and the suc- 
cess of the Company. The Chairman of the Company asserts that he 
had promises from Sir James Fergusson and Mr. Goschen that there 
would not be competition.. “ The promise,” he told the Committee 
on July 15 last, “ was repeated over and over again, and in fact, it 
almost amounts constructively to a pledge in writing from Mr. Arnold 
Morley.” Sir James Fergusson has admitted that he was opposed to 
competition, but does not accept Mr. Forbes’ emphatic interpretation. 
of his remark on the subject. As for Mr. Goschen and Mr. Arnold 
Morley, they totally deny any such promise, and declare that they 
always maintained the absolute freedom of the Post Office to compete. 
Mr. Goschen adds that competition was not contemplated at once, as 
the Post Office would have its hands full with the new trunk-lines, 
but “ we reserved competition as a power for every succeeding Govern- 
ment and for ourselves.” This fiction having been disposed of, Mr. 
Lamb startled the Committee with another when he said that Mr. 
Goschen and Sir William Harcourt “were both of opinion that, if 
licences were given to corporations, it should be on condition that the 
corporations purchased the local system of the Company.” This 
would have been a curious way of insuring competition, but, as both 
the statesmen mentioned have denied the absurd story, and as Mr. 
Lamb has apologised to them for having introduced their names, 
nothing more need be said of it except that Mr. Goschen admits a 
flimsy foundation for the statement, inasmuch as he once made an 
offhand remark in ‘private to Sir James Fergusson to this effect: “I 
presume that, if municipalities are to undertake the business, they 
will have to pay for it.” How this obiter dictum, as Mr. Goschen 
called it, became exaggerated into a condition is another matter, or 
mystery. 

The Post Office has shown no desire to encourage municipal com: 
petition. It took three years to answer Glasgow’s application for a 
municipal licence. It declined to grant the Glasgow Corporation an 
inquiry into the efficiency of the telephone service in that city. The 
investigation was ordered by the Treasury, and thoroughly established 
the inefficiency of the service, which is, in fact, admitted by the 
Post Office. In the case of Glasgow the absence of power to raise 
money was not a sufficient reason for refusal, as Glasgow Corporation 


` 
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could have raised capital from its Common Good Fund. If Parlia- 
mentary powers were required, it should ‘naturally have followed the 
possession of a licence. The Department has refused other corpora- 
tions, and its treatment of municipalities was the immediate cause of 
the appointment of Mr. Hanbury’s Committee, 


Vill. 


The Post Office would not itself compete with the Company, nor 
would it allow others to compete. It accepted the policy as under- 
stood by the National Telephone Company, and explained by Mr. 
Forbes. ‘It was not the policy of the Government to enter into 
general competition with the Company, but to co-operate with the 
Company.” There was no question as to the Department’s powers in 
the matter. Mr. Lamb told the Select Committee in 1895 that the 
Post Office could enter into competition or grant competing licences 
without any breach of honour, or contract, or faith. Yet, so far from 
setting up new competing exchanges itself, it has allowed most of . 
those which existed in 1892 to dia out to the profit of the National 
monopoly. Mr. Lamb told the Select Committee of 1892 that the 
Post Office had a number of local exchanges, including a “ very 
efficient” one at Newcastle, and a “flourishing” one at Hull, Tho 
charges of the Post Office compare very favourably with the Com- 
pany’s rates. They are, for long distances, usually £2 less a year. 
In almost every case the Post Office was first in the field. After 
1892 the demoralising effect of the Department’s association with the 
Company was at once seen. Its local business declined. Two 
Parliamentary returns obtained from the Post Office—very reluctantly 
—at the instance of Mr. Provand—partly reveal the disaster. One 
shows the position of Post-Office exchanges in 1894, the other their 
condition two years later. Five of the chief exchanges were closed ; 
many of them were in a moribund state. Jarrow had only two sub- 
scribers, Tynemouth three, and the whole machinery of a telephone* 
exchange was maintained at Falmouth for the benefit of one solitary 
subscriber! The “very efficient” exchange at Newcastle was fast 
declining, the “flourishing” business at Hull had flourished itself almost 
out of existence. During the period only one new exchange was started, 
The small town of Abergavenny was favoured with this unique example 
of Post-Office enterprise, No information about the position of the 
exchanges since 1896 can be obtained, but Mr. Lamb informed the 
Committee on June 1 last that they were bound to succumb, “ As 
things are,” he said, “the Post-Office business must decline and 
eventually disappear.” The only reason offered for this collapse was 
that “ we are not allowed by the Treasury to canvass actively for sub- 
scribers ”—a reason which is hardly acceptable when the Post Office 
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. gives a miore efficient servicé at lower charges, but, in any case, could: 
only account for not getting new subscribers ; it does not explain the 
loss of old subscribers who have gone over to the Company. The 
Department has been pursuing the suicidal policy of cultivating tele- , 
phone businesses for the National Company. At every point the, 
Company gains, and the Post Office’s failure is the public’s loss. The 
capital invested in these local exchanges is lost. We do not know the 
amount of public money thus thrown away, as the Post Office nowhere - 
gives information about the financial position of its telephones ; but 
as the Newcastle exchange alone cost £80,222, the total amount must . 
be considerable, The Post Office is peculiarly secret about these 
things. 


IX. 


Our own deficiencies in the matter of telephones stand out all the 
worse in face of the enormous development and popularisation of the 
services in other countries. In many.places the National Company’s 
service is inadequate and deficient;. everywhere the charges are 
excessive. Discontent at its service, its methods, and its charges, is 
general. -© Its charge in London is £20 a year, or £17 on a five years’ 
agreement., In provincial towns it is £8, £10, £12, and up to £20. 
Its charges are still more exorbitant for the use of private instru- ' 
ments. It exacts, for instance, a payment of £3 a year for the use of 
an instrument which only costs 18s.—a rate of interest which would 
‘satisfy the most grasping money-lender. On the Continent, where 
the telephone is usually the property of the State or the Municipality, 
the charges average about half what we pay. Throughout Germany 
the annual subscription for the State telephone is £7 10s., but it is 
proposed to reduce it to £2 10s., with a small supplementary charge 
according to use. .In Holland, where the municipal system prevails, 
the charge is £7 10s. a year; in Switzerland, from £1 17s. to £4; 
and in Norwegian towns, from £1 7s, to £2 15s. 7d. Stockholm 
enjoys three competing systems—a State, a municipal, and a private 
one—without producing friction ; the rates run from £1 19s. to £6. 
New Zealand has an excellent State system which is profitable at a 
rate of £5 a year. In this sparsely populated colony, with no large 
towns and not many small ones, the telephone has' reached a remark- 
able development, and there is a subscriber for every 140 inhabitants. 
In Christchurch there is one for every nineteen people ; and in Dunedin, ; 
one for every twenty-five. The charge of £5 a year is only for the’ 
first instrament, - For £1 a year extra instruments can be had. The 
utmost facilities are given for making the best use of the telephone, 
With every private instrument 400 yards of wire are given, so that 
‘the subscriber can carry it with him all over his business establish- 
' ment, or his home, and be switched on at any moment to an exchange 
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which will put him in communication with the whole colony. We 
‘envy the New Zealander. Such a cheap and efficient telephone 
service would be an incalculable boon in our busy centras of popula- 
tion. Sparsely populated places in Europe are also incomparably 
‘better served than our business communities. The telephone as yet 
plays a small part in the life of our people. Tt is to a large extent a 
luxury, but a popular service would goon be a necessity. It would 
add enormously to the benefit of the commercial classes, and to the 
-amenities of social life. 

It is not only excessive charges which handicap us as present; it 
is an undeveloped system. Under the present arrangement the tele- 
phone is not freely utilised as an adjunct to the telegraph and postal 
‘services. People should have facilities for sending telephone messages 
‘over the wires, which can be passed on as telegrams, written out as 
letters to be posted or delivered by express messenger, It is impos- 
sible to carry on suck a complete and speedy system of communication 
while the monopoly blocks the way. According to Mr. Hanbury, 
the service could only be extended in these directions to a limited 
extent, aud then only to play into the hands of the National Telephone 
Company, as it can only be worked through the Company’s sub- 
scribers. 


Xx. 


What, then, is the solution of the present difficulties? How can 
we get an efficient and popular telephone service now, and safeguard 
the interests of the State in the future? The recommendations of 
the Select Committee do not adequately meet the situation. They 
are palliatives which may only be partially successful in ‘a limited 
number of towns. The case in favour of municipal telephones is 
complete, but the period during which the towns can keep the service 
is too short. It is true that the cost of installation has greatly 
decreased in recent years, and that the mechanical switch-board offers 
great advantages in small areas, although not yet a certainty; but 
what we want is cheapness and efficiency at once, not ter: years hence. 
Unless it were agreed, when licences are issued to local authorities, 
‘that the Post Office would, in 1911, acquire the municipal services 
at their then value, it is doubtful whether many towns will face the ` 
financial responsibilities. The Post Office is not under any obligation 
to buy any system in 1911, and if it were to acquire municipal under- 
takings where they existed, it would have to buy up the Company 
elsewhere on the same terms. I do not think that, with the 
difficnities which exist, there will be a rush of towrs to Parlia- 
ment next session for telephone powers. Some important centres 
of population, such as Liverpool and Nottingham, ara apparently 
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quite satisfied with the Company. Glasgow and about twenty other 
towns which have advocated this new development in municipal 
industry will presumably at once get to business, | The corporations 
of these towns would have to face the formidable opposition of the 
Telephone Company, and, to judge from the past, the hostility of 
the Post Office. The attitude of the Department towards municipal 
telephones may be judged from the following extract from Mr. Lamb’s 
evidence (Select Committee, June 7, 1898) in reference to the city 
which has the best claim for municipal action : 


“The objection to carrying on Mr. Fawcett’s policy, I take it, would 
be practically done away with if the municipalities were granted licences; 
there would be no blackmail; there would be no amalgamation ; none of 
the objections to Mr. Fawcett’s policy would obtain if the Post Office 
granted licences to municipalities ?—I think an entirely fresh set of objec- 
tions would arise. 

“The municipalities take their own streets up?—But the Company 
would not always, perhaps, be ready to take up the streets at the same 
time. 

“Tam not talking of the Company at all; I am speaking of the munici- 
palities being licensed ; they would be there to take up their own streets ? 
— Yes, but there is the Company there already licensed. 

“ I think you admitted that the existing Telephone Company’s service was 
inefficient in Glasgow ?—I believe it is generally admitted. 

“Therefore, I presume, that would be an argument in favour of the 
Post Office granting a licence to the municipality, would it not ?—The 
Company think they have a strong argument on the other side; they say 
they are ready to give an efficient service, but that the municipality will 
not give them the facilities to enable them to do so.” 


The municipalities will have the advantage of at once putting wires 
underground, and have the double-wire metallic circuit—the most 
efficient system ; but it is doubtful whether they have power to with- 
hold the same privilege from the Company. They could, perhaps, 
impose: conditions, but the solicitor to the Post Office states that, 
under the monstrous agreement which has produced our present 
difficulties, the Department has power to lay wires underground for 
the Telephone Company, whether between two exchanges, or between 
exchange and subscriber’s house. i 

The local authorities will not be able to compete on equal terms 
with the Company. It is in possession, and entirely free from restric- 
tions. It can charge what it likes, give preferences, or, in order to 
kill opposition, give a service for nothing, as one of the concerns it 
absorbed did in Plymouth to destroy the Post Office service in that 
town. Again, were the corporations to provide an excellent service 
in their own areas, there isa danger that a subscriber, to obtain full 
facilities of communication, would have to join the Company’s system, 
The Company has a powerful means of protection in the large areas 
which the Post Office very considerately provided for it. Suppose a 
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town in one of those areas—forming one community, but containing 
several local authorities—were to start a municipal business, it should 
be able to communicate with its neighbours. You cannot set up a 
municipal oasis in telephones. One district cannot be isolated from 
another. The chief advantage in telephones is the facilities which they 
give for one place communicating with its neighbours, and the wider 
the area over which a subscriber can speak the greater is the service 
which he receives. But the National Telephone Company can refuse 
a connection with the municipal exchange, or it can impose prohibitive 
terminal charges. The Post Office has no control over its charges, 
unless messages pass over trank-lines. To get over this difficulty the 
Post Office would have to lay many new trunk-lines and junction-lines 
which are not necessary, and would involve a heavy capital outlay for 
very little revenue. But, as the Committee’s report says, “The 
peculiar conditions of the agreement with the Company ” prevent the 
Government making such connections in telephone areas. Were 
Glasgow, for instance, to get a licence for the Glasgow telephone area, 
instead of for its municipal area, it would be in a thoroughly in- 
dependent position. Where several local authorities are concerned, 
however, it will be very difficult to obtain united action. 

To purchase the Company’s undertaking as a going concern— 
recommended by Sir James Fergusson and Post-Office officials —would 
be a disastrous policy. When the, Company entered into the present 
arrangement it knew perfectly well that the State was under no 
obligation to purchase it when its licence lapsed. Twenty years was 
a long enough period, with its heavy charges and large profits, in which 
to extinguish its capital; but it has preferred 5 and 6 per cent. and 
has reckoned on the certainty of purchase. It has only set aside 
half a million as a sinking fund. Its capital in 1904 will have 
increased to £9,800,000, and Mr. Forbes says, if it ceased to spend a 
farthing after that year and allowed its services to run down, the 
utmost it could accumulate towards the redemption of the capital would 
be £4,488,000. This would mean a heavy loss to the shareholders, 
many of whom have bought their shares at a premium. We can 
understand why Sir James Fergusson is so anxious to be bought 
out. : 
It is notorious that much of the Company’s capital is “ water ”— 
inevitably so, as it bought up competing plant to throw it away, and 
acquired the interests of licensees which represent no assets. The 
estimate of the Post Office is that the whole plant of the Company 
could be replaced for £2,500,000. But the Company’s capital is 
nearly £7,000,000, and in 1904 will be £9,800,000. The market 
value of its stock has stood generally at about 25 per cent. above par, 
although, of course, competition will run it down just as the prospect 
of purchase has raised it. Purchase, it will be seen, on any other 
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terms than the net value of the plant as it stands in 1911—without 
any compensation or any other consideration—will involve the State 
in very serious loss. 


XI 


Something more than municipal competition in some towns is ` 
required to popularise the telephone and safeguard public interests in 
1911. The ideal telephone service is one which would cover the whole 
country, and serve districts which by themselves would not be profit- 
able. We are still a long way from that state of things, and the 
Committee’s proposals help but little. Tt is fallacious to compare, as 
the Committee does, the proposed municipal telephones with water, 
gas, and tramway undertakings, as these are permanent municipal 
industries. In this case local authorities are invited to enter into 
fierce competition for eleven or twelve years with a powerful monopoly 
with exceedingly doubtful financial results, not for the purpose 
of establishing a new municipal industry, but for making things 
easier for the Post Office in 1911, when the towns run the further 
risk of losing half the money invested in this hazardous enterprise. 
Tae Committee has no regard for municipal interests: it simply 
wants to use local authorities as a weapon to worry the National 
Telephone Company, and as a means to reduce the loss which State 
departments will incur as the result of their own mistakes and mis- 
management in 1911. Municipal telephones can only be successful 
if licences are granted for the same period.as the Company’s—twenty 
years—a course which the Committee admit is equitable, or if there 
is a certainty that the Post Office will purchase the municipal plant 
in 1911. As far as the proposals go, it will be difficult to establish a 
municipal service, but easy to strangle it either by the Company or 
the Post Office. New competition will have to come chiefly from the 
Post Office, which in future must act less as the agent of the National 
Telephone Company, and’ more as the guardian of public interests, 
After what has happened, no one has much confidence in the Post 
Office as a competitor. The Select Committee have none, and, in 
concluding their report, they say that 


“in thus recommending a Post Office service, [they] assume that it will con- 
titute a real and active competition, and that concessions to the Company 
not required by the agreement will cease. Such a competition should, in 
their opinion, be carried on by a distinct and separate branch of the Depart- 
ment, and in future be conducted under strictly businesslike conditions, and 
by a staff specially qualified for such a duty.” 


Unless this change is made the new policy proposed cannot be 
” successful, : 


Rozvert DONALD. 


THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL, DEMOCRACY 
IN GERMANY. . 


TA steady progress of the Social Democratic party in Germany, 
as indicated by the votes at each succeeding election for the 
Reichstag, is, considered in connection with its hostility to the Church, 

„a portent of the times which concerns us all, whether our sympathies 
tend to the old order or the new. 

To have successively defeated Bismarck and the Emperor, supported 
as both have been by the landed interest, the commercial interest, and 
the religious world, shows pretty plainly the power and importance of 
the German Social Democratic party. 

Its greatest and most real victory was over Bismarck, who for years 
attempted its suppression by an anti-Socialist law, which so completely 
failed to, effect its object that, after being eleven years in operation, 
its further maintenance was abandoned. 

This Bill was first passed in 1878, under the indignation caused by 
the attempt of Max Hédel to shoot the Emperor William I. The 
only connection of Hédel with Social Democracy was that he had 
attended some of its meetings; but Bismarck said that as Socialism 
declared the ideas of God, Fatherland and property to be frauds, it 
must be putdown. By a majority of seventy-two the Reichstag gave 
the Governmént power to suppress Socialist meetings, shut up their 

_ places of refreshment, prohibit the colportage of their newspapers 
and books, and to proclaim any district in a state of siege if it was 
thought necessary. ‘The leader of the Socialists in the Reichstag said 
“that he was not in favour of revolutionary methods, but preferred 
pacific ones, However, if the Socialists were forced to fight, they 
would know how to do so. Let Prince Bismarck remember March 18, 
1848,” i 

The grim Chancellor would probably not have been sorry had 
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things come to this extremity, for he is said to have chuckled on 
-hearing the Bill had passed, rubbing ‘his hands and exclaiming.: 
“ Jetzt geht die ‘Sauhatz los?” (Now for pig-sticking.*) And “ the 
pig-sticking” immediately commenced. All the leading Socialists, 
including two deputies, were expelled from Berlin; and from October 
1878 to the end of 1879, injunctions were sent out to 189 clubs 
and societies, to 58 periodicals, and 210°other publications. The two 
expelled deputies, Fritsche and Hasselmann, however, took their seats 
in the Reichstag, and, in spite of the Government, that body maintained 
their right to do so. This was the first victory the Social Democrats 
won over Bismarck. ; 

Moreover, they had invented an organisation of so secret and 
stringent a character, that the new law was stultified and its effects 
rendered nugatory. By means of this organisation, which might have 
had for its archetype the nervous system in the human body, they 
carried on their propaganda in secret, and had eleven years wherein 
` to perfect a discipline in the inner life of the party, apparently as 
effective as any recognised political party ever attained. The direct- 
ing power of this vast and widely spread organisation was vested in 
the Socialist members of the Reichstag, who, protected by their _ 
Parliamentary position, were the only representatives of the Socialist 
propaganda openly known, their messengers working under such a 
veil of secrecy, that the chiefs of the local councils to whom they were 
sent hardly knew more of them than their names.t 

The anti-Socialist law being only enacted for a twelvemonth, was 
renewed in 1880, and again in 1884, Finally, in 1889 it was sought 
to make it permanent, but, although the Bill, minus the clause giving 
power to expel Socialists, was carried in the Reichstag by a majority 
of fifty-five, it was finally dropped by the Government (January 1890), 
and the anti-Socialist law ceased to operate. 

The abandonment of coercion was followed by the fall of Bismarck 
(March 17, 1890), and then it became evident that the cause of both 
was an acute difference of opinion between the Emperor and his 
Chancellor as to the best method of dealing with Social Democracy. 
The Emperor wished to try Richard Plantagenet’s policy, when he 
met the revolted peasants of Essex and Kent with the brave words : 
“ I will be your leader.” Bismarck had already tried the experiment, 
and was satisfied “it was of no use, since God had not implanted in 
the working-man the faculty of contentment.” Besides, the wrath of 
the capitalists was a more serious thing for the State than the 
grumbles of the working-man. i 

However, William TI. was not to be daunted. He not only 
proposed an International Congress of Labour, which assembled and 


* « Annual Register,” 1879, p. 158. 
+ M. Savigny, “ Le mouvement Socialiste en Allemagne.” 1891. 
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did good work, but he caused a Sunday Bill to be brought into the 
Reichstag, securing to the workers, with some exceptions, Sunday rest 
for the whole twenty-four hours, besides six clear days’ holiday in the 
year. This truly beneficial law had had against it a great majority 
of the workers and a still greater majority of the employers,* and 
had been doggedly resisted by Bismarck when in power, so that 
the Emperor must be credited with having supplied the momentum 
which brought it through the German Parliament. Its chief supporters 
were the Centre or Catholic party, the Social Democrats, and the 
more religious among the Conservatives.t 

The new Imperial policy was to veil large and generous concessions 
under a guise of savage threats, uttered in a tone of relentless auto- 
„cracy. But the Social Democrats accepted the first as only the due 
of the people, and used the second as a means of obtaining further 
sympathy for their cause. The concessions referred to were the Act 
for the insurance of working-men against old age and disablement 
from sickness or accident, by means of a combination of the workman, 
the employer, and the State. This Act has been a great success. 
Other Acts for the protection of the lives and health of the working 
classes, and for the regulation of the relations between journeymen 
and apprentices and their masters, followed. Since April 1894 no 
children under thirteen can be employed in factories, and only above 
that age in cases where elementary education is not obligatory on the 
parents; women cannot be made to work more than elevan hours a 
day, nor for a month after giving birth to a child. 

But the ameliorating effect of these concessions was destroyed and 
the Social Democratic movement stimulated. by the splenetic speeches 
the Emperor thought fit to make about this time. On February 22, 
1891, he is reported to have said to the Diet of Brandenburg: “The 
spirit of disobedience is creeping through the land clothed in bright 
and seductive garments, It is trying to confnse the minds of my 
people and the men devoted to me.” At a banquet at Dusseldorf he 
said: “ There is only one master in the country, and I am he.” At 
Bonn he eulogised the beer-drinking and duelling club as giving a 
true direction to life. “Train,” he said, “your courage, your disci- 
pline, your obedience, without which as a State we cannot continue to 
live, and I trust many officers, and officials will emerge from your 
midst.” At Munich he wrote in the visitors’ book: “ Suprema lex regis 
voluntas.” But his speech to the recruits of the Foot Guards, at Pots- 
dam, outdid dverything he had hitherto said, in its almost brutal 
extravagance: “You have, my children, sworn allegiance to me. 
That means that you have given to me body and soul. You have 
only one enemy, and that is my enemy. With the present Socialist 
agitation I may order you—which God forbid !—to shoot down your 


* “The Nation,” 1887, p. 475. t “Evangelical Christendom,” 1885, p. 178. 
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relatives, your brothers, and even your parents, and then you must 
obey me without a murmur.” * 

The answer to these imprudent attacks came in the form of a mute 
remonstrance on the part of the people, who gave a vote in 1893 for 
the Social Democrat programme of no less than 1,786,738—more 
than seventeen times as numerous as that of 1871. And thus 
William II., instead of effecting his end of suppressing the Social 
Democratic agitation, very considerably stimulated it, and impaired 
not a little his much-prized prestige. While the Socialist leaders 
refused to be goaded into any imprudent act or deed which might 
_ imperil the movement, they struck a covert blow at sacred Majesty 
by refusing to rise from their seats and cheer the Emperor when he 
addressed the Reichstag on December 6, 1894. The President rebuked 
them for their discourtesy, bub they replied that, considering the 
Potsdam speech and the fact that a Revolution Bill was to be intro- 
duced specially aimed at ‘their party, it was incompatible with their 
honour and dignity to cheer the Emperor.t And this new Anti- 
Revolutionary Bill shared the same fate as the Anti-Socialist law, for- 
though it passed through the committee to which it had been referred, 
it was dropped, May 11, 1895. The Emperor was not the man to 
take his defeat quietly, but on September 2, the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the battle of Sedan, in proposing the toast of the Guards, 
he thus poured out his wrath on the Socialist press: 


« A rabble unworthy to bear the name of Germans has dared to revile 
the German people, has dared to drag in the dust the person of the 
uriversally honoured Emperor, which is to us sacred. May the whole 
people find in themselves the strength to repel these monstrous attacks; if 
nct, I call upon you to resist the treasonable band, to wage a war which 
will free us from such elements.” 


The Social Democrats replied by despatching the following telegram 
to the Socialists in Paris: “On the anniversary of the battle of Sedan 
wa send, as a protest against war and chauvinism, our greeting and a. 
. clasp of the band to our. French comrades. Hurrah for international 
solidarity !” t 

Prosecutions followed. The editor of Vorwarts got a month’s 
imprisonment for saying the police provoked brawls to make a pretext 
for interference; Liebknecht, four, for a caustic allusion to the 
Emperor’s declerations against Socialism, and for predicting the- 
collapse of the Empire; and Dr. Forster, three, for lèse-majesté. 
Bebel, speaking of these prosecutions in the Reichstag, said, with 
reference to the reproach of want of patriotism, that 


“ the Social Democrat prophecy at the opening of the Franco-German war 
had been fulfilled. German statesmen never committed such blunders as- 


+ “ Annual Register,” 1891, pp. 280, 281, 282. 
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in 1870; the result had been lasting enmity between the two first civilised 
States in Europe. Social Democracy did not summon its adherents by 
stamping on the ground ; the party was not so foolish as to interfere with 
the process of ‘evolution. It is not we who are the revolutionists. It is 
the men in power in the State to-day. National movements neither fall 
from heaven nor spring from individuals. They lie in the nature of 
things.” * i , 

How is it the Emperor screams like a man who feels the ground 
slipping \beneath his feet, while the Social Democrats speak with the 
calm confidence of those who feel their footing sure, and are certain 
that they will reach their goal? Is this position of affairs justified 
by the facts? Has the Emperor reason to be seriously alarmed? 
Have the Social Democrats ground for believing that they are going 
to succeed ? 

The Emperor has on’ his side the army and the Church, the land- 
owners and the capitalists. The Social Democrats have only the 
working classes. And, of course, the’ Emperor might carry out his 
threats, call in the army and crush the whole movement. But he 
cannot do this without an excuse sufficient to satisfy his own conscience 
and that of Christendom. Bunt such an excuse the Social Democrat 
leaders will not give him. Legality is a component part of their ideal 
society, and they are not likely of their own accord to go beyond its 
limits. Moreover, their followers are by nature inclined to imitate their 
example. The picture Pastor Göhrəe draws of the Social Democratic 
workman, in his very interesting work, “ Drei Monate Fabrikarbeiter 
‘und Handwerksbursche,” f exhibits them as extremely intelligent, and 
careful to maintain, according to tksir own standard of morals, a 
reputation for respectability. If their sexual morality is more than 
lax, it gives little encouragement to prostitution ; if their married life 
is often unhappy, they are generally fond and self-sacrificing parents ; 
if they get drunk as a treat on special occasions, they are sober and 
self-restrained in the ordinary way. If they are not very willing to lend 
their hardly earned money, they are strictly honest and pay their debts 
in an exemplary fashion. If they have given up German Christianity, 
they believe in science, and study with religious devotion dry manuals 
prepared for their use. In the same careful manner they follow the 
course of public events, not only taking in their favourite Socialist 
prints, but clubbing together to have newspapers representative of 
every shade of politics, so that they may know what those opposed to 
their views and interests are saying and doing. ‘They are, indeed, 
pathetically in earnest about their own education, to obtain time for 
which, Pastor Göhre says, is the secret of the eight hours’ movement. 
They constantly attend lectures and debates in which every one is 

* « Annual Register,” 1895, p. 265. 
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invited to take part, and their sympathy for young beginners, and 
patience with and tolerance for the obscure, wild, or opposing utter- 

_ ances of their comrades are quite admirable, Taken altogether, the 
German Social Democrat workman is not the style of person likely to 
furnish the authorities with an excuse to use the army to put down 
Social Damocracy. 

In Bebel’s protest in the Reichstag against the Socialist persecutions 
in 1896 already quoted, we have the keynote of Social Democratic 
policy. A firm belief that Social Democracy is in process of evolution 
which’men may help or retard, but which they cannot prevent, enables 
its leaders in Germany to wait with patience the ripening of the harvest 
for which they are labouring. The Social Democrat is accused of being 
an atheist, but the faith that believes that there is in the universe a 
power of evolution towards higher and nobler forms of life seems by 
no means necessarily the opponent of the faith which believes in the 
God and Father of Jesus Christ. Rudolf Todt, a Lutheran pastor, 
who deeply studied what he then called German Radical Socialism, 
affirmed that, though in religion it was atheistic, this was accidental, 
for in its ground thoughts it was essentially Christian. These, he 
said, were three: Recognition of the evil condition of humanity; the 
necessity of turning away from selfishness; and lastly, the proclama- 
tion of the truth of the solidarity of human interests. Todt is said 
to have made a thorough study of Socialist doctrine as taught by 

' Lassallo and Marz, and he was of opinion that not only its, ground 
principles, but those that gave jt: impulsion—liberty, equality, 
fraternity—were wholly and entirely Christian. Its main conclusions 
—the communalising of capital and the means of production; the 
founding, in fact, a co-operative commonwealth, as the means of getting 
rid of the merciless wage law and its results—so far from being 
criminal and satanic, breathed the very spirit of justice and brotherly 
love. 

The work of Wichern, Todt, and others of the German clergy who 
have really been animated by the spirit of the Gospels, shows, of 
course, that the only institution able to cope with Social Democracy is 
an ideal Evangelical Church. How is it, that with so much in its 
favour, the Church in Germany which calls itself, par excellence, Evan- 
gelical, has lost the confidence of the people apparently beyond recall ? 

Like Social Democracy, it represents an ideal society; it also has, 
or ought to have, revolutionary aims, for it seeks, if true to the ideal of 
its being, to set up one universal kingdom of love and justice and peace 
in place of the discordant kingdoms now existing. And the Church, 

which in Protestant Germany claims to have this calling, has for 
three centuries had in its hands all the means that reformers and 
magistrates could devise to enable it to bring about a state of 
things far more perfect than any Utopia dreamt of by Social Demo- 
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crats. Churches, schools, universities, lands, and money have been 
bestowed upon it, together with the favour of the wealthy and the 
great. . Kings have been its nursing fathers, and their queens its 
nursing mothers, 7 a 

With such a calling, such ideals, such support, how is it that to- 


-day this Church has so little power to stem the advancing tide of 


Social Democracy ? ; 

In an article on “The Waning of Evangelicalism ” in the CONTEM- 
PORARY Review for May (p. 655), I have given several facts showing 
the alienation of the German people from the Evangelical Church in the 
kingdom of Prussia, and its cognate forms in the other States—facis 
showing the amazingly low percentage of the population attending 
public worship, especially in the great cities of Protestant Germany. 
But, although this alienation of the people from the Evangelical and 
its sister Churches is well known and admitted, it is not, perhaps, 
equally well known that this has been the condition of things for 
more than half a century, and perhaps much longer. 

The year 1848 woke up individuals and Churches. In Gerrhany it 
led those who had the cause of the Kingdom of God at heart to hold 
a conference over Luther’s grave at Wittenberg. About five hundred 
persons, coming from all parts of Germany, were present. They dis- 
cussed the state of Evangelical religion and of the German Protestant 
Churches. Pastor Kuntze, one of the Berlin clergy, said: ‘‘ Ninety- 
nine hundred of our people have fallen away from us, and gone over 
to the enemy.” Another speaker applied to the Church in Germany 
the words of Martha concerning Lazarus: “ Lord, by this time he 
stinketh.” This graphic image of the miserable condition of the 
Church fastened itself on the imagination of the assembly, and there 
was much -discussion. Dr. Krummacher passionately denied the 
Church was dead, but Dr. Petersen said: “The Church has indeed 
lain for a time motionless in the grave, but we have heard the rumble 
of the earthquake; the hireling soldiers have fled, and it is time for 
us to be up and doing.” * 

Fifty years have passed.away, and no one can say that the people 


` aro coming back to the Evangelical Church. That things have been 


on the downgrade since 1848 the following testimonies show : 

In 1849, Dr. Tholuck wrote to Sir Culling Hardley: “The degree 
in which indifference to public worship increases together with immo- 
rality is frightful . . . in most churches you would find in the chief 
services in the morning from twenty to thirty attendants. . . . In the 
large city of Magdeburg you would not find in most of our churches 
in the morning service more than twenty to twenty-five persons.” f 

At Nuremberg, in the same year, the Superintendent Fikenschun 


said that “there were twenty-seven pastors, and all preached the 
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truth as it is in Jesus, But though in this respect we are all one, in 
another, alas! we are almost equally one—we have ‘no hearers.” * 

In 1854 Dr. Karhnis stated that in Berlin, with its 400,000 inhabi- 
tants, there were only 20,000 worshippers ; that is, 5 per cent. of the 
population. t ` i ; 

` In 1857, Pastor Kuntze, of Berlin, in a general review of the state 
of religion in the Evangelical Church in the Hast of Germany, said 
that “of twenty-five to thirty souls in town and country, only one in 
many places attends church.” The people of Hast Germany weré 
universally indifferent to everything that related to the Church, to 
Christianity and to the kingdom of God. t 

In 1861 it was stated at the Geneva Conference of the Evangelical 
alliance that “hundreds of young men taught by Neander, Tholuck, 
Johann Müller, Dorner, Rothe, and Ullman were at work in the 
Church, announcing the Gospel of the Saviour, vast churches lately 
desolate were becoming filled with serious hearers. But no revivals 
had occurred—none of those extraordinary phenomena which the 
Spirit of God had produced in other countries.” § 

But at the Amsterdam Conference in 1867, Dr. Tholuck again pre- 
sented a gloomy picture of the religious state of Germany. Not- 
withstanding the preservation of an orthodox creed by the Lutheran 
Church, the masses of the people were plunging deeper and deeper 
into infidelity. It was a Church of believing pastors without congre- 
gations. || 

Again, at the New York Conference in 18738, Hermann Krummacher, 
of Berlin, returned to the subject and related how “in 1864, 1866, 
and 1867 there was among rich and poor a religious susceptibility, 
a hunger for the Word of God, an eagerness to invoke and serve him 
in works of charity. Two or three years had passed since then, but - 
the expectation of a religious revival as the fruit of the great national 
events—the victorious results of the war with. France——had not been 
realised,” 1 

Dr. Tholuck endorses this account in another paper read at the 
same Conference: “The unparalleled victory which God granted to 
the nation in the late war has not regenerated us in faith and eleva- 
tion of our souls to Him. On the contrary, the new epoch that has 
been inaugurated as far as human eyes can see proves itself to be an 
ever proceeding dissolution of positive faith`and Christian interest ; 
and this is not the case in a few parts of the country, but throughout. 
all Germany.” ** o 

* “Evangelical Christendom,” 1849, p. 365. F 
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At the Basle Conference in 1879, Dr. Cremer, of Griefswald,reviewing 
the religious condition of Germany, said that, “ when the tercentenary 
of the, Reformation was celebrated there was a general revival of 
religious observances. This had been followed by a development of 
. infidelity, and `now the war between Christianity and infidelity was 
raging, and nowhere had-the Evangelical Church such a fierce battle. 
to sustain as in Germany. Worship of Mammor and forgetfulness of 
God overwhelmed all religious and moral questions.” * 

Centenaries in connection with the Reformation and every circum- 
stance that greatly moves the national life of Germany seem attended 
with an outburst of religious feeling. Thus an American lady, writing 
about Germany in the winter of 1883-84, which commenced with the 
fourth century of Luther’s birth, says, with reference to the universal 
belief founded on all kinds of testimony that church-going as a 
popular habit has almost fallen into desuetude: “ By a winters 
residence in Berlin we have seen a contrary state of ‘things. The 
churches are always full. No matter where we were, in the city, town 
or village, we never saw any but crowded churches.” f 

But now, ten years later, Mr. W. H. Dawson tells us, in his work 
entitled, “ Germany and the Germans” (1894), that, “taking Berlin as 
a whole, every service, as far as space is concerned, might be attended 
by tens of thousands of additional worshippers.” Herr Sticker, the 
most famous living clergyman in the Evangelical Church, considers 
the whole mass of Social Democrats as lost to religion and the Evan- 
gelical Church. He says: 


* Adherence to-day to Social Democracy means alienation from faith in God 
and eternity. In workmen’s circles and where the red flag flutters the work 
of the Church is manifestly impossible. From the commencement Social 
Democracy has proclaimed war on Christendom and the Church. The 
Socialists hold the Church as the obstacle to their designs, and their aim may 
be summed up in the words: ‘ Ecrasez l'infame.’” f 


To the Social Democrats he adds the Progressives or Radicals, of 
whose programme he says: “ Hatred, hostility to the Church, is almost 
a part.” Of course, he considers the Jews, who number about half a 
million in Germany, and the Press they dominate, as sworn enemies 
to the Church; and as they mostly belong to the Progressive or 
Radical party, “ where it dominates, there is,” he says, “no hope 
for the Gospel and the Confession, for the Church and the Inner 
Mission.” i ; 
Herr Sticker’s utterances ought not, perhaps, to be taken too 
literally. But other testimony may be quoted, showing that the vast 
masses of the people, influenced by the Social Democratic movement, 
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are, as a whole, to be regarded as completely alienated from the 
Evangelical Church. The impression Pastor Géhre gives of the result 
of his experience as a factory hand at Chemnitz, in Saxony,.is that 
the great mass of working men and women have so entirely severed 
themselves from the Evangelical Lutheran Church that they no longer 
trouble themselves at all about it, regarding both it and the clergy 
with indifference and contempt. Some one more than usually just, 
he says, will admit that there are men both good and clever among its 
clergy, but even he will add, “ They get a living out of Christianity, 
and not a bad one either.” * 

“The Church,” a workman told him, “is nothing but a State 
institution well calculated to stupefy people.” ‘For the dislike to 
the Church,” said another, “the parsons themselves are to blame.” 
“ The blask smocks are no longer hated, only despised. They are 
looked upon as idle people who do no real work.” As to the regular 
attendants at church, said a machine adjuster, ‘‘they are so lifeless 
that their parson paid a compliment to one who openly seceded 
because he was true to his convictions. The rest had none whatever, 
they were indifference itself.” t 

Has this worse than hostile feeling to the Evangelical Church on 
the part of the German ‘working class any justification? It must be 
admitted that it has. The epitome of the history of the working 
classes up to within our own time is given in the parable of the Good 
Samaritan, “A certain man went down to Jericho and fell among 
thieves ”—the ravenous horde who live upon the toil of others. And 
“ the priest and the Levite,” who are they but that department of the 
State which men with unconscious irony call “the Evangelical 
Church”? The plundered, wounded, half-dead sons and daughters of 
labour had no help until the Spirit of Humanity appeared and tried 
its best to repair the evil done. 

Herr Gohre’s experiences in Chemnitz soon convinced him of the 
wretched living accommodation which respectable, intelligent working 
men are obliged to put up with. A two-windowed room with an 
adjoining one-windowed recess is all the home a Chemnitz working 
man has. Sometimes the recess becomes a little room, but the other 
is apparently the rule, Then above, below, and adjoining the four 
walls of this “stube” are other lodgers, their rooms mostly crowded. 
No rest can be had in these noisy, nerve-destroying hives, derisively 
called “model lodging-houses,” in which the labouring bees of modern 
industry have to swarm. The more refined the people become the 
greater the torture. Deprived of sleep, glad to be anywhere but 
‘at home, fall of vexations, mostly resulting from the suffering every 
one inflicts on everybody, many: destroy themselves, There are 
400 suicides annually in Berlin alone, and every year the number 
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increases. “Why not?” they argue; “I am unhappy now; then I shall 
sleep, and it will be all over.” The Church has looked on these 
things and then passed by on the other side. It might itself have to 
enter into a struggle with the thieves who had brought labour into 
this miserable condition; at any rate, it would be wiser to leave such 
matters to the secular Auo: And this would have gone on 
until the present moment had not the handwriting on the wall in 1890 
recalled that which had so alarmed their predecessors in 1848. So 
complete had been the ignorance on the subject that, when Herr Géhre 
published his experiences, a German Conservative paper said that “ it 
was as if some one had come from the heart of Africa and described 
the ways and habits of a great and hitherto unknown nation.” * 

But the failure of the authorities in the Evangelical Church to 
discover and cope with evils which have so rapidly developed as those 
in town centres, is capable of considerable justification compared to its 
failure to discover and cops with miseries of much longer standing in 
the rural districts. At the sixth annual conference of the Deutschen 
Sitilichheitsverein (Society for the Promotion of Morality), held at 
Colmar, September 20, 1894, Pastor C. Wagner, of Pritzherbe, in the 
Mark of Brandenburg, gave appalling accounts of the low condition of 
morality in the rural districts of certain parts of Germany, brought 
about by the crowded state of the little cottages, Other testimony, 
clerical and medical, confirmed Herr Wagner’s account, the latter 
giving woeful details of the wretched condition of rural homes—the 

_owners refusing any improvement. A startling letter was read from 
the secretary of the Berlin Verein fur Arbeitlose, in which he said: 


“Our society tries to find work for old men and young ones. There 
come to us such accounts of the frightful immorality of the country that we 
can only send men there under great anxiety. Here in our sinful Babylon- 
Babel, prostitutes follow our young men, but there it is the serving-girls 
who behave themselves shamefully... We have accounts from Mecklenburg 
which beggar all description. Pray tell me what to do. Upon the little 
estates things are’ yet tolerable, but on the larger ones it appears that 
unchastity by day and night is fully sanctioned.” f 


The working people know these things—they are forced to know 
them ; and what resentment must they feel with reference to a Church 
whose yery reaŝon of existence is to prevent such moral disorders 
eating up the life of a’ State. For what reason does the State endow 
the Church with houses and lands, and impart to it a portion of its 
authority, if it is not to protect the people from all this misery and 
corruption. An Established Church is the legal and authorised 


* “Three Months in a Workshop,” Prefatory Note by Professor R. T. Ely. 

+ “Die Neue Zeit,” 1895, p. 594 : also Appendix IIJ., “ Moralité des popvlations 
rurales de PEst de IAllemagne,” G. Blondel, 1897, pp. 420-423 ; See also “Die 
Arbeiterfrage in der deutschen Landwi:thschaft,” Dr. K. Frankenstein. 18938, 
pp. 300-305. 
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opponent of all oppression and immorality. But as long as the 
source of its authority is not the People, but the Emperor and the 
upper classes, it never will take its truly glorious position of tribune 
of the people. 

But while the Evangelical Church in its official capacity has played 
the part of the priest and the Levite, it must not be forgotten that 
“ tho Good Samaritan” has, during the last fifty years, been splendidly 
represented in Germany by many lay and clerical members of the 
Evangelical Church. ‘It is impossible,” said Immanuel Wichern, 
“to say what love and pity have been manifested in Germany for 
many years past in order to bring the poor, and especially the young, 
under the influence of religion.” Wichern originated the principal 
work of Christian philanthropy in .connection with the Evangelical 
Church—the Inner Mission. The original idea in starting the Inner 
Mission was the evangelisation of the masses, but this was found 
impossible as long as the people were the victims of a system which, 
in order to allow a few to make fortunes and live in luxury, sacrifices 
the many, giving them up to a life of torture and degradation with 
consequent discontent, irreligion, atheism, and prospective insurrection. 
The Inner Mission, therefore, devoted itself to ameliorating the 
sufferings of the people, taking their little ones into infants’ schools 
and nurseries, and the weak and ailing, physically, morally, and 
mentally, into asylums and reformatories. It started Sunday-schools, 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, relieved the distressed, nursed 
the sick, provided healthy and cheap lodgings, instituted savings 
banks and temperance societies, visited prisoners in jails, looked after 
them on coming out, circulated Bibles and ‘Christian books, and 
_ struggled to protect Sunday as a day of rest. It has watched over 
the young journeymen on tramp, and cared for classes long forgotten 
and outcast, such as the prostitutes on the streets. It has tried, in 
fact, by organisation and most devoted service, to bind up the wounds 
of the vast mass of unfortunates, knocked down and trampled on by 
robbers, protected by law and custom. 

But philanthropy, however magnificent and beautiful, cannct make 
up for injustice. One Act of real justice passed through the national 
Legislature does more to heal the wounds of the sufferers from oppres~ 
sion than philanthropy can possibly effect, At least, so the vast mass 
of the German people seam to think, if we compare their trust in the 
Social Democratic leaders to that which they put in an institution in 
connection with which nearly all these great works of charity have 
been carried on. 

For the Social Democratic agitation has not only brought about the 


industrial legislation already mentioned, but it has at last converted, 


the supreme authorities in the Evangelical Church to the:necessity of 
not only permitting, but of encouraging the clergy to study social and 
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political questions. But this was only so recently as 1890, when the 
elections revealed the fact that in three years the Social Democrats 
had nearly doubled the number of their votes—763,128 having bacome 
1,427,298—while their eleven members in the Reichstag had increased 
to thirty-five. 

And in taking this resolution the Supreme Church Council appears 
to have been animated not so much by any regard to the wrongs 
suffered by the vast mass of the German people as by an anxious 
desire to stop the further progress of Social Democracy, for they call 
upon the clergy “ to render witness to Christian truth, and to come 
out by word and writing in opposition to ‘the enemies of the throne 
and the altar.” : X 

This appears a perilous move, for if the Evangelical Church becomes 
a political party its fate is sealed. For the enemy whom it thus 
denounces will on vital occasions find allies, not only in the Progres- 
sive or Radical parties, but also in the Centre or Catholic party. 
Should a critical occasion arrive on which the three parties combined — 
and none seems so likely as any attempt of the Evangelical Church to 
renew the political war against Social Democracy—it might possibly 
end in serious results for German Protestant Christianity. 

Moreover, the Social Democrats must naturally be flasked with con- 

- tinued success, having arrived at that period of the struggle when the 
prospect of final victory begins to loom on the horizon. The ability 
and political capacity of the leaders of the Social Democratic party 
have so far been remarkable, and, if with years, with experience and 
with success there is any abatement of energy, the slackening of the 
pace onwards may prove no real disadvantage to a movement which 
depends largely on education. 

While bringing its forces into an extraordinary discipline, Social 
Democracy appears to have spared no pains to train them mentally, 
and to make them feel that its aim is not-merely a political and 
social one, but that it extends to the whole of life. According 
to Herr Géhre, the working men at Chemnita are ardent students . 
of natural science, their teachers being pure materialists who labour 
with much earnestness to instruct their disciples in a new con- 
ception of life, from which all supernatural ideas are eliminated, 
and which is wholly occupied with things secular. The Press, the 
lecture-hall, and the debating club are brought into requisition. 
From the former teem manuals of elementary science, apparently 
suited to the workman’s wants, for he buys them greedily and studies 
them religiously. In Chemnitz three bookshops were wholly devoted 
to the’ sale of Socialist literature. As to Social Democratic news- 
papers and magazines, no less than 130 were in 1892 published in 
Germany. Lecturers are sent all over the country, finding halls and 

_ glub-rooms in all the great centres. The institution which must 
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suffer most from such a movement is the Evangelical Church as 
at present constituted. In Berlin the Socialists have three times as 
many meeting-places as there are churches, and while the latter are 
empty the former are crowded with audiences, ranging from 300 to 
1000 men and women, The teaching is carried on among the children, 
and there is even an attempt to win the mothers. Two of the large 
Berlin theatres are regularly used as a means of propaganda. The 
plays put on the stage are carefully chosen, and are made the subject 
of expositions, four halls being used for that purpose. Here 600 or 700 
persons may be seen eagerly listening, while, perhaps for two hours, 
some noted critic explains a play of Ibsen, about to be performed at 
the theatres in question.” 

A university professor of theology being present for the first time 
at one of these preparatory expositions, remarked that the Church 
would have to find some way of meeting this movement by a better 
and more powerful one, or it would cease to represent the religion 
that Christ taught. Already there are Evangelical Workmen’s 
Unions and a Christian Social movement; already there have been ~ 
endless writings published on the question, and no doubt Christian 
scientific lecturers will be sent forth to argue and debate with the 
Social Democratic lecturers; it may even come to rival theatres being 
started, and plays like “The Sign of the Cross” being put on the 
stage. In a thousand ways much energy and much money will 
perhaps be expended, to show the people that the Church is stronger, 
more clever, more energetic, than the Social Democrats. 

But there is‘a better, more simple way, and one that will certainly 
be more convincing. A Chemnitz workman, debating the rival 
merits of the two views of life with Herr Géhre, suddenly closed upon 
him with the question: “Why don’t the great people follow the 
teachings of Christ themselves? This is the simple remedy, and it 
would produce in Germany and throughout Christendom a much more 
powerful impression than beating the Social Democrat in the lecture- 
room and the debating club, in the Press, or in the Reichstag, even 
though supported by the most extensive Inner Mission conceivable, 
for it would mean a revolution in Germany, greater and more fruitful 
in good than the Reformation.” : 

What would be the result of the Evangelical clergy of Germany, 
‘determining, cost what it might, to follow the teachings of Christ ? 
They must at once resign their connection with the State and live 
among the people, sharing in their work and in their poverty. And 
this of itself would produce a most real improvement in the condition 
of the people, morally and socially. 

The great error at the root of German Protestantism is that it has 
never been able to trust itself to the promise, “Lo, I am with you 

* “The New World,” Boston, Mass., 1892, p. 685. 
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* alway, even unto the end of the world,” but almost immeciately after 
its rise it put the power of the Prince in place of that of the Pope. 
The result of this want of faith has, owing to the separation of 
Germany into so many little States, never been seen in its true 
significance until the present century. 

In the risé of the idea of national unity in the War of Independence, 
the Hohenzdllern dynasty has found a means of mounting step by step 
to the great position of being the representative of the unity of Germany 
and its Lord Protector. And naturally its lordship in the Church has 
grown until it is now imperial. The Evangelical Church, over which 
it directly presides, appears to be more completely a creature of the 
State than any other Church existing. The mutual admiration 
expressed by the Emperor and his Church is, when this is understood, 
somewhat explained. But it has already greatly helped in the aliena- 
tion of the mass of the people from Christianity, and it threatens still 
greater dangers in the future. 

Sticker, in his stirring book, “ Wake up! Evangelicals,” quotes 
with evident approval the conclusion of a certain well-known literary 
man in a letter in which he had discussed the evils of the time: 
“ For the cure of our public affairs I look for nothing but help from 
the Throne.” * 

The one side look -for the increase of power in the Throne, the 
other for the increase of power in the People; and the mediating 
power of the Church, or rather of Christianity no longer existing, the 
struggle will continue till the throne or the people succumb, and then 
will arise a tyranny which will either turn German Protestantism into 
a worse Cæsar worship than under the Roman Empire, or one that 
will crush out German Protestantism altogether. Such were evidently 
the thoughts of Superintendent Tauscher, when, in an address at the 
opening of the Berlin Pastoral Conference in the summer of 1891, he 
said : “ The social danger which is rising like a dark cloud has shaken 
many out of their security. Most trast entirely to the State or to some 
powerful monarchical rule. And thus at the present time announces 
itself in many ways a patriotism which raises the same cry as that 
which was raised on the steps of Gabbatha: ‘ Wir haben keinen kénig 
denn den Kaiser.’ This patriotism imports no little danger to the 
Church, for it must appear a crime in its eyes to listen to the thorn- 
crowned King rather than to men. It imports a still greater danger to 
the State and to the Fatherland, for it is a day’s march on the road to 
the fulfilment of those alarming words of St. Paul, concerning the 
time of the great falling away when the mystery of iniquity shall 
work, only then he in whom it now works inwardly will then manifest 
that working outwardly.” t The reverend superintendent evidently 


* u Wach’ auf Evangelisches Volk!” p. 295. 
+ “Evangelische Kitchen Zeitung,” 1891, p. 426, x 
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could not go further without incurring the guilt of some form of” 
lese-majesté, but he indicated 2 Thessalonians ii, and no doubt he 
thought a hint to the wise was enough. 

The Social Democrats at the recent elections polled more than 
two-sevenths of the total number of votes recorded. If that may be 
taken as an approximate sign of their strength in Germany, then they 
affect some fourteen millions of the people. Add the population 
affected by the Radical and Central parties, and it is clear that the 
very great majority of the German people are entirely out of sympathy 
with the Protestant Church, while of the people unaffected by any of 
these parties, vast numbers are indifferent to it, or openly proclaim 
themselves unbelievers. Thus the position of the Evangelical Church 
is dependent on the stability of the Throne and the favour of its 
occupant, which somewhat explains the extremely reactionary views 
held by the religious portion of the upper and middle classes in 
Germany. While professing, and perhaps sincerely, devotion to 
Christianity, they have opposed the most legitimate steps in the 
direction of Justice and Liberty, believing apparently, as regards 
social and religious relations, in nothing but authority. Thus they 
have given the German working classes the idea that every orthodox 
Christian must be an enemy to their liberties and their rights, and 
that the clergy are only policemen in black coats. 

This state of things hag had its natural result. The commingling 
of the Gospel with cannons and bayonets, factories and stock-exchanges, 
has produced Social Democracy, with its thoroughly New Testament 
ideals of universal brotherhood and mutual responsibility, combined 
with a firm belief in scientific education, materialistic well-being, 
strict organisation, and the omnipotence of the State. Like one of 
those mighty beings, born of the mingling of the Sons of God and the 
daughters of men, it terrifies its parents. Already the Conservative 
and Liberal parties, the body-guard of the Constitutional Emperor, are 
going down before it, and when the Radical party has followed, it will 
stand ‘alone face to fage with traditional Christianity. Whether the 
otitcome be good or bad, the Valley of the Shadow of Death through 
which the Protestant Churches of Germany have to travel might 
have been .avoided, had they not merely preached justification by 
’ faith in Christ but shown that they really meant it by walking in 
obedience to the way of life He plainly enjoined on all who profess 
and call themselves Christians, 

RICHARD HEATH. 


THE FRENCH IN TUNISIA. 
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T Regency of Tunis may be entitled the land of lost oppor- 
- tunities. Nowhere else shall the artist enjoy such richness of 
Oriental colour in comparative security. For the archeologist a 
diligent scratching of the soil at almost ‘any point suffices to reveal 
wonderful treasures of Punic, Roman and Saracen times. And a 
still more potent attraction in these days, when every one is or fancies 
himself to be a statesman, lies in the political aspect. There are 
facts galore for all to observe and speculate upon: the prospects of 
the occupation ; the success of the French as colonists ; their inten- 
tions in Africa; their mission in the Mediterranean; and the con- 
ditions of their contact with the grandest of the old-world races. And 
yet how few travellers come to Tunis, or coming, trouble to penetrate 
beyond the capital! The reason is not far to seek, 

Not until we visit Tunisia do we fully realise the adroitness of 
the French or the possibilities of her future development. Early 
impressions and a few conversations with the bland officials of the 
Residency soon erect a wide, and I may add, absolutely supposititious 
admiration of the wisdom of modern France and the blessings of 
her rule, Almost was I persuaded that the French Protectorate , 
had been established at the express desire of the Tunisians and 
their Bey, in whose interests it had now, for the first time in 
the history of Tunis, abolished corruption and set up a disinterested 
civilisation. It needed not, however, an investigation very far 
below the surface to discover that the picture was highly coloured. 
When a solitude has been made and cynically dubbed peace, when 
independence has been killed, when oppressive taxes “have been 
rigorously exacted, when the lands of native corporations have 
been appropriated for the benefit of European colonists, it is an 
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impertinence to prate of civilisation. And the results of French ; 


rule amount to little more than a few roads for the benefit of an army 
of occupation, a system of tyranny and espionage uncer the pretext of 
public security, and a costly post-office, supported by a people which 
rarely writes letters. 

I do not deny that the French have done anything for the 
advancement of Tunisia. The lands which they have appropriated 
are doubtless more productively cultivated than they were under 
the old prithitive methods, and free trade with France will open 
up a new market for Tunisian produce; but, as a succession of bad 
years has resulted in the native producing little more than suffices 
for his own needs, these benefits must be discounted considerably, 
It is, of course, true that under the Beys no one knew precisely what 
taxes he had to pay. One year he might escape altogether, and 
another he might be mulcted of almost everything he possessed. The 
French are, no doubt, right in taking credit for having abolished ,so 
‘unbusinesslike a state of things, but the average native finds that, 
though he may now calculate pretty fairly the amount of his dues, he 
has to pay much more in the long run. In the old days it was, 
doubtless, more difficult to obtain redress for the loss of life or 
property, and public authorities were as great a terror as private 
marauders. But European residents who knew the country before 
the occupation do not feel themselves any safer since,- There is 
a feeling of unrest among the natives, who are not taken in by the 
French pretensions that the Government is still nominally that of 
the Bey, and who resent, though they cannot always protest against, 
the authority of aliens in race and religion. It is a significant fact 
that travellers in the interior find it more necessary than ever to go 
about with a plentiful provision of arms. In the towns, of course, 
there is now a conspicuous array of French soldiers and police, but 
the towns were always faifly secure, their population being of a mild 
and law-abiding disposition, and the gendarmes, who strut about 
everywhere with their swords and cocked hats,-haye so little to do 
that they are driven to occupy themselves with vexatious passport 
regulations and long-winded reports about the comings and goings 
of inoffensive travellers, Indeed, for the tourist Tunisia is by no 
means a happy hunting-ground, Even in the beaten track he is 


viewed with constant suspicion, and, unless he be actively engaged - 


upon some commercial pursuit, his interests in archeology or scenery 
or native habits—sport thera is practically none—are put down as 
pretexts for political espionage. : 

Even missionaries are subjected to petty persecutions which would 
long ago have aroused vebement protest had they occurred under 
the dominion of a Muhammadan State. Considering how poor, 
indeed how absolutely abortive, are the endeavours of those who 
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attempt to convert either Moslems or Jews, it was surely unnecessary 
to place additional obstacles in the way of their enterprise. But the 
French began by prohibiting the sale of Bibles or other works of 
_ devotion, having recourse to a law which gives them the control of all 
publications, as well as newspapers, throughout the Regency. This has 
been twisted to exclude the loan and free distribution of Bibles; and 
I met two ladies who had been arrested and brought before the local 
justice, where, after spending the whole day in court listening to the 
condemnation of various natives for assault and robbery, they were 
fined fifteen francs and menaced with more serious penalties if they 
persisted in circulating the Scriptures. In this connection it is im- 
portant to note the stringency of the press laws. A Government, one 
of whose watchwords is “ freedom,” will not tolerate the expression of 
any opinion which militates in the least against its own prejudices and 
theories. Every newspaper, whether French or native, is subjected to 
the most rigid censorship, such as would scarcely be ventured upon 
even in Turkey or Russia, and on the occasion of the recent anti- 
Semitic riots, the correspondents of European newspapers were pro- 
hibited from telegraphing an account of notorious public events, 

These riots certainly afforded a very striking object-lesson of the 
inefficiency of the Protectorate. What was originally a very mild 
ebullition on the part of some of the- baser Mussulmans against the ` 
native Jews was suffered to assume most menacing proporticns. The 
disturbance could easily have been checked at the outset, but it was 
only after the fifth day, when aimless stone-throwing had developed 
into the sacking of many Jewish shops and a regular invasion of the 
whole Jewish quarter, that the military were called out and order was 
immediately restored. I drove through the Jewish quarter at this 
time and found the whole population in a state of panic. The heavy 
iron shutters had in almost every case been drawn down, and the 
greater part of the population had taken refuge upon the ‘housetops. 
Occasionally a merchant, more bold than his fellows, would peer out 
of a doorway and cast furtive glance up and down the street, ready 
to bolt himself in at the slightest alarm. The place looked as if it 
` were in instant expectation of the advent of a hostile army. 

If the French failed in so easy a task as putting down a slight 
disturbance of this kind, one may well wonder how they would fare 
in the presence of organised resistance to their rule, They themselves 
profess to think that such an event is out of the question, and it is 
only by mixing with the natives and obtaining their confidence that 
one may obtain a fair idea of the real state of things. For the pre-_ 
sent, all disaffection is kept well below the surface, but it is deeply 
rooted. Once capably organised, it should have no difficulty i in ousting 
the French, particularly if they were ever engaged in a life and death 
struggle elsewhere. As one of the chief reasons why the French pique 
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themselves on their occupation of Tunisia is its usefulness to them. 
in cage of a Mediterranean war, the attitude of the natives is one of 
paramount importance. The Government is confronted by a dilemma. 
Hither they must go on with the present system of Protectorate, 
which satisfies nobody, or else they must proceed’to open annexation, 
which would involve them in greater embarrassments. By the. present 
system, while the natives are not satisfied, the colonists are still less so, 
and such opinions as they are permitted to express are one long protest, 
“against the enjoyment by the natives of any rights or privileges what- 
ever. “Tunisia for the French ” is their constant cry, and they will 
never be satisfied until annexation shall actually have taken place. 
This would, no doubt, lead , to some demonstration on the part of the 
natives, as well as on the part of Italy, if not of other European 
Powers; but, if accomplished at an opportune moment, might bring 
about the definite consolidation of French authority in Tunisia, It 
would, however, at the same time put an end to the possibility of . 
strong and consistent government, for Tunisia would then, like Algeria, 
be subject to the vagaries of a representative government, in which 
many native Jews and other unsuitable persons would have a voice. 
For this reason no project’ of annexation will ever be countenanced by 
the present Government of Tunisia. 

T claim to have shown that the presence of the French in Tunis has 
proved anything but a benefit to the Tunisians, and it is equally clear 
to me that it has not improved the position either of France or of her 
colonists. In the event of a war, the necessity of maintaining French 
garrisons to overawe the natives would not be counterbalanced by any. 

strategical advantage. Tunisia does not lead anywhere. Even the 
attempts at a caravan trade between it and the interior have been'stul- 
tified by the Tuaregs. The French claim that the port of Bizerta, prac- 
_ tically the only one along the whole coast, alone repays them for all the 
trouble and expense of their occupation, and, did we believe all we heard, 
wə might set it down as counterbalancing both Gibraltar and Malta. 
Tt is no doubt true that the lake of Bizerta is as large as Paris, and 
could comfortably hold all the navies of the world’ at the same time. 
But it is approached by a very narrow channel, where the judicious 
sinking of one ship would suffice to accomplish the operation known 
in polite American parlance as “bottling up.” The fleet would then 
be at the complete mercy of the enemy, who, in the present unfortified 
condition of the Tunisian coast, would have little difficulty in effecting 
a landing where they pleased. Forts have been erected towards the 
sea at Bizerta, and others are in process of construction at Sfax, but 
once an army had been landed, every town in the Regency would be 
at ifs mercy. 

That the French are not good colonists is a commonplace ; but, they 
would have us believe that they have made a brilliant exception in -~ 
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the case of Tunisia, which they proudly proclaim as a pattern State. 
Such praise is, however, merely comparative. Tunisia compares 
favourably, perhaps, with Algeria, whose administration is a compound 
of corruption and mismanagement surpassing even that of France her- 
self, and the Regenty may possess advantages over the various other 
settlements and penal establishments which make up the French 
colonial system. But its popularity as a colony may be gauged by 
the fact that less than 200 French colonists can be induced to come- 
over every year. And they are mostly officials, attracted by the 
promise of plums. - There are plenty of Italians, Maltese, Greeks, and 
other Levantines ready to come and take what they can, but their 
presence is often a doubtful acquisition, and the reputation of the 
colony would be greater if they could be persuaded to stay at home. 
If Tunisia is to have credit as a French colony, it must be colonised’ 
by Frenchmen. This the authorities understand, and they constantly , 
endeavour to devise means whereby French agriculturists may be 
induced to come. But, with the best will in the world, they do not con- 
trive to present a very attractive picture. I have in my hand a pamphlet 
which they have issued for distribution among persons contemplating 
- emigration. It begins by setting forth the superior advantages of 
Tanisia over American and other fields of emigration: the beneficent 
climate; the absence of fevers, savages, prairie fires; and the pre- 
sence of the French flag to afford protection and the feeling of home. 
But it goes on to lay great stress upon the futility of coming over 
without capital, intelligence, and industry, the possession of which three 
blessings would, I imagine, enable most men to do well anywhere without 
the need of emigration. There are not even free concessions of land, 
nor subsidies of any kind. Necessaries, with the exception, perhaps,’ 
of bread and the worst imaginable meat, are no cheaper than in the 
average French provincial town, while all lnxuries, down to the very 
smallest, are infinitely dearer. 

Practically, the chief form which French colonisation has taken so 
far has been little more than a species of camp-following. Wherever 
a French garrison establishes itself, a number of tawdry shops, rough 
eating-houses, and dismal places of entertainment creep into existence. 
No doubt the proprietors rapidly enrich themselves by the sale of 
inferior goods at prices calculated to repay them for the burthen of 
expatriation, and, if this satisfies the aspirations of French: expansion, 
thera is no more to be said. I have mentioned that the French do 
little to attract colonists, but I must not omit to record that they lay 
themselves out to provide what they consider the most important 
attraction of all. When a Frenchman leaves his native country he is 
concerned with solid creature comforts very little, and with scenery, 
picturesque customs, intellectual interests, not at all. But he con- 
siders it absolutely necessary, at all costs, to have what he calls 
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“ distractions.” If these are absent, he does not consider a place 
worth living in:- Accordingly, serious efforts have been made to 
render Tunis, at least, habitable in this respect. There is a modest 
theatre, where immodest pieces and light operas percolate from Paris, 
and, despite all their shortcomings, attract crowded houses every night. 
There are a number of music-halls of the lowest type, a military band 
plays from time to time on the main boulevard, a deserted park is 
being’ slowly planted with’ shrubs, and persistent efforts are being 
made to mould the wonderful old town upon the ordinary common- 
place European pattern. Surely it is too bad that French ‘people 
should yet persist in preferring France. 

It is true that so far the French quarter has very properly held ` 
aloof from the old native town; bub encroachments have’ already 
begun, and every day they become more obtrusive. - Lumbering 
tramways traverse the native quarters in almost every direction, filling 


up the narrow streets and hustling the stately Arabs against the walls. _ 


Many a lovely Arab mansion has had: to come down to make room 
for unnecessary boulevards, which before long will doubtless intersect 
all Tunis, Meanwhile the streets-of the whole town are infamously 
paved, and, excepting one or two main thoroughfares, scarcely lighted 
at all. And Tunis, it must be remembered, is the show place of the 


‘Regency. * Very few travellers go any farther, and, if they did 0, . - 


they would certainly fare a great deal worse. 

To begin with, communications are deplorable. Railways are fow 
and rickety, diligences are a ruinous ‘torture, and, though the main 
roads are fairly good, driving upon them in worn-out cabs is by no 
means a- pleasure. For the journey along the coast the Italian 
service of boats is not at all uncomfortable, chiefly, perhaps, because 
it is so poorly patronised that there can be no crowding; but any 
attempt to penetrate beyond the mere fringe of the coast can only 
be undertaken after purchasing tents, horses, mules, large stores of 
provisions, and hiring a retinue of guards and attendants such as are 


required for exploring the wilds, As for the security of such-an - 


undertaking, there is probably little danger to be feared from the 
Arabs, except in the remoter regions, but the traveller will find 
constant discouragement from the French aythorities, whose courtesy 
leaves much to be desired. Moreover, the neighbourhood of ‘the 
French military outposts is to be avoided, not only because’ the 
traveller is liable to be turned back at the whims of the command- 
ing officers, but because many of the French soldiers are desperate 
characters. These outposts are, indeed, of the nature of penal settle- 
ments, breaches of discipline in France being rewarded by relegation 
to Tunisia. It is one of the few occupations of life at Tunis to go 
down to the port and watch the steamers come in from Marseilles, 
and it is a melancholy sight to observe the gloomy faces of the soldiers 
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who arrive by the weekly transports. While in Tunisia they are 
subjected to very severe discipline, and a French official told me that 
the death penalty is very lightly inflicted upon them, while for minor 
offences, such as would earn them at most a few days of the cells in 
France, they suffer a variety of tortures, Some of the men, he told 
me, are stripped of their clothes and exposed in the sand to the 
scorching rays of the sun, while others undergo what is known as the 
crapaudine, which is a kind of crucifixion against the walls of their 
cells, where they may remain suspended without food or drink for days. 
Sach treatment is not calculated to improve their tempers, and they 
are not always very agreeable customers to meet in a lonely road after 
dark. 

The more I have travelled about Tunisia the more impatient I have 
felt at the presence of the French. It is not mere patriotism which 
makes me say that an English occupation would have been ‘a very 
different matter. No doubt we ourselves could not have avoided rubbing 
off much of the bloom of the Orient, but we should, at least, have set 
up the full polish of civilisation in its place. The French have not 
done this, and it is only when we contrive to escape entirely from 
their contamination that we realise what a Paradise they have spoiled. 
The East is the happy hunting-ground of the colourist, and ministers 
to the lust of the eyes more than to any other sense, The silvery 
whiteness of the houses, the exquisitely soft tints of the raiment, 
the harmonies of the native handicrafts, and the brilliancy of the con- 
trasts at every street-corner are a constant delight. It is an inexpres- 
sible relief, after being hustled in European towns, to mix with men 
whose every instinct is courteous and whose calm dignity it seems 
impossible to ruffle. This dignity is the outward expression of the 
fatalism of Islam. You have only to watch an Arab crossing the 
street in-order to realise this. He never seems to take the faintest 
notice of traffic until he is absolutely obliged, nor will he step aside 
for horses or carts until they are on the point of running him down, 
and then only with utter unconcern. It is the same in the bazaars. 
A merchant will sit and smoke in the recesses of his shop, satisfied. 
that customers will come to him if so be that Fate shall decree it. 
When they do come, he, requires much pressing to induce him to take 
the trouble to display his wares, though you may be sure that he will 
drive a very hard bargain before parting with any of them; he 
appears to be reflecting all the while that he would be far better 
pleased if the world could only be induced to leave him alone. 

In the towns of the interior the character of the scenes remains 
much the same as in Tunis. The streets are narrower, the coloured 
costumes are replaced by scarcely less pleasing studies in black and 
white, and, the shadow of the French incubus being less overpowering, 
manners are less constrained. The women are not so closely veiled, and 
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strangers of both sexes are readily admitted ‘into the houses, The 
people are very friendly but very inquisitive, particularly in respect of 
. marriage and costume. They like nothing so much as to pull, and even 
tear, European clothes in order to test their construction. As with 
them the women wear trousers and the men long flowing robes, the sex 
of a beardless Englishman is a constant puzzle to them, and, if he see 
them whispering together in the streets or the houses at his passage, 
he may be sure that they are canvassing the point whether he is a 
man or a woman. As to marriage, they are never tired of putting the 
most indiscreet questions, and a spinster of a certain age is.a standing 
puzzle to them. ‘The only explanation they can conceive is the exist- - 
ence of some terrible disability, and they are loud in their con- 
dolences. I once visited a household in the interior with a party 
which included two missionary ladies, and a native woman who heard 
that they were unmatried kept on reiterating her astonishment and 
compassion. At last a happy thought occurred to her, and, turning to 
me, she inquired why I did not take pity upon them and add them to 
my harem ! 

The contrast between the Arabs and the French, between Tunisia 
as.it has been and Tunisia as it will soon become, is most apparent, 
perhaps, in the honses. The French build feeble imitations of Paris 
in the capital and hideous villas or shanties in the interior; the 
natives construct a variety of edifices, each quainter and more fas- 
cinating than the other. In the town-houses you find flat roofs as an 
ever-attractive lounge, and a patio, or inner courtyard, in the centre, 
with sometimes a gazelle or a fountain at play. The sense of privacy 
is emphasised by the fact that there are few or no windows in the 
outer wall, but there is plenty of light and air, as all the rooms 
open out on to the patio. Indeed, for coolness and comfort in a hot 
country the Arab house is unrivalled, and, apart from esthetic con- 
siderations, it is strange that the French should have preferred to 
retain their own clumsy architecture. In the villages are humbler 
` varieties of the same elegant edifice, and even when these consist 
only of a few outhouses surrounding a courtyard, they are always 
pleasant and picturesque. In the districts inhabited by Bedonins who 
have ceased to be nomadic the original ‘model of their dwellings is 
evidently the tent rather than the house. Sometimes it is like a 
strange inverted bird’s:nest made up of twigs and straw or esparto, 
with an occasional admixture of rags or sacking—a primitive con- 
struction, if you will, but always a monument of rustic art. In the 
south of the Regency the traveller is privileged to find a plentiful 
variety of troglodyte dwellings. Except at Bari, I believe they are 
to be found nowhere else in the-world. From the Matmatas and 
Mednine to the confines of the desert they abound, not only under- 
ground, but in rocks level with the soil and in the side of hills, sometimes 
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to a considerable elevation. These are the most interesting, chiefly by 
reason of the primitive access. In some cases narrow zigzag ledges 
have been cut into the rock, but generally the troglodytes depend 
_upon projecting stones, or slight niches roughly scooped cut, to climb 
into their homes. They seem to possess the agility of monkeys, and 
it-is an extraordinary sight to watch the men, and particularly the 
women, with huge burdens upon their backs, making their way up the 
sheer side of a cliff. In the event of a disturbance, a rockful of cave- 
dwellers would be exceedingly difficult to dislodge from their natural 
fortifications, but, as they are among the. most peaceful and law- 
abiding of the population, the French may safely be advised to leave 
them undisturbed, if only for the curiosity of this strange revival of 
the habits of prehistoric man. It is one of the chief charms of Tunisia 
that, almost side by side, we find thesé visions of primitive times 
and an active civilisation which has scarcely varied since the earliest 
days of the Middle Ages. How infinitely refreshing is it to step aside 
for a moment from the vulgar bustle of modern life and make acquaint- 
ance with men whose fathers or grandfathers were Barbary corsairs, 
to drop into coffee-houses where public story-tellers rivet the attention 
of a crowded audience, and where the jars of Ali Baba are gtill in 
common use; to frequent public squares where snake-charmers, bar- 
baric musicians, and other delights are a commonplace; to meet a 
Kadi riding to court on a white mule; and to mix with people who 
tell you stories of djinns as if they were everyday occurrences. 

Perhaps it is in their religious aspect that the Arabs afford the 
greatest attraction. Except in Kairwân, you may not enter their 
mosques, but there are plenty of alluring ooservances and fantastic 
superstitions open to you at every turn. ‘The mosques, indesd, afford 
the least interesting expression of the Muhammadan faith, which is 
observed there in its austerest aspect. As in other religions, the 
most excessive zeal is developed among the various confraternities. 
Of these the best known, and at the same time the most interesting, 
are the Aissawa, who delight to display their fantastic ritual in 
public. _ Opinions differ as to the causes of their immunity from the 
evil effects of their rashness, but the fact remains undisputed that 
they eat snakes and scorpions, chew glass, and transfix themselves 
with swords, without being any the worse for these exercises. I 
have watched their performance of a Friday in their little mosque at 
Kairwin and could detect no semblance of deception. They were 
evidently in the’ highest state of exaltation after a series of wild 
*pyrations and much frantic beating of drums, and I am inclined to 
accept the favourite explanation that they are under the influence of 
hypnotism. A friend of mine induced a number of them to perform 

_ af a garden-party which he gave in the neighbourhood of Tunis, and 
/ many of those who were present confessed to a strange impulse to , 
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‘ join i in the various excesses, as if they had duhi something of the 
_ religious infection. A native servant, indeed, was so far carried away. 
- that he suddenly fancied `-himself to be a camel, and retired to a 
remote part of the garden to eat cactus leaves, Na 

` Various superstitions are also very mach in evidence. There is not * 
a man, or woman, or child, scarcely even an animal, but wears some 

‘ amulet as. a protection against the evil eye, and everybody believes ` 
in spells against serpents, in love philtres, and in every kind ‘of 
talisman. Rob the Arabs of these and other primitive beliefs, as the 
French would like to do, committing thus another crime in the sacred 
name of civilisation, and there is no knowing what the consequences 
may be, quite apart from the loss of the picturesqueness which is the 
offspring of an ingenious fancy. 

The average French attitude is well illustrated by a conversation. 
which I had. with a Frenchman who is at the head of an Arab college ~ 
in Tunis. “After showing me over the whole.establishment and draw- 
ing my special attention to its scientific laboratories, he told me that 
he relied chiefly upon them for the perfection of the civilising work on, 

-~ which he was engaged. 

“ Yow- can have no idea,” he said, “ until you have tried, what an 
uphill business it is. The Arabs seem to have inside their heads ”— 
and he tapped his forehead significantly—‘ a kind of clod which 
renders them impervious to modern ideas. We may contrive to dis- 
\ turb it a little, so that one or two sensible notions may filter in, but , 
to" attempt to dislodge it is hopeless—at any rate, in our time. We 
can but lay the foundations of a work which will take. generations. to 
conclude, It is disheartening enough, and at times I am tempted 
to, despair; but then I reflect that civilisation, however slow in its 
operation, is irresistible, and that what I am doing now may some, day 

. bring forth fruit, the extent of which it is impossible for us to. con- 
ceive, Picture to-yourself!” he went on, “‘the average Arab believes, 
and has been taught from time immemorial, that the earth is a flat 
sheet, supported by an elephant, which is supported by a camel, which, 
in its turn is supported by a whole series of fabulous animals, You 
may prove to him that the earth is round, and that it, travels through 
space round the sun, and he will listen very patiently to all you have - 
to say, but he begins by mistrusting you, and he goes away with 
precisely the same opinions which he had imbibed with his mother’s 
milk, You see that it is all a matter of religion with him, and he 
always suspects you of a covert intention to wean him from his 
ancient. faith, I am far from denying that he possesses many, 
excellent’ qualities and abilities. But these are so distorted that . 
they are rather an obstacle than a help to his advancement. For 
instance, there is scarcely one amongst my pupils ‘who is not a ` 
wonderful draughtsman. He will produce the most accurate drawings, 
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and then spoil everything by giving way to some freak of his fanciful 
imagination. This is particularly the case when we allow him the use 
of the colour-box, and he takes an inexpressible delight in the creation 
of strange monstrosities, such as a blue horse or a scarlet elephant, or 
a man with seven heads, It is all exquisite.in its way, and he. is 
unrivalled as a decorator, for all his conceptions are harmonious; but ~ 
he is not practical, and, most discouraging of all, you can never hope ` 
to make him see why or where he is wrong. At present the only 
result of all our attempts at education is that those who seem to take 
most kindly to it and profit by it most, turn out the worst rascals and 
the most fanatical in their adherence to gheir old habits and customs.” 

“Then why not leave them alone?” I asked innocently. 

He looked aghast for a moment, and then replied that, though he 
admitted the present results were discouraging, the blessings of civili- 
sation must undoubtedly make themselves felt in the long run. 

“Rash man,” I exclaimed, “you little know what you are doing. 
Here is a noble race which has thriven for centuries on ideas which 
you are incapable of understanding. You may succeed in destroying 
what you term the ‘clod’ in the Arab’s mind, but before you are able 
to put anything in to replace it, you will let loose upon the world a 
conscienceless monster who will not be responsible for his actions, and 
may drift into incalculable mischief. You are seeking to do on a large 
scale what the mad scoundrels of your own Revolution accomplished in 
a smaller sphere last century, and it will serve your nation right if 
she be swept away in the cataclysm which will ensue.” 

One thing is certain, that the present anomalous form of govern- 
mentin Tunisia cannot possibly be permanent. Either the French 
people will insist upon some experiment of representation, and Tunisia 
will be reduced to the pitiable level of Algeria; or the Arabs, in a 
wave of religious enthusiasm will drive the French into the sea; or 
else a French reverse in Europe will lead to the annexation of the 
Regency by another of the Great Powers. Who, then, will be their 
successor? Italy has long coveted the country, and still floods it 
with a large proportion of its colonists; but Italy has not been so 
successful in attempting to govern herself that she may be allowed to 
go on exhibiting her failures elsewhere. Turkey has traditional 
claims, and can show a clean record in Tripoli; but the restoration of 
any of her lost provinces may not be thought of in the present con- 
dition of public opinion. England alone among those who have 
definite interests in the Mediterranean deserves to be considered. 
The large Maltese population in Tunisia has already provided us with 
a foothold, and our success in Egypt and India proves us to be the 
most obvious instrament for the reasonable civilisation and competent 
administration of Muhammadan races. Many have wondered why we 
did not establish a sphere of influence there long ago, when it would 
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have been easy, and why we remained mute when the French esta- 
blished themselves there. This, however, appears to have been but 
one more in the long series of blunders which has gone to make up 
the foreign policy of Lord Salisbury. 

It is said, and, even with his genius for evasion, he has never ven- 
tured to deny, that he assented to the occupation as a sop in return 
for our doubtful acquisition of Cyprus. This, however, does not 
explain, and still less atone, for his failure to use Tunis as a retort 
whenever the French have complained of our presence in Egypt, and 
the climax of his weakness and incapacity has surely been reached in 
the case of his recent treaty. It was one thing to assent to a friendly 
occupation for the support of the Bey, which is still the limit of 
French avowal, but it was another thing to permit the Regency to 
degenerate into a mere French province, and again another thing to 
allow that province to be used as a blow at our commerce, Whatever 
Lord Salisbury may have promised the. French at the time of the 
Treaty of Berlin, he cannot deny that he has now formally recognised 
their occupation, and more also. He himself said, in defending his 
action, that, by international law, when one country took over another, 
all pre-existing treaties lapsed, and that, as the French Government 
of Tunisia possessed a far better life than that of the Regency, he 
thought himself wiser in making terms with the French. This is, 
however, a rotten chain of argument from beginning to end. In the 
first’ place, many authorities hold that, when one country takes over 
another, it is also bound to take over all treaties and liabilities, 
Secondly, apart from this question, the French say that they have not 
taken over Tunisia, and Lord Salisbury’s treaty therefore concedes to 
them what they have not yet asked for, and what we ought to fight 
tooth and nail to prevent their obtaining. It is the fact of the treaty 
which is the blunder, not so much the details of it, though they are 
objectionable enough. The question of cottonades, for instance, 
. though-by no means trivial, is not of paramount interest. As one of 
the secretaries at the Residency remarked to me with frank cynicism, 
these questions are easily arranged: French diplomacy concedes a few 
centimes on the import of cottons and we give up a certain number 
of kilometres in the Niger region. Nor must it be forgotten 
that we have by this treaty practically surrendered an important- 
market to France. True, there remains a show of our retaining most- 
favoured-nation treatment; but there is a clause in our treaty, as in 
all others recently concluded by the French Government of -Tunis, to 
the effect that this phrase shall not be held to include France. Our 
Government defends itself by saying that English traders have not 
yet complained, and that, if they are satisfied, it is not for any one 
else to protest. - But the answer to this is that the shoe has not yet 
begun to pinch. At present our goods, paying a duty of 8 per cent. 
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~ on the general tariff, are able to compete satisfactorily. with French 
goods which pay only 5. But I contrived to extort an admission 
from the Residency that even this duty of 5 per cent. is only tem- 
porary, and that before long we shall see French goods going in 
duty free, Then British manufacturers may find out that they have 
Tost a market, and it will be too late to complain. 

The history of British diplomacy during the last quarter of a century 
seems to be one long series of wasted opportunities, and the case of 
Tanis stands out amongst them all with painful prominence. Every 
one is agreed that Africa must be the scene of our inevitable life- 
struggle with France, and, if she has not contrived to maxe of Tunisia 
a potent weapon against us, the fault is assuredly not ours. 


HERBERT VIVIAN, 
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THE LAST PEASANT IN GREEK POETRY. 


> “4” 
i 


gpa : : “We had not lost our balance then, nor grown 
v _ Thought’s slaves, and dead to every natural. 
s joy.” ; 


—“ Empedocles on Mina.” : 


yYAILING further discoveries, we must attribute to the sweet singér - 

of Syracuse an entirely new literary treatment of the peasant. 
Though the embryo of ‘the idyll is to be found in the old pastoral” 
stories of divine love affairs, as Theocritus himself implicitly states, yet 
he was the first to treat the countryman as a poetical personage wlio 
possesses inherent charm and interest. He touched his moral qualitiés 
‘rather with humour than with pathos, but: he neglected none of the 
‘traits which make the young Southern peasant a beautifal feature in 
the landscape. He first understood his relations with’ nature—a, 
‘nature not the sad nurse to all that die, but the bountéous mother of 
‘all that live. At the same-time, he drew what he saw, and not what 
-he imagined. He did not dress up lettered posts as shepherds, or the 
Jadies of Versailles as shepherdesses. His rustics do not, discuss 
politics or theology, the favourite themes of gererations of succeeding 
‘swains. He idealised in the sense that he took what was attractive 
and Jeft the rest; but what he took was true, not ; false; real, not 

- artificial. ` It is the distinguishing trait of his charming poems that 
with their wild-flower fragrance they have a flavour of true’ rusticity, 
Many pastoral poets since have been elegant and some have been. 

_ tustic, but the combination of the two characteristics never again has 
attained to quite the same perfection as that reached by the inventor 
of the idyll. cos i oc 

Theocritus appears to have owed some obligations to the poet 
Stesichorus, whose countrymen at Catania have thought ‘to com: 
pensate for the loss of all his works by naming after him their finest . 
street, which they are sure is also the finest street in the world. It 
is pretty certain that he owed more to folk-songs. The -very form of 

_ his amæœbæic poems was taken from the toss-and-throw ditties sung at 
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village fées, and it is still, in use at country song-tournaments in 
Sicily. Livy believed it to be of Etruscan origin, but does not give 
his reason for doing so. The song of Lityerses in the Tenth Idyll is a 
real folk-song, and probably bits of actual folk-poetry are introduced 
elsewhere. 

We know the scenery of the Idylls: it is that scenery of the 
pure South which comes upon the traveller one day as a sudden sur- 
prise after he thought that he knew all about Southern nature. Any 
‘one who’ has driven from Sorrento on the Bay of Naples to Positane 

‘on the Bay of Salerno will understand what is meant. At a particular 
point, where the road, edged with grey-green aloes, reaches the crest 
of the mountain, and where a new horizon opens before us, we forget 
the familiar loveliness of the Sorrento orauge-groves in our wonder, 
our bewilderment, at this new vision; air and sea are incomparably 
clearer; rocks grow painted; if the vegetation is scarcer, it is also 
more vivid in hue; the sun seems to have taken off a veil. Wher- 
ever there is this nature the peasant of to-day will remind you of his 
prototype of two thousand years ago. He has piped and sung and 
wooed and wed through the religions changes, the political convulsions 
that have gone on around him as he did all these things when Theo- 
critus took his likeness. They were no piping times of peace when 
the Idylls were written: Carthage and Rome made Sicily tha battle- 
field between Hast and West. It was, however, one of the rare periods 
during which the Syracusan -people were perfectly contented at home 
under the rule of a wise prince, and their domestic tranquillity may 
have contributed to produce the psychological moment for the birth 
of pastoral poetry. 

An Idyll generally attributed to Theocritus, though the authorship 
has been, perhaps with reason, contested—‘ Hercules the Lion-slayer, 
or the Wealth of Augeas "__gives a minute description of a latifundia 
of which the counterpart could doubtless have been found in Sicily 
during the reign of Hieron. Part of the land is laid ont in vast 
cornfields, some thrice, some four times ploughed ; here the vineyards ` 
turn to the sun, there the orchards, while the rich pastures sloping 
towards the river suffice for countless sheep and heads of cattle. 
Yonder, sacred and undisturbed, is Apollo’s grove of wild olives. The 
husbandmen are lodged in spacious dwellings. Hither often comes 
their master the king, accompanied by his son, for even princes deem 
that their house is safer if they look to it themselves. There is the 
usual incident of the dogs. The old husbandman drives them away, 
not by throwing stones, but by merely lifting them from the ground, 
and by reproving with his voice. “ Strange,” he muses, “ what an 
intelligent creature is this which the gods have made.to be with men; 
if only it knew how to distinguish whom to bark at from whom not, 
there would not be a beast to match it.” To say the truth, Hercules 
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in „his lion-skin might look rather disreputable to even a wise dog, 
though his guide would be too polite to admit it. It was the lion- 
skin which afterwards caused a bull to run at him, whose powerful 
head he easily bent to earth, catching the horns, as the usage is with 
the Provencal peasants in their sports, which date back to the time 
when Provence was Greek. 

We find a last key to the feeling of Greek antiquity about country 
things in the precious collection called the Anthology. Here there is ~ 
no rusticity ; there is the utmost detachment from rusticity. These 
gems, so small and so perfect, could only have been made by people 
who were not only highly cultivated but also highly literary ; people 
who weighed poetry entirely by quality ; with whom four lines might 
create a reputation. They are the handiwork of men who, seated at 
the banquet of all that a great race had performed, arrived at the 
appreciation of the simple.by the knowledge of the complex. They 
indicate a “ return to Nature,” inspired less by the old joyous instinct 
than by the finely trained sense of artists. They are full of the love 
of a beautiful home. Leonidas of Tarentum, when he thought of his 
Italian birthland in glorious Athens, felt still that exile from it was ` 
worse than death. The Greeks of Magna Grecia, of Byzantium, of 
Alexandria, did not leavea national epic or a great tragedy ; they had 
not the wild exuberance of growth that is needed for the first, nor did 
they breathe an air charged with dramatic electricity, such as that 
breathed by Sophocles or Shakespeare. We remember their civilisa- 
tion by the roses of the Anthology as the Romans remembered the 
great city of Poseidonia by the roses of Pestum. 

The position of that city between the blue plain of the sea and the 
green plain of the land betokens a race which did not hunger after 
heights, as did the Greeks of Greece. These Greeks, in spite of their 
one great star-gazer, were not constantly looking up, but they were 
constantly looking down—-looking at the things at their feet. They 
lacked the mental virginity of Homer, who could speak sincerely of 
godlike swineherds” and they were without the affectation which 
uses such terms insincerely. Nor did they see the peasant chiefly in 
the transfiguring season of his youthful love. He interested them 
most when he was old. The charming story of the two old fishermen 
who discuss their dreams in the Twenty-first Idyll of Theocritus bears 
some resemblance to the poems of humble life in the Anthology ; 
but while it is pervaded by a quiet laughter they are steeped in the 
pur dictame of tears. The Anthology is a true book of Pity and 
Death. ; 

Here is the tomb of the shipwrecked sailor; there, that of the` 
farm labourer; “a common Hades under sea and land.” Humelus, 
the fowler, who never kissed the hand of a stranger for food, made 
his living with birdlime and sticks. Now, at ninety, he is dead and 
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has left to his children birdlime, birds, and sticks. One without a 
name will not complain because he is untended when dead ; but it 
grieves him that the plough turns up his bones. The cows come, 
wretched, of their own accord to their shred from a mountain covered 
with snow; alas! their master lies dead at the foot of an oak, struck by 
lightning. How forlorn that vision of the unled cows trooping alone: 
down to the home that was desolate! The following by Antipater of 
Byzantium seems to me the most pathetic thing in all poetry: “A 
single heifer, and a sheep with wool like hair, was the wealth of 
Aristides ; by these he kept off hunger from his door. But he failed 
in both. A wolf killed the sheep and labour pains the haifer, and 
the herd of poverty perished, and he, having twisted a noose to his 
neck with the string that tied round his wallet, died piteously by his 
cabin where there was no lowing.” g 

Agriculture is not a calling that leads, as has been supposed, to the 
possession of a quiet mind. Calligines, the countryman, consults a 
soothsayer about the coming summer and the harvest ; he gets the 
answer : Jf there be rain enough and not too much; 4f the plants be 
richer in fruitage than in leafage; if frost visit not the furrows nor 
hail the wheat; if fauns eat not up the crop—then, unless after all 
locusts descend on the land, a good harvest may be hoped for, There 
are as many “ifs” now, with a good many more thrown in: fauns, 
dear creatures, are dead, along with the gods ; but to-day that: part of 
the prophecy would run: “If trespassing goats do not get at the 
crop;” and maybe the depredations were then also committed by 
goats, and not by the guileless fauns after all, for the goat is an 
ancient animal and wise, and quite capable of arranging in a manner 
that blame due to him should fall on the head of the innocent. 

The pious ploughman sets apart certain “holy unsown enclosures 4 
for Pan, and the old shepherd dedicates to him his crook now that he 
can work no more, though he is still able to play on his reed’ pipe. 
Another old shepherd, Cleitagoras, “ laid to rest on the mountain- 
side,” prays that the sheep may bleat over him, while a shepherd, 
seated on a rough rock, gently pipes to them as they feed.* In this, 
which is by Leonidas of Tarentum, there is the radiance, not the 
gloom, of pathos; and that same radiance illuminates the epitaph 
from an unknown cource, in which the dear Earth is asked to receive 
into her bosom old Amyntichus, who had laboured ‘so long for her, 
planting olives and vines and corn, watered by well-cut channels, and 
herbs and fruit-trees. “Lie gently on his head and cover him with 
flowers in the spring.” A thought is present here which must have 
struck whoever has watched. a rustic funeral: the cultivator alone 


* A recent traveller has noticed in the new cemetery at Keropi, behind Hymettus, 
this epitaph, which is exactly in the spirit of the Anthology: “ Here lies Georgios— 
after living seventy-five years—buried under his own wondrous oak,” 
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does not go into a strange bed. He has been ever at one with 
nature: a complement to the earth he tilled, not a strange wandering 
being on it. He is going fo be part of it now, and it seems sweet 
‘and hospitable, not cold and foreign. 

But these exquisite poets did not only see man in ‘the country ; : -sad 


-_ enough would it have seemed to them if man were only in it. ° They” 


had the tender love for all creatures which some people think is a 
modern invention. What would be the Anthology without the 
cicada, “that never knows~old age”? ‘The gentle poets who could 


‘pause on their-way to liberate a cricket frora a spider's web sympa- - 


thised even with beasts of prey. Who can.find a prettier “ lion-story ” 
than that told by Leonidas of Alexandria, how, in a fearful night of 
` storm and hail, a solitary lion went to the hut of some goatherds up 


in the mountains, his limbs already stiffened with cold; the goatherda: 


- crouched together calling upon the gods, regardless of the goats ; but 
the lion stayed through the storm and then went away; having done 
no harm to man or beast. Like peasants to-day in some shrine of the 
Madonna, so they hung upon an oak a picture of the event as an 
ex-voto thank-offering to “ Zeus, who is in the hill-tops.” But the 
honour is still with the lion. 

What dog has had a more touching epitaph than the words inscribed 
‘by a Greek poet on the monument to his favourite: “Laugh not, you 
` who pass, though this is the grave of a dog : I have been wept for” ? 

The hen which cradled her nurslings under her wings till she was 
frozen to death, as still she tried to protect them from the wintry 
snow; the young cow which, while ploughing, looks anxiously back 
at the calf that follows her along the furrows—are they not pitiful 
and gracious images? It is clear that some of the writers had begun 
to feel a scruple about animal sacrifices. Sometimes that scruple takes 
a pious form, as when Zeus “the Ethereal ” is. beseeched to spare the 


nS 


bull, “the ploughing animal,” that bellows, a suppliant, at his altar; . 


elsewhere it reveals a nascent scepticism.’ Hercules needs a sheep 
every day to keep away the wolves: does it much matter to the sheep 
if it be eaten by wolves or by Hercules? Hermes is praised for being 
satisfied with offerings of milk and honey. 

Addzeus of Macedon: (and with him I must end these cullings from 
the most delightful garden in the world) made immortal the husband- 
man Alcon, who, when his ox was worn out by the furrow, forebore 
to lead it to the slaughtering-knife through respect for its labours, 
but turned it into a meadow of deep grass, where ‘it showed its con- 
. tent by lowing for its freedom from the plough. ; 


EVELYN MARTINENGO ee 


THE EARLIEST RELIGION OF THE 
ANCIENT HEBREWS. À 


A NEW THEORY. 


OS of the lessons which the science of Eastern archæology is 

bringing more and more home to us consists in the recognitior 
of a very close likeness between the ancient Hebrew records and insti- 
tutions on the one hand, and the myths and religious rites of primitive 
Chaldzea on the other. The drama of creation as it is unfolded before 
us at the beginning of the book of Genesis finds its counterpart in 
the picturesque—though much less refined—legends inscribed on the 
creation tablets of ancient Babylonia. The Garden of Eden has been 
identified with the holy grove which once spread its pleasant shade over 
Eridu, the original seaport of Chaldwa; the cherubim with flaming 
sword set to guard the tree of life answer to the guardian spirits 
which Assyrian art represented as kneeling or standing on either side 
of the sacred palm-tree in the same garden of Eridu ; and even for 
the formation of Eve out of a rib taken from Adam a parallel 4 is found 
in the creation of consort goddesses by the self-reduplication of the 
primitive gods. The Hebrew narrative of the Flood is clearly based 
on the Babylonian record of the same event, and the siory of the 
mighty hunter Nimrod is related at great length in the cuneiform epos 
bəaririg the name of the hero. Not less striking is the analogy of 
religious rites, The daily sacrifice of the Temple finds its parallel in 
the identical ordinance of ancient Chaldæa ; the great festival of the 
New Year was observed by both the Hebrews and the Babylonians in 
memory of the day of creation; and the feast of Purim (or Esther) 
is supposed to be connected with a Babylonian feast in honour of tke 
goddess Ishtar. The barren dignity of isolation, has indeed for ever 
departed from the ancient page of Hebrew tradition, but the gain is 
undoubtedly greater than the loss. Instead of listening to the solitary 
voiée of a‘purely tribal-oracle, we find ourselves reciting a canto out 
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of the great epic of antique humanity. Instead of glorying in the 
possession of a part that was mistaken for the whole, we are realising 
that our inheritance is much greater and much more varied than our 
‘forefathers had imagined. And just as many of the peculiarities of 
the Hebrew language can only be explained by a comparison with its 
various sister dialects, so does the ancient Hebrew tradition find its 
only adequate explanation in the records and myths of the different 
races of whom the primitive Hebrews formed an integral part. 

The observations which have just been made skim, however, only 
the surface of things. Mythic story and religious rite are only the 
outer covering of mental conceptions concerning the nature of the 
world and the divine powers by which it is governed. But a strong 
external similarity generally indicates a deeper unity within. If, there- 
fore, Hebrew tradition exhibits a marked likeness to the systems 
prevalent on the banks of the Tigris and the Euphrates, one should 
also expect to find a closer inner identity than has yet been shown to 
exist. The question, then, which we are entitled to ask is whether the 
great and deeply ethical Yahweh worship itself is to be regarded as an 
entirely separate system of religion, or whether an original unity can 
be demonstrated to exist between this centre and essence of Hebrew 
doctrine and one or other of the great cults of ancient Babylonia. My 
answer is decidedly in the affirmative; and though the definite propo- 
sition which is about to be stated may at first sight seem startling and 
almost paradoxical, it is to be hoped that the demonstration to follow 
will remove all doubt and hesitation concerning it. The Yahweh cult, 
T maintain, is not an isolated system of worship, but was in its earliest 
beginnings identical with the very far-spread adoration of the moon- 
god, who was in antiquity best known under the name of Sin. Such 
a proposition manifestly requires close proof before it can count on any 
- degree of acceptance; but before proceeding with the requisite demon- 
stration, it is desirable to say something on the moon-cult itself as it 
existed in primitive Babylonia, Mesopotamia, and other parts of 
Western Asia. 

The moon-god reigned supreme both at Haran in Northern Meso- 
potamia and at Uru (Ur of the Chaldees) in Western Çhaldæa. In 
the former city he* was known by, the name of Sin, and at the latter 
he bore the favourite designation of Nannar (the glorious). There can 
be no doubt that the moon-deity was in very ancient times accounted 
the “father and king of the gods,” and that greater honours were 
paid to him than to the divinity which animated thesun. The theory 
of Professor Saycet is, or was, that the supremacy of the moon-god 
was a tenet of the Accadians, whilst in the conception of the Semites 
themselves the sun had from the first been accounted greater than the 
moon. But be that as it may, it is certain that the cult of Sin had 


* It will be noticed that the moon-deity was at first invariably masculine. 
+ “The Religion of the Ancient Babylonians ” (Hibbert Lectures, 1877), pp. 155, 165. 
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in very early times spread from the banks of- the Euphrates across 
Arabia as far as the Peninsula of Sinai. And as, according to Pro- 
fessor Sayce himself, “each Babylonian town, large and small, had its 
own local moon-god,” and as, furthermore, the sun-god was officially 
held in Babylon itself to be the offspring of the moon-god, it can hardly 
be said that the Semites were at all backward in acknowledging the 
power and greatness of the deity which resided in the luminary of 
night, Later theologians, it is true, only accorded to Sin the headship 
of the second’ triad of gods, the two other members of this trinity 
being Shamash (the sun) and Rimmon (the god of tempests and of 
thunder). But this grouping of deities was too much influencad by poli- 
tical considerations to serve as a witness to the relative position occupied 
by the gods in the earlier ages of the world. Uruk, a Chaldean 
town lying to the east of the Upper Euphrates, had risen to such pre- 
eminence among its sister cities, that its god Anu (the heavens) could 
not fail to secure for himself the foremost position in tae freshly - 
inaugurated system of triads. With him were associated Bel and Ea. 
Of the latter deity we shall have occasion to speak presently, but the 
position of Bel as second in the chief triad was no doubt also largely 
due to the commanding influence of his city, Nipur. The priests of 
Sin, however, held fast to their ancient faith in the supreme greatness 
of their god, and the following hymn, contained in vol. iv. of the 
“ Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia,” will show how high a flight 
their adoration of him could take: 

“ Lord, prince of the gods, who alone in heaven and earth is exalted . ., 
father Nannar, lord of the hosts of heaven—father Nannar, lord of Uru, 
prince of the gods . . . Lord, thy deity fills the far-off heavens, lixethe vast 
sea, with reverential fear! Master of the earth ... father, begotten of 
gods and men, who establishest for them dwellings and institutest for them 
that which is good. . . . Chief mighty, whose heart is great, god whom no 
one can name, whose limbs are steadfast, whose knees never bend... . In 
heaven, who is supreme? . . . As for thee, it is thou alone who art supreme! 
. . . As for thee, thy decree has called into being equity and jastice, and 
the people have promulgated thy law! . . . As for thee, thy decree, who can 
learn it, who can try conclusions with it?—O Lord, mighty in heaven, 
sovereign upon earth, among the gods thy brothers thou hast no rival,” * 

No surprise need be felt at the supreme position occupied by the 
moon-god among a certain number of primitive races of mən. The 
seat of his power was in a heavenly body which was observed to stand 
nearer to the earth than all the other shining orbs of the firmament. 
His influence on the earth and on man was, therefore, considered to 
be more marked and of a more intimate nature than even that of the 
sun. It was the moon, moreover, who was seen to gather around 
him the glorious hosts of stars on the weird vault of night, whilst the 
sun had to cross the heavens unattended, and therefore unserved. 
The mystic influence which the king of night exercised over the 


~ Quoted from the translation given in Maspero’s “Dawn of Civilisation,” pp. 654, 
55. - 
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imagination of man must have also tended more to religious con- 
templation than the brighter but less awe-inspiring light of busy day. 
The sun- god had, therefore, to wait a long time for a position of 
supremacy in the-pantheon of ancient Babylonia. The sun, which 
was seen to issue every morning “ from the darkness of night,” could 
in primitive times only be regarded of the offspring of the god of 


~ night, and the worship accorded to him could, therefore, only be 


secondary and subordinate. It was, in fact, not before the city of 
Babylou had risen to supreme pre- -eminence in ‘ancient Chaldea that 
Merodach (the god of the rising’ sun) became the chief deity on the 
banks of the Euphrates, and even then his priests had: to identify him 
with the god Bel in order to secure for him the position which they 
desired hin to occupy. But in the earlier ages of the world it: was 


- pob so, Sin (the moon) then always stood before Shamash: (the sun), 


and it was he who as “ prince and father of gods and men ” exercised 


, supreme sway over the destinies of heaven and earth. 


It is, moreover, pretty clear—and this, as will be seen later on, D. 
an important step in our'argument-—that there was in primitive times 
a cyc'e of ideas in which Sin, the moon-god, was identified with the 
mysterious deity who was worshipped under the name of`Ea. . On the- 
exact nature and functions of this great god much doubt has reigned 
hitherto, and to some. extent still reigns. Thus whilst Maspero, in 
company with the greater number of Asryriologists, calls him the god 
of “the terrestrial waters and primordial Ocean,” he is designated by 
Professor Hommel as the god of both “the earth and the sea.” His 
usual cuneiform symbol is generally taken to mean “ house of waters,” 
but Professor ,Sayce only deduces from it the, theory that Ea was 
originally the “ house-god.”"* The attributes that are assigned to the 
~god in different ancient inscriptions are indeed of a much-varied 
nature. On ‘a gem preserved at the British’ Museum he is called 
“the god of pure life,” another of his great characteristics is the 
quality of paramount wisdom and infinite knowledge, and Professor 
Sayce even committed himself to’ an amalgamation of his attributes 
with those of the mysterious being Oannes, partly man and partly . 
fish; who according to an ancient tradition was the means of bestowing 
the blessings of civilisation on the inhabitants of primitive Chaldwa. 

That Ea was not the god of the sea only follows from his Sumerian 
name Enki, which means.“ lord of the earth.” Assyriologists are also 
agreed that he was a god of very great power, and that his reign 
dates from immemorial antiquity. It has already been mentioned 
that later theologians only assigned to him the third place in the 
-chief triad of .gods, Anu and Bel occupying the first two positions ; 
but there om be no doubt that in spite of this artificial arrangement 
-“ Ea was,” in the words of Professor Maspero, “the most active and 
energetic member of the triad.” The fact is that “ Anu and. Bel, 

* « Tae Religion of tke Ancient Babylonians,” P 134. - 
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together with all living creatures,” had sprung from Ea, and it is quite 
certain that he, and not Anu, would have been made “ sovereign lord 
of all,” if political motives and “local vanity” had not proved too 
strong for the theologians of the day. But let us see whether the 
mystery that surrounds this great and awe-inspiring deity cannot 
to some extent be solved. The argument in proof of Ha’s occasional 
identification with Sin can be read in Professor Hommel’s work on 
the “ Ancient Hebrew Tradition.” He there rightly says that “ when, 
for instance, in the Journey of Ishtar to Hades we read— 


“Then went forth Shamash, before Sin his father wept he, 
Before Ea, the king, came "his tears,” — 

the so-called parallelismus membrorum, which is the guiding principle 
of all early Semitic poetry, at once suggests that Sin, the moon-god, 
and Ea, the earth-god, are interchangeable terms,” Another striking 
proof of this equation of deities is the fact that Merodach, the god of 
the rising sun, is, according to the genealogical system, the son of Ea. 
But we have already seen that the primitive races of Babylonia 
regarded the sun as the offspring of the moon. If, therefore, Merodach, 
the sun-god, is the son of Ea, the latter god must be taken to represent 
the moon, Merodach’s descent from Ea has puzzled no less an 
archeologist than Professor Sayce himself, but Professor Hommel’s 
‘equation removes all difficulty. The relationship of father and son 
which exists between Ea and Merodach is -entirely analogous, and 
even identical, with the same relationship between Sin and Shamash, 
the equation of Ea and Sin being quite as close as that of Merodach 
and Shamash. The two former are ultimately only different titles of the 
‘moon-god, just as the two latter are names of the sun-god. Other 
proofs of this equation are not wanting either. ‘ Ishtar,” says Pro-' 
fessor Hommel, “as sister and wife of Merodach, is the daughter of 
Ea, whilst in the epos, on the contrary, she is represented as daughter 
of Sin, who is thus assumed as the equivalent of Ea.” If to these 
‘arguments be added the fact that Sin was originally no less “the 
, begetter of gods and men” than Ha was the source “ whence gods 
and men had sprung,” it becomes quite clear that there is very good 
ground for supposing that Ea and Sin were in primitive times names 
of the same god, and that their differentiation and separation from 
each other is due to later periods in the history of Babylonia; though 
it must be remembered that in speaking of races whose history dates 
back to more than 4000 years B.C., even late times belong, from our 
-point of view, to the ages of hoar antiquity. 

Nor is the close connection that exists between Ea and the waters 
of the ocean a difficulty in the way of this identification. It is only 
too likely that the designation “house of waters” is due to the 
influence which the moon was observed to exercise over the tides; and 
as Eridu, the original seat of Ha, was in ancient times situated close 
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t ` 
_ to where the Euphrates emptied itself into the Persian Gulf, the 


aquatic character of the god is fully explained. In towns that lay 
farther inland the influence of the moon on the tides would, of course, 
remain unobserved, and the god would therefore in such places: be 


. called by other names. At Uru He thus bore the name of Nannar 


(the glorious), at Haran he was known as Sin _(the god of the thirty 
days of the month), and various other names of the god are found 
recorded on a tablet dealing with his worship in different places of 
Babylonia, . Nor must it be forgotten that the name Enzu, or “ lord 
of knowledge,” which is the Sumerian title of the moon-god, is quite 
as cee to Ea, who, as we have seen, possessed the eturionte of ' 
supreme wisdom and unlimited knowledge. 

A name of deity very similar in sound to that of Ea is As or Ya, 
The origin and functions of this god, whose worship appears to have 
been wide-spread in the regions of the Upper Euphrates and other 
parts of Western Asia, have so far not been made out, and a recent 
writer * has even declared that “this is a point which is never likely 
to be cleared up.” The suggestion made here is that this mysterious 
deity is none other'than Hat himself, and that the form Aa or Ya 


‘ merely represents a somewhat modified phonetic transcript of ‘the 


name borne by the god of Eridu, who, as has been shown, was, 
according to a primitive cycle of ideas, identical with Nannar of Urp 
and Sin of Haran. It would be very strange to stumble on ar 
admittedly far-spread name of a god whose attributes and origin are 
enveloped in eftire obscurity, especially considering the appreciable 
amount of information that has come to light concerning the other , 


* great gods of antiquity. This difficulty would be obviated by, the 


identification of Aa with Ea. We have suggested that the former 
name might be merely a phonetic transcript of the latter. But it 
ought to be borne in mind that the cuneiform symbol for Aa also 
denotes water, and that it enters largely into combinations of signs 
bearing the meaning of “ rain,” “ sea,” “river,” and the like. Ha, as 
we have suggested, was the god of the sea because he was the deity 
who from his seat in the shining orb of the moon controlled the 
movement of the tides. It would, therefore, be quite natural to 
designate the god by the simple symbol of Aa, “ water”; and the 
phonetic similarity between Aa and Ea might be considered as an 
additional reason for the adoption of the sign in various parts of the 


‘ ancient world. A fresh point to be noticed is that. a number of other 


gods were in later times identified with Aa or Ya. This was, done 
by way of extolling the greatness and dignity of the various deities i in 
question. But it is clear that only identification with the, highest 
kind of divinity could be considered to convey the compliment that 
‘was intended, It follows, therefore, that Aa must have been. a. god 


>* Prof. Hommel, “ Ancient Hebrew Tradition,” p. 116. = { 
+ The Greek form of the name was, in fact, tabs J. p3 
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of supreme magnitude in the ancient pantheon of Babylonia and 
Assyria, and it will be admitted that in Ea a god is found who 
answers admirably to all the requirements of the case. Aa or Ya is, 
in fact, often treated as “the god,” and not merely as one deity out 
of many. When, for instance, it is said that Assur is Aa, that Bel 
is Aa, or even that Shamash (the sun) is Aa, the idea conveyed is 
that Assur, Bel, or Shamash, as the case may be, are to be identified 
with him who is the god par excellence. But the one deity* of 
primitive Chaldeea who was likely to attain this supreme position—side 
by side, it is true, with Merodach of Babylon t—was the great and 
ancient god who was enthroned in Eridu, the cradle of civilisation, 
and probably of man himself. These considerations must be allowed 
‘to establish at least a strong probability in favour of the suggestion 
that Aa or Ya is indeed Ha himself, who thus gradually gained the 
exalted appellation which devotees of other gods liked to apply to~ 
their own special deities. It must be owned that definite proof of 
this identification is yet wanting; but if the following remarks on- 
the original identity of Abraham’s god with Ha-Sin be correct, the 
reasonableness and cogency of this part of our theory will be easily 
seen. 

This brings is to the central part of our subject, for the question . 
must now be answered what grounds there are for -the identification 


' of the god of the early Hebrews with Ha-Sin, the great god of Fridu, . 


Uru, and Haran. The reasons to be adduced are indeed of a suff- 
ciently varied nature to make up a strong chain of evidences. ‘There 
is first of all the very prominent position which the mountain sacred- 
to the moon-god, namely Sinai, occupies in the religion of the 


Hebrews. The importance assigned by the Israelites to this famous . 


seat of the god of Uru and Haran was so great that its supreme- 
religious significance has indelibly impressed itself on almost every 
book of the Hebrew Bible. The great event from which all subse- 
quent references to Sinai take their rise is, of course, the giving of” 
the Law; but a reasonable explanation ought to be forthcoming why 
it was on this mountain that Yahweh elected to manifest himself to 
his people. The answer which most readily suggests itself is that 
Sinai was indeed sacred to the god whom Moses taught the Israelites 
to worship under the name of Yahweh (the Existing One). It is 
true that the Law given from Sinai embodies a far more spiritual idea 
of the deity than was contained in the theological conception of Sin. 
The prohibition of making any graven image points to a stage in 
which the original cosmic notion was superseded by a more meta- 
physical idea of god. The name Yahweh (lengthened, as archzologists 
rightly think, from Aa or Ya) also indicates a divine abstraction 


* Anu, as has been shown, owed his position at the head of the chief triad of gods ta 
a political accident. . i 
t See T. G. Pinches,“ The Religious Ideas of: the Babylonians,” pp. 8-11, 
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rather than a visible object in the sky. The theological and ethical 
advance inaugurated by Moses was, in fact, so great that the religion 
taught by him may almost be called an entirely new one. But the 
fact of Sinai being selected for the great theophany of the Pentateuch 
is none the less of the utmost significance. “ Your god,” so the 
people were taught, “is indeed according to your ancient tradition 
the deity who has chosen Sinei as his special abode; he is the god 
who was known to your father Abraham by the name of Shaddai or 
Shadu (rock or mountain, one of the attributes of Sin); but he is in 
reality the bearer of even a greater name than either Sin, Nannar, or 
Shadu. It is true that he presides over the wonderful influences 
which the moon exercises over the earth and the sea; he is ‘the 
measure of time; he determines the months, and leads the course of. 
the years, and the entire life of mankind and of great cities depends ’* 
upon his movements across the vaulted heavens; he is also ‘the lord 
of hosts,’ the god at whose appearing myriads of stars shine out in 
attendance upon him; but he is at the same time much greater than 
has hitherto been thought, for he is the absolutely Existing One, he 
is the god who in himself sums up all being and all life; he alone it 
is who of necessity exists, whilst all else only owns an existence that 
is dependent upon his,” = 

This is the only theory which offers an adequate explanation of the 
two streams of religious thought which are blended in the tradition of 
Sinai. There was, on the one hand, the worship of Sin which the 
popular belief connected with the mountain called after his name, and 
we are, on the other hand, brought face to face on the same mountain 
with the purer and more refined conception which Moses was striving 
to bring near to the consciousness of his people. The only practical 
way of teaching the Israelites to appreciate the truer and greater 
doctrine was to declare that Yahweh himself was the god who was 
worshipped on Sinai, at Uru, and at Haran, but that his unique 
greatness even transcended all their former knowledge and belief 
concerning him. 

The reader will now be in a position to appreciate the argument 
from the divine names foreshadowed in the preceding pages. For it 
is clear that if Yahweh or Ya was originally identical with Sin, the 
rest becomes almost a matter of mathematical demonstration. It has 
been shown that Sin was, according to a primitive cycle of ideas, the 
same as Es; but if Ya.was none other than Sin, Ea and Ya also 
form an undoubted equation. The argument, therefore which we 
were able to derive from Yahweh’s manifestation on Sinai is thus 
shown to be of even more extensive force than appeared at the outset. 
It helps to confirm a theory which could at first only be advanced 
with hesitation and some degree of doubt, and one is thus enabled to 
continue the argument with greater confidence and assurance. 

+ * Bee Maspero, “ Dawn of Civilisation,” p. 646.. 
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If from the theophany of Sinai we go backwards to the history of 
Abraham, we are struck by another important consideration. If 
Abraham, on leaving Ur of the Chaldees, had migrated to a place 
where Sin was not accorded supreme worship, one might have had a 
right to suppose that his migration was partly due to antagonism on 
his part towards the god of his native city; but the fact is that the 
place at which he is recorded to have made his first great halt and 
lengthened stay was none other than Haran, a city in which the 
moon-god reigned as supreme as in Uru itself. In departing from 
Ur of the Chaldees, he therefore by no means intended to sever him- 
self from the domain and influence of Sin, but rather sought the 
shelter of his abode elsewhere. It is, in fact, quite possible that the 
patriarch’s departure from the city of his birth was caused by reasons 
quite the reverse of personal antagonism to Nannar-Sin. During the 
vicissitudes which various Chaldean cities appear to have undergone 
in the time of Abraham,” one conqueror or another might have tried 
to set up his own chief god at Uru in place of Nannar (ths shining 
disk of the moon), and the emigration of Abraham may have been 
one of the results of the ensuing politico-religions complications. 
But be this as it may, no one can doubt the significance of the fact that 
Abraham only left Uru to settle, for a time at any rate, af Haran, a 
city where he could attach himself securely to the worship of the god 
of his fathers. 

In the light of what has been said it is also likely that the very 
name of the patriarch (Abiramu—i.e., my father is high) points to the 
same ancient cult of the moon-god. “ My father and ruler is the 
exalted one,” namely, he who from the vaulted firmament above 
controls not only the shining hosts of heaven, but also the earth and 
the sea below. It furthermore appears reasonable to suppose that the 
“Hl Elyon” (i.e, the exalted, or most high, god) to whose priest 
Melchizedek Abraham offered the tenth part of all his conquered 
spoil, was also identical with the high luminary deity of night to 
whom Abraham’s own name seems to contain so marked an allusion. 
It is, on the face of it, very unlikely that Abraham should have 
offered tithes to the priest: of any god except his own; bat if the 
attribute “most high” be taken to refer to the god of Uru and 
Haran himself, the patriarch’s relation to Melchizedek falls in admir- 
ably with his known unswerving devotion to his god in all the 
vicissitudes of his career. 

But Sin is not the only name by which the god entered into. 
relations with early Biblical personages. In some of the Babylonian 
legends we find the name Ha where in the corresponding texts of 
Genesis Yahweh is used, thus showing on independent testimony that 
the latter divine name must answer to the former. The most 
important case in point is supplied by the narrative of the flood. 


* See ch. v. in Hommel’s “ Ancient Hebrew Tradition.” 
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` Noah (i.e. rest) is on all hands acknowledged to be identical with 
Sit- -Napishti (i.e. rescue of life) of the Babylonian story as related in. 
the eleventh canto of the Nimrod epos, The similarity of the two 
accounts extends not only to the facts narrated, but even to the very 
language used. In both does the divine voice eens minute directions 
as to the dimensions of the ark or ship that is to be built; in both is 
the flood stated to have begun on the seventh day after the issue of 
these directions; in each account the dove sent out by the occupants 
of the ark flies hither and thither without finding a resting-place for’ 
the sole of her foot. When the flood is over, the sweet-smelling 
savour of the offerings which ascends to heaven serves to propitiate 
the god of Noah no less than the diverse deities of the Babylonian 
epos, and in each case the ‘whole narrative closes with a divine 
blessing on rescued man. 

There are, of course, many differences between the two accounts. 
The dimensions of Noah’s ark diverge widely from those of Sit- 
Napishti’s vessel; the birds sent forth by the latter were a dove, a 
swallow, and lastly a raven, whereas in the Biblical account the raven 
is sent out first, and then, for three consecutive times, the dove; the 
mountain on which the ark rested is only vaguely described in the 
Bible as belonging to the mountains of Ararat, whilst the epos 
‘Specifies it as Mount Nisir (i.c., rescue). It is furthermore evident 
that the Babylonian story was written, or redacted, under the influ- 
-ence of priests who gave to Anu and Bel higher rank than to Ka; 
and it ought also to be remarked that the Biblical account is stripped 
-of the larger amount of phantastic legend which lends a special 
‘character to the epos. The two narratives are, however, in all 
essentials absolutely the same; but the, feature which has the most 
important bearing on our present inquiry is this: that the. god who 
‘befriends Sit-Napishti and’saves him from destruction is Ea (= Sin) 
who thus clearly answers to Yahweh (originally Ya), by whose divine 
-forethought the Noah of the Bible was rescued from ruin. 

Nor is this all. The closest analogy to the history of Adam that 
‘has yet been found among the legends of ancient Babylonia is that 
of Adapa, the hero of the story bearing his name. The details of the 
highly fanciful narrative are, it is true, very far from presenting as 
close a parallel to the Biblical account as the story of Sit-Napishti. 
But the points of likeness are sufficiently striking to justify the 
assumption of a common origin. Besides the similarity of the name, 
‘there are the following points to be noticed. Adapa, like Adam, is 
“the son of a god, without being divine himself; each of them is 
represented as the progenitor of the human race; and the tree of life 
_which plays so important a part in the history of Adam finds a 
parallel in the ‘‘food of life” of the Babylonian story. The command 
s Eat not!” is given in both, though the incident of the food and 
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drink of the Adapa legend exhibits a purport which differs entirely 
from the motives which underlie the Biblical narrative. But what 
interests us most in this place is that the god and father of Adapa, 
with whom, though mortal; he is privileged to hold familiar converse, 
is again Ea (= Sin), who thus occupies in the legend the place 
assigned to Yahweh in the corresponding Biblical story of Adam. 

The second chapter of Genesis, like several other sections of the 
book, bears indeed unmistakable marks of affinity with the Ha legends 
of the inscriptions. After having read the latter, one cannot but feel 
that the influence and energy of the god of Erida is brooding over 
some of the earlier narratives in the Bible. The opening chapter of 
Genesis, on the other hand, which the critics rightly assign to the 
latest document of the Hexateuch, namely, the Priests’ Code, studiously 
avoids the name of Yahweh, and eliminates much else that was 
calculated to draw the reader's attention to the rôle played by Ha in 
the earliest stages of the world’s history. The same chapter preserves, 
however, one feature which strongly reminds one of the personality 
of.the same god under the name Sin. Among all the likenesses of 
gods which Babylonian and Assyrian art hes perpetuated for us, there 
is none which looks so thoroughly and so simply human * as that of 
Sin, the moon-god; and it is impossible not to think of this striking 
resemblance when reading in the first chapter of Genesis that man 
was created in God’s own image and likeness, This is merely one 
other incidental testimony to the correctness of the preceding demon- 
stration. The more one ponders on the subject the clearer and 
stronger becomes the evidence in favour of the theory which I have 
been trying to establish, and one feels more and more certain that 
the conclusion arrived at is a perfectly safe and assured one. 

But if this be so, if Ea-Sin is to be regarded as the real origin of 
the ancient Hebrew Yahweh cult, the question might be asked whether 
one is able to point to any religious rite of the later Hebrews that 
exhibits traces of such an origin. Primitive theological ideas and, 
institutions, it will rightly be said, are apt to leave some sort of impress 
onthe later beliefs and observances of a people, and analogy requires 
that, like reminiscences should also be shown to exist in the present 
case. To this demand I am able to give full and definite satisfaction. 
The Jews of the present day indeed observe a religious rite which very 
atrongly reminds one of the moon-cult from which their wonderfully 
pure monotheistic religion originally sprang. At an early date after 
the appearing of the new moon, or as soon as the renewed crescent is 
visible with sufficient clearness, the Hebrew prayer-book enjoins on 
the Israelites to assemble for a religious service in the open, and the 
ritual which is then observed amounts, to say the least of it, to a 


* See Plate civ. in the Oxford “Bible Illustrations”; also Maspero, “Dawn of 
Civilisation,” p. 655. 
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devout and joyous salutation of the new-born.luminary of night. The 
benedictions, psalms, prayers, and versicles recited are, of course, suck 
as could not give direct offence to the higher and purer religious con- 
sciousness of Mosaic and transcendental Judaism; but the mytho- 
logical significance of the rite in question is none the less clear and 
unmistakable. I need not quote any phrases from a religious service 
which is open to all, nor is it necessary to enlarge in this place on the 
Rabbinic legend concerning the original great splendour of the moon. 
It will be sufficient to mention one dictum of the Rabbis which, 
by its remarkable wording, seems to carry us back to the devout wor- 
ship of Nannar-Sin at Uru and Haran. “He who at the proper 
time,” so goes the saying, “pronounces the benediction on the new 
moon is as one who welcomes the very presence of the Shechinah, or 
Divine Glory.” No language can be clearer and stronger than this, 
and no argument could offer more conclusive additional evidence in 
favour of my present contenticn. 

The march which early theological evolution took in Western A 
is shown by the results of the foregoing investigation to have been, as 
follows: There was first a primeval form of faith, consisting in the 
worship of the supreme god Ea, at the very cradle of civilisation— 
namely, Eridu, lying close to the epot where the Euphrates originally 
joined the Persian Gulf. It was partly through divine emanations ov 
procreation, and partly by means of' turning the different names of the- 
same god into designations of separate deities, that a far-branched 
` polytheistic system soon developed itself out of the original faith of 
. Eridu. One family of the human race, however, remained faithful to. 
Ea, worshipping the god under the name of Nannar at Uru,. and: 
under that of Sin at Haran. But there were—apart from frequent. 
lapses into polytheism—two classes of worshippers among the faithful 
adherents of the god. The higher conception was a strictly mono-- 
theistic one, holding to the belief that Ea or Ya, and later Yahweh, 
was the only god, there being none other beside him. ‘This conception 
also became in the course of time more and more idealised, and was- 
continually gaining in ethical depth and purity, The less exalted: 
form of faith was henotheistic. Yahweh was in this view not indeed: 
the only’ god in existence, but he was the only god for the Hebrews to 
worship. Fora long time henotheism and monotheism existed not only 
by the side of each other, but also-in close proximity to a more or less 
rampant and gross form of polytheism. The purer and greater faith, 
however, gradually gained the upper hand; and it is this higher and 
nobler doctrine that has been transmitted through the people of the 
Hebrews to the most civilised and most powerful races of the modern 
world. i l 
G, MARGOLIOUTH., 


THE DREYFUS CASE: 


A STUDY OF FRENCH OPINION. 


HE confession and suicide of Colonel Henry have opened a new 
phase of the Dreyfus case, and hastened the development of 
this long drama, They have settled the undecided who had not yet 
got so far as to take one side or the other; they have excited the 
most agonising doubts in those minds which had refused to go into 
the question ; they have roused the feelings of the crowd who had up 
to this time ignored the whole matter as a “ bourgeois discussion”; , 
they have thrown a dry light upon the slight intelligence and 
enormous prejudices of M. Cavaignac, who, though he raged against 
Dreyfus, failed to get the lead of a military party ; they have driven 
the honest but timid M. Brisson to break with a colleague who was 
becoming too compromising, and to take the lead in favour of 
‘revision. It was in vain that the new Minister of War, General 
Zurlinden, tried to oppose this measure; in vain that he was, 
apparently, supported by the President of the Republic, whose line 
has not been very clear; in vain that he tried, by the sacrifice of 
Colonel du Paty de Clam, to satisfy the friends of legality and justice. 
M. Brisson ended by listening to the rising voice of public opinion ; 
and he was backed by most of his civilian colleagues, and especially by 
M. Léon Bourgeois, who is not the man to risk a popularity which 
he has always wisely. kept up, just to please the General Staff. The 
Prime Minister has parted with General Zurlinden, as he parted with 

General Cavaignac, and the revision of the trial of 1894 is in principle 
decided on. 

- Justice, nevertheless, has not yet won the day. Not one of the 
foes of Dreyfus has laid down his arms. They will certainly try the 
chances of a desperate battle. They will stop at nothing if they can 
only terrify the public anew, rouse suspicion against those who are 
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working for justice and light, and again’ prevent the trial from taking 
its course in public, But, in all probability, this final effort will not 
postpone by a single day the rehabilitation of the innocent prisoner, 
and the punishment of the miserable men who have perpetrated the 
greatest crime of the age. Before long most Frenchmen will be 
“ Revisionists,” will pretend that they have always been so; and, in 
the rush of enthusiasm, men will be unable to make out why it has 
been so hard to procure the revision of an unjust and illegal trial. 

Let us not wait for the end of this dreadful crisis before trying to 
understand it. This is the moment to study, from close at hand, and 
before they have had time to subside, the passions which have been 
at war for eleven months in France. For nearly a year Frenchmen 
have been suspecting each other of every kind of crime, of conspiring 
against justice and freedom, or of betraying the country. But what 
is it that has caused a particular man to take the one side or the 
other? Is it mere chance which has arranged them in hostile 
parties? Or is it that in truth each man in choosing his side has 
been largely influenced by motives of which he was very dimly 
conscious, but which spring from a whole group of causes, ea, 
intellectual, moral, and even religious ? 


I. 


We must first put aside those families which have any aois relations 

" with the Army. Nine times out of ten, a man who is a near rela- 

tive of an officer has held, and still holds, Scheurer-Kestner, Reinach, 

Zola and all those who have taken in’ hand the restoration of Dreyfus 

to be bad Frenchmen For him it is a question of the honour of the 
Army, not of the innocence or guilt of a particular person. 

Grant that the court-martial which condemned Dreyfus was 
‘deceived ; beyond the fact that there is no dishonour in acknowledging 
and making reparation for a mistake, the members of a court-martial 
do not represent the entire Army. Probably General Mercier, in 1894, 
took an unfortunate course; but is General Mercier the incarnation of ` 
the French Army? He might be accused of prevarication without 
touching the Army in general. It is now manifest that the villain of 
this drama was M. du Paty de Clam, and that this officer, with Henry 
for accomplice, has shrunk from no artifice, however fraudulent, in 
order to carry ont bis project. If we admit that Du Paty de Clam is 
strange being in whom folly and wickedness are combined in bewil- 
dering proportions, still the French Army is not bound up with this 
monster. Put things at their worst: suppose General Boisdeffre and 
the General Staff have a terrible day of judgment before them, is the 
‘French Army responsible for the doings of half-a-dozen officers who, 
through stupidity, folly, or fanaticism have committed a blunder or 
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even acrime? If these men are really guilty, it is a service to the 
_ Army to expose them. But instead of recognising it as a service, the 
Army cries, out that it is attacked and insulted, and those who are 
allied with it repeat the absurd cry. Is there not a mystery here ? 

We are aware that esprit de corps can sometimes produce results 
of this kind. In this case esprit de corps has been intensified by the 
special life which French officers lead, by their camaraderie, by the 
uniform which keeps them apart from the mass of the nation. How- 
ever, the phenomenon we have to treat here is out of all proportion to 
those with which one is tempted to compare it. . In fact, it is not so 
much esprit de corps as esprit de caste, 

But is it fair to speak of “ caste” in a country in which so many 

social barriers have been broken down by the Revolution, where it is 
said that every soldier carries a marshal’s baton in his knapsack ? Tt 
has occurred to M, Urbain Gohier. to compare the presant French 
Army List with that of the “ Army'of Condé,” that is cf the aris- 
tocracy who emigrated in 1791 and 1792 and fought in the ranks of 
the Allies. His task is not yet complete. But he has already 
brought to light the fact that more than a thousand names, borne by 
several thousand officers, are identical in the armies of Condé and in 
the French Army of to-day. The same families who, under the ancient 
régime, were in possession of the higher military grades, and who 
carried arms against France in the days of the Revolution, still hold 
the superior commands. Only yesterday the Chief of the General 
Staff was M. Le Mouton de Boisdeffre, whose grandfather and great 
uncles were captains in the Army of the Emigrés. The name of the 
head of the first division of the General Staff is M. de Curiéres de 
Castelnau; his ancestors rendered distinguished service against the 
soldiers of the Revolution. When followed out in detail, this inquiry 
yields astounding results, 
_ Nor are these results a matter of indifference. It is the old 
nobility which recovered possession of the higher grades of the 
service ; and consequently the bond which exists among the officers 
is a far stronger thing than the mere professional tie which unites 
officers of a humbler class. It is a caste union. He who attacks 
one attacks all. Whoever offends one offends the whole class. M. 
du Paty de Clam is nearly related, by second marriage, to the 
Barons of Nan du Champlouis, to the Duc d'Ursel, and to the 
a@’Harcourts, De Muns, and La Ferronnays. Does any one imagine 
that the old aristocracy will permit a forger so closely related to them 
to be punished? It was the General Staff, which at the first demand for 
revision, cried out: “It is an attack on the Army!” It was a 
supreme example of the ability of a coterie to identify itself with the 
national Army. 

In a little the rest of the officers cathe to believe in this silly cry. 
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It is not for nothing that an army has a host of nobles at its head: 
The nobility infuse into it much of their own spirit, ` Some officers 
of lower position, in order to be recognised by their comrades, gradually 
‘and without perceiving it, take on the same tone and give an aristo< 
cratic turn to their names. M. Panffin de Saint-Morel, who was 
the bearer of the communications of the General Staff to M. Henri 
Rochefort, M. Besson d’Ormescheville, who concocted the celebrated 
indictment against Dreyfus, are no more noble than a plain coal-, 
dealer. These sons of plebeians have come to consider themselves 
as a separate race, they accept a disgraceful position and espouse the 
cause of the nobles who despise them. 

The General Staff, again, were very busy. Their agents spread it 
everywhere that the case against Dreyfus was overwhelming, that 
there were a thousand proofs of his guilt. Why should not: officers 
accept without examination what other officers affirmed on their 
honour? Even these men, in their turn, had not seen the evidence ; 
they. had the facts from certain comrades who were in the secrets of 


. _ the Intelligence Department; but why should they not believe on 


their word officers who must be well informed and. whom they could 
not suspect of falsehood? These rumours, skilfully propagated, 
_ spread to the remotest provinces, and reached the most distant regi- 
ments. They were circulated from the top to the bottom of the 
military hierarchy. That is why we have heard so many officers 
allude, in mysterious and appalling terms, to the terrible documents, 
whose production would be a knock-down blow to the Syndicate. 
This conviction naturally spread from the officers to their families, 
No doubt, there were honourable exceptions, One man, the editor 
of a great Review, is the brother of a member of the General Staff. 
_ For several months, rather than violate his conscience and support 
the great Army chiefs, he never even met his brother, who was very 
indignant against all civilians who interfered with Army affairs. 
Another, a professor at the École des Hautes Études, was in the same 
‘melancholy position. But these were independent spirits, accustomed _ 
to think for themselves. How many men in civil life have we not 
seen share in the prejudices and approve all the violent doings of the’ 
officers, simply because amongst their relatives there were men who 
wore uniform ? 
‘The knock-down blow, so often threatened, was delivered on 
July 7. M. Cavaignac believed it would crush the Syndicate. But 
it was Colonel Henry who died of it, on September 1. Another thing 
perhaps: has also been struck down, if ‘not killed: it is the blind 
confidence of many an officer in the honesty and insight of. the men 
who direct the Intelligence Office,‘ But military men are not free te 
express their private opinions. We shall never know. what has been 
the effect on them of Henry’s confession and suicide. No doubt: 
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there are men who glorify the forger and try to make out that he 
sacrificed his honour to his patriotism and the interests of the Army. 
But many officers must witness with pain such an apology for crime. 
They keep silence because they fear the vengeance of the camarilla 
which holds supreme power and to which they must look for advance- 
ment. A distressing doubt is gnawing at their heart: it will grow 
more painful as light is shed on the case, And on the day when 
the Dreyfus trial is revised the conscience of these officers, honest 
but condemned to silence, will be relieved of a terrible burden. And 
when that time comes, the Government of the French Republic will 
do well to inquire seriously in what hands lie the destinies of the 
national Army. 


I. 


After all, it is only a minority who have family ties with the 
“military caste.” If at the bottom of this Dreyfus affair there were 
nothing but the caste spirit, it would have been settled long ago, 
But it has let loose many other passions, and especially religious 
passions. 

It is an undoubted fact that this miserable case has caused schism in 
all groups of Frenchmen. The Moderate -Republicans are no more 
agreed amongst themselves than the Radicals or the Socialisis, The 
Protestants are no more at one than the Freethinkers. But it is not 
less certain that one group has remained unanimous; it consists of 
those who are decided Catholics. Among them there is no divergence 
of opinion, no doubt, no hesitation. Everyone maintains that Dreyfus 
is certainly guilty and that his defenders are canaille. 

Whence comes this unanimity of the Clericals? In the first place 
it is due to the influence of the Press. There is not a single Catholic 
journal which has not opposed revision. All have denounced with 
the same conviction—or apparent conviction—the manœuvres of that 
mysterious Syndicate which, as they said, was plotting the glorification 
of traitors and the ruin of France. All spoke, and still speak—as if 

‘they had actually seen them—of the “authentic and numberless 
documents which prove the guilt of Dreyfus.” All pass over in 
silence the statements, the arguments, and the facts put forward by 
the defenders of the prisoner of the Ile du Diable. Some of these. 
journals are not afraid to apologise for Henry. I doubt whether.a 
casuist has ever more openly avowed the Jesuit maxim, “ The end 
justifies the means.” Read what M. Charles Maurras has had the 
hardihood to say in the Gazette de France. If we are to believe him, 
Henry was a 


“man of high honour. He consented, with death in his soul, to deceive, 
for the public good, the chiefs whom he loved and whose entire confidence 
he enjoyed, M. de Boisdeffre, M. Gonse, perhaps others. Intellectual-and 
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moral scrupulousness could hardly, for such an object, be carried further’ 

Did he feel no qualm of conscience? I think, indeed, that he was 
bound to hesitate, If he went too far, it was because, as he®himself said, 
conscience in no way reproached him. Jt had nothing to “reproach him. 


with. 
: fe 


How can the readérs of all this escape being misled? A man fed 
on sophistical stuff of this kind cannot see straight. It is true that 
_ this unanimity of the clerical Press requires: itself to be explained: 
But the solution of this' new problem is simple. All-these journalists 
marched, and are still ‘marching, at the word of command of their 
superiors. Te os 
For long years past the Church in France has ven striving to get 
its hand upon the Army.- The reasons for this attempt are not dificult 
to grasp. The Church is always haunted by the dream of the religious 
unity of the country. Strictly speaking, she would consent to grant 
to Protestants, Jews, and Freethinkers the right to exist. But she 
never forgives them for aspiring to public office; to her this appears 
like spoiling her of a benefit which belongs only to: her faithful . 
children. Now, both the Army and the Navy, owing to special 
circumstances, have hitherto been very Catholic. They must remain 
so. By the-will of the democracy all Frenchmen are to be soldiers ; 
by the will of the Church, Catholics only: are to ale the chief 
commands, 
This is not all. ‘The Church is far-seeing. She knows that history 
has before now.seen extraordinary reactions of opinion, that strange 
winds of folly sometimes sweep over the nations, and that a fighting 
Clericalism will perchance find an opportunity of giving effect to its pre- 
tensions. She would bein a position, when that day shall come, to 
reckon on the use of force. Hence the flatteries lavished on the Army in 
season and out of-season. Hence the zeal for pronouncing: the decisions 
of a court-martial final, Those men in laced coats, who are caressed 
in word and deed; are to be trained into obedient instruments. On 
August 15 last:a, patriotic ceremony took place at Mars-la-Tour, 
M. Turinaz, Bishop: of Nancy, made a speech, He went out of his 
way to attack “thosé miserable people who have been gathering up 
mud to throw at the. Army—to throw in the face. of their Mother, 
France. -(Cries of “ Down with the traitors; down with the Jews.”) 
I am astonished: and pained,” he went on, “‘to see these misguided | 
‘men hurl insults at France, at her Army,.and her flag.. Do not these 
unhappy men. hear the shouts. of joy which greet’ them from abroad? 
These acclamations will be their, everlasting: punishment, their’ ever- 
. lasting disgrace.” (Louder cries of “ Down with the Jews.”) And 
the officers congratulated the bishop on his patriotic language. £ 
` It is no caļumny to accuse the Clerical party of meditating a 
military aig against civil society. _ One of their ‘most accredited. ^ 
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organs, La Verité, has insolently given the reason why M. Cavaignac 
did not possess its confidence, It was: ; 


Because this Minister of War was held back, hindered, entangled and 
tied by his colleagues ; he had not energy, at the decisive moment, tio break 
his fetters and take the responsibility of a bold stroke which would be 
_ called a coup @étut; he was afraid of his own power, of the effect and 
consequences of his own acts, and their.recoil upon his own future and that 
of his party, and would run away from his own shadow, preferring the- 
certainty of a fixed position of power and influence to the uncertainty and 
danger of a dictatorship.” : 


en ER : 

These almost incredible words were written on the day that 
M. Cavaignac resigned. They put in a strong light what it was that 
some of the Clericals were bold enough to hope for. 

The Church has yet another reason for standing by the General 
Staff in its troubles. In order to get her hand on the Army, she has 
had to man it with her own creatures, The schools managed by the 
religious orders get as many as possible of their pupils into the 
military colleges. The Dominicans’ and the Jesuits are very skilful 
in preparing young men forthe entrance examinations. The Genera 
Staff is entirely made up of officers who are devoted to the Church. 
One of the first results of the revision of the Dreyfus trial would be 
to reveal the sinister part which Clericalism has played in the whole 
affair, and so, to call public attention to the encroachments of Clericalism 
upon the Army. 

Is anything further wanted to explain the rage of the Catholic 
press against all who raise their voice in favour of justice? That 
press knows well what interests it has to serve. And led by 
these lying shepherds, the Catholic populace follow like a flock of 
sheep. ; 


1. 


Time was when the mere sight of this alliance between the sword 
and the holy water brush would have been enough to make the 
French instantly declare for revision. But now the General Staff 
and the Church were aided by a crowd of unexpected allies; and it 
was this coalition which gave force to the party opposed to the 
discovery of the truth. . 

We must not forget that most Frenchmen receive a Catholic 
education. Afterwards they more or less get rid of the dogmas 
taught to them. But, while they cease to repeat the formule of the 
Church, they retain a peculiar bent of mind. Education does not 
consist simply in teaching certain ideas which may be dropped at a 
later period; it consists above all in forming the mind and impressing 
on it an indelible stamp, And many a man who considers himself 2. 
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fierce anti-clerical reasons about the Dreyfus case like a docile son 
of the Church. 
Catholic education gives hardly any development to the individual 
` gonscience. It objects to the free exercise of the reason as the great 
cause of heresies; it denounces the pride of man which refuses 
submissively to bow to authority; it urges the faithful to consult a 
confessor in all cases of difficulty. The man who has passed through ` 
this training may renounce dogma, but he has never acquired the 
habit of taking serious decisions, or initiating difficult matters. He 
always wants: to discover some authority. In many cases the ' 
authority which he follows is the fashion, the prevailing sentiment, , 
the. opinion of officials. The very language he holds:is like that, of 
the meek believer, who, if you propose to him to’ go into any 
theological . question, hastens to reply that he is not competent. 
“There are,” he says, “men specially devoted to the study of these 
problems; it is for them to decide what I am -to believe.” The 
Freethinker, who innocently assumes that title, but whose earliest. 
education: has taught him to dread moral action, expresses himself 
much in the same way. :“The Heads of the State,” he would, say, 
“tare where they are for the very purpose of knowing the truth. 
‘What will become of us, if simple citizens set ont to examine 
everything? It is the business of the Ministry to tell me what to 
believe. They say Dreyfus is guilty. Their word is enough for me, and 
I don’t want to look at anything that would disturb my confidence.” 
Ask a man like that whether he believes in the infallibility of courts- . 
martial, and he will answer No! But a few weeks ago he answered 
as the Ultramontanes do who defend the infallibility of the Pope. The 
Doctors of the Church do not try to prove his infallibility; they 
assume it for empirical reasons. If every one went by his own con- 
Victions in religion we should have moral anarchy, and moral anarchy 
isthe destruction of all human society: Therefore there must be some 
_- doctrinal authority, and that authority must be absolute ; itis useless if 
its judgments are open to dispute. In order to be sovereign it must 
he proclaimed to be above all possibility of mistake. This is how the 
theologian speaks. ‘Pat the General Staff in place of the Pope in this 
course of reasoning. The safety of society demands that the authority 
of the Army chiefs should be strong; in order to be strong it must be 
above discussion ; in order to be above discussion it must be infallible. 
' So that independently of all belief in Catholic dogma there is such a 
thing as the clerical spirit, and it is that spirit which carries away so 
many who call themselves Freethinkers into the superstition of the 
chose jugée, and makes them bow down to a few soldiers. 
But, you will say, is it possible that among these Freethinkers there 
are not many who have a suspicion ‘of the truth; many who have 
' been .haunted by the torturing thought, “If, by chance, Dreyfus be, 
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` after all, innocent”? Certainly. Many of those who have fought against 
revision, and who now unhesitatingly accept it, have always doubted, 
and more than doubted, the legality and justice of the judgment of 
1894, But it is just here that Catholic education produces its worst 
results, 

The essential’ thing—so teaches the Church—is to secure the glory 
of God, to forward the triumph of His Church, to save the world at 
any price. Woe to those who run the risk of injuring these sacred 
interests. Let them perish, if necessary. A horrible doctrine this, 
which preaches contempt for human personality. It is not for 
nothing that it enters the young soul and shapes its thought. That 
soul will one day reject the creed which it has learned. Bat it has 
acquired a terrible bent which it cannot get rid of, Instead of the 
glory of God it takes the honour ofthe nation; instead of the triumph 
of the Church, the triumph of that which represents the national 
honour ; instead of the religious salvation of mankind, the national 
welfare of the people. And on the first opportunity it will avow this 
creed: “ It is better worth while to leave an innocent man in the 
hulks than to imperil the sacred interests of the country.” As if 
the highest interest of the country were not reverence for justice! 

The French Government has just decided on revision. It has 
come to that resolution under pressure of circumstances. But why 
have the men who compose it delayed so long? Why did they not, 
before they came into power, speak up for legality and for justice ? 
It was because they were preoccupied in calculating the utility or the 
dangers of revision. Instead of asking whether this step was just 
or not, they considered what effect it might have upon the interests 
of persons necessary to their party, upon the interests of their party 
which they confounded with the future of France. In the article 
from which I have already quoted, M. Charles Maurras said that 
those journalists who had not the courage to praise the proceedings 
of Colonel Henry were “ held back by the scruples of our wretched, 
half-Protestant education.” The real truth is that the cause of 
revision has so far found its most formidable obstacle in the Catholic 
system of education. ` t 


IV. 


If even Republicans, if persons who consider themselves Democrats 
have allowed themselves to abdicate their manhood in this style, it 
is easy to conceive the attitude of the majority of Conservatives. I 
call by this name, first, those who lament the fall of old systems— 
Royalists and Bonapartists, and secondly, those who accept the 
Republican form of government, but dread the progress of Demo- 
cracy. j 
The line taken by the former is just what might be expected. For 
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twenty-eight years they have been, saying that the Democracy cannot 
‘organise national defence. In the events that are now passing they 
see their opinion confirmed. It is quite natural to them to take the. 
side of the Army against the Democracy which would shatter it. 
Besides, how could “they permit ‘of attacks on the General Staff, 
when its officers have maintained intact their devotion to the 
monarchy or old Empire? Conservatives would indeed be ungrateful , / 
af they did not run to the aid of their great Army chiefs, so many of 
swhom cherish in their hearts a hatred of the Republic, and would have 
wno objection to help in a coup d'état. 
The Royalist journal, the Gazette de France, on learning the suicide 


mof Colonel Henry, cried out: ‘‘ To whatever side we turn our eyes, 


‘we see nothing but facts which reveal the rapid decomposition of the 
«social fabric: the magistracy, the clergy, the Army.” It concludes 
that if France only had a king, these scandals would not’ happen. 


‘ The Bonapartist, M. Paul de-Cassagnac, sees cause in recent events to 


ae al 


regret the blessed times of the lettres de catchet : 


t 


# To`the Bastille with Picquart! To the Bastille with Advocate Leblois! 
‘To the Bastille with Colonel Henry! To the Bastille with all the Trarieus, ‘ 
ithe Monods, the Pressensés! To the Bastille with all the Protestants, Jews, 
vand Journalists who are making the Dreyfus affair a cloak for vilifying the 
‘uniform and insulting the flag! ‘With the Bastille we should, have no more 
-irritating and enervating polemics, sapping the morale of the army and 
destroying even respect for the heirarchy and for ee With the 
Bastille, there would be no revision.” `. 


iS 


Conservatives of the second order are those who accept the 
Republic, but fear the multitude. To listen to them, one would think 
that the régimes of the past have fallen only to give place to the rule 
~of the bourgeoisie. It is they who should have the direction of affairs. 

It is not well that the vast undistinguished mass of: the governed. 
should lose confidence in and respect for their superiors. i 
If we want to know what these good bourgeois think of the Dreyfas 
case, we must first ask what they think of the Church. They often 
profess to be Voltairean ; and, indeed, in private life they are very 
much so, They have not enough idealism to understand religious 
questions. They despise monks and parsons; they are fond of telling, 
over the dessert, coarse stories in which the clergy appear in a 
ridiculous situation. In point of religious philosophy they are ‘still 
. among the witticisms of the eighteenth century. But they maintain 
that a religion is necessary for the people, that it is well to keep the 
-masses under the management of the priests, and that the best anti- 
dote to social demands is to teach resignation in the name of Christ: to 
-the lower and humbler classes. And these Voltaireans are anxious 
that their wives and daughters should go to Mass regularly for the 
-sake of good exemple ; these mockers, who never tire of their jests at 


` 
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the expense of the black robe, are the very best supporters of the 
schools of the Congregations, 

At the same time, these good bourgeois are not fond of militarism. 
When they are young they shirk their soldiering duties as far as 
they can. When they come to be fathers of families they often 
resort to all sorts of influences to secure exemption for their children 
from the toils and services which smaller people have to undergo. 
But they do not allow the Army to be evil spoken of. How often 
have I heard them say, over their glass of fine champagne, “ Yes, 


Zola is a traitor! He is worse than Dreyfus. He ought to have: 


gone to penal servitude long ago! ” 

Why all this rage? The General Council of Morbihan expressed it 
the other day in a resolution aimed at the Syndicate: “ Our Army, 
together with the clergy, constitutes to-day the only social force, the 
only institution which remains intact, and which is regarded by every 
Frenchman with respect.” The idea is clear. Ifthe French people 
get the habit of criticising what happens in the barracks, it will 
begin to inquire into other matters; who.can tell what may not come 
up for discussion sooner or later? Besides, the Army is a school of 
obedience and submission. It checks those instincts of independence 
which threaten the privileged classes. He who disturbs it is either a 


fool or a criminal. Down with Dreyfus and all who sympathise with. 


him! We cannot, out of a mere barren desire for trutt, risk the 
respect of the crowd for the uniform and the laced coat. 

Let me admit that the human heart is very complex. All this 
Machiavellianism soon becomes unconscious. The man who talks in 
this way is quite convinced that he is sineere; indeed, he really is 
so. He believes with his whole soul what it ig to his interest to 
believe. On Conservatives of this kind the suicide of Colonel Henry 
has had an immense effect. They are in consternation. They feel 
that they can no longer with .decency oppose the revision of the 
Dreyfus trial. But their dream is to have a very modest kind of 
revision; to acquit Dreyfus, if need be; but above all to avoid 
compromising any one, to leave Du Paty de Clam out of the affair, 
take no action against General Mercier, ignore all complaint against. 
General Billot; and in a word, throw a veil over everything which 


might lower the prestige of the indispensable idol of the people. But ' 


the fire of truth is alight; and can any one set bounds to its ravages ? 


V. 


It is the fashion to call the party who are now triumphing— 
though with sorrow—tke “ Intellectuals.” But whom does this title 
cover? '. ; 

It cannot be given to all who practise liberal professions. Take, 


ka 
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for example, the doctors. A good many of them have always been 
on the side of revision. But almost all of these belong to a 
class of whom I will speak presently—tbe scientific men. The 
doctors in practice are of a very different mind. Many of them 
approve of the earnest men who are fighting for justice; and 
they speak their minds openly. But the majority are prudently 
silent. ‘They put their fingers on their lips, and avoid danger to tlteir 
interests. Others have throughout loudly pronounced for the General 
Staff. I grant they are sincere. But how is it that there is so 
striking a difference between the doctors who have a clientèle and 
those who have none ? 

Even after the confession and suicide of Henry, it would be vain 
to seek for ‘t Dreyfusards” among the lawyers. Many young men 
`become law-students simply to qualify for the one year of military 
service. ' Those who are of good family prefer for this purpose the 
legal course. They bring to it all the prejudices of their surround- 
ings; they are Catholic and Conservative. They must therefore be 
against Dreyfus. It was when they came out from the law lectures 
last February that those little groups were formed which tried to 
«make demonstrations in the Quartier Latin against Zola. , 

The magistrates, even up to this, have been hardly better disposed. 
For one Bertulus or Manan one finds ten Périviers or Bertrands. For 
. many years past politics have had too great an influence in France on 

the administration of justice. The separation of judicial from political 
aathority, though asserted in theory, does not exist in practice; and 
the effects are felt in the choice of the personnel.’ The Bench is filled 
with Conservatives, or with former Conservatives who have accepted 
the Republican ticket. Such men cannot but condemn Zola’s action 
as revolutionary. Moreover, they regard the Army as a world apart, 
and military justice as a very special matter. They take literally the 
outspoken words of Commandant Ravary: “Our justice is not like 
yours!” So the magistrates sometimes seem to think that it is not 
-wrong to help a court-martial to hide one of its blunders. The 
«Court of Cassation, however, has better preserved its respect for right 
than the other tribunals. It has, no doubt, a very disagreeable sur- 
prise in store for certain guilty men who have done their utmost to 
keep out of its hands the evidence against Dreyfus. l 

The University is moved by very different feelings. It has no 
_ monopoly of liberal opinion; but it has stood in the first rank of the 

champions of truth. It has the honour of having counted among its 
members Couat and Pécaut, and of still possessing MM. Paul Stapfer 
and F. Buisson. On the last great prize day it showed M. Léon 
Bourgeois clearly enough, before the whole Sorbonne, what it thought 
of suspicious attitudes and insincere speeches; too polite to hiss, it 
cleverly overwhelmed him with ironical applause. 
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But it will not do to exaggerate, and imagine that every member 
of the University staff is a Dreyfusard.. Many have not ventured 
to express an opinion. Who knows but it might have cost them 
their living? And they have their families to keep! This con- 
sideration makes it difficult to say exactly what is thonght in the 
University. No doubt Conservative and Catholic sentiment is to be 
foand there as elsewhere; but it is often counteracted by other 
tendencies, and especially by the habit of criticism. Men who are 
accustomed to discuss scientific problems have easily to come to see 
the importance of the documents placed before them. When the 
Siécle published the indictment of Dreyfus, they found it weak, not 
to say silly. That of Esterhazy completed their conviction. The 
trial of Zola brought the most hesitating to decision, At the Licole 
Normale Suptrieure, the revelations made in the course of that trial led, 
I am assured, to absolute unanimity. A savant of the first rank said 
to me, after the arguments, “I have long resisted the evidence. Now 
Tgivein, IfI did not pronounce that Dreyfus is probably innocent I 
should have to abandon every problem in history.” When M. Cavaignac 
brought into court the letter of the military Attaché on which 
he relied for his conclusion, most of these critics, extremely wide 
awake, detected the forgery. The confession of Henry has brought 
them to a final conviction as to the whole groundwork of the case. 

This brings me to an important distinction. To be a man of 
science, it is not enough to know the results of scientific investigation 
and to be able to teach them ; one must be able to extend the bounds 
of sciénce itself. Only those belong to the higher class, who are 
practised in rigorous methods of study. For them there is no opinion, 
however respectable, but must submit to impartial examination; no 
conclusion but must justify itself; there are no rights against the 
truth. Is it not remarkable that such men have been all on one side 
during this great controversy, that they have all made the same com- 
plaints and the same claims? They have all been Revisionists, 
whether they were philosophers, historians, philologists, chemists, or 
physiologists; whether they were called Grimaux, Duclaux, Paul 
Meyer, Giry, Gabriel Monod, or Séailles. l 


VI. 


It has been said that the campaign in favour of Dreyfus has been 
ted mainly by Protestants. This is partly true and partly false. 

* There have been Protestants hotly opposed to the cause of revision. 
A man. may be a nominal member of a Reformed Church without 
himself showing the spirit of the Reformation. That spirit is not 
inherited like a fortune. How many are Lutherans, or Reformed 
Churchmen, by mere family tradition or early habits, and never have 
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thought of being anything else? Such persons hardly differ from 
the people around them. It is quite likely that they may be carried 
away by the ‘prevailing opinion and “ howl with the wolves.” 

There are other Protestants firmly attached to their Church, who 
belong to the world of Conservatism. They are in daily intercourse 


with Catholics of their own political party. They get into strange | 


compromises. They blame the members of their own communion 
who would have the Reformed Church adopt a more militant policy 
and carry out an aggressive propaganda in Catholic society. While 
they declare themselves thankful and faithful sons of the Huguenots, 
they have taken on, especially in politics, no little of the Clerical 
spirit. They look with suspicion upon everything which might 
weaken respect for social authority. In the present controversy, 
they have been thick and thin supporters of the chose jugées The 
confession of Henry has forced them to accept revision; but they 
condemn all attacks upon the General Staff. They consent to the 
srelease of Dreyfus, if he is innocent. But they want the revision to 
be made in such a manner that none of the chiefs of the Army shall 
suffer by it. Here is a proof of my statement. There are in Paris 
a certain number of Swiss familiés, who through their relationships. 
or friendships, belong to what is called “ high society.” With a few 
exceptions, they have always been hostile to the cause of Dreyfus.. 
It was not Chauvinism which moved them, but Conservatism. 

Lastly, there is another class of Protestants whose attitude should 

be noticed: that is, those who make a fetish of everything official.. 

_ They possess in the highest degree the esprit fonctionnaire. A favour 
granted by the State fills them with enthusiasm; they are melted to 
tears when some co-religionist gets a decoration. Their great point: 
is never to get into trouble with the Govemmment. They do not go 
so far as to approve of everything that is done by men in power; 
they often deplore it. But they think it would be very inconvenient. 
to get into any conflict with the Administration or the Ministers, 
While favourable to the revision of the trial, they have taken good 
care not to demand it. Their pretext for this circumspection was 
very simple. “ If we put ourselves forward,” they said, “ we shall be 
accused of want of patriotism and of saunas at treason. We have 
no right thus to compromise the cause of Protestantism.” As soon 
as the Government undertakes the revision they will be its warmest 
supporters. 

But these three classes of Protestants are far from representing 
French Protestantism. The anti-Semitic Clericals, the patriotic char-. 
latans, the journalists in the pay of the General Staff, all the enemies 
of Dreyfus have not been mistaken in attacking the Protestants as 
supporters of the revisionist campaign. For a long time past most 
of the pastors have been with the “ party of truth,” and the great, 
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mass of the laity has been with them, especially when their Con- 
servative interests have not confused their conscience. The Henry 
- business has raised among them a storm of indignation; and as this 
means a renewal of the attacks upon them, it does them honour. 
There is nothing really surprising in it. To ason of the Reforma- 
tion there is no authority which can impose itself on him from with- 
out and silence the voice of his reason and his conscience, Many 
Frenchmen consider this individualism as a solvent of all society. 
But we see what becomes of the countries where the conscience, 
moulded by Catholicism, passes into atrophy, and of the countries 
where, fairly developed, it insists on the uncompromising claim of its 
just rights. 


VII. 


This psychological study has passed by what is strictly called the 
the political world. The present representatives of the French, people 
follow public opinion, they do not guide it. M. Brisson and his 
friends are going in for revision: because the public conscience 
demands it; they have not the courage to resist the popular current. 
The views of the electors having undergone a change, we shall very 
likely see the same Deputies who voted for the posting of the too 
famous speech of M. Cavaignac, wither him with their indignation. 

This study -has also left out of account the mass of the workpeople, 
who even up to this have taken no part in the matter. Their leaders 
have not spoken of it. Among the Socialist Deputies some have been 
indifferent from moral scepticism ; others have declined to take it up 
because they are politicians pure and simple, occupying themselves 
solely with Parliamentary tactics, incapable of rising to any idealism, 
or to any noble conception of their duties. Others have allowed 
themselves to be carried away by jealousy of M. Jean Jaurès, and since 
he was deeply engaged in the Dreyfus case, they have yielded to the 
base temptation to abandon him in his dangerous struggle. But M. 
Jaurès has stuck to his mission. He has never ceased to plead the 
cause of humanity, whether by speaking to immense audiences, or 
by his pen in the Petite Régublique. Others have joined him, among 
whom M. Francis de Pressensé stands in the front rank. Every night, 
in the faubourgs of Paris and the great provincial towns, a phalanx 
of orators has been unfolding to large crowds the roots of the matter, 
the conspiracies of’ Du Paty de Clam and his accomplices, the infamy 
of Esterhazy, and already these crowds are coming to understand 
that they cannot view with indifference the punishment of an innocent 
man. The awakening of the lion popularie may be a terrible moment 
for those who have set themselves to cover with darkness this work of 
iniquity. 

Who, then, are the men who have led the fight and are now on the 
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eve of victory? They come from political parties and religious com- 
munions who have nothing in common, who are even in conflict with 
each other. Among them are Protestants whose traditions of perse- 
cution forbid them to remain idle in their corner; Freethinkers, who . 
have freed themselves not only from the authorities of the past, but . 
also from those which modern egoism has invented ; Catholics, whose 
education has failed to misshape their conscience, and who have learned 
the Gospel lesson of divine pity; Republicans of all shades, who think 
that without justice the Republic is nothing but a phrase; men of 
science, whose mind does not yield to the declamation of sophists ; 
unlearned men, who, in place of a burdensome erudition, possess the 
healthy intuitions of conscience. They have read the documents 
which have been published ; they have weighed the arguments sub- 
mitted to them, and, in spite of the pressure of their surroundings, 
in spite of the insolence of an unscrupulous party, in spite even of 
threats, they have taken sides against systematic falsehood and official 
injustice, These men do not know each other. They have fought, 
and on occasion will fight again, in different parties. Do not deceive 
yourselves : those are the élite of the French democracy. Here is 
the sacred host which will defend the Republic against the conspiracies 
which are only too manifest. 

For the events which are taking place in France are truly tragic. ` 
The question is not whether three or four persons who committed a 
crime in 1894 shall, by audacity and subterfuge, succeed in disguis- 
ing it from the public. It is far more grave. It is whether a great 
nation, set to choose between two opposite principles, will know 
how to choose the good, that which is in accordance with its tradi- 
tions of enlightenment and justice. This is what its friends have 
always desired and hoped for.: the decision of the French Govern- 
ment answers to their desire and strengthens their hope. 

K. V. T. 


THE TSAR’S EIRENICON. 


THOROUGHLY brave but notoriously henpecked Russian: 
general was once belauded in a provincial newspaper as “a lion 

of Central Asia.” The epithet delighted him beyond measure, and he 
kept twirling his moustaches and eyeing himself in the looking-glass 
all that morning, in hopes of discovering latent facial traits calculated to 
confirm the likeness and warrant the comparison. At last he turned 
to his orderly, a cross between a sniggering simpleton and a cynical 
knave, and asked: “Do I look like a lion, Ivan?” “Yes, your 
excellency ; very like a lion,” was the reply; whereupon a smile of 
satisfaction lighted up the warrior’s countenance and his thoughts 
were led into pleasant grooves. Unfortunately he felt moved to con- 
tinue the dialogue and make assurance doubly certain. ‘But do you 
know what a lion is, you rascal?” ‘Ido, your excellency.” ‘ Where 
did you see one? In the Zoological Gardens?” “No, your excel- 
lency ; I was never there.” “ Where, then?” “I once saw the 
picture of one, your excellency, in—in—the Bible.” ‘In the Bible ? 
What picture? Where?” “The picture, your excellency, of our 
Saviour riding into Jerusalem on the back of a lion, the Lion of 
Judah, your excellency, on Palm Sunday, when the people shouted 
out- ” The unfortunate soldier never finished the sentence, nor 
forgot the painful nature of the interruption. The general never 
knew whether the insult had been inspired by covert malevolence or 
blurted out by biblical ignorance; but certainly-disenchantment of | 
the most depressing kind: was the feeling uppermost’ in the minds of 
both long after the dialogue had thus come to a sudden and 
violent end, y 
Is an analogous suřprise in store for the many peace advocates who 
hail the Tsar’s Rescript as the inauguration cf a new era, a golden age ? 
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Is that historic document the harbinger of universal and perpetual peace, 
or merely the herald of an unparalleled and unfair diplomatic triumph ; " 
or is it, like many of the minutely described incidents in Russian 
novels, an isolated occurrence, leading to nothing, destined never to 
be interwoven in the woof or web of human history? Many, perhaps 
most, people hopefully hold the first view and sincerely rejoice already 
at the fancied dawn of the oft-dreamt-of millennium; others who, 
remembering the extraordinary length’ of the spoon with which, 
‘according to Mr, Chamberlain’s unoracular utterance, he must needs 
be provided who would sup with the devil, treat the matter very 
cautiously, in fact sceptically, and in a timeo Danaos-et dona ferentes 
spirit. 

But all thoughtful persons, whether optimistic or the reverse, 
readily recognise the extreme difficulty, not to say utter impossibility, 
of forecasting the final results of the diplomatic action which is about 
to be taken in response to the Tsar’s high-minded proposal. The 
factors of the question are far too numerous; their possible combina- 
tions much too complicated; the motives by which the leading 
statesmen may be actuated are too imponderable, and generally the 
‘conditions under which the great work will be undertaken are too 
-conflicting to allow probable inferences to be drawn from their study. 
One may well ask, for example, whether and in what respects con- 
*temporary Europe is better prepared for the peace millennium than the 
‘Europe of Henri Quatre’s day, which, although much more amenable 
‘to monarchs and statesmen, yet failed to carry out that king’s project 
of a Christian European peace confederation, with Russia expressly 
excluded. It is equally natural to pause and consider whether the 
universal peace and abolition of standing armies which the gallant and 
generous Roman Emperor Probus was eager but unable to realise, and 
-could only die for away in the marshes of Sirmium sixteen hundred 

_ years ago, when the civilised world was swayed by the will of one 
wman, can be better established by the Tsar Nicolai Alexandrovitch 
‘to-day, when race struggles desperately with race and one-man rule 
-is virtually a legend of times gone by. 

There can, of course, be no reasonable doubt that the proposal was 
‘made most seriously by the young Tsar, whose enlightened humanity 
and heroic courage are deserving of all praise; nor is there any 
question that the plan has been as seriously approved and adopted by 
Count Muravieff, who drew up the now famous formula and is eagerly 
awaiting results. But, as the mediaval Schoolmen were wont to say, 
when the same thing is done ‘by two persons, it ceases to be the same 
quando duo faciunt idem non est idem—and it would be both need- 
less and vain to contend that the object and motives of the statesman 
were identical with the aims and aspirations ofthe monarch. The 
project, however, would he none the less attractive even were the lofty 
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idealism of the Tsar expected indirectly to assist the political realism of 
the Foreign Secretary, much as the nymphs of old furnished Perseus with 
the winged sandals and the cap of invisibility, and thus enabled that 
hero to slay the Gorgon and to petrify the island which he so cordially 
hated. This presumed divergency of aims and motives has been put 
forward as an explanation of the alarming strength of certain backward 
eddies which still run counter to the peace current in St, Petersburg. 
‘The people of Finland, for instance, bitterly complain that at this present 
moment the Russian Government is occupied with a study of the ways 
and means for considerably increasing the military forces of the Grand 
Duchy, and piling Pelion upon Ossa in the way of financial burdens 
upon that thrifty and loyal people which a sincere peace policy skould 
render completely superfluous, It would be ungracious on the part 
of a foreigner to attempt to criticise measures which constitute part 
and parcel of Russia’s domestic policy, but it would be unwise to 
blink any fact which may tend to throw light upon the real nature and 
probable fate of a plan which, if realised as conceived, would entitle 
its author to the foremost place among the political benefactors 
of mankind. And the projected changes in the Finnish army have 
been quoted as one of many such guiding facts, 

Much more open to discussion and criticism are all matters of foreign 
policy, and it has with truth been asserted that as yet nothing has been 
done by Russia in that agitated sphere to show that a new and more 
conciliatory line of action has been resolved upon. Nay, more, there 
are certain signs and tokens of a determination to persist in the onward 
movement of “ consolidation ” which, if they be what they seem, would 
wreck even the Republic of Plato, The Hungarians, for instance, pro- 
fess painful surprise that this peace era should have been fixed upon 
as the most fitting time for making presents of enormous quantities 
of arms and ammunition to the most restless and warlike of the Balkan 
princes; and even Sweden has raised her almost inaudible voice, half 
in protest half in prayer, that Russia, who for generations has lived in 
uneventful friendship with her former foe, should not inaugurate the 
era of universal peace by sending Finnish soldiers out of Finland, and 
massing Russian troops on the Swedish frontiers, thus causing doubt, 
hesitation, and pain in the minds of such ardent peace-lovers as the 
subjects of King Oscar, and supplying incentives to passions which 
are the most powerful solvents of peace. Facts of this nature baffle all 
honest attempts to forecast the result, and render it exceedingly likely 
that in this, as in most other political matters, it is the unexpected 
which will ultimately happen. The utmost that can be done, therefore, 

at the present moment is to place before the reader trustworthy materials 
to enable him to form his own opinion as to the character of the Tear’s 
proposal, the scope of Count Muravieff’s circular, and the trend imparted 
to European politics by elemental forces which imperial rescripts can 
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never change and seldom even modify. -I lately had an opportunity 
—during three several visits which I paid to Russia—of discussing 
the subject, as well as the various side-issues which it opens up, with 
some of the most representative men in the Russian Empire. Theirs 
opinions differed very widely from each other on secondary matters, 
but on essential questions practical unanimity prevailed. 

Everybody in Russia proclaims the absolute sincerity of the Tsar's 
proposal; and that granted, its idealism, being self-evident, needs no 
proclamation. The project emanated directly from the Emperor him- 
self, not from any of his advisers. It had certainly been suggested in 
many ways from without: nearly five years ago by a British states- 
man, later on by the Tsar’s own father, Alexander ILI., and lastly by 
a recently-published Russian book. The Tear, it is stated, had 
pondered over it for nearly three years; he had statistics on the 
subject specially prepared for him; he had reports on the advantages 
and disadvantages of certain methods of realising the scheme laid 
before him; he had conned certain chapters of the Russian book 
in question; and he had consulted the Kaiser and the King of 
Denmark on the more general aspects of the measure. Lastly, he 
took counsel with his Foreign Secretary as to the advisability, ways, 
and means of embodying the idea in a workable shape, and only after 
it had successfully passed through all those preliminary stages did it 
finally appear before the world in the celebrated circular signed by 
Count Muravieff. ; 

The scheme is still, of course, in its embryonic stadium; but the 
mere fact that it has been welcomed by the heads of all civilised 
countries, who have agreed to appoint delegates to discuss the best 
method of realising it, is one of the most significant signs of the times, 
It brings into bold relief the fact that the hegemony of Europe and 
the world has passed into the hands of Russia for good, and this not 
because of the higher culture of the Slav as compared with the British 
or German people, but solely because of their vast superiority in the 
matter of massing human materials for war. And as Russia is the 
Tsar in a much more literal sense than that in which the French 
Monarchy was Louis XIV., a good deal would seem to depend upon 
the personality of the young autocrat. Having enjoyed the advantage 
of meeting many of the Monarch’s Russian and foreign friends, as well 
as some of his teachers and advisers, and having discussed with them 
his character in general and those traits in particular which throw most 
light upon his aptitudes as a ruler of men, I have no hesitation in 
affirming that, according to all those sources, the present Emperor, 
who possesses his full share of human nature, is a true idealist of a 
somewhat mystic but cautious type, who will freely speculate in theory 
and give loose reins to his humane feelings, but is careful in practice, 
when tke weal of his subjects is at stake, never to cut himself loose 
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from his earthly moorings and drift before the wind towards castles 
in the air. For an ‘idealist, he is uncommonly patient and plodding, 
and for an autocrat exceptionally modest even in matters wherein the 
expression of a conscientious conviction, the promulgation of an in- 
scrutable will, or the utterance of an imperial whim would be hailed 
with the same reverence and acted upon with the like ardour. Despite 
a quickness of apprehension which is almost intuitive and a delicacy 
of sensitiveness which seems well-nigh preternatural, Tsar Nicholas 
never indulges in the luxury of acting on the spur of the moment or 
playing the effective but dangerous part of a deus ex machind. He 
sends all his own gleanings to the administrative a to be ground in 
the ordinary humdrum way. 

This extreme'caution seems to me to be one of the most noteworthy 
traits of his character as a monarch, inasmuch as it intersects and 
bounds the scope of all the others. Manifested in his boyish days, it 
was usually mingled with a highly developed sense of duty, and many ` 
a time, when apparently carried away by soul-absorbing ardour in 
some outdoor amusement, he would suddenly stop, leave his companions 
in the midst of the game, and rush off to inquire whether recreation-time 
“was up. His father, upon whom the hopes of peace-loving Europe 
rightly reposed for years, was characterised by a very different temper 
of mind. The perfect embodiment of the Russian type of strong-thewed 
man, who draws his strength from the soil on which he grew up, and 
whose most deeply-rooted instincts and semi-conscious strivings were 
identical with those of his people, Alexander III. was ever painfully 
conscious of his unlimited power, keenly alive to the awful responsi- 
bilities which it brought in its train, and chivalrously devoted to the 
cause of truth and justice wherever he conceived them to be involved. 
To him autocratic power was a painful reality, and he exercised it as 
such. Thus he endeavoured, so far as was humanly possible, to keep 
the main threads of the vast administrative web constantly before his 
eyes, ready at a moment's notice to grasp any one of them, and play the 
. part of Clotho, Lachesis, or Atropos. If a disagreeable disclosure 
were made or abuses revealed, which seemed to him to be primd facie 
true, he was the man to make an immediate personal investigation, 
and to mete out condign chastisement to the guilty parties, however 
high their rank or exalted their position. In no really important 
matters calling for an immediate decision would Alexander III, 
delegate his authority to his Ministers, in whom he none the less felt 
and displayed implicit confidence. The view which he took of his 
God-given position precluded any such shifting of the imperial 

responsibility. His caution was well tempered with courage, his 
love of rigid discipline modified by utter indifference to” mere 
forms, and his habitual realism counterpoised by sudden out- 
bursts of grandiose generosity which, like lightning flashes from a 
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lowering sky, revealed the many unsuspected beauties hidden by the 
darkness. 

Tsar Nicholas is, as pointed out, a different type of monarch. To 
him lofty idealism comes natural, but education or intuition has wedded 
it to a rigorous sense of what is practicable and worth striving for, 
He takes an eminently human view of all things human, and is a 
firm believer in the wisdom of adjusting means to ends. Hence his 
sensibility of intellect, his susceptibility to new impressions and 
generous impulses, is rendered beneficial or harmless by his tenacious 
adherence to traditional forms. He is keenly sensible that no one 
man can grasp all the elements of such a complicated machine as 
the administration of a mighty empire, and his relations towards his 
Ministers are based upon a frank recognition of the fact, Having 
selected the men whom he believes to be well qualified for their 
respective posts, he makes them the channels through which his own 
ideas must pass before assuming visible shape in the statute book. 
The other day a petition or request of some kind was laid before him 
for his decision. .He read it, as usual, very carefully, and, as usual, 
wrote his resolution on the margin. Having glanced at the date of 
this document and found that it was some eight months old, the Tsar 
.wrote a few words to the effect that it should have reached him long 
before. His father would have probably found out who was to blame 
for the delay, and would have had a warning administered to him on 
the spot. 

Both methods have their advantages, and both characters are equally 
respectable ; the important point in connection with the new depar- 
ture taken by the Tsar is this: that this scheme, like all others, will be 
moulded in the usual way by the responsible Minister, having first been 
carefully weighed by him on the special ministerial scales and not 
found wanting. Had-it seemed to Count Muravieff to be incom- 
patible with any of the fundamental aims and objects of Russia’s 
foreign policy, the Tsar, whose patriotism is to the full as ardent as 
his father’s, would have unhesitatingly relegated it to the limbo of 
things that might have been. The fact that it has been promulgated 
urbi et orbi is proof convincing that Count Muravieff can utilise it 
and that his foreign policy can profit by its results. f 

The Russian work which I alluded to above as one of the many 
channels through which the humane suggestion came to the Tsar is 
entitled : “ The Future War, in its Technical, Economical, and Political 
Aspects.” It is composed of six volumes and a supplement, and is 
signed by a Polish publicist of leisure and learning named Bliokh, who 
had previously brought out some of the chapters, as articles, in a Moscow 
Liberal journal. The object of this exhaustive investigation is to 
create a powerful current of opinion against militarism and wars, and 
in favour of peace and arbitration among those social classes from 
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which spring the men who can transmute subjective views into 
objective facts. The painstaking thoroughness with which each 
question is discussed, the exact knowledge displayed on matters techni- 
cally obscure, and the correctness of most of the conclusions arrived 
at lend colour to the rumour that accomplished military experts 
contributed their best work to this encyclopedia of war and peace. 
The book was slowly published this year, but owing to difficulties 
with the Censure Office, its existence was brought to the notice 
of the Tsar in spring. Many of the facts relied upon by M. Bliokh 
are said to have struck the Emperor as new, startling, and instruc- 
tive, all the promised fruits of universal peace seemed to be of 
a character that must necessarily prove palatable to Russia, and the 
ways and means suggested by the author of establishing a permanent 
European Court of Arbitration were admirably, and it may be 
deliberately, calculated to challenge the approval of a monarch in 
whose dominions they have for ages been employed despite the 
occasional complaints of natives and the carping criticism of 
foreigners, 

A comparative study, therefore, of M. Bliokh’s voluminous plea 
against militarism and of Russia’s foreign policy, which is destined to 
undergo no radical change at present, will materially assist the reader 
to form an adequate idea of the political problems which the forth- 
coming Conference will be called upon to solve. There are, of 
course, other factors besides those which one would do well 
to bear in mind, but they will naturally suggest themselves to 
those who have given their attention to foreign politics, and in no 
case are they likely to neutralise the effects of the first two. 
M. Bliokh’s book is not a philosophical treatise like that of Immanuel 
Kant, “zum ewigen Frieden” —it is an argumentum ad hominem, so to 
say, and the basis it furnishes for the temple of perpetual peace is 
correspondingly narrow. ‘The author starts from the principle that 
war, which was once the rule, inasmuch as it harmonised with the 
social manners and morals that prevailed in the early phases of society, 
has come to be the exception, because it no longer fits in with the 
aims, the maxims, the interests, and the ethics of modern men. 
Military force is still regarded as the only guarantee of national 
existence and the sole sanction of social laws and political institutions ; 
but war itself is treated as an anomaly and feared as a disaster. 
For the relations of nation to nation have become countless in every 
walk of life, among all classes of society, and a disturbance of the 
social, commercial, or agricultural equilibrium in one country immedi- 
ately produces a corresponding breakdown in other lands. Modern 
culture has made all men brothers and partners to such a degree that 
no one nation can strike a blow at another without seriously injuring 
itself, The solving of such misurderstandings as still arise among 
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peoples by means of military force is consequently an anachronism, 
favoured only by human passions and tolerated only by human 
ignorance, and is bound to disappear as soon as the one are permanently 
assuaged and the other is once for all dispelled. 

Meanwhile, however, war is an institution to be reckoned with, 
and every Government deems its first duty to consist in taking all 
possible measures to be properly prepared for it. But preparations 
by one people engender preparations by another—the improvement 
of powder; of rifles, of artillery by one State renders some similar 
step forward incumbent upon every other State, wholly irrespective 
of the likelihood of a conflict, so that nation spurs on nation in 
the wild, ruinous race, until what was formerly a means to an end is 
now become an end in itself, and swallows up nearly all the substance 
of races and individuals, In order to justify its action, each 
Government pleads the example of its rivals, and talks glibly of the 
coming war, of putting its foot down, of keeping its sword sharpened, 
of vindicating right and justice, and so on, despite the fact that one 
and all they quake and tremble at the mere idea of unleashing the 
bandogs of war. Each people is desirous of peace; each Govern- 
ment is most loth to do anything of a nature to endanger it; 
monarchs enter into alliances, the object of which is to hinder the 
outbreak of a war, and, although all Continental Europe is now 
leagued together for the maintenance of peace, the work was con- 
ceived and executed in such a slovenly manner that none of the 
economic advantages of this vast peace insurance have been procured 
for the peoples, who still go on spending their earnings in troops and 
armaments which are so immense that they could not possibly be 
-utilised. The numbers of* the armies and the murderous precision of 
the weapons tend to render a conflict more and more improbable. 

For the conditions of ‘modern warfare differ notably from those of 
former days, not only in respect of the vast multitudes of non- 
combatants in distant lands who would now be disastrously affected 
by any great European war, but also by reason of the terrible blood- 
shed which must inevitably result from the shock of vast bodies of 
men armed with weapons of whose murderous force and precision 
our ancestors could not conceive, Wounds in a battle of to-day 
could not fail to interest army surgeons, but they must horrify 
every humane man and woman throughout the globe. “ Bones 
are shivered into minute splinters and scattered’ over the organ- 
isms as if by the action of a charge of dynamite... . The 
liver, the heart, the kidney is literally pulverised by the force 
of a bullet; other internal organs are torn into shreds; the muscles 
are snapped asunder. Moreover, the rifle bullet which is covered 
with a steel jacket when it enters the body changes its shape and 
often casts off most minute and sharp splinters, which tear up the 
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tissues. Generally speaking, experiments go to show that the round 
bullet of former times, and even the prolonged projectile of 1870, 
were, so to say, mild weapons when compared with the cruel effects 
of the fine and elegant nickel-covered bullet of to-day.”* Between 
two bodies of combatants armed with modern magazine rifles of small 
calibre, which can literally mow down whole armies, a deadly zone is 
formed which no living being can enter and leave unscathed; so 
that the wounded must lie bathed in blood and writhing in pain on 
the battlefield without help or alleviation, for nobody could reach them 
living. A single bullet can disable five men at a short distance, and 
‘ two or three at a distance of from two to three thousand fest, 

The number of soldiers who would be called upon to serve, and 
therefore the possible number of killed and wounded, is overwhelming. 
The Triple Alliance alone could, according to the military statistics of 
1896, put 5,135,000 men in the field against France dnd Russia, who 
could dispose of 5,354,000 men. In other words, the Continental 
Great Powers have trained 10,500,000 soldiers to take part in the 
coming war. But these numbers are too vast to be useful. It is a 
recognised principle that the numerical strength of armies must be 
kept within the limits of the-leader’s capacities to command them 
efficiently, having their movements, their position, their task and its 
difficulties constantly before his mind’s eye.’ Now, the generals who 
can direct the movements of a body of 500,000 men simultaneously are 
very few, and the commander who can manipulate a still more numerous 
army with reasonable hopes of success has still to be found.t Further- 
more, 4s the vast armed hosts of to-day surpass in numbers the armies 
that fought and won all the memorable battles of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; and as the mobilisation plans, the commissariat supplies, the 
telegraphic and other communications, and the sanitary arrangements, 
concerning which we can speak with the knowledge of experience, 
were all organised and tried on a comparatively small scale, it is very 
doubtful whether they could be got to work smoothly, or ‘at all, if 
that scale were doubled with a view to admit of their serving the 
present swollen stream of aggressive humanity, Anda single break- 
down in machinery of so many and such complex parts would spell 
immediate failure, and might possibly lead to irreparable ruin. 

And, be it remembered, the sacrifices which have been made in 
order thus to train bodies of men so numerous that their numbers 
alone render their utilisation an impossibility’ are practically incal- 
culable. Nor are they merely of the financial order. The military 

™ Nagas Future War, in its Technical, Economical, and Political Aspects,” vol. i. 
: ‘Sauspsient military experts aver that, whereas the total number of trained men 
including reserves, whom the five Great Powers of the Continent could dispose of in case 
of war amounts to over seventeen millions, the most that could be utilised is between 


five and six millions. And the difficulties of keeping these supplied with everything 
„they need are certain to prove overwhelming. 
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sacrifices are so many and so serious that the War Ministers -who . 
accepted them remind one of Sir Boyle Roche, whose love for the 
British Constitution was such that he would willingly sacrifice 
two-thirds of it to save the other third, and thus prevent its 
mutilation, Even in Germany, the country of militarism par 
excellence, the Government, in its unreasoning desire to keep 
abreast of its rivals and possess more troops than it can possibly 
use, accepted—partially and tentatively, it is trne—the two years’ 
military service system, rather than sanction which Kaiser Wilhelm I. 
would have abdicated. A man who, having had but two years’ 
military training, leaves the ranks and is called up again for active 
service twelve years later, cannot be as plastic, as trustworthy, and as 
well broken in as the man who remained three years in the mould 
before returning to his ordinary calling. One of the most convincing 
grounds in favour of the three-years’ service system was lately com- 
municated to me by an experienced Prussian General, who is by no 
means edified by the temporary modification of it~introduced by the 
Government. He remarked that, owing to the precision and force of 
modern fire, it is absolutely impossible for infantry to advance for 
Shock action in close order as in former days: they must invariably 
fight in fractions, very often out of the range of their officers’ 
hoary. and therefore left wholly to their own devices under 
conditions which may well shake the nerves of the strongest. The 
training that makes obedience a mental habit and heroism second 
nature is therefore the only kind of discipline which will stand the 
modern soldier in good stead under the trying dangers to which he is 
exposed; and this cannot possibly be imparted in the short space of 
two years. 

The financial sacrifices necessary for the support and imperfect 
training of these countless troops are as ruinous as they are 
unprofitable. It has been estimated that Europe pays yearly for 
the maintenance of its fleets and armies the sum of £225,000,000, 
and nearly as much again in the guise of interest on debts contracted 
for the prosecution of foreign wars. More than one-third of all the 
national revenues are annually swallowed up by the budgets of the 
army and navy. And increase is still the order of the day. In the 
countries of the Dual and Triple Alliances, and in Spain and England 
taken together, the amount absorbed in one year by military prepara- 
tions is £175,000,000, as compared with £17,000,000 allotted to 
educational purposes. This lamentable disproportion between the 
work of education and that of destruction could be easily righted, 
and the military abuses alluded to efficaciously remedied by cutting 
down the number of troops in all countries so as to leave the 
respective relative strength of each exactly what it now is. Germany 
possesses a peace army of 585,440, and France 16,870 men less. If, 
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now, it could be arranged that, each country should content itself 
with an army in peace time equal to what it had in the year 
1870, Germany would gradually disband considerably over one-half 
of her troops, and keep 230,000 instead of 585,440, whereas France 
would have to support only 223,375 men. ‘The taxpayers of the 
two countries would be relieved in consequence of twenty million 
pounds sterling per annum. Unless this or some similar measure 
of relief bə applied, the present armed peace, which is but latent 
war, must be continued, whereby, on the one hand, nearly all the 
savings of the population will, as heretofore, be spent in prepara- 
tions for the war that may never come, and, on the other hand, 
trade, commerce, industry, &c., will be prevented from benefiting by 
that sum. $ 

M. Bliokh is especially effective when comparing the Franco- 
Prussian war with the coming conflict between, say, the Dual and the 
Triple Alliances, and contrasting the ruinous effect which the latter 
must inevitably have upon the material well-being of the countries 
themselves and upon the finances of almost every other country besides, 
The statistics which he quotes to show the enormous economic progress 
made by Europe since 1870 and the vastness of the interests at present 
at stake are trustworthy, convincing, and startling, and produced, it is 
said, a profound impression upon the mind of the Tsar. The chapters 
in question are scattered throughout the work, which is compiled with 
a scrupulous regard for facts, but with obvious indifference to form. 
The main thesis which the writer founds on a careful comparison between 
the interests affected by former wars and those which would be 
jeopardised to-day is briefly this—that, if people could but realise their 
extent and value, they would leave nothing undone to render war 
impossible, Thus, to mention one or two points as instances of scores 
of analogous considerations, the moment war is declared something 
like a panic will be felt in financial circles everywhere, in anticipation 
of the inevitable breakdown of the social machine, the stagnation of 
trade and commerce, and the disturbance in the finances of the 
country in the shape of bankruptcies, rises in prices, misery, and 
hunger. 

The difficulty of obtaining money will be equal to the imperative need 
of it which the Governments of the States will necessarily experience. 
The prices of scrip of all kinds will drop suddenly to an extent to 
which the example of the Franco-Prussian war offers no parallel. 
Nor will these ruinous effects be confined to the belligerent countries 
alone. ‘They will also react upon the financial status of every Huro- 
pean nation, ‘France is made to supply an illustration of what will 
most probably take place. The income of the French nation, which 
amounts to £920,000,000 a year, is derived from two sources: 
.£320,000,000 representing interest on capital and £600,000,000 the 
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` product of labour. Of this revenue no less than £180,000,000 is 
swallowed up by Governmental and municipal taxation. The French 
debt amounts to £1,040,000,000, on which the annual interest is 
£32,440,000. The shares and debentures of French industrial enter- 
prises yield, in the form of a three-per-cent. Government tax, 
£61,760,000 ; those of foreign industrial undertakings, £5,900,000. 
The foreign stocks held by Frenchmen amount to £800,000,000. 
Under such conditions it is easy to foresee the nature and extent of 
- the perturbations which a war would.occasion. First of all, of course 
the tendency would be to sell out the stock of the countries with 
which the Republic was preparing to go to war. But all scrip, with- 
out exception, would have fallen in price ipso facto, and also because of 
the forced sales of shares and debentures deposited as pledges. Then 
the attempt to sell out the stock in question would bring down prices 
much lower still, so low, in fact, that most possessors of it would 
prefer to wait for better times, and would meanwhile realise their 
Russian bonds. But as the Germans, Dutch, and English would have 
already begun to throw their Russian scrip upon the market, the 
prices of these interest-bearing documents would also sink rapidly. 
Finally the people, sorely in want of money, would be reduced 
to sell out their own Government bonds. No State could hope suc- 
cessfully to float a new loan under such conditions, and as money 
must be raised, by hook or by crook, in order to supply the wants 
of the army, the sole expedient remaining would be the printing- 
press, and the issue of unlimited bank-notes. Add to all this the dis- 
satisfaction and disaffection caused by the widespread misery resulting 
from the closing up 6f most industrial establishments, the stagnation 
of foreign trade, the rise in the prices of food, and the scarcity of 
food-stuffs, and a picture may be conjured up of disaster before a 
single blow has been struck which is more terrible than all the 
calamities produced by the worst of former wars. 

For the cost of the fature Huropean war from the first day of mobili- 
sation would be incomparably greater than the price of the preparations 
for it, however vast. Taking the statistics of former great wars as the 
basis of calculation, we find that the daily expenditure needed for a 
conflict in which the five Continental Great Powers were engaged 
would amount to £4,195,600. Over and above this sum it would be 
necessary to expend on the families of the soldiers about £198,000. In 
other words, the annual cost of this European war, exclusive of 
indirect losses, would, according to the calculations of M. Bliokh and 
others, reach the fantastic total of £1,747,120,000. But if, as experts 
believe, this Titanic combat would last for two years, the ruin of the 
belligerents would be complete and irreparable. 

It would ultimately be irreparable, even were it at first less 
thorough, For even without a war, and as a result of the mere 
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cost of military preparations to-day, which swallow up the earnings 
of Continental peoples and leave little over for education and the 
development of trade, the only end actually attained is the commercial 
and industrial supremacy of the Americans. They possess an enor- 
mous advantage over Europeans in this—that the taxes collected by 
the Republic can be, and are, expended on works of public utility, 
instead of on weapons for the destruction of human beings, and that 
the most active men of the nation are not withdrawn during the best 
years of their lives from the professions and callings to which they 
have devoted themselves. The present conditions of trade competition 
are so keen that the least advantage tells on either side, and as long 
as the difference of half a cent a yard, `a cent per bushel, or a half- 
penny a pound may decide which of the rivals keeps or loses an 
international market, the peoples who have to support millions of 
armed men in ‘idleness have but a poor chance of triumphing over 
the Yankee who has but himself to provide for, And this view is 
borne out by statistics. The property held in the United States was, 
if equally divided among all the inhabitants, equal per individual in the 
years 1850 to $99, 1870 to $181, 1880 to $338, 1890 to $1008. That 
is to say, it increased during the ten years ending in 1880 by $157, 
during the ensuing decennium by $670, or fourfold, and it is still 
continuing to grow at the same rate. Great Britain is the country which 
is popularly supposed to enjoy conditions, if not quite so favourable as 
those of the States, at least much more propitious to the increase of 
wealth than those which prevail on the continent of Europe. Yet if 
we compare the two countries from this point of view, the result is es 
follows. In the year 1850 the national wealth of the United States 
was estimated at £1,700,000,000, whereas that of Great Britain reached. 
the figure £4,500,000,000. Thirty-eight years later, in 1888, this 
ratio between the two countries was inverted, and while Great Britain’s 
wealth was = £6,000,000,000, that of the United States was valued 
at £11,000,000,000. The wealth of France is supposed to be about 
£8,000,000,000, and that of Germany £5,000,000,000; so that the 
United States are not merely by far the richest of the peoples we 
have been comparing, but the rate at which their national wealth 
increases is considerably greater than that of any other nation. The main 
cause is the absence of militarism. And the more deeply indebted 
the European becomes,* the more rapidly the Yankee is paying off 
his financial obligations, and the easier it is for him to compete with 
his European rivals. The coming European war of the Alliances, 
therefore, if, indeed, it ever does come, will afford him an admirable 
opportunity to seize and hold all the international markets which 

* In Prussia the indebtedness of landlords has increased from 88 mi:lion marks in 


1888 to 265 millions in 1896, yet the income from land in that kingdom is falling 
despite protective duties on breadstuffs. In Russia the tale told is more wofull still. 
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nature, skill, or money can enable him to supply. This is that aspect 
of the military question which is said to have appealed with the 
greatest force to Kaiser Wilhelm and to the Russian finance Minister 
Witte. 

Unless steps be speedily taken to put an end to the ruinous rivalry 
in preparation for war, which has cost Europe more money than most 
of the historic conflicts of former times, the utter breakdown of some 
States and the economic paralysis of others must inevitably result, 
For weapons are being annually perfected, and each Government 
being anxious to get ahead of its rivals, there is no reasonable limit to 
expenditure. In bygone days the type of a man-of-war remained 
unchanged for two or three centuries. During the first thirty years 
after the introduction of ironclads, dozens of different designs were 
invented, approved, arid cast aside again, whereas at present experts’ 
opinions change so rapidly that a warship occasionally becomes old- 
fashioned before she is even launched. In the system of land defences 
a similar phenomenon is noticeable, and after fabulous sums had been 
spent upon fortresses of the newest kind, the conviction suddenly 
dawned upon military experts that such fortresses ‘after all are not 
nearly so indispensable as they seemed, and that the one thing neces- 
sary is to provide each army with all the materials and instruments 
indispensable for the erection of defensive works in the field, such as 
iron nets, weapons protected with armour, weapons charged with 
dynamite, &c. And as for rifles, their name is legion, and of the 
making of them there is no end. In the near future a new rifle will 
become a necessity, and further fabulous sums will be paid in order to 
furnish millions of soldiers withit. For gunpowder is about to be 
perfected, and improved a will necessitate new rifles, and so 
on ad infinitum, 

Those are a few of the agun by means of which M. Bliokh pleads 
the cause he has undertaken—apparently not without an inkling of the 
fact-that the Tsar Nicholas had already begun to give the matter his 
consideration and was studying a series of data on the subject placed 
before him at his own desire. The writer is a convinced and confirmed 
peace enthusiast, who has no arrières pensées, political or other. He 
works with all the strength of single-mindedness. But none the 
less he cultivates the art of presenting his arguments in accordance 
with the tastes of his influential readers; and the manner in which 
he sets forth the reasons why Russia should prefer peace to war, and 
guarantee the former for a number of years, does credit to the student 
and the advocate alike. Thus, he begins by recalling the fact that 
only a few decades ago the Russian people was freed from the serfdom 
which paralyses self-help, and is therefore still in need of the direct 
guidance of the governing power of the State, The peasants, he 
adds, live in extremely unsatisfactory condition, economical, hygienic, 
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and moral; a considerable proportion of them™have never enough to 
eat. The imperative duty which offers itself to the Government is to 
increase the productive forces of the peasantry and to raise their 
standard of living at least to the moderate level of the West European. 
Moreover, that task can not only be successfully accomplished by a 
word spoken by the Russian Tsar in favour of arbitration in lieu of 
wat, but if it be not undertaken and carried out many undesirable 
phenomena are likely to come to pass, Among other things the rapid 
growth ‘of the population will become a curse instead of a blessing. 
T£ the necessaries of life cannot under present conditions be made to go 
round among the poorer classes so as to keep them above the starvation 
line, the number who now oscillate between the pinch of famine and a 
bare subsistence will necessarily increase in direct ratio to the increase 
of the population. The result will be the formation of a considerable 
proléariat, whose influence for good is, to put it mildly, very limited, 
and whose presence in a country like Russia cannot be destred. This - 
consummation can be easily avoided by helping these people to help 
themselves, by establishing them-on State land, inaugurating new 
and improved methods of agriculture, and generally by tha judicious 
expenditure of the millions of roubles which the diminution of the 
army and navy budget would set free for this and analogous objects. 
The present high standard of military efficiency threatens to drag 
down needy people, like the Italians, to ruin. But in Russia no 
dragging down is to be apprehended—“it keeps the people in a 
semi-primitive condition.” * Let things remain as they are, and in 
fifty years, when the population of the Empire has doubled, a con- 
siderable part of the nation will be represented by a prolétariat which 
will be not merely without fixed means of subsistence, “ but positively 
half naked.” t Russia, however, insists the author, “ occapies such 
an advantageous position, her greatness and power are sc imposing 
that a single word uttered by her in favour of the idea of submitting 
all contentious matters to an international court of arbitration would 
prove a stronger argument than all the pronouncements hitherto made 
by monarchs, by statesmen, or by scholars at peace congresses.” 

As for Russia’s enemy, Great Britain, there is no need to feel 
apprehensive of her stealing a march upon any of the Continental 
Powers. 


“ England, with her inconsiderable army of mercenaries, cannot play any 
serious part in a European war waged by millions of armed men. During 
the past forty years her policy has been infinitely less provocative than ever 
before. England might play off one State against another in the diplomatic 
defence of her interests; but she is bound to steer clear of a war with an 
European Power, even at sea; she is compelled to strive after the peaceful 
settlement of questions of dominion or of commercial interests, even outside 
of Europe, because the fleets of other nations have grown up very consider- 


* Bliokh, op. cit. vol, vi. p. 408. + Ibid. $ Op. cit. p. 408. 
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ably, and the swift-sailing cruisers of to-day enable their possessors com- 

pletely to cut off commerce by sea. Moreover, England has of late years 

become so entirely dependent upon the importation of food-stuffs that the 

stoppage of traffic by sea would in a very short time bring famine to her 
oor. 

All these facts, figures, and fears are confidently relied upon by the 
writer as arguments in favour of speedy partial disarmament and the 
establishment of an international arbitration court for the settlement 
of all misunderstandings. And they, or, at any rate, some of them, 
have been accepted by his Majesty the Emperor Nicholas, who is 
noble-minded and idealistic by nature, and also by Count Muravieff, 
who is phlegmatic by temperament and realistic by profession. The 
details of the plan developed at great length by M. Bliokh have, 
it must be admitted, many points calculated to appeal to both orders 
of intellect in Russia. In England they will not arouse enthusiasm. 
For there is to be a European Areopagus to hear and adjudicate 
upon all matters in dispute between any two nations, summarily and 
without appeal. If it were sitting to-day, for instance, the question of 
Egypt's right to Fashoda might be argued by one set of advocates and 
decided by another, despite the obvious fact laid down by Lord Salis- 
bury, and accepted by every Englishman as self-evident, that it is not 
a matter for discussion at all. Men are men even when they happen 
to be arbitrators, and political prejudices—the most deep-rooted 
of all after those of religion—are none the less potent that they 
scarcely enter into the consciousness of him who is possessed by them. 
Let us suppose that some very irritating question, like that of Fashoda, 
were artificially created by one Power and referred by the others to 
the arbitration court. It is not wholly impossible that the members 
of that court, or a majority of them, should decide the matter against 
the State which refused all along, as we have done, to admit that 
there was any matter whatever for legitimate discussion. Things 
equally surprising have happened before now, and at least one of the 
recent decisions of an international tribunal in Egypt warrants most 
pessimistic anticipations, so long as the anti-English temper of 
Continental Europe remains unchanged. “It is quite on the cards that 
the nation thus victimised, exasperated by what might seem a deliberate 
perversion of justice and equity, would refuse to submit. How 
then? M. Bliokh sees no difficulty. If, he argues, it be a very perilous 
undertaking for a State at present to cross the Rubicon and declare 
war, the risk would be absolutely deterrent after the decision of the 
. international court of arbitration. ‘‘ Over and above this, if all or 

nearly all States signed the convention establishing an international 
arbitration tribunal, then the combination of all these would constitute | 
a genuine alliance which would dispose of sufficient means to coerce a 
single Great Power.” ft f 

* On, cit. p. 402. t Op. cit, pp. 883-384, 
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If the Government thus coerced finally, submitted, the country 
at large might still feel disposed to murmur and the newspapers to 
criticise and discuss. The Press is to be forbidden, says M. Bliokh, 
to discuss any questions sub judice, to criticise any judgment 
delivered by the court, or even to communicate any rumours what- 
ever concerning the progress made by the judges. There would be a 
special Star Chamber, or international Censure Office, to consider and 
punish Press mhisdemeanours of the international kind. in this way 
dissatisfaction, disenchantment, and chagrin would be prohibited under 
pains and penalties. . If, on the other hand, the discomfited and dis- 
satisfied State declined to submit to the award of the tribunal, and 
refused to punish the newspapers which persisted in subjecting it to 
criticism, it might, remarks M. Bliokh, be threatened, or evan excluded 
from the benefits of the postal and telegraphic union,* or from all 
commercial communion—in other words, politically excommuni-— 
cated. If the worst came to the worst, concludes our author, 
the Alliance might let the two Powers fight it out, giving their 
active assistance to the one in whose favour the verdict had been 
delivered, so that, in view of this and other similar possibilities, 
the unsuccessful litigant would nolens volens have to bow to the 
inevitable, 

If suggestions of this kind had any chance of being embodied in 
international institutions, the dangers to which they would open the door 
might well give pause even to the professional peacemaker. A huge 
all-mighty political trust, with a Star Chamber at its back, could, if 
idealist judges were succeeded by realist and prejudiced politicians, 
change the face of Europe and the world at less than cost price, so to say. 
Suppose, for instance, the question of England’s footing in Egypt were 
brought before the European Areopagus at the time when our relations 
with Germany were strained in consequence of the Kaiser’s telegram, 
at what rate would an insurance company calculate the premium for 
which it would guarantee our retaining the protectorate of that country? , 
Tt is impossible to ignore the feelings harboured by the majority of 
Continental European Powers against Great Britain, and no Minister 
in his senses would risk a square mile of our colonial possessions on the 
presumption that those feelings would be completely eliminated from 
the motives determining the judgment of an international court on a 
question involving the interests of this Empire. For the adminis- 
tration of Egypt -by England is quite as much a work of civilisation 
and culture as would be the establishment of an international arbitra- 
tion court, to say nothing of the political aspect of the matter, 
Moreover, it hardly needs pointing out that a treaty-guaranteed 
peace, reposing upon military force and placing unlimited power in 
‘tthe hands of our rivals, would, from a British point of view, be 


* A two-sided weapon to strike with. 
VOL, LXXIV. 2T 
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anything rather than an improvement upon the present condition of 
things, however unsatisfactory. 

The determination of half a dozen States to maintain peace by 
force, on a political basis chosen by a number of them, instead of 
honestly removing the probable causes of war, is not a whit better 
as a guarantee of the advantages which peace is supposed to ensure, 
than the resolve of each separate nation to prepare for the worst by 
means of armies and alliances. Besides, it is really a violation of the 
independence of the political communities belonging to it. There is, 
therefore, no expectation or fear of M. Bliokh’s proposal for an inter- 
national tribunal of arbitration being accepted and realised. Count 
Maravieff is well aware that the utmost that can at present be hoped 
for is a convention regulating the maximum of armaments. 

But peace, the peace which the world’s armies, increased or reduced, 
“cannot give, is to be attained only by doing away with all serious 
grounds for war. There are no other efficient means conceivable, 
for the reduction of armaments will not advance the cause by one 
hair’s-breadth, The three main causes of modern wars are the scramble 
for colonies, the competition for the world’s commercial markets, and 
the tendency of communities of, the same race, but living under 
different Governments, to coalesce, And some of these grounds may 
assume concrete forms calculated to precipitate a war, even though 
armies were reduced to a few scores of undisciplined troops com- 
pelled to substitute pitchforks and pikes for rifles and bayonets. 
The United States and Spain were not, it is true, reduced to 
anything like such straits. But they were both eminently unready 
for war. Yet the cause that brought it about was such that the- 
knowledge of their own unpreparedness was powerless to hinder the 
Yankees from embarking on the venture. The preparations were 
carried on during the course of the hostilities. And what the Yankees 
have accomplished might be effected, and would certainly be attempted, 
by other Powers in like conditions. Yet the utmost proposed by the 
disarmament scheme is a state of things as nearly as possible re- 
sembling that which prevailed in Spain and the United States shortly 
before the outbreak of the late war. 

Colonies are being eagerly sought for by the countries desirous of 
becoming world powers, for reasons which are at once political and com- 
mercial. It is clear to every one that that State whose population 
increases more rapidly than all neighbouring peoples, and whose- 
territory is capable of supporting the additional numbers, will ulti-- 
mately leave all its rivals behind in the race for wealth and power. 
These differences in the rate of increase, heretofore unnoticed because- 
much less considerable, are bound to tell in the future and to change 
very radically the relative positions of the different Huropean nations 
and races. ‘Thus, in less than a century France will have become a. 
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second-rate Power, owing to her population remaining stationary, or 
very nearly so. Germans, on the other hand, are increasing in numbers 
more rapidly than Austrians, and will in a century be sixty per cent. 
stronger than the French; but the surplus population is in great partb 
lost to the Fatherland owing to the lack of rising colonies to send it 
to. The emigrants who leave Germany in large numbers every year, 
and who, instead of settling as formerly in Poland and Southern 
Russia, from which they have been excluded, are now assimilated by the 
United States, the British Colonies, or the South American Republics. 
In 100 years the English-speaking peoples of Great Britain, Ireland, 
the United States, and the Colonies will amount to 460 millions, all 
told, the population of Huropean Russia to 300 millions, that of 
Germany to 80 millions, and that of France to 50; and if Germany 
could keep at home or in her colonies the emigrants who annually go 
abroad, she would, in the year 2000, contain 170 instead of 80 
million souls. With fertile and extensive colonies such as England 
possesses, the German race might look forward to a future as brilliant 
as that which seems reserved for the Anglo-Saxon and Slav peoples. 
But how are such colonies to be acquired at this hour of the day ? 

In former times no serious, certainly no insurmountable, difficulty 
could arise in consequence of colonial expansion. Only one or two 
nations at a time cared to incur the risk of seizing and holding 
ultramarine possessions, and there was generally more than enough to 
satisfy their demands. Disputes might occasionally arise and lead to 
trouble, but at the worst the quarrel was localised—all Europe was not 
drawn into it by a system of defensive alliances. To-day the conditions 
are very different. There is practically no more unoccupied territory * 
to be seized, and those who need colonies will have to take them by 
force or by guile from the civilised peoples who are already in posses- 
sion. Again, in their settlements beyond the sea the colonising 
nations of Hurope are neighbours already, and not very friendly 
neighbours at that, Further, in those parts of the world they enjoy 
advantages and labour under drawbacks which they do not experience 
in Europe. ‘Thus Germany’s splendid army is useless to her, and she 
is thrown back upon the protection of her fleet, which is wholly 
inadequate. Russia’s lack of sea resources is amply made up for by land 
forces and railways; the advantages of Hngland’s splendid insular 
position are gone, and she is dependent for her retention of India upon 
her army, &c. Friction between the European Powers abroad is 
frequent, inevitable, and dangerous, and, as if this were not already 
more than enough, misunderstandings are being continually created by 
means of “ scientific” expeditions and other shifts which convert 


* Those who regard China as a happy hunting-ground for incipient world-empires 
do not realise the conditions of the economic problem as affected by its dense popula- 
tion. Chinese markets are one thing, Chinese territory another. 
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velleities into accomplished facts and keep war constantly looming on 
the horizon. ` 

Commercial competition, too, is nowadays more keen and ruthless 
than ever before ; and its growth is no longer left to the operation of 
natural laws. Diplomacy has consciously become the handmaid of 
commerce, which is being fostered by every artificial method conceivable, 
from prohibitive tariffs to threats of war. The kernel of the Russo- 
Chino-English misunderstanding is commercial rather than political, 
and if an absolutely trustworthy guarantee could be and were given 
that all China would be thrown open to the trade of the entire world 
indiscriminately, nobody in England would dream of quarrelling over 
the various spheres of influence or the seizure of ice-free ports. 

The principle of race affinity is another constant cause of irritation 
and an occasional motive for war, so powerful, indeed, that the efforts 
of the strongest Government to maintain peace by checking it are 
impotent. This was seen in the case of the Russo-Turkish and Greco- 
Turkish wars, which were the handiwork of morbidly excited popula- 
tions clamouring against the cautious policy of their Sovereigns. It is 
this same soul-disturbing sentiment of kinship that so often got the 
better of Italian self-restraint when the fate of Trieste and the Italian 
Tyrol came up for discussion, and whose periodic ebullitions have 
more than once jeopardised the existence of the Triple Alliance. 

It is clearly beyond the power of man wholly to do away with 
causes of friction which have come into existence through the opera- 
tion of natural laws, but their pernicious effects may at least be alle- 
viated by foresight or neutralised by self-restraint. And to accomplish 
this was the benevolent intention ofthe Tsar. Is it also likely to be 
tha outcome of Count Muravieff’s diplomatic circular? That the two 
things are far from identical needs no proof. An absolute monarch 
may at times indulge in the luxury of unselfish, broadly humanitarian 
schemes, but his Foreign Secretary is in duty bound to realise only 
such portions of them as may be found to dovetail with the political 
interests of the Empire, however exclusive these may appear to other 
States. A statesman who should deliberately act otherwise would be 
unworthy of the confidence of his Sovereign, unless, indeed, the 
monarch were his own Minister of Foreign Affairs. Alexander III. 
was his own Foreign Minister, but Nicholas II. is not. Having 
chosen a fitting person for the post, he honours him with his implicit 
confidence and confers upon him complete liberty of action. There 
would be nothing surprising, therefore, if the spontaneous impulsive 
idealism of the noble-minded Tsar were chastened and regulated by 
. the political caution of his Foreign Secretary: But it would be 
matter for profound regret if the precious seed sown by the generous 
Monarch were choked by the diplomatic phraseology of the Minister. 

The line of reasoning which converted or convinced the Tsar, so far 
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as one can gather from such sources of information as are at present 
accessible, was somewhat as follows: The ruinous race for military 
superiority in peace time must cease, because the heavily taxed peoples 
can no longer afford to pay for it. Fortanately that rivalry can 
be put an end to very readily and without causing any dangerous 
friction, seeing that, despite heroic efforts on the part of each nation to - 
get ahead of its neighbours, their relative strength has heretofore 
remained constant. The relative position of the Powers being the 
all-important consideration, it must be maintained, but the absolute 
military capacity of them all may and must be diminished. If the 
game is to be worth the candle the reduction, however gradual, will 
have to be considerable, and prudence enjoins that it should begin 
by fixing a maximum that shall not be exceeded by any State so long 
as the convention lasts, 

But the facts under consideration warrant conclusions that are 
much more far-reaching. Warfare under present conditions— 
ie, With alliance pitted against alliance, is become virtually 
impossible; for no commander, not even Moltke himself were he 
to arise from the dead, could direct the movements of the 
enormous bodies of men who would take the field in any one 
of the great belligerent countries; and if a thaumaturgic leader 
were found, the difficulty of supplying the army with food, ammuni- 
tion, and medicaments would still prove insoluble: nor could the 
money necessary to carry on the war for nearly two years—the pro- 
bable duration of such a conflict—be found by the peoples or 
expended by the Governments without entailing a national calamity. 
And lastly, this Titanic trial of strength would not furnish a definite 
and final solution of any of the problems which it was intended to 
settle ; it would merely give rise to a revised gospel of revenge and 
inaugurate a new period of ruinous rivalry in military preparations. 
This being so, war as a means of settling disputes among the nations 
should be abolished, and an international court of arbitration set up in 
its stead. ‘‘ The maintenance of general peace and a possible reduc- 
tion of the excessive armaments ” constitute, says the imperia? Rescript, 
the ideal to which his Majesty the Emperor has been won over ; and the 
international conference that will shortly meet in St. Petersburg is to 
discuss the ways and means of realising it. Those words are calcu- 
lated to arouse glorious expectations and to warrant high hopes 
which in many optimistic minds would fain outrun time, melt the chain 
of causality with the fire of faith, and recast humanity im moulds 
divine. i 

But the two objects differ very much from each other in their 
nature, results, and attainability. A reduction of the excessive arma- 
ments of to-day, although affording considerable financial relief, would 
not, as I say, constitute a peace guarantee. In that respect, indeed, it 
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would not even leave things as they were, but would tend to increase 
the danger of war. For if the armaments were considerably cut 
down the stakes risked by using them against an enemy would be 
considerably less than they at present are, and the deterrent effect 
which they now possess would vanish. Moreover, the cutting down of 
armaments is a purely economical measure which affects neither 
relative military strength nor national political interests. 

A European league for the maintenance of peace, on the other 
hand, implies the recognition by each member of a certain political 
situation, which all would be bound torespect. And this consecration 
of the status quo, or any modification of it, presupposes, if not the 
palingenesis of the diplomatists and people concerned, at least a 
degree of self-restraint which borders on the heroic, and is seldom 
met with outside monasteries and hermitages. And if these obstacles 
to the peace league were by dint of wise self-denial successfully over- 
come, the question of sanction would arise and jeopardise the 
undertaking anew. Would, for instance, the decisions of the inter- 
national tribunal, if unpalatable, as some of them might probably be, 
have absolutely binding force, and if so, whence would it be derived ? 
Take an extreme case, which would very likely have been real if the 
tribunal were in existence to-day: what measures would be employed 
to coerce a State which should refuse to abide by the decision of the 
court? If none, the Peace League would ipso facto cease to exist. 
Would it be chastised by military force ? This would be getting Beel- 
zebub to drive out devils with a vengeance; war solemnly abolished 
by an all-powerful peace league, which would resort to war in order 
to have its judgments respected! But it is not by any means certain 
that even then all the members of the league would actually combine 
against the rebellious State. The European Great Powers were 
unsuccessful in their. attempt to organise united action against Turkey 
after the Armenian massacres, and they likewise failed to accomplish 
the task against Turkey and Greece after the Cretan disturbances. Will 
they be more united against a really powerful nation whose attitude all 
of them might perhaps admire, and some be ready to imitate? Further, 
if the danger of blood being shed in any of these ways should be 
successfully obviated, is there any conceivable form of European league 
that will undertake to prevent blood from being spilt in the colonies 
of Europe and the Far Eastern possessions of Russia for the purpose 
of upholding the cause of civilisation there? Will any type of 
convention, for instance, make it unlawful for Germany to punish 
her rebellious African blacks, France to capture Samory, England 
and Egypt to tame wild Dervishes, or Russians to lend a helpful 
hand to their Chinese friends to put down iniquitous risings against 
the Mother of the Son of Heaven? Certainly not. To this extent 
_ then, war is simply inevitable, and the employment of ample means 


"eat 
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to carry on such wars-is-a necessity: But the method or extent of 
these colonial conflicts might very easily precipitate a triel of force 
between the two Colonial Powers of Europe, whose interests were 
affected thereby. Fancy the simultaneous despatch of an English and 
a French “scientific” expedition to Fashoda and the sequel of 
‘their sudden meeting, Finally, suppose,-what seems very likely, that 
the States of the American Continent should refuse to become 
members of the Péace League, would it not seem as if this political 
institution must thereupon assume the character less of a grouping 
of Powers.actuated by the laudable desire of hindering an outbreak 
of war, than a politico-commercial combination of Europe against 
America, such as in a modified and strictly commercial form 
Count Goluchowski mentioned some time back as a highly desirable 
aim ? i i i 

These are a few of the aspects in which the scheme of a Peace 
League differs from the proposal of a general and uniform. reduction 
of the present bloated armaments, and a few of the difficulties in the 
way of its realisation. ‘The latter suggestion, it will be seen, is 


_ practical, and its fruits, although seemingly destined to'be very 


unequally distributed, are decidedly worth striving for: the former. 
implies a wholly new departure of such epoch-making significance as 
very few people are capable even of realising. To embody it in 
good working institutions would be to throw modern society ‘nto a vast 
‘Medee’s caldron and take it out rejuvenated; whereby the new social 
fabric would emerge with the splendour and freshness of a dream. It 
is cortainly an ideal worthy of the high-souled ruler of 130 million 
human beings, and its realisation would richly entitle him to a higher 
place in the Pantheon of the world’s benefactors than any yet accorded 
+o men or Titans since Prometheus, chained to the eagle-bafiling 
mountain, defied a power that seemed omnipotent for tke sake of 
helping mankind. 

Yet the two proposals for a general peace and a reduction of the 
armaments have been joined together in the Rescript, and will be 
discussed together by the Conference. To many cool-headed poli- 
ticians this procedure seems at once erroneous and misleading. 
Doubtless the Tsar regards them both as feasible, and the 
hearts of all civilised peoples will go out to him in gratitude for 
his generous faith in humanity and his courageous initiative in 
politics.” But as the question of ways and means has been referred 


` to his Foreign Secretary, whose first duty it is to see that Russian 


interests suffer no damage thereby, it is clear that the whole project 
must be studied in the light of a diplomatic action, and in no other. 
I have lately had occasion to discuss it in all its bearings with states- 
men, diplomatists, and journalists of various countries in most of the 


capitals of Europe, including “ Libera. ” and “Conservative” Russians 
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and Germans, loyal. Finns and peace-loving Swedes, and they nearly 
all declared that while the noble-minded Tsar, if left to himself, would 
‘speedily translate into acts all that is really feasible in the two 
schemes, his Minister will naturally confine his efforts to the realisa- _ 
tion of those points which may be found to further, or tally with, the 
main currents of Russia’s foreign policy. ‘Does Count Mauravieff 
hold that the means—the only efficacious means—leading to the ends 
proposed are compatible with the political aims he has in view, and 
with the elaborate schemes for attaining them which he is engaged 
in carrying out? And if not, which of the two is he likely to sacrifice 
—the plan for the establishment of ‘general peace,’ or the political 
interests to attain which he lately jeopardised the peace of Europe 
and the world?” Such was the somewhat crude form in which 
one diplomatist couched his question, I am aware that we are now ` 
treading very delicate ground, for the point in discussion is no longer 
whether the Russian scheme is feasibie, but, seeing that its feasibility 
has been taken for granted by Count Muravieff, whether it is reason- 
able to suppose that he will adopt the somewhat heroic means 
without which it cannot be embodied in working institutions. 
It is an invidious task to raise such questions at such a time 
of jubilee and expectations, but it is in the interest of peate 
advocates and of the cause they have at heart that all doubts and 
misgivings should be uttered as clearly and dispelled as speedily as 
possible. I shall make no further apology, therefore, for giving 
expression to some of the principal doubts, fears, and objections which 
characterise the views and tinge the forecasts of various European 
statesmen and politicians. 

Let us take the ‘ general peace ” problem first, as being by far the 
more important of the two. Peace is clearly not attainable by a 
reduction of the armaments of nations. It is absolutely essential 
that the causes capable of provoking an armed conflict be removed ; 
that is to say, either thé aggressive policy of one Staté must be. 
abandoned or else the view taken of it by a rival State modified. 
“Descending now from the abstract to the concrete, we find that one 
of the most disturbing factors in the present political situation is 
Russias intense desire to “lease,” ‘ protect,” or “maintain the 
integrity ” of China and Corea to the ultimate exclusion of Great 
Britain. Nations haye been known sometimes to annex or protect 
territories in their own defence, and the plea has generally been 
accepted by their neighbours. But no such reason can be seriously 
urged in the present case. Within the memory of the living genera- 
tion Russia has extended her frontier with a rapidity and suddenness 
which laughed to scorn not merely the express promises of her diplo- 
matists and the deliberate plans of her Governments, but even the 
wildest forecasts of the Russophobe prophets of evil among ourselves. 
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It is only fair to point out, however, that down to a very recent 
period this rush to the East was the outcome of what may be termed 
elemental forces whose origin lies hidden in the remote past; it was 
certainly not the result of any planned action. As a Russian friend” 
of mine remarks, whose ingenious theory of politics does equal justice 
to philosophy and history, the difference between Muscovite and 
European expansion in the East is this: the former has heretofore 
resulted from the working of a natural law and possessed ‘a moral 
basis to which the economical element was either wholly lacking or was 
invisible for the time being, whereas the advance of Europeens in Asia 
was always material in its aims, its methods, and its results—a question 
of pounds, shillings, and pence. Russia moved forward instinctively, 
blindly, not whither it wished, but following its destiny. The essence 
of Russia’s policy towards its new subjects was consequently assimila- 
tion; that of Europe, isolation. A Tatar, a Bariat, or a Lezghian 
enjoys all the rights and privileges—be they few or many—which are 
the birthright of a Russian of Moscow. But our Government have taken 
very good care not to make Englishmen of Hindoos and Bengalis, and 
even a Parsee is liable to be sneered at as-a “black man” if he 
happen to stand for Parliament. The result is that the Russian 
Empire rests upon a purely national basis and derives all its strength 
from that; the British Empire has a colonial and commercial basis, 
and owes all its weakness to that, 

But now, for the first time in Russian history, the Government 
under Count Muravieff is deliberately departing from its secular 
attitude of passivity. Expansion is become a “ plank” in the Foreign 
Office programme, and may finally necessitate the total abandonment 
of Russia’s system of fusing all heterogeneous elements in the Slav 
crucible and re-casting them in the common mould. This, however, 
is a matter for Russians to consider.t What interests foraigners in 
general, and Englishmen in particular, is the distinctly anti-British 
point which has been imparted to all Russia’s moves of late. It is true 
that we did nothing in the past to deserve Russia’s friendship or to win 
her confidence, while many of our acts were calculated to provoke her 
resentment. But when all has been said and done, it will be admitted 
by friend and foe alike that Great Britain has been for a long time not 
merely willing, but anxious, to strike up a close friendship with our 
former enemies, and, in any case, that she has neither the temptation, 
the will, nor the means successfully to attack Russia. - There are serious 
grounds, therefore, for the statement advanced in Germany, as well as in 
this country, that Russia’s attitude in China, which is not called for by 
the exigences of defence, rendered necessary by a dearth of arable land, 


* Cf. “Les Destinées de la Russie au point de vue nationaliste,” par Philharmonios. 
Paris. 1898. 

+ They are already considering this new depariure with doubt. The essay just 
quoted contains more than one outspoken passage on the subject. 
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justified by broad, statesmanlike views of give and take, nor even 
approved of by all patriotic Russians, is a serious obstacle to the 
realisation of the peace project of the Tsar. Iam quite prepared to 
admit that, from a purely political and Russian point of view, Count 
Muravieff may possibly be right and his critics, Russian and foreign, 
utterly wrong. It may be the statesmanlike thing to lay hands on 
China, in the way of kindness, and to damage British interests there to 
the fullest possible extent. But it certainly is not the first step towards 
the establishment of such a European peace league as the Tsar would 
generously call into existence. Nor is it an exaggeration to state 
that so long as that policy is maintained the peace project must remain 
in abeyance. And we have good grounds for believing that that 
policy will not be modified. - 

Nor is Russia’s Chinese policy the only sphere of her activity in 
which an anti-British animus is currently believed to be clearly distin- 
guishable, Her attitude towards India, although incapable of creating 
alarm, is admirably calculated to foster mistrust and enmity in this 
country. It used to be the fashion here to pooh-pooh misgivings of 
that kind, as if they were on a level with childish fears lest the sky 
should fall. But the conditions have essentially changed of late, and 
‘ strategic railways, built and building, will soon invest Russian threats 
with a meaning which they never had before. It is asserted by many 
honest and patriotic Englishmen that Russia does not and cannot 
harbour serious designs upon India. I can neither accept this state- 
ment nor feel any righteous indignation at the complete refutation of it 
afforded by numerous overt acts of Russia herself. No man can visit that 
country and converse with its leading men without acquiring the pro- 
found conviction that they, one and all, honestly believe and frankly 
proclaim it to be part of their country’s mission to supplant England, 
sooner or later, in the guardianship of India. If all Russian diplo- 
matists, statesmen, officers of the army and navy, and journalists were 
asked to-morrow to give their honest opinion on the matter, I hold 
that at least ten to one would bear out my statement. Some, indeed, 
go much further, and maintain that all Asia is but a fairly commodious 
habitat for the Russian Colossus; that in time she will manage to 
“ protect” it all; and that consequently an amicable arrangement with 
England in Asia can only be temporary. The Novoye Vremya, in an 
article recently published on this theme, affirmed that Russia’s 
boundaries are like those of the ocean: ‘‘ Empires are limited by 
seas, continents by oceans, and Russia is a continent. ... lt is 
impossible for us to do otherwise than advance to India and the Pacific 
Ocean. It is not we who advance: it is history that carries us 
forward.” * To some Englishmen these views may appear chimerical ; 
experts will regard them in a more serious light. But the important 

* Novoye Vremya, Sept. 4, 1898, 
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point is that they are shared by well-nigh all those elements of Russian 
‘society which create public opinion in the country and exert a pressure 
on the Government. Russian statesmen and journalists are generally 
frank enough to make this clear to those Englishmen who care to 
listen, and several of them assured me that, in the belief of their 
thinking countrymen, Northern China is a continuation of Asiatic 
Russia, and depends economically upon the southern Chinese provinces, 
and that therefore the latter, including the Yangtse Valley, cannot be 
permanently ceded in any shape or form to a foreign Power, be it an 
ally or a rival. 

Now, these are points that would need clearing up before an inter- 
national peace league, with its accompanying court of arbitration, could 
become working realities. For a peace league is inconceivable without 
a convention consecrating and upholding a certain political situation ; 
and Russia’s policy in China is an integral and all-important part of 
the present state of things political. Can Great Britain acquiesce in 
that policy ? Is it likely to do so ? Moreover, if, with Count Muravieff’s 
plans persisted in, a good workable understanding is possible among 
the principal nations of Europe, how does it happen that no such 
agreement could be brought about between Russia and England, 
despite the strenuous and persistent efforts of Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Rosebery, spread over a number of years? Some German politicians, 
presumably combining this noteworthy circumstance with. Count 
Muravieff’s well-known anti-English bias, have jumped to the hasty 
conclusion that he cares little whether he can smooth away 
Anglo-Russian misunderstandings, if only he manages to change the 
Dual and Triple Alliances into a Continental peace league, with the 
diplomatic sharp point directed against England. This would be the 
embodiment of one of the late Prince Bismarck’s last official schemes, 
which his sudden dismissal from office hindered him from endeavouring 
to realise. It would also seem, they urge, to harmonise with the main 
currents in Russia’s present foreign policy, which lacks the simplicity 
and grandeur of the line of action and inaction followed by Alex- 
ander III., who gradually accumulated what I might call a store of 
moral prestige, which has been drawn upon, realised, and spent during 
the reign of his successor in the various little expeditions called into 
existence by the untraditional views taken of the Christian subjects of 
the Sultan and the semi-savages of Abyssinia. But the transparent 
sincerity of the Tsar is sufficient to warrant us in scouting the 
suggestion, so far as his intentions are involved, as impossible and 
insulting. The statement recently published,* however, to the effect 
that no political questions will be included by Count Muravieff in 
the programme submitted to the Peace Conference, certainly lends 
colour to many misgivings respecting the views of his Minister. 

* Daily Telegraph, October 19, 1898. 
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For what it means in plain language is that Russia’s foreign policy 
is to be persisted in, peace or no peace, 

It is possible that some of the deliberate acts of the Russian Govern- 
ment which at present seem to many symptomatic of its reluctance 
to employ the only possible means of removing reasonable grounds 
for war will prove natural and intelligible without any such unwel- 
come theory. Perhaps, if we knew the exact date on which the 
present landable desire for a long period of peace became a motive 
power of political action, much that now appears contradictory, and is 
` certainly confusing, would be satisfactorily cleared up. The intention 

exists, for example, to increase very considerably the effective strength 
of the Finnish army and to add consequently to the financial burdens 
of that thrifty people. So far from having been abandoned, this 
project will be laid before the Diet next January and carried, 
it is said, with or without the consent of that body. The measure 
is a matter of indifference to Englishmen, but apparently not to 
Russia’s neighbours, the Swedes. A semi-official journal of Stock- 
holm,* in an article on the peace project, complains that the Finnish 
Military Bill is in flagrant contradiction with the imperial Rescript 
of August 24, inasmuch as the object aimed at by the large increase 
of Finnish soldiers, their transfer to Russia, and the despatch 
of a considerable number of Russian troops to Finland is neither 
more nor less than to terrorise the Scandinavian Peninsula. This 
‘inspired journal goes a step further and speaks of the prospects of the 
Peace Conference in these terms: “ With regard to Sweden, Finnish 
affairs must stand in the foreground for her; and nobody will suggest 
that we are putting forward exorbitant demands if we insist that 
Russia, as a pledge of [the sincerity of] her’efforts to limit armaments, 
` should abandon her plan of increasing her army on our frontiers.” 
Without venturing to make any kind of comment upon a matter so 
delicate, I cannot help considering the dispute as typical of the 
difficulties which a comprekensive and frankly idealist plan is always 
certain to encounter when its realisation is confided to diplomatists, 

Nothing useful can now be gained, no worthy cause can be 
furthered, by condemning Russia, as many people here and abroad are 
prone to do, for having armed herself to the teeth for a purpose foreign 
to the legitimate needs of defence, and in support of a policy of 
aggrandisement unwarranted by economical, national, or commerciat 
motives. Unseasonable truths are often more dangerous than the 
worst calumnies, and are occasionally used in lieu of them. It is 
quite true that the Tsar's Government lacked the powerful motives 
that impelled Germany to prepare for a war to the death. Nobody 
seriously believes that Russia is in danger of being compelled to 
defend her hearths and homes against a foreign foe as in 1812. 

* “Nija Dagligt Allehanda.” 
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Indeed, the notion is absurd. An attack upon Russia nowadays 
would prove ruinously costly and utterly unsuccessful, Neither Ger- 
many, Austria, nor England needs or covets Russian territory, and, if 
they were strong enough to seize and annex it, would be still wise enough 
to know that it would prove a curse rather than a blessing, and suffi- 
ciently prudent to act upon the knowledge and humbly keep the peace. 
Turkey and China, it is asserted, were the immediate objects of those 
vast military preparations, and India the aim in the dim and distant 
future. This policy of expansion could not have sprung from such 
need of territory as Germany experiences—Russia possessing enormous 
tracts of arable land still unbroken by the plough, and Golcondas of ` 
mineral wealth still waiting for the miner. It sprang from a 
determination to forestall other States, and the need of being ready 
to seize any chance that might offer. All this is true; but it ` 
merely proves that the Russians are far-sighted and patriotic, and 
seek to further the interests of their country in the way in which 
we should do were we in their place. And if they choose the 
moment which best suits themselves to propose a general reduction in 
the armies of Europe, that is no argument against a scheme which 
every thoughtful person is ardently desirous of seeing realised on its 
own intrinsic merits. ~ 
Objections of a different order might be alleged which are real 
without being unanswerable. It may seem unfair, for instance, to 
bind a country like Germany, whose population is rapidly increasing, 
to keep its army down to the same level as France, whose numbers 
undergo no such change, Again, it has been urged that if a maximum of 
armaments were agreed to, Russia would have no difficulty in evading 
her part-of the obligation owing to the impossibility for other Powers of 
obtaining trustworthy information as to military matters in that Empire. 
These objections may be summarily dismissed as the outcome of hair- 
splitting casuistry or unworthy suspicion. A more serious difficulty - 
would arise if the peace (or disarmament) league were boycotted by 
a number of powerful States outside Europe. Suppose, for instance, 
that the American Republics saw fit to stand aloof. In this cage, not 
only would the peace project remain a mere pious desire, but England’s 
attitude towards the disarmament league would be very materially 
affected. or we are not a European nation in the same sense in which 
Germany, Austria, op Italy is, nor can our policy be shaped, much less 
our independence limited, exclusively, or even mainly, in accordance 
with European currents. We must also look to other parts of the 
world for inspiration and guidance, and the United States demand 
and receive a very large amount of our attention. If that Great 
Republic, having declined to join the peace union, should set to work 
to build up a powerful fleet, friends though we are, and allies though 
we hope to be,-it is very doubtful whether we could afford to observe 
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the terms of the league and continue wholly inactive. It is possible 
that a very satisfactory solution of this difficulty may be found when 
wanted, but it is clear that the subject calls for careful study, 
Peace-lovers may rest assured that such difficulties as are inherent. 
“in the problems themselves are alone serious, All the ingenious 
objections based upon the assumed bad faith, mental reservations, or 
secret plans of the Russian Foreign Office vanish on touch into thin 
air. Indeed, if there were none but these, both projects of the Tsar 
would be unanimously acclaimed by the Conference. Count Muravieff 
and the Russian Foreign Office, having made their own special con- 
` ditions, are as sincere and frank in the matter as the Tsar himself. 
They ardently desire peace and disarmament, and are resolved to carry 
out faithfully and scrupulously all obligations common to them with 
other nations, positis ponendis, as Scholastics express it. Russophobes 
who receive these statements with scepticism, and timid peace-advocates 
who fear lest Russian diplomatic ingenuity should compromise a glorious 
cause, would do well to bear in mind the powerful inducements which 
the Tsar’s Government, its policy remaining unchanged, has to reduce’ 
armaments and keep the peace. 

The master fact of the situation is this—that while all nations would 
benefit to a great extent financially but not politically by the adoption 
of both these humanitarian schemes, Russia would reap enormous 
political as well as financial advantages compared with which those 
accruing to the other States may seem insignificant. Thus it would 
guarantee without cost the peace which she so sorely needs, and for 
which Germany in analogous circumstances paid hundreds of millions 
of pounds. She would not only enjoy the relief consequent upon 
the reduction of armaments which, being for offensive purposes, have 
not the same justification as Germany, but she would be paid over and 
above for this pleasurable privation by the obligation imposed upon 
the others of eschewing plans of aggrandisement similar to those which 
she has already carried out and is anxious to consolidate. Nay more— 
and this consideration ought to convince the most hardened sceptics ‘ 
of Russia’s perfect sincerity—-while garnering in all those financial | 
fruits of the cessation of military preparations she could and would 
continue openly to expend them in what are undoubtedly also military 
preparations, and this without infringing the terms of the Convention. 

For the most gigantic and costly undertaking of the century— 
Russia’s-Siberian railway—is a work of the highest strategic import- 
ance. Jt was avowedly intended, and is confidently expected, to. 
enable Russia to decide in her own favour the question of supremacy 
in Asia. Now if the sudden expenditure by Vice-Admiral Tyrtoff of a 
hundred million roubles warranted the drawing up by Mr. Goschen of 
a supplementary shipbuilding programme, then the extension of the 
Siberian railway to Manchuria, to say nothing of the construction 
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‘of the Riga-Kherson Canal, ought, in’ the opinion of competent- 
- experts, to produce results of a similar kind, but of much greater 


~~ 


magnitude. For along these lines Russia will be able to trans- 
port hundreds of thousands of men to China, so that even a large 
increase in our navy, which, by the terms of the league, would 
be absolutely forbidden, would hardly suffice to restore that equili- 
brium of forces which our best military authorities deem essential to- 
the welfare of the Empire. This, however, is by the way. The main 
point is that Russia, not being minded to change or put off her political: 
aims, has very powerful motives to wish for a long term of guaranteed: 
and inexpensive peace, such as the Tsar’s proposals would secure. 

For her position to-day is remarkably like that of Germany after 
the war with France a generation ago. If she has not just emerged 
victorious from-an exhausting combat, she has scored a series of diplo- 
matic triumphs equally lucrative and hardly less costly., Needing all 
the money she can scrape together, she yet spent untold sums in 
sreating a navy which had no object but attack. The Black Sea Fleet 
was neither required nor constructed for defence. If Turkey’s iron- 
elads are as harmless as turf-boats and no war-ship is allowed to enter 
or leave the Black Sea, where is the enemy whose attack in those 
-aters the Tsar’s Government could have been anxious to ward off? 
Jer enormotis standing army was just as little needed as the navy to 
repel an invasion. Army and navy were meant to serve as levers for 
an aggressive foreign policy, and eventually as weapons of offence. 
The immediate objects of that policy have already been secured : 
Northern China is almost as much a Russtan province as Khorassan, 
Pekin is a satellite of St. Petersburg, and if, in spite of artificial props, 
Turkey should at any time unexpectedly fall to pieces, Russia, with her- 
Black Sea fleet, is prepared to accept or to seize the inheritance.. 
hese efforts have weakened the nation economically. The peasantry 
in a large number of districts are suffering the pinch of gnawing 
kunger; many of thom, according to M. Bliokh, seldom have enough 
to eat. The vast reserves of gold accumulated by successive Ministers. 
have been coined into imperials and fractions of imperials, and a 
pass has been reached advance beyond which is fraught with danger. 
Felief of some kind is urgent. Disarmament and guaranteed. peace, 
as understood by Count Muravieff, are admirably adapted to all the 
neds of the case, because they would neither affect in any way the 
fcreign policy of Russia nor put a stop, to such preparations for the 
coming conflict as she is financially able to carry ont. 

That Russia’s policy will not be affected by the Tsar’s schemes is, as 
I have said, clear from the fact already signalised by the press—that 
politics will be rigorously excluded from the programme to be sub- 
matted to the Conference. Were it otherwise, the need of some satis- 
factory theory to explain Count Muravieff’s conversion to a scheme that 
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ran counter to his country’s interests would indeed bo sorely felt. 


That the Peace League, if inaugurated, would likewise leave Russia 
perfectly free to continue to make such preparations for a future 
aggressive war as will be compatible with her finances for a long time to 
come, is obvious to all who understand the pre-eminently strategic 
importance of the Asiatic railways, European canals, naval ports, &c., 
which she is busy constructing. 

Take the Russian naval programme as an instance. It cannot 
be carried out before the lapse of seven or eight years, and even 
then the effort will severely tax the financial resources of the country 
unless the proposed reduction on the army be effected. Before this 
new programme was promulgated, Russia’s navy, which consists of 
two principal fleets,* was out of all proportion to the value of her 
seaborne commerce, The latter is estimated by the Russian Finance 
Ministry at about fourteen shillings per head of the population—that 


is to say, it is twenty-three times less than that of the United’ 


Kingdom. Or put it this way: in defence of every ton of her 
merchant marine, Russia expends 130, francs, while France spends 
102 francs, and England only sixteen. The sums swallowed up in 
this unequal race with Great Britain are enormous; and, what is 
more, they are steadily increasing. During the twenty years ending 
in 1896 they augmented by 122 per cent., whereas the corresponding 
increase in the army budget amounts to but 50 per cent. 

The Baltic fleet is really destined to give weight to the words of the 
Russian Foreign Office in the Far Kast, and the Mediterranean station, 
which has now become a permanency, is but a reserve therefor. Not 
that the contingency of trouble with Germany has been forgotten. 
-On the contrary, Libau on the Baltic is a formidable naval port which 
will shortly be completed, having been carried out quite regardless 
of expense. Eight million pounds sterling were absorbed by it down 


to last autumn, and a good deal more will be expended before it is -' 


quite finished. Sebastopol on the Black Sea has become as impreg- 
nable as Sveaborg, Nicolayeff is being improved and enlarged, a great 
dry dock constructed, the river-bed deepened, &c. Vladivostok is 
undergoing—has, in fact, undergone—a similar metamorphosis, and 
the Russian press narrates with pardonable pride the ease with which 
the new dock there accommodated the German flagship Deutschland, 
, which displaces over 7000 tons. On the White Sea a port is being 
constructed in an ice-free bay (onthe Murman coast). ‘Now none of 
these projects will be given up, or even interrupted, during the Tsar’s 
truce, and it is practically certain that financially they constitute 
about as much as a due regard to the well-being of the country will 
allow the Government to undertake, 


* Those of the Baltic and the Black Sea, The Flotilla of Siberia hardly deserves to 
count. 
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| But those extensive works by no means exhaust the naval pro- 
gramme. One of the very first plans to be begun during the period 
of general peace and disarmament will be the cutting of a strategic 
canal connecting Riga with Kherson, and allowing the Black Sea 
fleet to unite with the Baltic and Pacific squadrons. The next will 
consist of the new naval programme sanctioned and published some 
time -before the promulgation of the Imperial Eirenicon. This addition 
to the sea power of Russia, which was already disproportionately great 
as compared with the merchant marine to be protected, includes the 
construction of eight large battle-ships, six first-class cruisers, ten 
second-class cruisers, twenty torpedo-boat destroyers, and thirty 
torpedo-boats. Battle-ships, cruisers, destroyers are being built at 
home and abroad for the Russian Government, which, where the navy 
is concerned, lets money flow like water. In St. Petersbarg an 
armoured cruiser (Gromovot) of 12,360 tons, and provided with machines 
of 14,500 horse-power, with a speed of nineteen miles, will be launched 
next spring, whereupon another of the same type will be laid down 
at once; further, two battle-ships* of 12,700 tons each, twelve torpedo- 
destroyers, a torpedo-cruiser, and a coast-defence war-ship, to say 
nothing of the three protected cruisers, Diana, Pallada, and Aurora. 
At Nicolayeff in the Black Sea, a battle-ship of 12,480 tons,t two 
armoured cruisers of the first. class, three armoured cruisers of 9000 
tons each, to be built by the Belgian Shipbuilding Company, testify 
to a proper and patriotic determination on the part of the Russian 
Government to leave nothing undone to make Russian plans suc- 
cessful whether peace or war be the order of the day. 

Now if the peace project were to put a stop to these grandiose 
undertakings, which represent the maximum that Russia will be 
financially able to achieve for a considerable period to coma, one 
might well ask after the less obvious motives that impelled a shrewd 
diplomatist and wary statesman to acquiesce in such a proposal. But 
considering that the effect of the league, as construed by Count 
Muravieff, should it ever be established, would be precisely the opposite 
of this, that it would afford Russia the time needed to consolidate 
her latest acquisitions, the money required for those great naval 
and railway schemes which serve as the material basis of her foreign 
policy; and, over and above all this, an opportunity of enlisting the 
services of nature, who multiplies her population by two in the space 
of fifty years, the marvel is that any class of intelligent beings should 
suspect the Russian Foreign Office of insincerity. 

To sum up. A general war would be the outpouring of the seven 
vials of the Apocalypse upon the nations of Europe. It, must be 
waged in conditions revolting to the kindly hearted, ruinous to 
the belligerents, and repugnant even to their military leacers. It 


* Peresviet and Oslabia. + The Prince Potyomhin Tavritshesky. 
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would almost certainly fail to clinch the matter in dispute, for the 
full settlement of which it had been resorted to. Consequently, to 
squander the substance of millions of hard-working men and women 
in preparing for such a conflict is itself a crime-begetting crime, all 
the more heinous that it is perpetrated with impunity. Tho Tsar’s 
proposal for putting an end to a state of things which all thoughtful 
people abhor is worthy of unstinted praise, its imperial author deserving 
of universal gratitude. His Foreign Minister, however, can safely 
second the suggestion without sacrificing an iota, for he insists on its 
leaving him and his policy absolutely unfettered; Russia alone can 
utilise the peace period for consolidating her new acquisitions, and 
the period of disarmament for completing her strategical railways and 
canals and carrying out her new naval programme. To suspect Count 
Muravieff of insincerity therefore is consequently tantamount to sus- 
pecting him of insanity, 

With regard to the British Government, than which there is no 
more peace-loving body of men in the world, they may be relied upon 
cordially to adhere to the “general peace” scheme if, as one hopes, 
the Conference succeeds in framing a working plan for establishing a 
league compatible with the maintenance of full British independence, 
for ensuring the impartiality of the international tribunal’s awards, the 
unanimity of the Powers in proceeding against petty mischief-making 
States, and the enforcement of all decrees without resorting to tyran- 
nical measures or to military force; and their acquiescence in the 
plan for disarmament must depend partly upon the attitude of the 
non-European Great Powers, and partly upon the assent of all mem- 
bers of the league to a comprehensive and satisfactory definition of 
the term “armaments” as employed in Count Muravieff’s circular. 


E. J. DILLON. 


WHAT IS RITUALISM ? 


HAT is Ritualism? It may seem strange to ask-the question 
at the present moment, when the word “ Ritualism” is in 
every man’s mouth, and the public mind is greatly excified, and not 
a little perplexed, by the “ Ritualistic Crisis.” But it is just at such 
times (as Bishop Thirlwall pointed out long ago during the controversy 
on Baptismal Regeneration) that itis most needful to. define our terms 
as accurately as may be—to see what is the essence of the thing for 
which or against which we are contending—to distinguish in it 
between matter of principle and mere matter of external and 
accessory detail. That there is much in Carlyle’s advice to men in 
times of excitement “to stop shrieking and inquire,” must be very 
plain to those who read the correspondence with which the Times has 
been of late overwhelmed. For inquiry, and careful inquiry, there 
must always be, before any decided action can be taken on matters 
which touch men’s hearts and minds powerfully.o For want of it some 
battles are mere battles of words; in many more the issues are 
confused, and men do not know exactly what it is that they are 
attacking or defending; in more still there is a grievous want of 
right proportion in the consideration of the matters in dispute, and in 
the degree of earnestness which we throw into our contention. 

This seems to me especially true in regard of the movement 
roughly called “ Ritualism,” because the name is in some degree a 
misnomer, or, at any rate, a very imperfect description of the reality. 
For obviously Ritualism is properly the study and development of 
ceremonial simply as ceremonial. Until lately tho title “ Ritualist” 
was applied, as it ought to be applied, to one who was an expert on 
the theory and the history of ceremonial. Certainly in that sense it 
would be curiously inapplicable to very many of those who are now 
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called ‘ Ritualists.” Otherwise we should not see so much of 
grotesque and incongruous ceremonial—so much which is matter of 
arbitrary fancy and novelty of fashion. But “ Ritualism,” as we now 
use the word, is 2 complex movement in the Church, expressing itself, 
no doubt, in developments purely ceremonial, but representing at the 
same time opinions and principles which really touch Church doctrine 
and Church order. It is hardly necessary to add that it is only in this 
latter aspect that it assumes any great spiritual importance. The 
danger in the present popular excitement is, as usual, lest it should 
be narrow-minded and indiscriminate, failing to distinguish between 
what is trivial and what is important, and accordingly wasting its 
energies on points merely external and superficial, instead of con- 
centrating them on those which lie at the root of the matter. I 
` am not surprised that this excitement should have arisen; rather I 
wonder that it has been so long delayed. I see with much satisfaction 
that at last this matter is likely to be taken up seriously by authority. 
But the question is not so simple, or so easy to deal with, as men are 
apt to imagine. If it is to be rightly solved, it will need, no doubt, 
much wisdom and firmness in our Church authorities. But it will be 
necessary also that they should be supported by an intelligent and 
discriminating public opinion. 


I, 


The movement, so far as it is properly ritualistic, tending simply to 
the increase and elaboration of ritual in our Church services, must be 
regarded as a part of the latger movement, commonly called cesthetic, 
which has passed over the whole of our English society. It means a 
fuller recognition of the power of imagination, as an important 
element in human nature, linking together the purely intellectual and 
emotional faculties in that nature, suggesting to the one “ thoughts 
beyond thought,” and stirring in the other feelings, vague perhaps, 
and hardly self-conscious, but yet capable of moving the very depth of 
tha soul. We can trace the growth of this imaginative development 
in the increased delight in the beauty and grandeur of Nature, 
especially in its sublimer forms ; we can trace it in the extraordinary 
growth of interest in Art generally, and above all in music, as having 
a true function in the education of the individual and in the 
civilisation of the community; we can trace it in the undoubted 
increase in the use of ceremonial, and the taste for dignity and 
magnificence on all public occasions, and in the corresponding advance 
in the adornments of private life; we can trace it in the bolder 
attempts, successful or unsuccessful, to improve artistically our public 
and domestic architecture, to give to our great cities something more 
of dignity and beauty, and to create gardens and pleasure-grounds for 
the great mass of our people. The movement is one of the most 
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marked and striking features of the great progress of this present 
reign. It has had its vagaries and absurdities, which have laid it 
open to just ridicule ; but I think that men generally hold it to have 
been a movement emphatically for good, and have little fear at present 
that it will assume too prominent a place in the busy utilitarian life 
of England. 

. Naturally the general movement has had, in respect of cur religious 
worship, a leading development in.the true sense of the word—one 
(that is) not only prominent in itself, but tending, by its widespread 
influence over men’s minds and hearts, to stimulate other develop- 
ments. In the architecture and decoration of our churches, in the 
cultivation of church music, in the greater dignity and reverence of 
church ceremonial, it has wrought there a transformation from bare- 
ness, ugliness, meanness, which only we of the older gensration can 
fully estimate. The movement, of course, met with serious oppo- 
sition—for naturally men are most conservative in what touches their 
inner life most nearly. Still it steadily advanced. The attempts to 
check it arbitrarily, by law or by.popular violence, failed one after 
another, and failed so completely that we now look back upon them 
with some astonishment. Its extremer forms may now be manifested 
in what men call “ ritualistic” churches. But there is hardly a church 
anywhere, with whatever school of opinion it is connected, in which 
its effects are not plainly traceable. 

The experience of the past should here be a guide to us in the 
present; and it shows us clearly enough that in this purely cere- 
monial aspect the ritual movement has steadily advanced, simply 
because it is in these days a natural development ; it has caught the 
spirit of the age. It is the pursuit of two objects, distinc;, although 
“a pragtice almost inseparable. There has been, in the first place, the 
Jesire to clothe with dignity and, if possible, with beauty the offering 
of divine worship, with a view to impress its solemnity through the 
imagination on the mind and heart, and to foster reverence for the 
Divine Majesty. That function of ceremonial is recognised in 
various degrees in all the religions of the world; it was elabdrately 
provided for in the worship of the older Covenants it grew up natur- 
ally and irresistibly in the worship of the new; it is brought out in 
the vivid metaphors of the Apocalypse in regard to the worship 
of Heaven. But, besides this, there is involved also the principle of 
symbolism—the desire of accordance i in ceremonial with the ideas of 
the worship which it clothes, so that through ceremonial chose ideas 
shall be visibly represented to the eye and impressed upon the mind. 
And this again is a principle which in different degrees ruas through 
all human life: like the body and the soul, the external and internal 
correspond to and react upon each other, It manifests itself univer- 
sally in relation to divine worship; especially, although perhaps not 
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exclusively, public worship. Certainly it pervades, in different degrees 
of significance, all the parts of our own Prayer-book Service. In fact, 
appropriateness of symbolism is the main secret in all ceremonial of 
impressiveness and beauty. 

Each, therefore, of these two principles of ritual development has 
in its right place truth“and value. They are in the true sense of the 
word natural—demanded (that is) by the deeper instincts of humanity, 
and accordingly universal in human experience. For that reason they 
have vitality and a power of growth, which may be interrupted, but 
cannot be destroyed by opposition or fetiered by authoritative regula~ 
tion. Accordingly we have seen in our own days an irresistible 
growth of this ritual ceremonial, just because these days have been 
days of revival and progress in our Church, and because the conception 
of her collective life and collective worship has gained a greater 
prominence in religious thought. 

Since this is the case, it seems clear enough that in this purely 
ceremonial aspect Ritualism is to be judged as a matter of degree 
rather than a matter of abstract principle, except where the ideas 
symbolised in it are plainly false and unsound. Its appropriateness 
will necessarily vary with time and circumstances, with the nature of 
the congregation which is especially concerned, and even with national 
taste and character, The introduction of any development of it will 
be, in itself and in its method, simply an important matter of right 
policy, involving, as such policy mostly does involve, certain moral 
considerations. Of its actual developments many, once strongly 
opposed, have been generally, if not universally, accepted; others, 
although still exceptional, are quietly tolerated. It is not a little 
curious that of the well-known “six points,” which once represented 
the ritualistic formula, and which were fought for and fought against, 
as if they were all-important, not one can be said necessarily to involve 
in itself any matter of fandamental principle. __ f 

Thus the “ Eastward position ”—complicated as the question of its 
legality is by inconsistent Rubrics—was clearly shown in the Lambeth 
Judgment to be under certain conditions lawful, and expressly declared 
to imply no ‘special form of Eucharistic doctrine. For on any view 
the priest is the represeritative of the congregation before God, and in 
that case (as the Bishops said at the Savoy Conference) it is natural 
that he and they should look one way; and no one doubts that wor- 
ship towards the Hast was a primitive custom, and that it still accords. 
with the general practice of Christendom. As to the use of the 
“ Eucharistic Vestments,” it is diffieult—with all respect to some past 
legal decisions—not to suppose that it is covered by the “ Ornaments 
Rubric ” of 1662, especially when that Rubric is read in the light of 
its history ; and the use itself does not necessarily imply anything 
more than the superior dignity of the Eucharistic Service, which is 
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marked in universal liturgical usage, and which naturally belongs 
to the one rite, ordained by our Lord in remembrance of Himself. 
The symbolism expressly ascribed to the “ Altar-lights” as “ the two 
lights before the Sacrament, for the significance that Christ is the very 
true Light of the world,” certainly involves no error or superstition, 
even if we feel that it is not at any time very obvious, and that, when 
the candles are lighted in broad daylight, it is the reverse of impres- 
sive. The “mixed chalice” is unquestionably accordant with primi- 
tive usage ‘(as is obvious from Justin Martyr's account of the Euchar- 
istic Service of his day), and probably with our Lord’s own usage at 
the Last Supper. On its symbolism, as is well known, authorities 
have given varying and occasionally fantastic accounts. But none, so 
far as I know, involves any superstition. The Lambeth Judgment has 
ordered that the mixture be not made an actual part of the Service, 
but on that condition has pronounced for its legality. Ths use of 
incense—although generally held to be illegal—must be (I presume) 
taken merely to symbolise, as in the ancient Jewish ceremcnial and in 
the imagery of the Apocalypse, the rising up to God of the prayers 
of His people through the intercession of thè Lord Jesus Christ. 
Even what has been most questioned—the use of the “ wafer-bread ” 
—is certainly in accordance with ancient usage both in the Hast and 
in the West; it can hardly be taken to have a doctrinal significance ; 
and it may plead, at any rate, as an excuse the curious language (“ It 
shall suffice,” &c.) of our present Prayer-book Rubric, compared with 
that of 1549. ; 

‘Looking, therefore, at these six points in themselves as character- 
istic specimens of pure ritual, it would be somewhat difficult to 
understand why so much importance should have been attached to 
them by either party—why, on the one hand, it should have been 
thought worth while to introduce them after long disuse and in spite 
of much offence; why, on the other, they should have been so fiercely 
denounced as superstitious and unwarrantable. Those who delight in 
them must allow that they are not essentials; to those who love them 
not they might reasonably seem ‘olerabiles ineptiw. Hence it ought 
surely to have been possible to ascertain whether they, or any of them, 
were legal or illegal; and in the former case to let them take their 
course, in the latter to surrender them. 

In this there is unhappily the difficulty, to the seriousness of which 
attention has been recently called, in the want of a Supréme Court, 
generally and cordially acknowledged. We ought not to acquiesce 
quietly in this grave defect of our Church organisation, which is, I 
believe, not only discrediting our Church, but inflicting grievous 
injury on its order and well-being. For such a Court has not merely 
the power of coercion, but the higher power of guidance and instruc- 
tion; there are, happily, few who need the one, while there are 
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hundreds who would gladly accept the other. But even now such a 
tribunal as that which pronounced the Lambeth Judgment might be 
invoked, and might speak with a considerable weight of authority. 
There are, I suppose, some who would refuse to listen, and who, in 
defiance alike of policy and of charity, would fight obstinately for or 
against mere ritual details as if they were matters of life and death. 
But they would not be many, and public opinion would certainly 
pronounce against them. 

Of course, the fact is that these ritual developments are not looked 
upon simply in themselves. They have been, in the eyes of the world, 


‘associated with teaching and practice, which do involve important 


principles, and the very fact that they seem in some degree to 
assimilate our service externally to that of the pre-Reformation 
Church is naturally taken to imply some inclination to return to the 
pre-Reformation system. 
Even in themselves, to say that their use is a matter of degree is not 
to say that it is a matter of no importance. Those who have watched 
the ritual and (L may add) the musical developments in our service, 
and have noted the constant tendency to increase their elaborateness 
and to seek attractiveness by sensational novelties, will be, I think, 
inclined to ask whether ceremonial is not already tending to become 
excessive, and usurping in many of our churches a place of importance 
which is unsound and dangerous, In this matter, as on many others, 
all depends on true proportion—on the right relation of form to sub- 
stance. Just as there may be in individual behaviour what we call 
“ ceremoniousness ”—an elaboration of manner which carries with 
it the effect of exaggeration and artificiality—so, I think, it is with 


- over-elaboration of public ceremonial. It attracts attention to the 


ceremonial itself, instead of leading it on to the spiritual realities 
which it is designed simply to clothe and symbolise; it exaggerates 
the importance of minute details, to the loss of all right proportion of 
idea; it is apt to make our worship too dependent on sensuous aids, 
and so to overlay the simplicity of true devotion ; itis tempted to seek 
at all hazards what it is the fashion to call “ brightness ” and “ hearti- 
ness,” and to destroy the element of quiet solemnity in our service. And 
these dangers are the more likely to be felt in our own case, because 
the English mind is not generally inclined to elaborate ceremony and 
to vivid external expression of its deepest feelings, especially of the 
more sacred sort; nor is it, I think, very capable of entering readily 
into any subtleties of religious symbolism. Perhaps this excessive 
ritual appeals most successfully to the half-educated, especially among 
the young; but to the uneducated it is mostly bewildering, and to the 
highly educated it is seldom congenial. Even looking at Ritualism 
in its literal sense, it may well be thought that its advance calls for 
some discriminating and moderating influence of control. j 
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Bat still all this does not involve essential principle. It is not a 
“matter of life and death ; it ought not to be the subject of interne- 
cine struggle. There should be in it allowance for large variety, 
provided always that elaborate ritual is not forced arbitrarily on 
unwilling congregations, especially where, as in country districts, there 
is practically only one church available for all. Probably the general 
adoption of the Parish Councils, lately recommended by the two 
Houses of the Southern Convocation, would do much to guard against 
extravagance in this direction. The case is not unlike that of the 
musical developments in our service. They have been as yet of great 
benefit, not only to the beanty, but to the fervour and congregation- 
ality, of worship. But many will think that they arə now apt to 
run to excess—to lead to what has been recently called “ the musical 
tyranny ”—to overlay or crowd out more essential elements of our 
service. In neither case is it possible to Jay down any hard-and-fast 
rule of limitation, or to invoke the interference of authority. Extra- 
vagances—and certainly there are some, which are wanton and almost 
grotesque—tmay be left to the correction of common sense, good taste, 
and public opinion. Certainly it would be the gravest error to waste 
our chief thoughts and energy in respect of “the Ritualistic contro- 
yersy ” on this its merely ceremonial and superficifl aspect. Ib is far 
worse than error to repeat, even in milder form, the experiences of 
St. George’s-in-the-East some years ago, and make this or that piece 
of mere ceremonial the occasion for unseemly disorder and mob 
violence in the House of God. 


II. 


That there are principles involved in it which justify and demand 
„earnest contention is plain enough. But while we recognise, we need 
not exaggerate, the gravity of the position, 

There are two considerations, which may well tend to mitigate the 
natural excitement of the present moment, and induce men to look 
calmly and seriously at the questions now before the Church. 

In the first place, it is plainly true, and it would be well if it were 
more constantly remembered, that the divisions in our Church, even at 
the worst, do not go down to the ultimate foundation. On the three 
great Articles (for example) of the Apostles’ Creed—the beliefs in the 
Father, and in the Son and in the Holy Ghost, which correspond to 
the divine Formula of Baptism, there is happily no division of parties 
among us. A sermon on the great verities of Christmas and Good 
Friday, of Haster and Ascension and Whitsuntide, might be preached 
Without variation in any of our churches. In the great struggle, 
moreover, against sin and unbelief, even if we may differ somewhat 
in our methods, yet essentially we all stand shoulder and shoulder, and 
all alike rely on the light and grace of Christ. Our differences, 
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important as they are, turn on the last subsidiary Article of the Creed 
on the Holy Catholic Church and its spiritual privileges. Even here, 
moreover, there is unanimity in the acceptance of that Article as a 
great spiritual reality, and in some, important points of its interpre- 
tation. As a matter of theory, this will be, I suppose, conceded ; it 
applies, indeed, even beyond our own Church. But in practice it is 
too much forgotten ; “the proportion of the faith” is apt to be lost 
in the excitement of controversy ; the underlying unity is not allowed 
to soften bitterness, and to comfort us in the perplexity of division 
and conflict. While, therefore, we have to acknowledge the serious- 
ness of the matters now at issue, it is well to remind ourselves that 
to all alike Christ is the Head; although, it may be, by some He is 
thought of more as the Head of the individual man, by others as the 
Head_of the whole Church, by others still as the Head of all kamanity. 
“ Every way Christ is preached, and we therein may rejoice.” 

„And the second point is this—that the main body of those who 
are known as “ High Churchmen” are substantially loyal to Anglican 
principle and to the Prayer-book, which expresses it. They may 
be more or less “ritualistic” in regard to the purely ceremonial 
ritualism of which I have spoken ; they may lay especial stress on the 
corporate life and authority of the Church; they will be inclined to 
emphasise very strongly the doctrine and sacredness of the Sacra- 
ments. But if “ Ritualism ” implies serious dissatisfaction with the 
Anglican position and a tendency to revert to pre-Reformation idea 
and practice, they ought not to be numbered among “ Ritualists.” 
The section of our clergy which does appear to deserve the title in this 
sense is active, indeed, earnest, self-assertive, embracing some of the 
most ardent spirits among our younger clergy. But it is com- 
paratively small; and, while it is not to be thought too lightly of,- 
it is most important that the other class, infinitely larger and more 
powerful, should not be confounded with it, and driven by such con- 
fusion to give it a qualified support. Many of the loose statements 
made on this subject have been already proved to be erroneous. It is 
greatly to be desired that men should not lose their heads in panic, 
without being sure that there is sufficient ground for it. 

But, nevertheless, it is true that there are issues in this “ Ritualistic 
crisis” which affect profoundly the life of the Church and the soul. 
I do not think that the main question with which they are concerned is 
confined to the religious sphere. It is “in the air” generally. We 
are obviously living in an age which simple Individualism, religious or 
secular, will not satisfy, either in theory or from experience of its 
fruits. “Socialism” in the largest sense of the word, as the assertion 
of the rights and authority of the community, is claiming a leading 
place i in the evolution of humanity, The great problem before society 
is the right co-existence, in balance and harmony, of these two prin- 
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‘ciples, of which both evidently belong to human nature as at once 
individual and social. It isa problem which presses urgently for 
solution; for such solution our own English Constitution, political and 
social, offers, we think, favourable conditions, simply because it does 
recognise both individuality and unity, and aims at reconciling autho- 
rity with freedom, Clearly the higher form, which it assumes when” 
it passes into the supernatural sphere—harmonising, as usual, with 
the natural, while it transcends it—is the reconcilement of the spiritual 
individualism, which is the essence of what is called “ Protestantism,” 
with the Catholicism which asserts the authority of the Church, both 
in itself and as exercised through the appointed ministry. Now the 
distinctive idea of Anglicanism, as taken up at the close of the 
Reformation period, and as embodied in our Prayer-book and Articles, 
is undoubtedly an attempt, all the more successful because ~half- 
unconscious, to solve this religious problem. Naturally it involves 
more difficulty, more irreguiarity, than systems which subordinate, 
wholly or almost wholly, one or other of the conflicting principles. 
But it has had the vitality and the wide influence, which come from 
comprehension of all the facts and all tho needs of the religious life. 
The great Church movement of the last fifty years—intended, as 
its earliest leaders declared, to supplement rather than to supersede 
the strong assertion of personal Christianity in the Evangelical revival 
—has brought home to us the half-forgotten principles of true Catho- 
licity—the continuity from the Apostolic age downwards of Christian 
truth, and of the corporate life of the Catholic Church, as the interpreter 
of that truth on the basis of Holy Scripture.” By its realisation of the 
position of our own Church as not a mere Establishment, but a branch 
of that Catholic Church, having mission in this land, and gradually 
extending that mission over the world-wide sphere of our English 
influence, it has by universal confession given to it a strength, a 
_ vitality, a power over public opinion and feeling, which it has not had 
| for many generations. Naturally it has expressed- itself in our Church 
worship, and especially in the ministration of the Sacraments, which 
ave their efficacy from the indwelling Presence of Christ in His Church, 
nd (as Hooker says) “derive it to each individual member thereof.” 
t is this expression of fundamental principle which has given a higher 
power to the merely æsthetic advance of ceremonial in our day. There 
is not (I think) any fear that the effect of this great movement, in 
respect either of the maintenance of Church principle or of its visible 
effect on the dignity and fervour of our Church worship, will ever be 
undone. It should be remembered that faithful adhesion to the letter 
and spirit of the Prayer-book was the motto of the movemeni itself. 
There might be difference as to the interpretation of this or that passage 
in its substance or its rubrics; there might be reasonable claim under 
it for large ritual variety and ritual development, But the loyal 
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acceptance of the Prayer-book, embodying, as it undoubtedly does, 
the essential principles of Anglicanism, was unbesitatingly proclaimed, 
and in that proclamation wasin great measure the secret of its success. 

But while this was the guiding principle of the movement and 
of the great majority of those who directed or followed it, yet there 
arose in the course of its advance the crucial question, whether its 
adherents could continue to rest contentedly on the Anglicanism, 
which recognises individual freedom and responsibility as rightly 
harmonised with Catholicity, or, in impatience of the inconsistencies, 
‘ imperfections, perplexities, which necesearily attend on all efforts to 
harmonise two apparently opposite principles, they would take refuge 
in a religious absolutism, claiming unlimited authority and infallibility, 
and securing unity by the extinction of liberty. .Those who accepted 
the former alternative remained to do valuable service to the Church 
of England; those who thought themselves forced to the latter seceded 
to Rome, The same division seems to manifest itself in a different 
form at this moment, The present controversy shows us plainly that 
there is a section of our Church which is again dissatisfied with the 
complication of the Anglican position, but which, instead of seceding 
to Rome, desires to alter that position for the Church itself, and to 
attain, or to revert, to a system of greater “ Catholicity,” expressing 
itself in the exaltation of the authority of the priesthood, and the 
concentration of all religious life on the Sacraments which require its 
ministration. By that section the work of the Reformation is decried 
or disowned, and the name of “ Protestant” is held to be an abomi- 
nation. The Articles, which define on certain crucial points the 
position taken up in the sixteenth century, although the clergy have 
all signed them as “accordant to the Word of God,” are put out of 
consideration, and either ignored or explained away. But the most . 
important point is that the Prayer-book, which most comprehensively 
embodies the essential principles of Anglicanism, apparently fails to 
satisfy its theory of Church doctrine and life, is rather acquiesced in 
than accepted, and is tampered with by addition or mutilation. 
Those who have this desire of greater religious absolutism naturally 
turn their eyes to the strongly compacted and resolute despotism of 
the Roman system; many seem to regard it with admiration and 
sympathy ; some even desire reunion of our Church with it, which, as 
most men have seen throughout, must be simpiy a submission to the 
Roman obedience. History, of course, cannot be undone. The open 
English Bible and the vernacular service, which were the great trophies 
of the English Reformation, cannot be taken away, nor can they fail 
to exercise a dominant influence over all our religious thought. But 
yet there is abroad what may rightly be called a “ Romanising” ten- 
dency, not only adopting, as far as practicable, eagerly, and often 
without much real liturgical knowledge, Roman names, usages, rites, , 
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but verging towards Roman doctrine on certain crucial points, and 
sympathising in great degree with the Roman idea of priestly autho- 
rity, even if it does not recognise the natural culmination of that idea 
in the absolute and infallible power of the Pope. 

The character of this section of our Church may be ascertained by 
the teaching which it puts forth publicly in the pulpit and in the 
Press, and by the toné and action of the voluntary societies, in which 
it takes an active, if not a dominant, part. Some of these publica- 
tions have been recently exhibited in the newspapers to the astonish- 
ment of the world; some rash utterances of leading men in these 
societies have been justly criticised. But it is hard to know how 
far these publications have large acceptance and importance, and 
how far the mass of any society sympathise with the utterances of 
individuals, It is, perhaps, better to examine certain “ ritualistic” 
usages, more or less widely adopted, which are not matters of mere 
ceremonial, but involve important principles. These are, indeed, far 
more important than any utterances of opinion, however authoritative, 
which commit only the utterer; for ritual profésses to express the 
mind of the Church and involves the participation of the whole con- 
gregation. It would be impossible within the limits of ar article 
to examine these usages on their own merits, in relation to Scriptural 
truth and primitive Church order. It will be sufficient to consider 
how far they indicate this dissatisfaction with the Anglican position 
as it has been understood for the last three centuries. 

(a) In this light the most general and significant is that tendency, 
of which I have spoken, to depart from the Prayer-book, which most 
distinctively expresses the Anglican position, by unauthorised altera- 
tion, addition, or mutilation. On this tendency public attention has ` 
been recently fixed, and the great body of Churchmen, after long’ 
toleration of these variations—through.reluctance to enter upon eccle- 
siastical disputes, respect in many cases for the zeal and earnestness 
of those who have introduced them, and, perhaps, a hope that they 
would wear themselves out—are prepared to demand as their right 
wo all-important things. First, in regard to the. Prayer-book itself, 
he maintenance of its services, with, no doubt, some large freedom 

nd variety of ritual, but without alteration, addition, or omission; 

ithout neglect, or depreciation, or practical supersession of any of 
these services; without anything which can make them inaudible or 
unintelligible to the people. Next, the prohibition of any other ser- 
vices in church, which are not in accordance with the Prayer-book, 
and have not been sanctioned by the lawful authority of the Ordinary, 
Considering that we clergy have solemnly undertaken that in public 
ministration we will “use the form in the said book prescribed, and 
none other, except so far as shall be ordered by lawful authority,” there 
ought, it appears to many of us, to have been no question whatever on 
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this subject, no infringement of so plain and solemn an obligation. But 
that there has been such infringement, actual or virtual, we have been 
of late forced to know. Against it not only has the all but unanimous 
public opinion of the Church pronounced, but the episcopal authority, 
rightly invoked to deal with the matter, seems to be generally ready 
to use all its power, legal or moral, to prevent any tampering with the 
letter or spirit of a book, which is simply invaluable as our standard 
of doctrine and devotion and as the bond of unity which keeps us all 
together. 

How far the discretion of the bishops in exercising, in regard 
of occasional services, the Jus Liturgicwm belonging to their office, is 
limited legally by the restrictive clause of the “ Act of Uniformity 
Amendment Act,” is matter of question. From the strictly legal 
point of view there is, I fear, very much to be said for the contention 
put forward by Sir William Harcourt and others, that under the Act 
no additional service can be licensed by the Bishop, unless its actual 
words are’ taken from Holy Scripture or the Prayer-book. If the 
question should be raised in a law court, I can hardly doubt that it 
must prevail. But, where this is not the case, it seems not unlikely 
that public opinion, which is more powerful than law, and which looks 
mainly to considerations of equity and expediency, will be inclined to 
support the more liberal interpretation—advanced by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and accepted, although not without hesitation, by the 
Upper House of the Southern Convocation—holding that the accord- 
ance is to be with the spirit, rather than the letter, of Holy Scripture 
and the Prayer-book. For it is seen that the enforcement of the 
narrow legal interpretation is probably impossible, certainly most 
undesirable, in view of the needs of our time. The alternative is 
really between some licensed freedom in the matter, and the unlicensed 
freedom which has been taken, and will inevitably be taken again. 
_ On the other hand, the wider interpretation can be, and, I trust, will 
be, carried out under episcopal authority, and therefore it will 
substantially secure the object which the restrictive clause of the Act 
had clearly in view, while it is in itself a more reasonable requirement. 
more capable of meeting the needs of the present time, and the desir 
of the most earnest workers in all schools of opinion.” 

But in any case, if the course which the Bishops have indicated; 
and which, I trust, they are willing to follow out—at the cost of much 


* The admirable letter recently addressed to the Times by the Bishop of Winchester 
shows clearly that the great mass of the Occasional Services, which effective Church work 
requires, and for which episcopal sanction is asked, touch no controverted point 
whatever, but are simply expressions of awakened 1eligious energy and devotion ; and 
that of the few—comparatively the very few—which appeared to him to be liable to 
objection he tells us that almost all were readily modified at his suggestion. The letter 
ought at once to show that the evil justly complained of has been naturally exaggerated 
under the present public excitement, and that the want of some regulated freedom in 
Occasional Services is too real and too urgent to be neglected. 
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labour and responsibility, and the danger of unfriendly criticism from 
without, and of some inconsistencies in their several action *—is 
firmly maintained, all serious danger in this direction will be removed. 
Except by a few irreconcilables, it is not likely.to þe- resisted, and, 
where it is resisted, I can hardly doubt that it will be cordially 
supported by the great body of Church opinion. 

Whatever we may think in the abstract as to the desirability of 
some greater’ freedom of variation in the use of the Prayer-book or 
its Rubrics, it must be clear that, under present conditions, this is 
hardly possible, and that, even if it were possible, it would be at this 
moment most inopportune. Now, as often in days past, it is our 
wisdom to rally to the Prayer-book, and to accept the advantages of 
uniformity in worship—under which, be it remembered, there is room ` 
for large ritual variety—as far outweighing its drawbacks, 

(0) But besides this general tendency to unlicensed variation, there 
are certain special “ Ritualistic” usages which indicate this same 
dissatisfaction with the position taken up in the Prayér-book, and 
hitherto characteristic of the doctrine and practice of the Anglican 
Church. Most of these are connected with the celebration of the 

. Holy Communion, and imply special conceptions of its doctrine and 
character. Unhappily now, as in the sixteenth century, controversy 
attaches itself largely to that which ought to be the sacrament of 
unity. We may heartily wish that .we could accept in this most 
sacred matter Hooker’s famous pleading with the Church of his days.t 
But it is, I fear, impossible that this happy consummation can be 
attained in the present conflict of opinion. 

The first of these practices is one with which it is very difficult to 
-deal rightly and decisively. I mean the encouragement of non- 
communicating attendance at what is called “high celebration ” 
Holy Communion. Looking at the Prayer-book itself, two things 
-appear tolerably clear. First, that, since the removal in 1552 of the 
Rubric of 1549, bidding all non-communicants to “ depart out of the 
quire, except the priest and clerks,” there is no express prohibition of 

` this attendance. Next, that the whole tenour of the service, and its 

} express language in many places, show that no such attendance was 


> 


* I cannot but wish that it had been found possible to put forth to the Ghurch some 
-collective expression of authoritative opinion from the great body, if not the whole, of 
the Episcopate. On this question, at any rate, some substantial agreement must 
-exist, and might be expressed with great advantage to the Church. 

+ In the “Eccles. Pol.” v. c. 67, where he declares that, even in that troublous 
time of division and disputation, “the several opinions have grown, for aught I can 
see, to a general agreement concerning that which alone is material—namely, the real 
participation of Christ and of Life in His Body and Blood by means of this Sacra- 
ment” ; then goes qn to dwell on the various points of belief, in which he traces this 
universal agreement, and deprecates the discussion of theories of the method of this 
participation—such as Transtbstantiation, OConsubstantiation, and the like 3 and 
finally, urges men to be not of those who “ because they enjoyed not, disputed,” but of 

those who “disputed not, because they enjoyed.” 
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contemplated, and that it was taken for granted that only intending 
communicants would be present and take part in the service.* The ~ 
result is that, while.it is impossible to exclude any devout person from 
the church at a public service, yet, to encourage, and even enjoin, 
non-communicating attendance as a rule for the great mass of the 
congregation is certainly contrary to the spirit of the Prayer-book ; 
as it is contrary to what has been the practice of the Church of 
England since the Reformation, because contrary to’ the very idea of 
the institution, and accordingly (as the earliest accounts of the Eucha- 
ristic service show) to the custom of the primitive Church. If on such 
occasions the celebrant alone communicates, the practice is a plain 
disobedience to the express direction of the second and third Rubrics 
after the Communion Service. Even if arrangements be made to 
secure the legal minimum of “four, or three at the least” (which, 
however, properly applies to parishes where there are “not above 
twenty persons of discretion to receive the Communion”), still it is 
only the letter, and not the spirit, of the Prayer-book which is 
obeyed. 

Now this matter is one of grave significance. It bears upon the 
fundamental idea of the Eucharistic Office itself. For those who are 
present without intending to communicate are not merely taking 
opportunity for earnest devotion, reverencing the promised Presence 
of Christ among those who are gathered in His name, inspired by the 
sacred thoughts suggested by the Holy Communion, as “ showing the 
Lord’s death” for us, and manifesting a Christian sympathy with the 
brethren who are about to communicate. If this were all, who could 
make objection? But they are led to believe that they are actually 
“ assisting at” the service, taking a real part, although an inferior 
part, in it, and therefore in some degree fulfilling our Lord’s command 
— Do this in remembrance of me.” * And this conception is not only, 
as I have said, foreign to the whole idea of our service, but it con- 
tradicts that express declaration of Article XXV.—which hardly admits 
of historical question—that “the Sacraments were not ordained of 
Christ to be gazed upon . . . but that we should duly use them,” that 
is (as explained in the next sentence), “ worthily receive the same.” 
The growth, therefore, of this practice—whether those present have 
previously communicated or not-—implies a view of the Holy Com- 
munion evidently at variance with this declaration. 

The practice at midday services has, no doubt, some connection with the 
inculcation of Fasting Communion, not only as a time-honoured practice 

* It is notable that in 1552, at the very time when the Rubric above referred to was 
withdrawn, the second exhortation preparatory to the Service of Holy Communion 
noted as “a fault much greater” than absence, that “men will stand by and yet 
will neither eat nor diink this Holy Communion with others” ; and bade those who 


would not communicate to ‘‘depart hence,” while yet “they ponder with themselyes 
from whom they depart.” 
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of the Church, and as likely to be spiritually profitable, but as virtually 
a rule of obligation—a teaching which (as our Bishops recently declared) 
has no support from the authority of the Church of England. In some 
cases this teaching—like many of the ritual directions to the officiating 
priest given in unauthorised manuals—appears to connect itself with 
somewhat carnal and materialistic views of the Presence in the Sacra- 
ments, and with some crude conceptions of the spiritual value of fasting’ 
In any case it ought not to‘assume any position beyond that of pious 
opinion or counsel. Whether, even so, it conduces in all cases to the 
setting the spirit free from the burden of the flesh, and so to the more 
spiritual reception of the sacrament, admits of not inconsiderable 
doubt. 

Bat the real significance of this practice lies in this—that, in the 
celebration of the Blessed Sacrament, it dwells not on the receiving 
of the Body and Blood of Christ according to His express institution, 
but on the offering of “‘ Eucharistic sacrifice,” at which it is supposed to 
be the duty and privilege of all to assist, whether, they communicate or 
not, and on the “ adoration” by all of a localised Presence of Christ, 
“under the form” (as it is sometimes said) “of bread and wine,” 
Now this is distinctly a reversion to the idea implied in medieval: 
usage, still continued in the Church of Rome, but certainly disowned - 
by the Church of England when our Prayer-book was framed. It has 
been often said that the Reformation “turned the Mass into a -Com- 
munion”; this revival of pre-Reformation usage undoubtedly tends 
to “turn the Communion into a Mass.” That tendency (I may remark) 
seems to be avowed, by manifest implication, by the habit of giving 
to the service the title of “Mass”—a title which since 1552 is un- 
known to the Prayer-book, and which, being in itself the most 
unmeaning of all titles, must be supposed to be used in order to indi-. 
cate the revival of medieval doctrine and practice. 

For this idea of the true nature and function of the Holy Sacra- 
ment appears to rest on a belief as to the nature and purpcse of the 
Presence of Christ therein, which it is hard to distinguish from 
Transubstantiation, or rather from thosé crude conceptions of a carnal 
Presence, ‘of which Transubstantiation was the scholastic and meta- 
` physical explanation. For it the name of “ Real Presence” is com- 
monly claimed, in forgetfulness (it would seem) of the truth that that 
which is spiritual is far more real than that which is carnal; and 
that “the Body and Blood of Christ are verily and indeed taken and 
received,” because they are “given, taken, and received after a 
heavenly and spiritual manner.” In the well-known “ Declaration 
on kneeling,” as it originally stood, the belief in a “ real and essential 
Presence ” was disclaimed. Since, on the re-insertion of that Rubric 
in 1662, these words were deliberately changed, and only the con- 
ception of a “ corporal” (i.e, clearly a carnal) “ presence of Christ’s 

VOL, LXXIV, 2x 
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natural Flesh and Blood,” was denied, I cannot but conclude that 
the phrase “ Real Presence ” is admissible, and conveys an important 
truth, if properly understood; although we may hesitate to dispute 
about the use of the metaphysical words “ objective” and “ sub- 
jective” in relation to it. But nothing is clearer, from the whole 
tenour of our service, following out the words of Institution and 
the practice of the primitive Church, than that the reality of that 
Presence to ws is represented as depending on the receiving of His 
Body and Blood, which He Himself gives us spiritually in His own 
sacred Ordinance, and that, like the “virtue” of healing in His 
incarnate humanity, its infinite blessing is to be drawn out by the 
touch of faith. When our Church formally rejects the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation, that rejection implies the repudiation of all con- 
«ception of the Presence of Christ in the Sacrament inconsistent with 
-this leading idea, 

The question is not (be it observed) of the use of the phrase 
« Eucharistie Sacrifice.” There is a very true sense in which it can 
be used—-a sense found in the earliest Christian Fathers—a sense 
running through the great ancient Liturgies—a sense adopted by many 
of our old divines, not only of the school of Andrewes and Laud, but 
-of the earlier school of Cranmer and Jewel,*—a sense boldly accepted 
by our two Archbishops in their answer to the Bull Ayostolice Cure. 
It may perhaps be oper to question whether, in view of other senses, 
which have been given to this phrase, it might not now be safer to 
follow out the well-known explanation of it given by St. Chrysostom— 
who himself used the strongest language as to “ Eucharistic Sacrifice ”t 
—“ We offer sacrifice, or rather we make memorial of sacrifice.” In 
that case we should use the phrase “ Eucharistic Memorial ”—the 
Memorial before God, pleading and applying to our souls the “ one per- 
fect sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction once offered,” and in so doing 
should undoubtedly accord most closely with the language of our Con- 
secration .Prayer. But, accepting the term and the true idea of 
Eucharistic Sacrifice as the “ Commemorative Sacrifice,” it must be held 
that the completion and appropriation of that sacrifice of “ Christ our 
Passover ” involve the reception of the Sacrament, and, as the whole 
idea of our service is to join throughout the priest and the people 
together in one great act of Memorial before God, this implies that 

* Jewel, for instance, speaks of the ‘‘incruentum et venerabile sacrificium” ; 
Cranmer of “the sacrifice commemorative and gratulatory by the priest and the 
people”; Laud, in his controversy with Fisher (sect. xxxv. 3) of the threefold sacrifice, ` 
“the commemorative sacrifice of Christ’s death, represented in bread broken and 
wine poured out” ; the sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving for all the benefits and 
graces we receive by the precious death of Christ” ; and “the sacrifice of every man’s 
soul and body, to serve Him in both all the rest of his life’”—all this he describes 
as “a memory of the full and all-sufficient sacrifice offered once for all,” ‘instituted 
till He comes again.” 


+ He had spoken of the poßepà kal ppixwðns Ovela in the Holy Eucharist ; he adds, 
odx &A\Ngy Ovalay GdrAG Thy abrhy del morobpev wGdAov Se dvapyynow épyafiueba Ovolas. 
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which our Article declares, on the authority of Holy Scripture—that 
such reception is for all an integral and dominant idea in the Ordin- - 
ance of Chriat. : 

Nor is it otherwise as to the phrase of “ Eucharistic Adoration.’ 
It has, indeed, been often noticed that in all the great ancient 
‘Liturgies the adoration of prayer and thanksgiving is mainly ad- 
dressed, not to our Lord Himself, but to God the Father, or to the 
Holy Trinity, through Him. But yet in this most sacred Ordinance 
we cannot but adore Christ as present, according to His promise, in’ 
the midst of us, and present, moreover, to give us, as He gave to His 
Apostles, His own Body and Blood, and so “to dwell in us and we in 
Him.” But in regard of Adoration directed in any sense to the 
consecrated elements, the language of our Article XXVIII. is clear : 
<: The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was not by Christ’s Ordinance 
reserved, carried about, lifted up, or worshipped.” The Declaration, 
moreover, on kneeling, or ‘‘ Black Rubric,” which—whatever might 
bə the defect in its authority as first drawn up—wes explicitly 
‘authorised with important modification in 1662, states with equal 
explicitness, ‘‘ No adoration is intended, or ought to be done... 
unto the Sacramental Bread and Wine there bodily received ”—that 
is, to the elements after consecration—‘“ or to any corporal Presence in 
them of Christ’s natural Flesh and Blood.” Of course, it was always 
understood in theory that the adoration so paid was not to the material 
substances themselves, but to a localised Presence of Christ in them— 
such adoration, in fact, as is expressly directed in the Roman Service 
of the Mass. For, indeed, even in such idolatry as is forbidden in 
the second Commandment, the worship of the image is in theory— 
whatever it may become, in practice—the worship of the gcd whom it 
symbolises, and the prohibition itself applied to such worship, even 
when, as in the case of the golden calf in the wilderness, it was pro- 
fessedly a worship of Jehovah. But nevertheless all adoration in 
any way directed to the consecrated elements was rejected, as 
not belonging to the original Institution or to primitive practice, — 
and no trace of it was left in the Prayer-book, To make it, there- 
fore, a leading idea in non-communicating attendance, and to use in 
the service ceremonial of genuflection, prostration, and the like, which 
indicates it, must be considered as a sign of dissatisfaction with the 
spirit of the Prayer-book itself. 

It is said, and no doubt is said most truly, that this attendance is 
encoufaged in the knowledge that, unhappily, great masses of our 
people habitually neglect to obey our Lord’s command by raception of 
the Holy Sacrament in remembrance of Him, and in the desire to 
bring such persons (so to speak) within the sphere of influence of this 
highest of all Christian Ordinances, and so to restore the Holy Eucha- 
rist to its right place as the highest and truest of all church services, 


, 
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With the desire itself all thoughtful Christians must sympathise. But 
we may well hesitate to accept as a means to that end what, if we 
follow out the guidance of our Prayer-book, appears to introduce æ 
perversion of the true idea of the Holy Eucharist, and to suggest 
to our people an unreal substitute for the high privilege to which 
our Lord calls them. 

(b) Closely connected with this is another “ Ritualistic ” practico— 
the growing practice of reservation of the consecrated elements. That 
reservation, with a view to ministration to the absent and the sick, 
was a primitive practice is clear from the first account of the Eucha- 
ristic Service in Justin Martyr. For that purpose it was, as is well 
known, allowed in the Prayer-book of 1549. But that allowance was 
withdrawn in 1552, and never restored in subsequent revisions, The 
effect, moreover, of the sixth Rubric at the close of the Common Ser- 
vice, added in 1662, although its obvious purpose was to prevent 
irreverent use of the consecrated elements, is certainly to prevent 
reservation altogether. Nor is it difficult to understand the reason of 
this practical prohibition of a custom in itself primitive and reasonable, 
when we refer to Article XXVIII., already quoted: ‘‘ The Sacrament of | 
the Lord’s Supper was not by Christs Ordinance reserved, carried 
about, lifted up, or worshipped.” It was not reservation in itself or 
for the purpose of ministration to the sick (especially in times of great 
sickness or emergency), but reservation with a view to adoration, 
which it was thought necessary to forbid. It was this reservation 
which formed a regular part of medieval practice, and for which 
special provisions were made. Nor can it well be doubted that it is 
this reservation, which is being revived in some of our churches, and 
associated with some form of adoration—by whatever name it is called 
—of or towards the reserved Sacrament. To it, therefore, applies 
what has been said as to this adoration itself. Clearly the revival is 
not merely a technical neglect of a Rubric; it indicates, again, a 
reversion to the medieval use, which our Prayer-book and Articles 
have ignored or neglected, and which, as the experience of the past . 
has shown, is only too likely to degenerate into superstition. 

(c) It would appear also, although on this point there is less certain : 
evidence, that there is in certain churches some approach, at present 
comparatively slight and infrequent, to that veneration of sacred! 
images (and emblems) and invocation of saints, which are expressly ' 
repudiated in Article XXII. 

The former was forced upon public attention recently by the 
revival of the’ old “ Creeping to the Cross” in one of our London 
churches; and there seem to be lesser indications of it in the burning 
of candles before sacred images or pictures,‘in the’ use of pro- 
cessions, pausing before them for prayer and genuflection, and the 
like. Now of this veneration, as of the adoration of the Sacrament, 
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we all know that it is not in theory any worship of the material image 
or cross itself; it is supposed to be only a stimulation of reverent 
memory and spiritual devotion. But the slightest study of Church 
history, especially in mediæval times, shows only too plainly how 
easily it passes into various superstitions—into the idea that our 
worship is more acceptable because offered before these visible 
emblems; into the attribution to them of an intrinsic sacredness 
and even a wonder-working power. It would be a great mistake 
to suppose that in our age there is no danger of such superstition, 
although perhaps the need of those visible helps to devotion is far less 
than in times of less advanced civilisation and less general education. 
Our Church of England has certainly known nothing of such venera- 
tion for the last three centuries. The introduction of it into our 
service is an example of the over-sensuousnsss of tone and of the 
imitation of Roman usage, on which men have recently ventured, 
in desire perhaps of attracting the devotion of the uneducated, but 
with great injury to the spirituality of our worship. It is therefore 
more than matter of mere ceremonial. Taken in conjunction with 
other usages in these churches, it must be looked upon as a sign of 
retrogression—a religious anachronism, of which a past experience 
warns us to beware. 

The Invocation of Saints is, of course, to be clearly distinguished 
from reverent memory of them, thanks to God for them, realisation of 
the Communion of Saints as unbroken by death, even the pious belief 
that in the unseen world they remember and pray for the Church on 
earth. It is really a modified worship, presupposing in them power to 
thear and answer universal prayer. ` What its extraordinary develop- 
-ment has been, culminating so terribly in Mariolatry, the history of 
the Church, especially the Western Church under the Roman obedience, 
shows us again only too plainly. Of course, it does not put the 
saints in the place of God, although it may tend to obscure in popular 
devotion the direct worship of the Godhead. But it must be held to 
trench upon faith in the sole mediation of our Lord, and our direct 
access to the Father through Himalone. _That it has no authority in 
Holy Scripture or in the primitive Church usage, is certain. Accord- 
ingly it has been deliberately rejected in the Church of England, and 
{as in the Litany) formally expunged from the Prayer-book. The 
indications of its revival in the worship and teaching of some of our 
churches are less marked than in the other cases to which reference 
has been made. But they certainly exist, and, as existing, they call 
for vigilant and earnest attention. 

(d) One more point of crucial importance remains to be dwelt 
upon, bearing so strongly on the general idea and course of Christian 
life, that at this moment it seems to engage public attention mainly 
and almost exclusively, It is the attitude assumed in respect of 
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Private Confession and Absolution. On this matter, in spite of some 
rather remarkable statements and arguments recently advanced, it can 
hardly be necessary to go over the well-worn ground of the history 
of the establishment of such confession and absolution as an integral 
and obligatory part of the Church system—the absence of all primi- 
tive authority for it, its comparatively late introduction, the fatal 
consequences which flowed from it in the Middle Ages, and the réjec- 
tion of it as obligatory at the Reformation. Nor can there be need 
for much argument as to the position actually assigned to it in the 
Prayer-book. For that position is beyond question. It is not merely 
that such confession is made voluntary instead of compulsory; it is 
clearly set forth as belonging to an exceptional phase of Christian 
life. It is never represented as the regular and normal practice of the 
faithful Christian, still less as a “ cowinsel of perfection ” for the devout 
and saintly life. On the contrary, it is implied plainly that the neces- 
sity for it indicates a morbid spiritual condition, and that accordingly 
it is to be the medicine, not the food, of the soul. A man is to seek. 
it for himself, from whatever minister of Christ he will, on approaching 
the Holy Communion, only if, after the confession to God and recon- 
ciliation with man, which are regularly appointed means of prepara- 
tion, he still “cannot quiet his own conscience.” He is to be “ moved” 
to confession in the hour of sickness and approaching death, only if 
he “feel his conscience troubled with any grievous matter,” to which 
presumably the confession is to be confined; and he is to receive 
Absolution only if “he humbly and heartily deserve it.” The true 
character of the Prayer-book teaching on this subject—plain enough 
in itself—is brought out even more plainly by contrast with tho- pre- 
Reformation doctrine and practice as to the “ Sacrament of Penance,” 
and with the express declarations of the Saram Manual, from which 
our “ Visitation of the Sick ” is derived, although with most important 


modifications. Nor can we fail to note that a recognition of private _ 
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confession and absolution as voluntary indeed, but in some cases @ 
regular rule of life, was made in 1549,* but withdrawn from all sub- 
sequent editions of the Prayer-book. It seems all but impossible to 


doubt what the rule of the Prayer-book is, whether we think it to! 


be a wise and right rule or not, 

But, while this is the case, the application of the rule in practice 
is, we must allow, a matter of not inconsiderable difficulty, in view of 
the practical impossibility of that primitive discipline, on which the 
compilers of our Prayer-book dwelt in the preface to the Commination 


-* See the Exhortation on giving notice of Holy Communion, “requiring such as 
shall be satisfied with a general confession not to be offended with them that do use, 
to their further satisfying the auricular and secret confession to the priest ; nor those 
also which think needful and convenient, for the quietness of their own consciences, 
particularly to open their sins to the priest, to be offended with them that are satisfied 
with their humble confession to God and the general confession to the Church.” 
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Service, and of which they desired, and perhaps hoped, to see some 
restoration. Of the use of private confession, even as an exceptional 
usage, the- frequency may well vary greatly under different circum- 
stances, and according to the spiritual conditions of the persons con- 
cerned; and this must make it difficult, or impossible, to lay down a - 
hard and fast rule for universal observance. All who have any 
pastoral experience know well both its spiritual value undar critical 
conditions, and its liability to abuse and spiritual danger, wherever it 
is made an habitual rule of life for Christians generally. The right 
discretion of the clergy cannot well be interfered with by absolute 
command from superior authority; still less will it be surrendered to 
wholesale denunciation from those who have little experience of the 
practice and its effects. The carrying out of the plain directions of 
the Prayer-book on this matter must be left to the consciences of 
those who receive and those who make confessions; and, as a rule, it 
can be safely left. 

But it is useless to disguise fore ourselves that there is in some 
quarters a disposition to set it aside, sometimes in teaching, more often 
still in practice. There are clergy of our Church, not by any means 
the least earnest and influential, who evidently believe themselves 
justified in representing that private confession—not of any special sin 
troubling the conscience, but of all sins, great and small, which 
memory can recall, followed by special absolution— should be the habitual 
custom of devout Christians in general; in thus practically making 
light of the value of the general Confessions and Absoluticns of the 
Church; in imposing such private confession and absolution, actually 
or virtually, by authority or by persuasion, especially on-the young, as 
a condition for rightly approaching the Holy Communion; and in going 
on through it to authoritative spiritual direction of the individual 
conscience. There are many of our laity, especially cf womem 
and of those who belong to Church guilds and confraternities, who 
demand from their clergy what they believe to be the spiritual 
privilege of systematic confession and absolution, and their demand 
can hardly be refused, even by those who would discourage it. It 
will be (I suppose) scarcely denied that this is a plain departure from 
the principles laid down in the Prayer-book, and a reversion to the 
pre-Reformation practice, only with the additional danger that it is 
left entirely without regulation by authority, and taken up frequently 
by young and untried men, who are utterly unfit to deal with grave 
religious difficulties and subjects of great delicacy. 

It is (I think) unjust to refer this action to a deliberate design to 
set up an absolute sacerdotal authority. It has probably in most 
cases grown out of a sincere anxiety to combat the sins, particularly 
of the grosser kind, of which the experience of ministerial life, especially 
in great cities testifies the appalling reality, and to bring to bear on 
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the soul of each sinner, according to his individual character and cir- 
cumstances and needs, the witness of God against evil and the assurance 
of His pardon to penitence. The sinner, in fact, is looked upon as in 

- the morbid condition which needs the medicine of the soul; and the 
error has been mainly that which has so often been made in regard 
of the medicine of the body—the continuing the treatment which 
belongs to that morbid condition, instead of encouraging the restoration 
to the independence and responsibility of health. It is a natural, 
although generally a serious, error, which a right knowledge of human 
nature and God’s own discipline of it by trial and struggle ought to 
correct. 

But the important point is this—that whatever the object may be, 
the experience of the past plainly shows us that its general . results 
are certainly the exaggeration of priestly authority and responsibility, 
at the expense of individual lay freedom and with it of strength and 
independence of Christian character, and probably some diminution 
of the deep personal sense of the inalienable responsibility of the 
sinner before the eyes of God Himself, and of the infinite need and 
anfinite blessing of throwing the soul in humble penitence and 
“trustful faith upon Him and Him alone. These results are brought 
out especially in the development of spiritual direction, which, even 
if it is wise and holy—even if it does not enter into things which 
should be left to the soul itself, and overbear sacred natural relationships 
and rights—yet, as a regular and not an exceptional exercise of 
authority, is fraught with most serious danger to those who exercise it, 
-as well as those who submit to it. There are other evils and scandals 
‘connected with the confessional, only too familiar in the history of 
past time, and unhappily not unknown in the experience of the 
present; but these may be looked upon as simple abuses, which can 
be guarded against. The essential evils of which I have spoken 
would, even-under the wisest regulations, remain, 

The whole question is,’ therefore, of the gravest importance. 
The difference of the two conceptions of it is not a question of 
degree but of fundamental principle—a question of acceptance of 
the guidance of the Prayer-book, even under the changed condi- ` 
tions of the nineteenth century, or of recurrence to the perverted 
conception and practice which grew up in the Middle Ages, 
In it, perhaps more than in any other of the questions now 
before us, is involved one essential feature of the true Angli- 
can position—the recognition (that is) of what has been called ° 
“the priesthood of the laity,” implying the individual freedom of 
access to God, as that which Church ministration is to recognise 
and foster, and not to supersede. In spite of the zeal and per- 

- sistenco with which habitual confession and absolution are urged 
upon us as “sacramental ”—as in fact, the old “Sacrament of 
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Penance ”—which it is the duty and privilege of all to use, I feel 
convinced that the public opinion of Churchmen generally will 
pronounce emphatically against this re-introduction of the regular 
confessional, in the light not merely of abstract principle, but still 
more of practical experience—the experience of the past, which 
led to the rejection of it at the Reformation, and the experience of 
the present, as it comes out plainly in Roman Catholic countries, and 
is known in a modified form in our own Church. Perhaps it is more 
likely that, under the present strong excitement of opinion and 
feeling, the right use of confession, as sanctioned in the Prayer-book, 
may be confounded in popular denunciation with the abnse of it; 
and so in this matter, as in some others, the issues of tke present 
controversy may be confused, and the pastoral duty of the Church, 
to struggle against sin and help the penitent, may be hindered. 

These are, it would seem, the chief ritualistic usages which are 
really of spiritual importance, and which indicate a divergence from 
the Anglican position as expressed in the Prayer-book. The question 
on which Churchmen have to make up their minds is this—whether - 
in the nineteenth century there is to be a modification of the position 
thus taken up in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. No one, of 
course, assumes that the utterances of those centuries are to be 
regarded as infallible, or that the Prayer-book is absolutely perfect. 
But it will be clear to all thinking men that, if there is to be modifi- 
cation, it must be bythe authority of the Church as a whole, and not 
of the clergy alone, still less at the will of individual clergy and their 
congregations, supported, it may be, by irresponsible voluntary associ- 
ations. For my own part, I believe that the great body of Churchmen, 
while they may wish for some greater elasticity of system and some 
practical developments, have no desire to modify that position in any 
essential point. Accordingly, I cannot doubt that they ‘will conclude 
that, as in other critical times, so in the present risk of internal con- 
flict, disorder, and possible disruption, their wisdom is to rally to the 
Prayer-book—-appealing as it does in every page to the supreme 
authority of Holy Scripture—as the best available standard of Chris- 
tian truth and Church order, and the best security for peace and unity. 
There ought to be in this no distinction of party; but perhaps most of 
all the appeal should come home to the adherents of the great Church 
movement, which made this loyalty to the Prayer-book its guiding 
principle, g 


lil. 


It is the purpose of this paper to ask, ‘‘ What is Ritualism ?” not 
“ How is it to be dealt with?” My anxiety is that distinction 
should be made between Ritualistic usages which are purely ceremonial 
and those which have a plain religious significance, and so the 
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attention of Churchmen concentrated on the really crucial points 
of the present controversy. It will, I think, be seen that the question 
is one of some complexity ; that any action in relation to it involves 
the dealing with matters in which men are very deeply and earnestly 
interested ; that such action, if hasty, intolerant, and inconsiderate, may 
seriously impair the energy and break the unity of the Church ; that, 
cn the other hand, the policy of inaction has already gone on too long, 
and is-now morally impossible. There is always (as a cool and some- 
what cynical statesman remarked) a serious danger in listening to the 
cry that “something must be done” without knowing what that some- 
thing should be. But it would be an error at least equally grave 
to ignore the seriousness of the points at issue, and to allow things to 
drift on towards revolution and catastrophe—the serious catastrophe 
of Disestablishment, the worse catastrophe of Disruption. On the 
Bishops rests, by common consent, the main responsibility of action, 
and never, perhaps, was a heavier responsibility laid upon them. They 
have surely done wisely and rightly, under the leadership of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in the first instance, to maintain the com- 
prehensiveness of the Church, to attempt conciliation, and to appeal 
to loyalty. With many—I believe and hope with very many—the 
appeal will not be made in vain. But what shall be done where 
it is disregarded? It is under our present circumstances all but 
impossible, under any circumstances it would be undesirable, to trust 
mainly to the rough and ready action of Jaw. But for that very 
reason there must be no hesitation in bringing to bear the moral force 
of authority, firmly and temperately used, and backed by a public 
opinion which is able to judge and discriminate. How to form and 
elicit that public opinion, and how to induce the great central body of 
Churchmen, which is, I am convinced, thoroughly loyal to our Anglican 
principles, to express itself against the noisy and self-confident utter- 
ances of partisans on either hand—this is, after all, the great problem. 
Any one who can contribute, however slightly, towards its solution will 
do good service in very critical times. 
ALFRED BARRY. 


issue of the recent Visitation Charges of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
which mark an epoch in this controversy, and which—just becaus 
they fail to satisfy the extreme parties on either hand—will, I believe 
be thankfully accepted by the great body of Churchmen. I ae 
hardly say that I myself am thankful to have the opinions he 
. advanced sanctioned in many points by his supreme authority. —A. ; 


A 
P.S.—It is right to say that these pages were written before mr) 


FASHODA AND THE UPPER NILE. 


EITHER the British Government nor the British people can 
; hope to escape the penalty of their own weakness. The 
Fashoda dilemma in the very hour of supreme success is the bitter 
drop in the draught of triumph supplied by the military genius of 
General Kitchener. Yet posterity will never doubt that it was 
placed there by our own acts, and that it represents some part of the 
retribution due for the irreparable betrayal of Gordon and for the 
cowardly and reckless evacuation of the Soudan. Gordon foresaw 
and prophesied it all. There is “the certainty that you will 
eventually be forced to smash up the Mahdi under greater difficulties 
if you wish to maintain peace in and to retain Egypt.” In another 
passage he speaks of that effort costing millions of money and 
thousands of lives in the future if the policy of evacuation is 
persisted in. Bat of all his utterances that recorded as far back as 
1878 to this effect was the most prophetic. ‘‘Our English Govern- 
ment lives on a hand-to-mouth policy. They are very ignorant of 
these lands (i¢., the Soudan south to the Equator and westwards 
over Darfur and Bahr Gazelle), yet some day or other they, or some 
other Governnfent, will have to know them.” ‘The day has arrived, 
and apparently the French Government knows them as well as the 
British. 

It will be well to record at the threshold of an unbiased con- 
sideration of this important question how fully those predictions have 
been realised. In the first place, twelve millions sterling were 
expended on Lord Wolseley’s failure to save Gordon, and then we 
abandoned the Soudan. Notwithstanding that ignominious with- 
drawal, events made it clear that “ the Soudan could not be divorced 
from Egypt,” and after five years preparations began to Fe made to 
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recover it. In nine years’ preparation and the three campaigns of 
Dongola, Atbara, and Omdurman another twelve millions have been 
expended. To organise the whole of the old Egyptian provinces, 
excluding the Bahr Gazelle and the Equatorial region, will require at 
least another twelve millions. These ‘figures will show that Gordon 
, did not underestimate the cost of our want of purpose in 1884, 
Still we have smashed the Mahdist power, and the control of the 
Nile has reverted to the Khedive, . 
But our want of purpose was not confined to the year 1885 and 
the period of absolute inaction that followed. It continued long 
after the resumption of active operations, and even when Lord 
Salisbury described the plans of the Government in 1897 they were 
limited to the task of avenging General Gordon and destroying the 
barbarous power of the Khalifa—in other words, to the occupation of 
“Khartoum and Omdurman. ‘The intention eventually to resume 
control over the dependent provinces was, however, revealed in the 
Anglo-Congolese Convention of 1894, by which the British Govern- 
ment leased the whole of the Bahr Gazelle province, including 
Fashoda, to the Congo State, thus claiming the right to dispose of- 
that territory as part of the old Egyptian possessions. But although 
it claimed the right it did not assert it, for it was publicly known 
that France at once protested against the Convention, and not merely 
diminished in the most high-handed fashion “the Bahr Gazelle, 
including Fashoda,” to the enclave of Lado, but wrested from the 
Congo State the valuable and costly stations it had founded in the 
Semio region north of the Mbomu. This step, taken in broad day- 
light and not, as Sir Charles Dilke suggests, in the dark or as a 
got-up affair, very much discounted the effect of Sir Edward Grey’s 
language in March 1895—-some months after the Franco-Congolese 
Convention modifying that with England—when he characterised the 
advance of a French expedition towards the Nile as “an unfriendly 
act.” Sir Edward Grey’s words were no equivalent for France's 
‘acts; and as it was known. throughout 1896 and 1897 that Liotard 
and Marchand were practically certain to reach the Nile and thus 
give effect to the claim France had put forward to the Bahr Gazelle 
in 1894, it follows that the omission to make the most strenuous and 
emphatic protest against M. Hanotaux’s reply to Sir Edward Grey in 
the French, Senate in April 1895, and to warn France that such a 
step would be treated as a casus belli, weakened our case and gave 
the French good reason to believe that we would recoil before the 
prise de possession which had answered so well in Siam and West 
Africa. l 
The point that it is most necessary to make clear in approaching 
this question with a view to its satisfactory and speedy solution is 
` that our own weakness, vacillation, and trust in the chapter of 
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accidents have damaged our case, and, so far as argument goes, given 
our antagonist a chance to which neither her sacrifices nor her motives 
. entitle her. We are fettered by our short-sighted policy in 1884-5, 
by the policy of evacuation and scuttle which was favoured not only 
by the Gladstone Administration but by Lord Salisbury’s great Pro- 
consul Lord Cromer, and by the timidity which led the Conservative 
Government to think that public opinion would only support the 
gradual and piecemeal recovery of the old Soudan, On the other 
hand, France has not only been encouraged to go on by our hesitation, 
but has been led by concessions on our part in every controversy to 
believe that the British Government, and Lord Salisbury in particular, 
would never fight an issue to the bitter end and by an appeal to the 
sword. The Quai d’Orsay may well be excused for believing that 
the Minister who could not hold his own on the Mekong, who over- 
looked the Waima outrage so completely as to forget to claim the 
personal indemnities admitted to be due, and who had not a word to 
say against M. Gerard’s encroachments in China and the retention of 
two of the most important provinces of Siam, would never make 
Marchand’s presence at Fashoda a cause of quarrel. Our so-called 
statesmen have ever been the clog on the wheel of British progress. In 
two centuries three names alone are associated with the effective 
assertion of British power, and we have neither Pitts nor a Palmerston 
to-day. Even in the miserable Soudan muddle the Egyptian Pashas 
of Cairo, of whom never a civil word is written, showed in 1884-5 a 
truer statesmanship than our most distinguished representatives. 
When the latter sacrificed their private convictions to swim with the 
stream by supporting the Government programme of evacuation, the 
Pashas refused to subscribe their names to any policy based on the 
withdrawal from or surrender of the Soudan, and several among them 
even declined the post of its Governor-General on learning that they 
were to give effect to such a decision. Time has shown that they 
were right, and that the collective wisdom of Downing Street in 
agreement with Lord Cromer for that period was wrong. 

The recollection of these facts will perhaps temper the heated 
decision that Marchand must be turned out of Fashoda without delay 
or discussion, and that England must proceed to maim France with 
the result of leaving her in a crippled condition to be further maimed 
‘and perhaps destroyed by Germany, while at the same time France 
must succeed in sufficiently maiming England to make her less ablo 
to hold her own in Asia against Russia. The common sense of the 
nation will revolt against so precipitate a decision, and will soon 
refuse to see any proof of statesmanship in a violent settlement of the 
Fashoda difficulty when a brief reflection will show that our own 
weakness in the past largely contributed to its creation. It is no 
depreciation of the importance of our interests on the Upper Nile to 
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say that they are not worth a precipitate and headlong quarrel with 
France, a neighbouring country with which we have for eighty years 
been laboriously building up a better relationship, and whose continued , 
existence is a safeguard and not a menace for our highest interests. 
No one can accuse me, who can show an unbroken record of public 
writings in season and out of season in favour of the retention and 
recovery of the Soudan, of minimising’the value of our interests on 
the’ Upper Nile, but if they can be secured and regularised without a’ 
war with France every one is the gainer. We may have to support 
them by force of arms; but to destroy the chances of a diplomatic 
success by throwing the sword into the scales is unworthy of our 
position and dignity. y 

While there is still time it may be hoped that both Governments 
- and, more important, both peoples will listen to some arguments 
based not on passion but on reason. The British have, in the first 
place, to recollect that their own weakness in the past is largely 
responsible for Marchand’s presence at Fashoda and for the French 
intrusion into the Bahr Gazelle. On the other hand, the French 
must also listen to some home truths. The steps taken by their 
agent .or representative were not merely an unfriendly act because 
Sir Edward Grey with Lord Rosebery’s authority thus described 
them, but because they were guided by an absolutely hostile inten- 
tion. Marchand was to reach the Nile not merely to raise the 
tricolour thereon, but to join hands with an Abyssinian army, led by 
French officers as well as the generals of the Negus, and thus form 
an effective barrier in the path of the Anglo-Egyptians. The plan 
did not come off. The Abyssinians did not play their part, but we 
must recollect that if the French remained at Fashoda there would be 
the probability of their attempting to do so on some future occasion. 
The intention of the French in this expedition could not have been 
more anti-British than it was, but although Marchand reached the 
Nile the main project has failed. But the French must not. expect 
us to feel grateful for their little adventure in behalf of civilisation. 
Having failed in the purpose, and the purpose itself being revealed, 
the French have to ask themselves the question whether there is any 
practical utility in leaving eight of their officers with a contingent of 
120 black men in a place notoriously unhealthy and completely 
isolated. That is a question they will have no difficulty in answering 
themselves if they are allowed the time for reflection, and find no 
cause for interpreting our remonstrances as threats. 

The French are always open to persuasion if they are approached 
on the more chivalrous side of their character, and if arguments 
taken from the storehouse of sentiment rather than reason are 
employed. They will deny our right to lay down the law, and they 
are far more likely to go to war for a phrase than we are; but on the 
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other hand, they will not attempt to deny that our sacrifices of men < 
and money, the martyrdom of Gordon, who was always urging us to 
“make up with France in Egypt,” and the efforts we have made 
under Gordon, Baker, and others for the suppression of the slave 
trade in this very region, give us a claim far superior to any they 
possess, which’ the weakness of our representatives during several 
years diminished but could not destroy, and against which even the 
daring march of Marchand cannot provide any equivalent title. I 
say if the French are allowed to weigh these arguments they will see 
themselves that the fact that their officer reached Fashoda two months 
before Lord Kitchener does not furnish a sufficient ground for their 
retaining possession of that place in face of the return of the old 
Egyptian masters of that territory. The sandy plains of the Soudan 
are stained with some of the best blood of England; against that 
claim the French have no set-off The name and the achievements 
of Gordon alone supply title-deeds to the provinces he won over to 
civilisation, and in which he put down the slave chase with the hand 
of a master. 

These arguments will carry conviction to the French conscience, 
and if the proverbial golden bridge is built for the honourable retire- 
ment of a proud and sensitive nation, the Fashoda incident will pass 
away without that rupture of the entente cordiale with our naighbours 
which we value, and which we should see broken with permanent 
regret. 

At the same time, France cannot retain Fashoda nor can she be 
allowed to possess any portion of the Bahr Gazelle contiguous to the 
Nile. The question is how this retirement can be effected in a grace- 
ful manner without the least appearance of constraint or compulsion 
on either side. There is absolutely only one way of arriving at this 
desirable conclusion, and that is by reviving the Anglo-Oongolese 
Convention of May 1894 by which the Bahr Gazelle was leased to 
King Leopold. France cannot have that-province, or, to be accurate, 

-the greater part of it, but she will very likely fight for the honour of 
her flag sooner than retreat. On the other hand, she would beyond 
doubt readily avail herself of a third course—that the province in dis- 
pute should pass into the hands of the Belgians. England must and 
will have what may be called the superior control of this part of the 
Upper Nile, but she certainly does not want to go to war with - 
France. Although less inclined than the French to accept a com- 
promise at this moment, it is difficult to see how the British Govern- 
ment can have any objection to revive the lease it grarfted four years 
ago to the sovereign of the Congo State if that arrangement will 
satisfy French opinion and enable the Quai d’Orsay to meet us -half- 
way. The attenuation of that lease by the French Government with- 
out any reference to us was a far more flagrant act of unfriendliness 
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than Marchand’s presence at Fashoda, yet its settlement was allowed 
to stand over. The time has now come to settle them both. England 
cannot allow a formal arrangement such as that signed by Lord 
' Rosebery’s Government with King Leopold to be summarily modified 
and practically set aside. She is the more induced to take up that 
line of policy in this matter because in doing so she will also find the 
cure for the malady in the existing relations of two great States. 

But at this point of the question Sir Charles Dilke steps in and 
says, If you do this King Leopold will secure our most valuable pro- 
vince of the Soudan. ‘The opinion of Sir Charles Dilke is entitled to 


great weight in matters of foreign policy, but it is not clear that he, 


is prepared to make the presence of the French at Fashoda or in the 
Bahr Gazelle a casus belli. If not, the fertility of that province is a 
question quite beside the immediate issue; and if the only two main 
points are to avert war and to yet keep the French away from the 
Nile, and above all to intercept any possible line of communication 
with Abyssinia, then the fact, to use Sir Charles Dilke’s phrase, of 
King Leopold’s taking the oyster, even if true, would not weaken the 
merit of an arrangement which was concluded for major considerations. 
But is the Bahr Gazelle the oyster of the Soudan? General Gordon 
always spoke of Darfur as the granary of the Soudan, and mineral 
deposits are far more likely to be found in Sennaar and generally on 
the Abyssinian frontier than in the Bahr Gazelle. The potentialities 
of the whole of the Soudan are great, but their realisation will take 
time and a heavy expenditure of capital. The task will be lightened 
if some small part of it can be entrusted to other hands, and, of 
course, provided that we can feel sure of their proving safe. I sup- 
pose it is not necessary to ovcupy space in proving that we have no 
peril to dread from the Belgians. They are not set on an aggrandising 
policy with the military aid of truculent Abyssinian chiefs,‘and in 
Central Africa they are tied to the principle of free trade and a 
maximum tariff of ten per cent. They are, moreover, a people whose 
numbers and whose exceptional position in Europe enable us to say 
without any insult that they would prove inoffensive neighbours. 

_ There is another point of importance. The territory of the Bahr 
Gazelle was not given but leased to the King of the Belgians. The 
lease was to remain in full vigour during the reign of King Leopold 
II., and at the expiration of his Majesty’s reign it was to continue in 
force over a contracted area so long as the Congo State remained 
independent or a Belgian colony under the King’s successors. It was 
consequently not to. be an indefeasible possession, and France’s right of 
pre-emption over the Congo State would not apply toit. The arrange- 
ment was also not altogether one-sided. The Congo State leased in 
return to great Britain a strip of territory twenty-five kilometres 
broad from Tanganyika to Lake Albert Edward. This claim has 
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never possessed any value because Germany protested against it. An 
impartial observer will probably conclude from the energy with 
which both France and Germany protested against this Convention 
of Lord Rosebery’s Government, that it was an excellent arrangement. 
Tts value, however, at the present moment is that it furnishes the 
means of a friendly and pacific deal with France. As the Congo State, 
owing to the German protest, was unable to furnish the equivalent 
specified in the third article of the Convention, it would only be 
reasonable that some other concession should be inserted in thé terms 
of the new lease. Unlike moré powerful and less scrupulous neigh- 
bours, the State is quite prepared to’negotiate on the actual merits of 
the case and the practical necessities of the situation. Ib can also 
be relied on to carry out the promises it makes and to fulfil the 
conditions imposed upon it. If the French had not come to the Nile 
at all, the Anglo-Congolese Convention of May 1894 would naturally 
have been revived in some form or other; but the presence of Marchand 
at Fashoda, and the critical situation between England and France, 
have made the whole question one of capital importance. If the 
French give way the future arrangement with the Congo State on the 
Nile will no doubt pursue a normal course; but if they will not give 
way, then the alternative I have sketched may be He means of avert- 
ing a serious and regrettable strife. ~ 
DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER. 
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THOMAS FRANCIS BAYARD. 


T is difficult, even under the most favourable circumstances, to 
make an adequate estimate of the character of a man whose 
long public career has just been closed by death. Many of the 
elements entering into it have been obscured by time, or lost sight of 
in the competitions of our restless life; besides, there are so many 
unrevealed quantities that it is by no means easy to fix the amount 
or value of the work he has done for his time, or his probable place 
in history. These difficulties are enhanced when it is a close personal 
friend of many years about whom one must write. Nor is the task 
made easier when, as in Mr. Bayard’s case, the character is a type 
which has almost entirely passed out of the public life of modern 
countries, X . 

I shall not deal with dates: or events except so far as they may 
grow out of my theme, which is the character of the man rather than 
the successive steps by which it was either developed or shown. / 
Mr. Bayard’s position before the American public was absolutely 
unique. In the best and highest sense, it was an inheritance not 
only of qualities, but of place; and yet it was not fixed by the law of 
primogeniture, nor won in war and conflict, The fact that his great. 
grandfather, his grandfather, his father, his uncle, and himself saw 
service in the United States Senate from the three counties which 
constitute the little State of Delaware is no doubt an interesting 
fact. It is still more interesting to know that not one of them was 
preferred for any other reason except recognised fitness. 

Mr. Bayard, then, during the whole of his public career was sure 
of his standing. He had no personal or party contests to weaken or 
break his influence, to waste his time, to sour his temper, or to disturb 
his peace of mind: He was not forced to turn himself into an office- 
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broker, or to be an errand boy for all the petty ambitions of his State. 
He was not compelled to master the tactics of party organisation, ‘and 
thus to make himself a drill-master rather than a statesman. Nor 
was he obliged either to become a boss himself or to take orders from 
some man who had achieved this position. Having no intermediaries 
between himself and the people he represented, he was able to devote 
himself without questidn to the public service, whose boundaries— 
according to his interpretation —were coterminous with the public 
interest. 

Until he had passed forty, Mr. Bayard devoted himself almost 
wholly to his profession. His knowledge of the law had been laid 
upon deep and sure foundations. He did not stop, as many public 
men do nowadays, when he had acquired merely enough of theory to 
enter upon the practice, In this, as in all things, he insisted upon 
going to the bottom. The work of the first offices he held was purely 
professional, in no sense political. They pertained to his own little 
Delaware which, as one of the border States, was as nearly as possible 
half slave and half free. This geographical position, combined with 
his incapacity to take extreme views, made him at all times a sincere, 
patriotic friend of the Union, the advocate of constitutional measures, 
and the opponent of the drastic methods resorted to on both sides. 

He recognised, more clearly than most of his contemporaries; what 
problems must follow the abolition of slavery by violence. The domi- 
nance of commercialism in-politics; the certainty of riot ard corrup- 
tion in the conquered States, and the resulting demoralisation in all ; 
the hardening effect of passion and division, the slow growth toward 
real unity, and their effect upon both conqueror and conquered ; the 
perils inseparable from unsettled financial conditions—all these 
appealed with peculiar force to the thoughtful and truly conservative 
man who stood on the threshold of great responsibilities, This long 
period of careful preparation had a decided effect upon his public 
career. It accentuated the seriousness with which he entered upon 
the work before him, and so increased his sense of duty as to keep 
him in public life long after interest and inclination had made rétire- 
ment desirable. 

When Mr. Bayard entered the United States Senate in 1869 his 
party was an insignificant minority in that body. It was just far 
enough away from the Civil War to give the American people some 
real conception of the problems which that contest had created or 
brought into prominence, Passion ran high; bigotry easily degene- 
rated into proscription, and- patriotism was subjected to so much abuse 
that Dr. Johnson’s biting epigram was often a true description, In 
spite of this, Mr. Bayard soon made his influence felt in the Federal 
counsels and in the country. He never wavered in his attempt to 
overcome the narrow sectional feeling which, for many years after the 
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war had come to an end, was its most prominent heritage. He did 
this by a resolute insistence that law must be dominant in every part 
of the country. He and his associates took part with rare ability, 
courage, and prudence in all debates relating to the States recently in” 
insurrection. Ag these gradually recovered their status, the little 
band received accessions, Aided by a change in public sentiment in 
many other States, they were so recruited that, in twelve years after 
Mr. Bayard’s entrance into the Senate, he was elected president of the. 
body in which when he entered it he had been one of an insignificant 
and powerless minority. “ 

It was not only the bitterness of parties and sections that ran riot 
during this period. It was accompanied by the rankest kind of 
heresy on financial questions. Currency, coinage, and banking were then 
little understood. In every State of the Union, men in both political 
_ parties, recognised as leaders, permitted themselves to be drawn into 
advocacy of the notion that paper was money. This was succeeded by 
devotion’ to a diluted coinage. Mr. Bayard resisted these tendencies 
with energy, intelligence, and persistence. From the beginning, and 
at all times, in season or out of season, whether as Senator, Secretary 
of State, private citizen, or ambassador, he never, failed to raise his 
voice against paper issues, and their endowment with the quality of 
legal tender, nor to oppose the free coinage of silver. No other 
responsible public man in either party has made such an honourable and 
consistent record on all these related issues, so that, if history is 
written aright, it will give Thomas F. Bayard a commanding place 
among the men who created on this question a public sentiment which 
placed their country in the front rank among progressive nations and 
kept it there. 

Mr. Bayard’s position in the Senate may be interpreted in the 
light of his attitude on these two great questions. He was not a meré 
specialist in public life. His mind was eclectic enough; his interest 
sufficiently comprehensive to. make nothing human alien to him. So 
he went on speaking, writing, voting, acting—according to need or 
opportunity, and as conscience and an: instracted understanding led 
him—upon all the varied concerns of a great country during a period 
of change and violence. In due time he came to aspire to the 
Presidency, at once the goal of American ambition and the will-o’-the 
wisp of politics. None knew better than he how eminent was his 
fitness for this place, both by nature and training. If he had not 
known this he would never have consented for a moment to consider 
himself in relation to it, as he carried -conscience into his personal 
ambitions no less than into his private life, profession, or public 
service. He would have scorned as much to seek a place without 
fitness for it as to take a -professional fee without earning it. The 
party conditions of the time made attainment of this impossible, but 
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the failure to command it increased rather than diminished his 
influence over his countrymen, and gave him new zest for devoting 
himself to the public service in the places which came to him. 

His service as Secretary of State was the culminating point in his 
home career. It was-once a tradition in American politics—one now 
generally departed from—that the candidate who had received the © 
second highest number of votes in the nominating convention was to 
be asked ‘to accept this office. Mr. Bayard and Mr. Cleveland were 
until then strangers, but I have often heard each of them express 
astonishment that he ‘could have been a candidate against the other. 
Mr. Bayard brought to the duties of his new place that high devotion 
to the public interest which was always his distinguishing character- 
istic. The foreign relations of the United States were never conducted 
with greater dignity and firmness. Running through his State papers, 
which were admirable in temper and form, was that attachment, always 
uppermost in his mind, to fixed principles. During his four years of 
service as Secretary the foundation was laid for that better under- 
standing with England which has developed so many important 
consequences, and has brought to its support, on both sides of the 
ocean, many men who might otherwise have been indifferent or 
hostile. 

Tt is less necessary to give enlarged attention to Mr. Bayard’s 
diplomatic service than to any other. It was passed under the eyes 
of the people of two great countries, The spectacle presented was 
that of a man of courage and character bringing them to bear in the 
discharge of his duties—mainly those of an unofficial kind. He was 
nearly sixty-five when he entered upon this work. He had declined 
the tendered honour of his old place at the head of the Cabinet, but 
consented to accept the newly created position of Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James. He felt that it gave him an opportunity to do 
good work for mankind, and, at the same time, to serve his country. 
He had not the least trace of the old-fashioned diplomatist in him. It 
could never have entered into his mind to conceive the truth or the 
policy of the dictum that “speech wag given to man to conceal his 
thoughts.” He firmly believed that in telling the people .of the 
country to which he was accredited what his own country meant, and 
what were its genius, ifs duties, and its hopes, he, was doing the 
greatest good to mankind. While he spoke often and with perfect 
freedom, he never spoke idly, nor in any way compromised the dignity 
either of his own country or its representative. If there were at home 
persons who never forgave him for making his country and theirs 
known as it had never ‘been known before, and for becoming the most 
popular man in England, it is scarcely necessary, when estimating his 
work, to stop long enough to give them importance. 

It- was a pleasure to see how he enjoyed it all; how eagerly he 
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learned new things or revived the memory of old ones! He went into 
every rank and order of society, seeking in each to do his chosen work 
as best he could. His keenest enjoyment, however, came from those 
meetings with strong, self-reliant, skilled workers in the varied trades. 
I can recall, for instance, that the pleasure he derived from a meeting 
of engine-drivers was akin to that of a boy seeing a new sight. 

He greatly prized, too, the privilege of seeing so many types of 
individuals and classes, He was equally at home with a body of 
bishops or the worshippers in the chapel of some humble religious 
denomination. He was perfectly free from bigotry or intolerance. 
His charity-comprehended all honest opinions. Although he held his 
own with a firm grasp, he not only gave others the same privilege, but 
liked to meet those who knew how to make themselves felt in their 
‘own way. His religious convictions were strong and firmly grounded. 
I have never known a man who better illustrated the truth that it is 
those of greatest and strongest mind who believe the most and are, at: 
the same time, the most humble and tolerant. Sentiment was strongly 
developed in him; but few men have less of mere sentimentalism. 
This accounts for the fact that, speaking as freely as he might, his 
utterances were devoid of those defects of taste so common with public 
men everywhere. 

He knew the elements which enter into the character,of a great 
people. Simplicity, tenderness, love of truth, justice. and fairness, 
must, in his view, lie at the foundation. He was interested in what 
‘Lincoln has felicitously termed the “plain people of the land.” 

-Neither did he exact that rigid uniformity of institutions so dear to 

‘eprecisians. As human nature was varied so he did not expect actual, 

„practical individuals or communities created by them to be cast in the 

asame mould. Better than any of his contemporaries he recognised 
the character of the people in the South and West, seeing those 
distinctions and differences which were hid from most. His geo- 
graphical situation, no less than the cast of his mind, gave him this 
power ; and yet he was far more likely to tell these people, and all 
others, the things they needed to be told rather than those they wanted 
to hear. He could not comprehend insincerity. He knew his own 
duty to public opinion, and had a perfect idea of what it ought to be 
in order to square with right and safety. If it did not do this he had 
no idea of giving way to the idle clamour of the moment, or to the 
demands of time-serving politicians. In spite of this devotion to prin- 
ciple, he knew how to define the word “ compromise ’ without making 
it synonymous with “surrender.” 

With all his good temper and toleration he had the power to be 
severe and impatient. He had nothing but contempt for the man 
who could use a_public place for private enrichment or influence; for 
the designing, the weak, or the demagogic; or for that other, not 
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uncommon in politics everywhere, who, after years of corruption and 
dissembling, concludes, in his older days, to kick down the ladders by 
which he has climbed, thus seeking to do penance for many wrongs. 
‘ He had no patience with pretension or mere profession. No amount 
of wealth, no ostentation, no long prayers or feigned piety, could. 
conceal from him for a moment unworthy motives or dangerous, 

As he exacted much from himself and all leaders of opinion, so he 
set up a lofty standard of idea and action for the pecple of his 
country. He had a sublime, ingrained confidence in popular govern- 
ment, and was a convinced republican. He was severely criticised at 
one time during his residence in England for saying that the American 
people liked the strong man in their politics. His meaning was clear. 
It was the man of strong, well-settled opinions and firm character 
that he had in mind. ‘The adventurous man on horseback, who is 
often heralded but seldom comes in modern life, had no more con- , 
sistent hater than this plain-spoken denouncer of shams and lover of 
the genuine. 

Mr. Bayard’s oratory was not of the display order. It had both 
beauty and finish, but was seldom ornate, never mere sound without 
sense. -It was straightforward, direct, clear-cut, not overweighted 
with simile or figure of speech, nor yet with reference. As he was 
too serious, too much in earnest, to give attention to humour, so if 
is not probable that he ever intentionally raised a laugh. , He was 
quick at repartee, and could use sarcasm or irony with great effect, if 
he distrusted the motives of his opponent. His speeches combined in 
proper proportions thought and the results of reading. When he saw 
that public speaking was to be part of his life he began early and 
trained himself thoroughly. As he grew older and was able to geb 
more and more away from mere partisan speaking, he acquired 
greater ease and polish, His intellectual relations to his time may 
be summed up with Bacon’s thought: Reading had made him a full 
man, conference a ready man, and writing an exact man. 

He was no less generous to subordinates or inferiors than to 
superiors and equals. He liked work to be well done, andy asa result, 
was likely to do for himself much that other men would have left 
to assistants. Good health, a temperate and simple life, unflagging 
industry, and a conscientious determination to do everything well 
enabled him to perform with acceptance the duties which fell to him, 
and not the less so because he never shirked responsibility. He gave 
his full confidence to few, but once-passed it was without concealment 
or grudging. His relations with some of his political opponents were 
very intimate, while membership or high place in his own party was 
by no means a passport to his favour or confidence. He never courted 
the rising star, so that in many instances he had no personal associa- 
tion with, or even knowledge of, some of the leading men who sat with 
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him in the Senate or became leaders of the House of Representatives 
at the other end of the Capitol. He did not formally or consciously 
exclude: he merely ignored those who did nothing to command his 


confidence ; at the same time none could be moré sympathetic or ` 


helpful when conscientious, honest, and congenial new men came to 
the front. 

On the personal side he had those lovable qualities which accom- 
pany simplicity of character and openness of aim. There was no 
pretension, no tergiversation, no doubtful or questionable places in him. 
He was admirable whether as host or guest. He talked well, but he 
did not monopolise, nor was he prone to speak of himself except 
when drawn to do so. With women and children he had that 
graciousness and consideration only found in those sure of position, 
who, in whatever circle they may be found, are gentlemen in the 
highest sense. 

He was a close student of the best books on all economic questions 
and those which involved the origin or application of great legal and 
political principles. He was a persistent reader of poetry and had 
the old-fashioned habit of quoting it, generally with much aptness. 
He had also read widely in popular science and in theological criticism 
of the highest order. He was a buyer of books and had an exacting 
taste in typography. 

Mr, Bayard passed nearly half a century of active life before the 
public, more than thirty years of this time being spent in office cf! 
one grade or another. During all this time—and for a circle con- 
stantly widening from the very beginning—he stood as the repre- 
sentative of lofty ideals in character and principle. Recognition of 
this came without conscious seeking on his part, and, as he was abso- 
lutely free from cant of any kind, he never posed because of it. He 
has gone out of the world leaving a character, public and private, 
free from insincerity, sordidness, or self-seeking. As became his 
origin and traditions he was a man without fear and without reproach. 
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THE KINETIC THEORY OF GASES AND 
SOME OF ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


“Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies ; : i 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little fower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God antl man is.” 


HOUGH Science-—Science with a capital S—is often contrasted 
with Art—Art with a capital A; though the former is held 
to be dry and unattractive, while the latter stirs the imagination and 
arouses “thoughts that breathe and words that bum”; yet the 
follower of science now and then is rewarded for his toil by an 
ordered sequence which appeals to the imaginative side of his nature, 
no less than the rhythmic harmony of poetry, or the measured 
cadences of music. Indeed, it is not impossible for the poet to 
express better than, and as truly as in the pages of the “ Philosophical 
Transactions,” the highest generalisations of science, In this Tennyson 
stands unrivalled. Take, for example, the stanzas : 


“There rolls the deep where grew the tree, 
O earth, what changes hast thou seen | 
There where the long street roars, hath been 
The stillness of the central sea, 


The hills are shadows, and they flow 
From form to form, and nothing stands ;, 
They melt like mist, the solid lands, 

Like clouds they shape themselves and go.” 


Tt contains an epitome of the whole of geology. The science is mere 
elaboration of the ideas contained in Tennyson’s beautiful verses. 

The difficulty in gaining the appreciation of the “general public” 
is in presenting the ideas in intelligible language. That the scientific 
and the romantic are sometimes closely intermingled is indisputable ; 
but the romance is one which appeals to few. In the following pages 
an attempt will be made to show how the thoughts of many men, each 
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` striving to “increase natural knowledge,” as the formula of admission 
to’ the Royal Society runs, have led to a discovery of some interest— 
that of a hitherto unsuspected constituent of atmospheric air. 

The Roman poet Lucretius, a friend and contemporary of Cicero, 

was the author of a poem entitled “De Rerum Naturé” (“On the 
Nature of Things”). In this poem, which treats of almost all things 
in heaven and earth, he argues that the atoms, the existence of which 
is obvious because one sees them in a cone of light passing through 
a dark room, fall rapidly together in their dancing course throughout 
the spheres, and by their collision engender all known things, Their 
paths are, however, not directed, but fortuitous; and, therefore, the 
world is the product of chance. 
z Passing over many centuries, we find Boyle, in the reign of 
Charles IL., suggesting that the difference between different kinds of 
matter is to be explained by the nature and the motion of the par- 
ticles or atoms of which they are composed. The region -of specu- 
lation was narrowed when Daniel Bernoulli, in 1738, attempted to 
account for the law, due to Boyle, that the volume of gases varies 
inversely with the pressure to which they are exposed; and similar 
attempts were made by Herapath in 1821, and by Joule in 1851. 
Their ideas were systematised by Clausius in 1857 under'the name of 
the “ Kinetic Theory of Gases.” 

Briefly stated, the theory is this. Granted that in gases the particles 
—or, as they are now termed, the molecules—of which they consist are 
widely separated from each other, and that the pressure which the gas 
exerts on the sides of any vessel in which it may be confined—a pres- 
sure which may be realised by pumping away the air outside the vessel, 
when, if the vessel is constructed of yielding material such as bladder, 


it will distend, and ultimately burst—is caused solely by the bombard- J 


ment of the molecules of gas on the walls, It is at the first blush 
not very easy to -conceive of a steady pressure being due to an 
enormous number of impacts irregularly delivered, But there are many 
analogies which help to form the conception. For instance, a musical 
note, which may strike us as of the utmost smoothness and uniformity, 
is in‘reality the result of a succession of blows on the tympanum of 
the ear, each following the preceding one too rapidly for our ears to 
distinguish the break in continuity. In a similar manner the pressure 
of a gas is accounted for. And the temperature, a rise in which also 
increases the pressure of a gas on the walls of a vessel containing 
it, is attributed to the increased velocity of the molecules of the gas. 
Now, for simplicity’s sake, considering a blow given by only one 
molecule, the force of the blow—to use a rough expression which will 
serve the purpose—will depend not merely on the rate at which that 


molecule is moving, but also on the weight of that molecule. So - 


that a light molecule with a high Tate of motion may deliver ag 
forcible a blow as a heavy molecule with a slower rate of motion. _ By- 
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Clausius’s hypothesis, the temperatures of two gases are believed to be 
equal when the products of their masses into the square of their rates 
of motion are equal. This is not quite the same thing as saying 
“when the force of the blows they give is equal,” but it may be - 
taken as connected with it. 

-Supposing, then, that two gases are at the same temperature— 
that when placed in contact neither gives up heat to the other— 
then the product above mentioned must be equal for both. For it is 
obvious that the specifically lighter gas must have the higher velocity ; 
that is, the molecules must be endowed with a higher rate of motion. 

What is that rate of motion? Clausius was able to answer that 
question : a molecule of hydrogen, the lightest gas known, if it moved 
in a straight line, unimpeded in its motion by collision with any other 
molecules or with any solid body, would- pass through no less than a 
mile and a quarter in a second, And a molecule of oxygen equally 
free to move would travel through space with a velocity of rather less 
than one-third of a mile per second, The relative rates of motion 
are therefore in inverse proportion to the square roots of tha densities 
of the gases. Thus, as oxygen is sixteen times as heavy as hydrogen, 
a molecule of hydrogen would move through space in a straight line, 
were it free to do so, at a rate four times as great as thas at which 
a molecule of oxygen moves. 

These rates of motion are calculated for the temperature of melting 
ice. But as the effect of rise of temperature is to quicken the rate 
of motion of molecules of gases, so fall of temperature will cause 
a decreased velocity. The question arises: Is there any pessibility of 
so lowering temperature that the motion of such moving molecules 
will cease? Judging by the rate at which the pressure of a gas 
decreases with fall of temperature, there is. That temperature has 
been called the “absolute zero of temperature”; it lies 273° 
below the melting-point of ice on the Centigrade scale, or at —460° 
on the Fahrenheit scale, the one commonly in use in this country. 
This temperature has not been reached; it is unlikely that it will ever 
be reached; but an approach has recently been made to it by 
liquefying hydrogen gas, and allowing it to boil at the atmospheric 
pressure. The temperature reached in this manner is about —243° 
Cent.; and Professor Dewar, who has recently succeeded in liquefying 
hydrogen in quantity, will no doubt be able to produce a still lower 
temperature, by causing the liquid hydrogen to boil in a vessel 
connected with an air-pump, so that the pressure is reduced. For 
just as raising the pressure raises the boiling-point of a liquid, as 
exemplified in the boiler of a Bieali-engine,: so lowering the pressure 
lowers the boiling-point. 

It is now many years since Dr. Johnstone Stoney applied the 
Kinetic Theory of Gases, in a series of papers read before the Royal 
Dublin Society, to the question of the existence of atmospheres on 
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planets and satellites, If a molecule happens to be moving on the 
surface of a planet at a rate which would carry it away from the 
planet more rapidly than the planet can draw it back, that molecule 
will escape into space. It is not theoretically impossible, although 
practically unrealisable, to construct a gun which would fire a bullet 
vertically into the air at such a rate that the bullet might never 
return to the earth, What, then, would occur to it? Well, it would 
wander on through space as a little planet, performing an ellipse 
round the sun, as, indeed, many aérolites or “shooting stars” are- 
known to do. It might, indeed, chance to come within the range of 
attraction of some planet—eg., Jupiter—massive enough to hold it; 
or it might actually fall on the surface of a planet: in the former case, 
it would act like a little satellite, and revolve round that planet, as the 
numerous stones of which Saturn’s rings are composed revolve round 
Saturn ; in the latter case, it would simply become part of that planet, 
as the falling stars which reach the earth form, after their fall, a 
portion of the earth. i 

The molecule of gas, which we have been considering, differs in no 
particular from a bullet, in its wanderings, or in its fate. If it 
chance to come within the sphere of attraction of a planet of suffi- 
cient mass to retain it, it will, according to Dr. Stoney, form part of 
that planet’s atmosphere. If not, it will wander on, until it may, by 
chance, come near enough to the sun to fall a victim to its enormous 
attractive force, and it will then become part of the sun’s atmosphere. 

Dr. Stoney has summed up the results of various inquiries of this kind 
in a memoir, entitled “Of Atmosphere upon Planets and Satellites.” * 

One important point has been omitted in the sketch given of the 
Kinetic Theory. It is this. When it was said that a molecule of 
oxygen moves at the rate of about one-third of a mile’ per second, it 
was not implied that all molecules are moving at that rate. Some, 
urged on by collisions from behind, acquire a much more rapid rate ; 
‘others, hindered in their motion by collisions with other molecules 
moving more slowly than themselves, or in an opposite direction, have 
their rate of motion decreased. A gas must be conceived as composed 
of an almost infinite number of such molecules, jostling each other in 
every conceivable way. The rate of one-third of a mile per second, 
deduced by Clausius as the average rate of motion of a molecule of 
oxygen, must be understood to mean that, if all the rates of motion 
were to be balanced ont, so that the swiftly-moving molecules gave up 
some of their motion to the slowly-moving molecules, and vice-versd, 
the molecules would all be moving at the above-mentioned rate, But 
it must be distinctly borne in mind that this imaginary state of things 
never occurs. There are always many molecules moving faster, many 
slower, than the average, i : 

I find, in my own case, that it helps greatly to a clear understanding 

* “Royal Dublin Society,” vol. vi., Nov. 1897, pp. 805-828, 
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of such a conception as that-of which a short account has been given, 
if a mental picture can be called up which will illustrate the con- 
ception, although even imperfectly. Some such picture may be 
formed by thinking of the motions of the players in a game of foot- 
ball, At a critical point in the game, the players are running, some 
this way, some that; one has picked up the ball and is running with 
it, followed by two or three others; while players from the opposite 
side are slanting towards him, intent upon a collision. The backs 
are at rest, perhaps; but, on thé approach of the ball to the goal, 
they quickén into activity, and the throng of human molecules is 
turned and pursues an opposite course. The failure of this analogy 
to represent what is believed to occur in a gas is that the players’ 
motion is directed and has a purpose; that they do not move in 
straight lines, but in any curves which may suit their purpose; and 
that they do not, as two billiard-balls do, communicate their rates of 
motion one to the other by collision. But, making such reservations, 
some idea may be gained of the encounters of molecules by the 
encounters in a football-field. : 3 
_ In considering averages, it is clear that there must be a practical 
limit on both sides of the mean.’ If a man throws dice, he may turn ` 
up sixes thrice in succession, or some greater number of times, by 
chance; but it is clear he will not go on throwing sixes for ever, though 
there is no absolute reason why he should not. Similarly, in thinking 
of the rates of motion of molecules, there will be a practical limit of 
rate at which any one molecule will move. It is unlikely that any one 
molecule will cease to move for any appreciable time; and it is un- 
likely, too, that any one molecule will develop any exceptionally rapid ` 
velocity, say twenty times the mean. Still, such events may con- 
ceivably occur; they will, however, be very infrequent. -~ 
Those gases which are light, and whose molecules have a high 
intrinsic average rate of motion, will, in the nature of things, contain 
some molecules which happen to be moving at a high speed; and 
“necessarily will contain more such than a gas of higher density, 
the average rate of motion of whose molecules is slower. It may 
happen that molecules of each kind, of gas with low as well as of 
gas of high density, may possess such exceptionally high velocity 
at the confines of our atmosphere, where there are comparatively few 
gaseous molecules altogether ; and it may also happen that these mole- 
cules are moving in a direction more or less nearly perpendicular to 
the surface of the planet, and it may also happen that such molecules 
guffer no collisions in their Vertical path: if these events all happen, 
the molecules will escape. But as, on the doctrine of chances, there 
are more molecules of light gas endowed with such exceptionally high 
velocity than there are of heavy gas, more molecules of the former 
will escape away from the neighbourhood of the planet, and enter free 
space as independent entities, than of the latter. 
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Such a process, prolonged over ages, will ultimately remove from the 
atmosphere of a planet all gases possessing less than a certain 
minimum density. : 2 

The next question to which Dr. Stoney addresses himself is: What 
rate of motion must a molecule have in order that it may escape from 
the attraction of the earth? The least velocity which will enable 
such a molecule to escape is about seven miles per second. And it is 
assumed, from observations taken at high altitudes, that the tempera- 
ture of t e upper regions of the atmosphere is about — 66° Cent., or 

about —87° Fahr. 

"This velocity of seven miles a second is, however, considerably 
greater than the average velocity of a molecule of hydrogen, which, at 
32° Fahr., it will be remembered, is only about a mile and a quarter, 
But it is not greater than the velocity of some of the molecules; and _ 
these will therefore escape. In fact, Dr. Stoney concludes that in 
every gas a considerable proportion of the molecules have a velocity at 
least ten times as great as the mean, 

Now on this earth the important constituents of the atmosphere are 
nitrogen, oxygen, argon, carbon dioxide, water-vapour, and ammonia ; 
and their densities are as follows, that of hydrogen being taken as 
unity : 


Nitrogen . 4 . . 14 

Oxygen. . ; 5 . 16 ` 
Argon . : . . - 20 

Carbon dioxide . 3 . 22 

Water-gas . . . © 9 

Ammonia . . : . 85. 


We are here chiefly concerned with the gases of the earth’s atmo- 
sphere ; but it may be of interest to cast a glance at other conclusions 
which follow from Dr. Stoney’s speculations. 

The moon, the mass of which is much less than that of the earth, 
would retain a gas of density 40, or thereabouts; but all less dense 
gases would escape rapidly, From the planet Mercury water-vapour 
would at onée escape, and it is probable that both nitrogen and 
oxygen would escape more slowly. Argon and carbon dioxide might, 
however, be permanent constituents of the atmosphere of Mercury. 
Venus, on the other hand, retains water-vapour; but lighter gases 
would escape. It must be remembered that if the water were to 
escape from a planet in the-state of vapour, its place would be at 
once supplied by evaporation of planetary seas, if there were any, and 
that, in the long run, all the water would, in the state of gas or 
water, leave the planet. 

Indeed, Dr. Stoney thinks it not unlikely that we are slowly losing 
our stock of water. This, however, need excite no alarm, and our 
water will probably outlast our coal many millions of years. For so 
few of the molecules of water comply with the required standard rot 
velocity that the rate of loss is almost infinitesimally small. 
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Similarly Dr. Stoney conjectures that water cannot remain on Mars; 
that all known gases would be imprisoned by Jupiter; and that 
Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune may probably be able to retain all gases 
heavier than hydrogen. As for the sun, its mass is so enormous 
relatively to that of the planets that, even at the exceedingly high 
temperature which its atmosphere possesses, it is impossible for any 
known gas to remove itself from the neighbourhood. of the luminary. 

We must now take leave of Dr. Stoney’s fascinating hypotheses for - 
a time, and consider the recent discoveries‘ of gaseous constituents of 
our atmosphere. : 

After the discovery of argon as a constituent of air in 1894, one of 
the discoverers, acting on advice given him by Professor Miers, was so 
fortunate as to isolate helium, a gas contained in certain rare minerals, 
the best known of which bears the name of cléveite. Helium had 
previously been detected in the chromosphere, the coloured atmosphere 
of the sun, by M. Janssen, the well-known French astronomer; and 
its name was suggested by Messrs. Frankland and Lockyer, in 1868, © 
to characterise the brilliant yellow line by which its presence in the sun 
is revealed, Neither of these elements has been combined with others, 
although it is possible that each exists in combination with one or 
more of the elements contained in the minerals from which helium 
_ can be obtained by heating, for it has been found that small quantities 
of argon, along with considerable quantities of helium, are evolved from 
such minerals. Again, both of these elements possess one curious 
property, which they share with gaseous mercury alone, so far as is 
known, among. all elements. That is technically called the ratio 
between their specific heats at constant pressure and at constant 
volume. It would be difficult here to set forth the reasoning by 
which it is deduced that inasmuch as the ratio for these gases is 12 
to 1 between specific heat at constant pressure and at constant 
volume, the molecules of these elements, unlike those of oxygen and 
hydrogen and the other commoner gases, but liké those of mercury 
gas, consist not of agglomerations of two or more atoms, but of single 
atoms. These characteristics at once establish a connection between 
the two elements helium and argon, and differentiate them in kind 
from all other gaseous elements. 

Now, taking the density of hydrogen as unity, that of helium is 
very nearly 2, and that of argon 20. And one of the conclusions 
which follows from the Kinetic Theory of Gases is that equal volumes 
of gases contain equal numbers of molecules. Thus the fact that 
helium is twice as heavy as hydrogen carries with it the conclusion 
that a molecule of helium is twice as heavy as a molecule of hydro- 
gen, whatever the absolute weight of the latter may be. 

Now, it can be demonstrated that there is a strong probability in 
favour of the assumption that a molecule of hydrogen consists of two 
atoms, inseparable, from each other unless by combination with some 
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other element. And if a molecule of helium consisting of one atom 
is twice as heavy as a molecule of hydrogen consisting of two, then it 
follows that an atom of helium is four times as heavy as an atom of 
hydrogen ; in other words, the atomic weight of helium is 4, that of 
hydrogen being taken as 1. Similar reasoning proves the atomic 
weight of argon to be 40, from the known fact that it is twenty times 
as heavy as hydrogen. Moreover, it is noteworthy that the difference 
between these numbers 40 and 4 is 36. 

Mr, John Newlands, whose recent death is deplored by the scientific 
world, as long ago as 1863 brought forward what he termed a “law 
of octaves.” It consisted in arranging the numbers which represent 
the atomic weights of the elements in seven rows, beginning again 
with the eighth element, so that its atomic weight occupies a position 
in the table below that of the first, the ninth below the second, the 
fifteenth again below the first, and so on. The reproduction of three 
of such rows will make the meaning clear. 


Li 7 Be 92 B 11 Q 12 -N 14 O 16 F 19 á 
Na 23 Mg.24'3 Al27 Si 28 P 31 S 32 Ol 8355 
K 39 Ca 40 Sc 44 Ti46 V 52 Or 525 Mn 55 


&e. &e. 


The elements appear in this table in groups, of which the indi- 
vidual members closely resemble each other, often in ayp ~™=<a and 
always in the nature of the compounds they form with other elements. 
Thus, to take the first column, the three elements lithium, sodium, 
and potassium, together with others not here produced, but which 
occur later on in the table, rubidium and cæsium, are all white waxy 
metallic solids, easily cut with a knife, tarnishing rapidly in contact 
with ordinary moist air, and forming compounds which themselyes 
present the greatest resemblance to one another. Now, in Mr. New- 
lands’ view, the fact that the eighth element resembles the first 
suggested an analogy with the musical scale, where th~-tones can be 
similarly classified, each eighth note of the major scale. »roducing, 
as it were, the fundamental note. In the ordinary notation, the name 
C refers to many notes, separated from each other by octaves. The 
analogy may be regarded as fanciful, and in the light of more modern 
work the word “ octave” is here inapplicable; and this perhaps over- 
strained analogy did much to discredit Mr. Newlands’ views in the 
eyes of the leading chemists of the day. It was not until 1868, when 
the late Professor Lothar Meyer, and Professor Mendeléef indepen- 
dently arrived at a similar arrangement, that the attention of 
chemists was recalled to the subject, and the justice of Mr. 
Newlands’ ideas was acknowledged. The somewhat tardy award of 
a medal by the Royal Society placed in its true position the work 
of Mr. Newlands, and was regarded as an act of justice by his friends. 
It is deeply to be regretted that his recent death has removed 
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from our midst a man so kindly and co alive to every advance in 
MeN 
The elements helium and argon, if they be really elements and not 
compounds (and there is no reason to doubt their elementary nature), 
should find places in this table, now known as the “ Periodic Arrange- 
ment of the Elements.” And confining our attention to only a few 
of the vertical columns, their position should be for helium before _ 
lithium, and for argon before potassium, thus: 


Hydrogen 1 Helium 4 Lithium 7 


Fluorine 19 2 Sodium 23 
Chlorine 35°5 Argon 40 Potassium 39 
Iron 56 
Manganese 55 {gba 58 Copper 68°5 
Nickel 59 
g Bromine 80 | 2 Rubidium 85 


Now, we find the difference between the atomic weights of hydrogen 
and chlorine to be 345; and between lithium and potassium to be 32; 
also between argon and helium to be 86. These numbers are roughly 
of the same order of magnitude. It is, therefore, not unreasonable 
to suspect the existence of an undiscovered element with atomic weight 
between 19 and 23, as well as of others occupying the other unfilled 
positions in the argon group. 

It is no easy matter to hunt the earth through for an unknown 
element. The question is, where to look. And some clue is neces- 
sary to guide the inquiry. At first it was thought that minerals 
similar to those from which helium had been obtained might possibly 
yield the new element; and experiments were made, for months at a 
time, to test the gases obtainable from almost every known mineral, 
but in vain, so far as a new element was concerned. They resulted 
in the discovery of many new sources of helium; but the spectrum of 
the gas in each case exhibited no unknown lines. A new method 
of attack was then organised. It might be that the so-called helium 
was really a mixture of elements, and not a pure element, Now, an 
effective method of separating from each other two gases of different 
molecular weights, and hence of different densities, is the process of 
diffusion. From observations of the late Professor Graham, of Uni- 
versity College, London, subsequently Master of the Mint, it appears 
that lighter gases, with rapidly moving molecules, will pass through 
a porous diaphragm, such as the material of a clay pipe, more rapidly 
than a heavier gas, with its more slowly moving molecules. An 
attempt was therefore made to ascertain whether any heavier gas 
could be thus separated from the helium obtained from minerals; 
the experiments involved an enormous amount of labour, but, in 
the end, no gas other than a trace of argon could be detected, 
It appeared, therefore, vain to attempt to discover a new gas in 
minerals; and the justice of Dr. Stoney’s hypothesis was next tooted, 
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It was, of course, not out of the question that the sought-for gas 
might exhibit some powers of combination, and that it might have 
been absorbed, along with the nitrogen of the air, by the magnesium 
over which the gas hed been sent at a red heat in order to absorb 
and remove the nitrogen. The compound of magnesium with nitrogen 
is very readily decomposed by water; the products are ammonia and 
hydroxide of magnesium. A large quantity of this magnesium nitride 
was accordingly treated with water, and the resulting ammonia 
absorbed by means of weak sulphuric acid. There was merely a trace 
of gas which refused to be absorbed, and, on examination, it turned 
éut to be the familiar hydrogen, which was formed by the action of 
the water on some metallic magnesium which had escaped combina- 
tion with nitrogen. This experiment was interesting, inasmuch as it 
proved that magnesium refuses to combine with even the smallest 
trace of argon. The ammonia resulting from this treatment, it is 
true, might have conceivably contained a compound of the new gas; 
but a similar sample had previously been decomposed, so as to obtain 
from it its nitrogen, and that sample of nitrogen had been found by 
Lord Rayleigh to possess the same density as a sample of nitrogen of 
which the source could’ not be traced to the atmosphere. Lastly, it _ 
was conceivable that the hydroxide of magnesium might have con- 
tained some compound of the new element. It was therefore treated 
with water, and the soluble portion- separated from the insoluble, 
The soluble portion, on examination, proved to contain nothing but 
the carbonate of magnesium, ‘The insoluble portion was not further 
dealt with, but was kept in reserve. 

The argon of the atmosphere was next examined, A large quantity 
having b2en prepared, it was purified, and by passing it into a vessel 
immersed in liquid air, made to boil at an even lower temperature 
than usual by pumping away the air-gases as they boiled off, the argon, 
too, was completely changed into liquid. Liquid argon is clear and 
colourless, whereas liquid air has a faint blue tint, owing to the blue 
colour of the oxygen it contains, The argon was next made to 
boil, by allowing the temperature of the liquid air to rise a few 
degrees, and the first portions of argon-gas were collected separately, 
the remainder going back into the gas-holder in which it had origin- 
ally been stored. The gas thus obtained was lighter than argon, and 
more difficult to liquefy; this was shown by the necessity of com- 
pressing it into the bulb in which liquefaction took place. The most 
volatile portions of this liquid were next collected separately, and the 
gas proved to be still less dense than the former sample. It was not 
possible to liquefy more than a small fraction of this last specimen of 
gas, to however low a point the temperature of the boiling air was 
reduced; and after another repetition of the same process, the gas 
appeared to be as light as the process could make it. Its density was 
9°75 times that of hydrogen, and making allowance for a small 
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quantity of argon which it must necessarily have contained, this 
number becomes reduced to 9°6.* The weight of a molecule, compared 
with the weight of an atom of hydrogen, as previously explained, 
must therefore be 19:2 ;. and 19-2 lies between the atomic weights of 
fluorine, 19, and of sodium, 23, falling therefore into the predicted 
place in the Periodic Table. The specific heat ratio of this new gas, 
to which the name “neon” or “the new one” has been given, is, as 
in the cases of helium and argon, 14; like them, too, it resists com- 
bination with other elements, and possesses a brilliant and charac- 
teristic spectrum. 

This account of the fulfilment of a prediction has, I am afraid, been 
somewhat elaborate for the general reader; but it is interesting as a 
case of discovery, where many lines of evidence, founded on the work 
of many different observers, have led to the foreseen conclusion. It 
possesses, to my mind at least, some of the qualities of a scientific 
poem: an orderly arrangement of ideas, drawn from many different 
sources, each throwing light on the other, and all tending towards a 
final event. It is true that the subject is not one to which poeticah 
diction can be applied with advantage; the details are too compli-- 
cated, too unfamiliar, and to be expressed only in language which has- 
not received the impress of poetical tradition ; but to enlarge on this- 
would open a wide field of discussion, in which esthetics, a subject 
not as yet reduced to accurate formulation, and perhaps hardly sus- 
ceptible of treatment by scientific methods, would form the chief theme. 

In epic poems the “ argument” usually precedes the mattar. Here - 
it may be convenient to reverse the order, and to sum up the preceding - 
pages by the argument. We have seen, then, that the discovery by 
Lord Rayleigh of a discrepancy in the density of atmospheric nitrogen 
has resulted in the discovery of a new constituent of air, argon; its dis- 
covery has led to that of a constituent of the solar atmosphere, helium; 
speculations on the ultimate nature and motion of the particles of 
which it is believed that gases consist has provoked the consideration 
of the conditions necessary in. order that planets and satellites may 
retain an atmosphere, and of the nature of that atmosphere; the 
necessary existence of an undiscovered element was foreseen, owing to. 
the usual regularity in the distribution of the atomic weights of 
elements not being attained in the case of helium and argon; and the. 
source of neon was therefore indicated. This source, atmospheric air,. 
was investigated, and the missing element was discovered. A new- 
fact has been added to science, and one not disconnected from. others, 
but one resulting from the convergence of many speculations, observa= 
tions, and theories, brought to bear on one another. . 


WILLIAM Ramsay, 
* This gas has since been found to contain a trace of helium, the presence of which 


would lower the above density. The actual density will, therefore, be somewhat 
higher than 9°6, but it will probably not exceed 10, It has not yet been determined. 
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4 VEN after her defeat Spain will prove a cruel enemy to Cuba, 
Not content with having oppressed the unfortunate island for four 
long centuries by every means that the corrupt mind of a decadent 
nation, could devise, not satisfied with a policy of robbery and extermi- 
nation, as soon as the Cubans took up arms against her tyrannous rule, 
ehe began to spread abroad all kinds of falsehoods with regard to the 
social, moral, and intellectual condition of the inhabitants of the 
« Queen of the Caribbean Seas.” Everywhere were they misrepresented 
by the mother-country. From the moment that the Colony revolted, 
agents of the Spanish Government and the whole of the Spanish press 
lost no opportunity of propagating a series of mendacious and 
damaging statements. 

They asserted that the revolutionary movement was set on foot by 
men of no standing and mainly followed by the ignorant coloured 
population ; whereas it is, or should be, well known that our leaders 
have always been men of position and high intelligence; also that 
every section of Cuban society was represented in the Cuban ranks, it 
being a curious but remarkable fact that even the sons of Spanish 
officials, born on the Island, invariably imbibed revolutionary ideas 
and participated in the struggle for freedom, rejecting with scorn the 
appellation of Spaniard. ‘The Cubans have been constantly referred 
to as semi-savages, an inferior race, composed for the most part of 
negroes and mulattoes, which unwarranted, misleading, and malicious 
statement, almost universally accepted in England, has not hitherto been 
met with the indignant denial that it deserves. The object of these 
calumnies was to discredit the revolutionaries in the eyes of the 
civilised world, thus depriving them of the sympathy and moral 
support, not to speak of the material aid, of every foreign Government, 
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This dishonest policy succeeded in drowning the just complaints of 
the Cubans in a sea of blood at home, in a sea of indifference abroad. 
For it is extraordinary to what extent credence has been given to 
these reports. Spain, whenever pressed by the more liberal opinion 
of European and American countries to grant reforms to Cuba in 
accordance with the spirit of the times, has always refused, on the 
ground that the inhabitants were not prepared for such radical 
changes. That this declaration was but an excuse—or rather a libel— 
in order that she might retain the most irritating monopolies and 
continue unchecked in her career of crime, was proved when the 
patriots, by sheer force of arms, at the beginning of this eventful 
year, ob'iged her to grant Cuba the autonomy so long deferred, In 
the vain hope of keeping up a phantom of sovereignty, Spain at 
length yielded, but too late—the stern logic of facts thus compelling 
her to admit the falseness of her previous accusations. Onaca more, in 
spite of the adage, did the sword prove a mightier agent than the 
pen in the redressal of wrongs, re-affirming at the same time the 
principle that a people who can fight and die for the freedom of 
their country deserve that freedom, and contain within themselves 
all the elements necessary for the formation of an independent 
Government, i 

It is significant that just at the moment when this question enters 
the realm of practical politics it should become the fashion to decry 
the Cubans, to deny their valour, and depreciate their culture. That 
such allegations should proceed from Spanish sources is not surprising, 
bat that they should emanate from the very quarters whence they 
might be least expected gives food for thought. The great fault of 
my unhappy country, in the present as in the past, is its extraordinary 
beauty and fertility, which have excited the cupidity of every nation 
having interests in these regions. 

Cuba may be compared to a rich and beaatiful heiress whose hand 
is sought by many admirers. Realising that she is unwilling to 
yield to their several importunities, or to listen to tha suit of any one 
of them, as a base revenge they begin to discredit her, hoping by 
this means to drive her to the public market of ignominy and thus 
possess the coveted prey. 

At this critical moment in our history it becomes the duty of every 
Cuban to seek to destroy calumnies to which circulation has been 
given through the ignorance of some correspondents and the bad faith 
of others. We are not a world-power, therefore we canaot afford to 
ignore them. We are but a small nation struggling into existence, 
not ashamed of our past and confident of our fature, askirg only for 
jastice and for an impartial-consideration of our claims by the honour- 
able citizens of every land. Especially would we make appeal to 
that Anglo-Saxon race with whose destinies have been intertwined 
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our own, and with whom, were our complete independence assured, 
we would be well content to maintain the friendliest relations. 

To hold the theory that Cuban culture and civilisation are inferior 
to Spanish is impossible, except to the grossly ignorant or prejudiced. 
In most respects they are vastly superior. On account of her unique 
situation and her consequent large commercial relations with the outer 
world, Cuba, although labouring under great disabilities, quite early 
in the century began to receive all the blessings of modern civilisation. 
Spain, on the contrary, situated in a corner of Europe, isolated by 
custom and tradition and by difficulty of approach, densely ignorant 
and fanatically religious, lay quite outside the current of progress. 
She is still saturated with the superstitions of the Middle Ages, 
‘which is equivalent to saying she is about five or six centuries behind 
the times. Therefore, it is not extraordinary that the Colony pre- 
-ceded the mother-country in the construction of railways and tele- 
graphs, those valuable agents in the conveyance of modern ideas. 
Moreover, it is evident that these will be more rapidly assimilated in 
a young country than in an old one, for the reason that in the latter, the 
spirit of resistance to all innovation will be more likely to retard the 
advent of liberal principles. It is also an admitted fact that the 
inhabitants of an island are‘always more enterprising and more given 
to travel than those of a continent. This love of travel, and the 
-comparison of ideas and customs in different lands which necessarily 
‘results, is ever a great impetus to real progress, especially when 
indulged in by the cultured classes, as could easily be illustrated 
- by numerous examples in all times. 

The special products of Cuba, namely, sugar-cane and tobacco, have 
played also an important râle in the development of Cuban culture, 
this being the more noticeable since the capture of Havana by the 
English in the latter part of the last century. This notable .event 
„had very beneficial effects as regards the commercial history of the 
-Island. Simultaneously with the hoisting of the British flag at Morro 
‘Castle all barriers against foreign trade were removed, and ships from 
every quarter of the globe, hitherto excluded by Spain, began to visit 
Cuban ports, The occupation of the English unfortunately lasted 
only one year, but it was sufficient to give a great impetus to the 
commercial, industrial, and intellectual life of the Island. 

The natural riches of the Colony rapidly attained a wonderful 
development, thanks to the importation of European capital and to 
the influx of industrious immigrants from all parts of the world. 
With them were imported more advanced ideas of progress and free- 
dom, thus still further broadening the intellectual horizon .of the 
Cubans. The influence of these new settlers could not but be felt, 
Their inter-marriages with Cubans, all descendants of Europeans 
(mostly, however, of Spanish origin—the Indian raca had been 
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entirely exterminated by the Spanish as long since as the last quarter 
of the fifteenth century), brought forth a mixed population of a very 
different type, of very different ideas and aspirations, from those of 
their ancestors. 

The growing prosperity of their island contributed not a little to 
develop in the Cubans the habit of visiting foreign lands, and since 
early in this century they are to be found in all the principal countries 
of Europe, studying at the most famous universities, and seeking 
intellectual intercourse with writers, philosophers, and scientists of 
high standing, France, England, and Germany being the countries 
most favoured. These annual visits to the centres of modern civilisa- 
tion could not fail to stimulate greatly the arts and sciences, and 
especially literature, as was apparent during the period of 1840-69, 
which period, so rich in Europe, produced also in Cuba men like Saco, 
Varelo, Luz y Caballero, Regnoso, and ‘Poey; Milaines, Placido, 
Heredia; Luaces and Palma; Espadero, White, Albertiny, Jimenez, 
and many othere, who gilded with the first days of intellectual glory 
the Pearl of the Antilles and enricked it in all branches of human 
knowledge. 

The list of Cubans of universal reputation living abroad at the 
present time is a large one, Although the wrongs of the oppressed 
and the aspiration towards liberty may inspire the most burning prose 
and the most beautiful poems, yet an enslaved country will never offer 
a good field for the expansion of genius or the development of energies. 
Consequently, we find many Cubans of note scattered over the world. 
Paris claims the Heredias (Nicolas and Jos¢), both of whom enjoy 
the highest honours that can be attained in the separate fields of 
politics and art, the former having been Minister of Public Works 
under M. Freycinet, the latter being one of the Immortals, a member 
of the Académie Française, and one of the best French poets of the 
day. Two other Cubans, MM. Albañon and Albertiny, ere leading 
physicians in the Paris hospitals, the former having obtained his 
position and the médaille d'honneur in public competition. 

In the great Republic of North America, the Cuban, Mr. Menocal, 
held the high and official position of chief engineer of the Nicaragua 
anal works. In Spain, Señor Labra is one of the most distinguished 
leaders of the Republican party in Parliament, and one of the most 
prominent members of the Institute of International Rights at Brussels. 
Señor Portuando is a Brigadier-General of Engineers in the Spanish 
army ; and Señor Albarguza was Minister for the Colonies in January 
1895. 

The Cubans holding leading positions in public life in the different 
Republics of South America can be counted by the hundred, not to 
speak of those devoted to science, art, and literature. Whenever 
Cubans have received the slightest encouragement, or, indeed>-only a 
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mere opportunity, they have proved themselves especially fitted for 
self-government. In the same island of Cuba, in spite of all tha 
restrictions imposed by the Spanish Government, every beneficial 
reform introduced into the Administration durivg the period 1840 to 
1868, when the Ten Years’ War broke out, was due to such Cubans as 
the Count of Villanueva, the Marquis of Pinillos, Dr. Romay, and ` 
others, who will always be gratefully remembered in Cuba by their 
compatriots. The remarkable official reports, or “ Memorias,” of “ La 
Real Sociedad Economica de los Amigos del Pais ” (Royal Economical 
Society of the Friends of the Country), “‘ La Real Camara del Comercio” 
(Royal Chamber of Commerce), the “ Junta de Fomento,” &c., are and 
must remain eloquent proofs in favour of their demands for an inde- 
pendent Government. The most absolute refutation of the false 
statements made against them by their enemies in that respect is that 
everything in Cuba which in any way. stands for progress and culture 
is due to the labour of such Cuban corporations, in spite of incessant 
persecution and of the harassing restrictions imposed upon their most 
prominent members by the Captains-General. Another illustration of 
the capacity of the Cubans for self-government can be found in the 
administration of the mayors elected by the people during the years 
1879—94 : as Gonzalo de Mendoza in Havana, Ocejo in Guines, Zanethy 
in Matanzas, Marcos Garcia in St. Spiritus, and others, whose honesty 
and ability in the management of public affairs, notwithstanding their 
limited powers, well deserved the praise and approbation of their 
constituents. As a reward, all that awaited them was their deposition 
from office, aud in some cases actual imprisonment by the Spanish 
Government. 

The fact of the population of Cuba being a mixed one cannot be 
logically used as a bond-jide argument against her independence. No 
more mixed population is to be found under the sun than that of the 
United States, to which all races and countries have contributed more 
or less, so that out of her 90,000,000, 9,000,000 are foréign-born, 
23,000,000 the descendants of foreign parents, and about 8,000,000 
negroes, leaving out of account the Chinese and Indian popula- 
tion. Nevertheless, they have proved in practice their capacity for 
self-government, Neither is the existence of. a certain proportion 
of the coloured race an argument against Cuban independence— 
firstly, because they do not constitute the dominant race; secondly, 
because there exists remarkable harmony between the coloured 
people and the Cubans, who have never entertained for them the 
dislike so generally felt in the United States; and thirdly, because, 
comparatively speaking, Cuba does not contain more negroes than 
South Virginia, South Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, and 
other Southern States. Furthermore, the standard of culture and 
civilisation in Cuba, far from being inferior even to that of the Great 
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Republic, as so often averred during the late war, is in many respects 
absolutely superior, the number of highly educated and extensively 
travelled individuals forming a larger proportion to the population than 
in the United States, where so much of the energy of the people is stiil 
expended in the race for wealth and the material development of the 
country. As has been already shown, Cubans of the wealthy and 
professional classes enjoy all the advantages of the most refined culture 
and most advanced thought. 

According to the official census of 1892, the population of the State 
of Alabama, for example, was about 1,500,000, of which more than 
600,000 were negroes; and a similar state of things exists in all of 
the before-mentioned States. The population of Cuba, according to the 
official census of 1892 (from which must be now deducted the large 
number of starved “ reconcentrados” and those lost in battle), num- 
bered more than 1,600,000, of whom only 400,000 belonged to the 
coloured race, negroes and mulattoes, so that the ~conclusicns drawn 
by certain newspaper correspondents (Hnglish and American) as to 
inferiority of race should apply equally to many States of North 
America. 

Those who accuse the Cubans of incapacity for self-government on 
the ground of their belonging to the Latin race show either great 
ignorance of history or a strange poverty of argument. The powerful 
Roman Empire, built up by the old Latins, farnishes us with one of 
the best examples of a triumphant democracy, and no people was 
better qualified for a republican form of government. Their code of 
laws forms the framework of modern law in many nations of the 
highest rank; their colonising spirit, their military discipline, their 
customs and their language, as well as the monuments of their remark- 
able civilisation, are still the subjects of serious study amongst us. . 
The French Republic is on its trial. Whilst presenting many weak 
points, no one will deny that, taking into account the peculiarities 
of the French character, it has succeeded as well as any pre- 
vious form of government in France, If the Republic fail in that 
country, it will be due rather to the profound corruption of the 
bureaucratic system than to any failure of republican principles. 
Switzerland, although a small country, is not without offering valuable 
suggestions to the student of history ‘and of races. It must be 
remembered that at least one-half of her population is of French 
(i.e, Latin) origin, and that this half manifests the same indomitable 
spirit of independence that characterises the whole of this most 
incorruptible of republics. Porfirio Diaz has succeeded in establishing 
a very stable Government in Mexico. Moreover, the large North Ameri- 
can Republic itself is a living proof that the so-called Anglo-Saxon race 
is not the only nor even the best qualified for a democratie form of 
government. Asa matter of fact, her population is far ‘from being 
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made up of Anglo-Saxons, as some writers have carelessly assumed. 
And if a nation like the United States, composed of so many different 
races, of so many different elements, a great proportion being drawn 
from the very lowest and most ignorant classes in Europe, has known | 
how to assimilate them and produce a very fair type of citizen, 
very capable of self-government, why should Cuba, freed from all 
baneful influences, equally exempt from tradition and old prejudices, 
prove an exception just because she happens to possess a relatively 
small negro population and to be situated a few degrees nearer the 
equator than is Florida? Finally, no trial has been made, therefore 
it is idle to prophesy as to results. It may be confidently expected 
that a people which has fought half a century for freedom will have 
‘something to say respecting its future destinies. 

To deny the capacity of the Cubans for self-government before they 
have been put to the test is neither logical, honest, nor in accordance 
with moral principles. The charges of cruelty and cowardice brought 
against the Cubans by correspondents in the pay of Trusts and 
Corporations do not even deserve the honour of a serious refutation. 
They are but libels, inspired by the enemies of Cuban independence, in 
order to discredit her in the eyes of European nations. No more 
humane, hospitable, and charitable people exist on the surface of the 
globe. Their humanitarian and charitable sentiments have been 
successfully put to the proof thousands of times, and have been 
everywhere proclaimed. During their long and unequal struggle to 
free themselves from the Spanish yoke the courage and military 
qualities exhibited by the Cubans have been recognised by eye- 
witnesses, even including their enemies, the Spaniards. Military 
évriters like Colonels Campo and Gonzalez, and Generals of so high a 
veputation as Jorellar, Concha, and Martinez Campos of the Spanish 
army, in their official reports to the Government have paid a high 
+ribute to the Cuban soldier. The Cuban troops, without arms and 
ammunition, with neither pay nor sufficient food, successfully resisted 
for years and years the most formidable army that any nation ever 
sent to punish a revolted colony. 

During the seven years that the American War of Independence 
Jasted the entire force that England sent over to fight Washington’s 
recruits scarcely reached 80,000 men, whilst Spain during the present 
war despatched to Cuba a powerful army of more than 200,000 men, 
which, with the volunteers, reached the colossal figure of more than 
300,000 well-equipped and well-armed men, not to speak of a fleet of 
more than fifty war-ships surrounding the Island and watching the 
coasts. To have opposed such a powerful combination with any 
degree of success, it was necessary for the Cubans to have manifested 
excellent soldierly qualities—sbove all, great discipline, courage, and a 
power of endurance never equalled in any previous struggle for 
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independence on the part of a colony. And the heroism of the 
contest will be the more admired if we bear in mind that the Cubans 
have never counted upon the protection of any nation, and never 
received help such as the American Colonies received from France in 
her contest with England. On the contrary, up to the loss of the 
war-ship Maine, the whole world, the great Republic included, re- 
mained an indifferent spectator of this terrible and unequal struggle 
for liberty, without even according the patriots the moral support of 
a recognition of belligerency. 

The accusations of cruelty have no foundation whatever. Since 
early in the century the Cuban progressive party have engaged in a 
very energetic propaganda, as energetic as the iron rule of the Captain- 
General would allow, in favour of the emancipation of the negroes. 
In this connection, the works of the Count of Poyos Dulces and Saco 
deserve special mention, the latter having written his “ History of the 
Institution of Slavery in Cuba” in the year 1851, a book notable 
not only on account of its humanitarian tendencies, but also of its 
literary merits. 

The first act of the Revolutionary Government in the Ten Years’ 
War (1868-78) was to declare free all slaves on the Island. During 
their long struggle for freedom, lasting intermittently from 1850 until 
to-day—that is to say, nearly- half a century—the Cubans have always 
respected the lives of prisoners, notwithstanding the fact that the 
Spaniards did not reciprocate this generosity, never sparing the life of 
a single prisoner taken.in battle or otherwise, by force.or by fraud, 
nor even that of a defenceless “pacifico” who crossed their path. 
Llustrations of the civilised method of warfare carried on by the 
patriots can be cited by the thousand, - 

During the Revolution of 1868 the Cubans either raided or captured 
the cities of Bayamo, Victoria de las Tunas, Holguin, Sta, Clara, St. 
Spiritus, not to speak of numerous towns and villages, and never in 

-one instance did they take the life of-a Spaniard, whether volunteer 
or civilian, in spite of the abominable crimes committed by the 
former against women, children, and the aged. In the battles of 
Las Guasimas, Palo Prieto, El Salado, and many others in 
which the Spanish forces were routed, all the prisoners of war were 
released by the Cubans, And, in the present war, General Calixto 
Garcia, at the capture of Victoria de las Tunas, took more thar 
700 prisoners who were released after they had been fed and the 
wounded and sick cared for. In the battle of Mal Tiempo, Santa 
Clara province, the Cuban general Rego released all the Spanish 
prisoners of war at the nearest town, on a receipt to this effact being 
given him by the Spanish authorities, All those taken prisoners by 
General Aranguren, when he captured a train between Havana and 
Gnanabacoa (1897) were immediately released. Examples of this - 
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kind are a practical refutation of the charges of cruelty lately made, 
and the best and most undeniable proof of the superior humanity of 
the Cubans when dealing with their enemies by whom they were 
never spared the most fiendish torture or the foulest treachery. 
Furthermore, the patriots have always respected the private property 
of the Spaniards, and when the necessities of warfare compelled them, 
as in 1897, to order the cessation of the grinding of the sugar-cane 
on the estates, or other measures of a similar character, in order to 
deprive the enemy of means to carry on the war, no discrimination 
was made between Cuban. and Spaniard. All were treated alike, 
for no revengeful spirit ever actuated the laws and decrees adopted 
by the Cuban Provisional Government or the General-in-Chief of the 
revolutionary forces. 

The history of the Cuban war does not present any example of 
atrocities committed by the patriots comparable in any way to the 
terrible scenes which took place at Scullabogue, prompted by the 
Irish revolutionaries of 1798, or those committed by the American 
patriots on the evacuation of New Orleans by the British troops. . 

The fact of many Cubans having remained in the cities without 
seeming to take an active part in the revolution does not reflect in 
any way upon the population as a whole, nor tend to disprove their 
interest in their country, nor their passionate desire for emancipation. 
In the first place, no colony has ever been known to rise en masse 
against its oppressors. In the second place, the immense majority of 
the Cubans living in the cities held by the Spaniards have rendered 
valuable assistance to the cause of independence by forming Juntas 
to direct and spread the revolutionary propaganda, collecting money 
wherewith to purchase arms, ammunition, and to equip expeditions, 
likewise conveying to the field important information relative to the 
movements of the Spanish army. 

In the American War of Independence the people from many 
cities, New York included, remained at home, apparently siding with 
England, the mother-country, and never once during the war were 
the patriots under the command of Washington enabled to enter any 
of these cities. Nevertheless, no one has ever accused the American 
people of being opposed to the independence of their country. 

I repeat, without fear of contradiction, that no colony in the world 
ever fought so long, so desperately, or so bravely, in the face of such 
difficulties, as did Cuba, without aid, withont even a sign of 
encouragement, from other nations. Consequently, at the present 
moment, the only position that can be fairly held by those who deny 
the fitness of the Cubans for self-government is to suspend judgment 
until the “Pearl of the Antilles” has been given an opportunity to 
prove or disprove their unsupported assertions, As to the intervention 
of the United States in Cuban affairs and the policy of annexation 
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advocated by some, I cannot do better than append the recent utter- 
ances of the Hon. J. G. Carlisle, Ex-Secretary of the U.S. Treasury, 
which represent the best thought and feeling of America: 


“ Our national honour is pledged, and ought to be sacredly preserved, no 
matter what view other nations may take of the subject... . Whether 
Cuba shall be free and independent and shall have a stable goverament are 
questions of great importance to the people of that island, and of consider- 
able importance to tis; but the question of greatest importance to tke people 
of the United States is whether they shall allow a war prosecuted ostensibly 
for the independence of a foreign people to be made the pretext or the 
occasion for changing the very essence of our national character, and for 
converting their own Government into a great war-making, tax-consuming, 
land-grabbing, and office-distributing machine. No graver question than 
this will probably ever be presented for the consideration of the American 
people, for upon its decision depends the preservation or destruction of the 
vital principle of our Federative Republic of equal States. If we are to 
close and seal up the records of the past and begin a new history, it ought 
not to be said hereafter that it was done without a protest from the friends 
of Democratic-Republican government, or without a full knowledge of the 
probable consequences. 

“ There is absolutely no evidence worthy of consideration to show that a 
majority of the inhabitants of Hawaii or Cuba, or any other island proposed 
to be conquered or annexed, desire to bé attached to the United States, 
while their character, habits, and past histories strongly condure to prove 
that they greatly prefer to remain as they are, or establish independent 
governments of .their own. Better a thousand times that monarchical 
Spain should continue to rule a people against their will than that the 
United States should usurp her place and hold them in subjeczion in the 
name of liberty and humanity.” 

ANTONIO GONZALO PÉREZ. 
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T is with pleasure thet I find myself enabled to begin this paper 
by confirming Mr. Nye’s suggestion of my motive in dealing 
with his works. As he truly says, there is reason to believe that a 
nost formidable attack on the position of the National Church is now 
within the range of political probabilities; and I deplore as an his- 
torian the fact that, for partisan purposes, its champions should adopt 
a line of defence which, being historically false, “ is open to damaging 
attack.” 

Mr. Nye’s works, I hasten to add, derive their sole importance from 
the fact that, as he now boasts, over half a million copies “are in 
the hands of British-speaking people in all parts of the globe.” The 
intrinsic importance of Mr. Wakeman’s book is so incommensurably 
greater, that I had only space to glance at those errors which 
Mr. Nye glories in having spread throughout the “ British ”-speaking 
race. 

It will, however, have been observed that Mr. Nye is strangely ` 
silent as to the real and definite charges, based not on opinion, but on 
facts, which I brought against his narrative of Reformation times. 
He prefers to charge me with “ confusing two distinct works ” of his, 
‘The Church and Her Story,” and “A Popular Story of the Church 
of England.” “As a matter of fact, I was careful to state, in every 
instance, from which work I was quoting, and from which page of it; 
while so closely connected are the two that the “ Popular Story” 
refers its readers to the other “ for a fuller account,”* and the preface 
to “ The Church and Her Story ” states that it was undertaken “ owing 
to the favourable reception of ‘A Popular Story of the Church of 
England,” to afford “fuller detail than the ‘Popular Story’ was 

* P, 2 (penny edition). 
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designed to meet” (sic). I am further charged with inexactness in 
stating that “ The Church and Her Story” was published under the 
auspices of the Church Defence Institution, which ‘‘ had,” we learn, 
“no more to do with it than the moon.” Well, the preface to that 
work speaks of it as written partly as “an answer to some of the 
many inquiries which reach me in connection with my Church History ` 
lectures (given on behalf of the Church Defence Institution),” while a 
prominent advertisement at the end informs us that this, with Mr. 
Nye’s other works, can ba obtained of the Church Defence Institution 
(of which he was financial secretary). Is it not then practically true 
that Mr, Nye’s assertions were given to the world “ under the auspices 
of the Church Defence Institution ” ? 

The object, of course, of all these quibbles is to divert attention 
from my exposure of Mr. Nye’s historical “ facts.” Take, for instance, 
his definite fact in illustration of the Church’s “identity,” namely, 
that “the Bishop of Darham, Tunstal, retained his see through alb 
the changes.”” This statement is true or false. I say that it is 
false. Mr. Nye attempts no reply, but falls back on episcopal 
assurances that his book is thoroughly trustworthy. What is the 
worth of those assurances? If his statement is historically false, all 
the bishops in Christendom cannot make it true. 

May I, adopting a famous phrase, remind this champion of the ` 
Church that “ what the bishop said is not evidence”? Let us 
glance, for instance, at the frantic efforts made by-Mr. Nye and his 
friends to deny the power of the Pope in medieval England. The 
Bishop of Southwell, who is here quoted as if his words were con- 
elusive, denounces what he elegantly terms our “ trunk delusion” on 
the subject, and points out as a typical absurdity the statement in 
‘“some popular books” that 


“ Pope Innocent annulled Magna Charta (11) ”F 


“Now,” exclaims the bishop, “does any Englishman believe that 
Magna Charta was ever annulled by Pope or any one else? Of 
course not.” Well, Mr. Wakeman at least admits that “he annulled 
the Great Charter” (p. 180), and I have certainly met with the 
assertion that “ the Pope annulled the Charter” in the work of the 
bishop’s right reverend brother, Dr. Stubbs, who will doubtless groan 
in spirit at this rebuke from his fellow prelate, emphasised by those- 
. graceful notes of exclamation and by the inclusion among “ popular 
books” of his “ Constitutional History.” As the ‘bishops are so muck 
before the public at present the point is worth driving home. Here 
is a passage from the Bishop of Chichester’s attack on Mr. S. 
Smith : .. 

'& Mr. Smith said there were a certain number of altar lights at the 
* «The Church and Her Story,” p, 143, } Ibid. p. 75, 
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Holy Eucharist, but two lights burning on the altar had been pronounced 
legal in the Court of the Archbishop, whose judgment was not reversed on an 
appeal to the Privy Council. . . . The fact was Mr. Smith had no knowledge 
of Church Law.” * 


Unluckily for the bishop, it was he himself who exposed his 
ignorance of Church Law. The Privy Council have notoriously 
condemned such “altar lights,” as in Martin v. Mackonochie, as 
illegal; nor did they reverse that decision in the Bishop of Lincoln’s 
case. “ On appeal the Privy Council did not decide this question,” t 
but shelved it on a technical point. 

But at least, it may be said, there are bishops—those of Oxford 
_ and of London, for instance—whose verdicts on the law and history 
of the Church must be beyond dispute. For the former, as an 
historian, I have always expressed the most profound respect; but as 
to his conclusions on Canon Law I am told by those more capable, as 
lawyers, of judging than myself, that Professor Maitland’s “ un- 
answerable” criticism has absolutely overthrown them. As to the 
Bishop of London, a fact not generally known may illustrate the 
value of his historical judgment and even startle the public. I here 
quote, side by side, passages from his lecture on “The Church under 
Queen Elizabeth,” and from his sumptuous biography of the same 


Queen : § 


= «I may mention that the story 
which has been repeated so often 
about Elizabeth’s letter to Bishop 
‘Cox, beginning ‘Proud prelate,’ 
and ending, ‘I will unfrock you,’ is 
an audacious forgery of the middle 
of the eighteenth century. It first 


of all appeared in the pages of the- 


t Annual Register’ in the year 1761, 
and has absolutely no authority 
whatever. 

“ Tt was simply an amusing hoax, 
but it has passed on into serious 
history, and goes on to be quoted 
even at the presént time.” || 


“Much has been said of her 
contemptuous treatment of her 
bishops. The celebrated letter to the 
Bishop of Ely, beginning ‘ Proud 
prelate’ and ending, ‘by God, I 
will unfrock you,’ has long been 
known to be an amusing forgery ; 
but it is still repeated, and is quoted 
as typical of her treatment of 
biskops.” J 


But the bishop omits to mention that, in his book “The Age of 
Elizabeth ” *“(pp. 129, 180), he had himself accepted this “ audacious,” 
this “amusing hoax,” and had quoted it in full as illustrating . 
Blizabeth’s treatment of the bishops. 

When we are asked to submit to bishops of this or that party in 


* Address to clergy at Pulborough.— Guardian, July 27, 1898, p. 1175. 
. + Phillimore’s “ Ecclesiastical Law ” (1895), p. 775. i 
Delivered at the Church House, April 29, 1896. 
“ Queen Elizabeth” (1896). || “Lecture” (Church Defence Depot), p. 24, 
€ “Queen Elizabeth” (1896), p. 171. ** Longmans, Green & Co. ` 
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the Church questions involving the interpretation of legal or historical 
documents, we have a right to ask if their qualifications are equal to 
those of trained lawyers, and, in short, whether we can trust them. 
I would venture to illustrate the point by an instance from the 
Lambeth Judgment. Among the so-called evidence adduced for 
“lighted candles” during the Communion service was this extract 
(professedly) from “ Drake[’s] Eboracum,” p. 524 [1786]: 


“In winter from All Saints to Candlemas the choir is illuminated at 
every [sic] service by seven large branches,” de.* d 


Now this is a notoriously garbled extract, garbled by a Ritualist 
writer. Drake wrote “ at evening service” ; but the Rev. J. F. Russell, 
in his “ Hierurgia Anglicana,” altered the words to “ at every 
service,” and even endeavoured to palm off this misquotation on the 
Ritual Commission in 1867.1 The fraud was prompily detected at the 
time, but successfully ran the gauntlet of the Archbishop’s Court at 
Lambeth, which is thus convicted of relying on garbled evidence as 
surely as a thief is detected by possession of a marked shilling.§ 

From the bishops I turn to Mr. Nye. He is, I observe, highly 
indignant at the suggestion that he has “ purposely kept back some- 
thing” that he ought “ to have given prominence to,” and exclaims 
that only Dissenters should charge him with “such like things,” I 
have no wish whatever to impugn Mr. Nye’s character, and merely 
urged that, as a thorough-going advocate, he ignores so far as possible 
all that tells against him. I hold no brief for the Papacy or the 
Church of Rome; but common honesty compels me to declare that 
Mr. Nye is grossly and persistently unfair to the cause of Rome. 
And this is no opinion of my own, but can be proved from the 
mouths of. the very authorities whom he would be the first to invoke. 
Let us take two definite points, matters of fact, not of controversy, as 
tests of Mr, Nye’s teaching on the history of the English Church. 
What has he to say of that commanding figure, Archbishop Theodore 
of Tarsus? With him, he is forced to admit, the “ National ” Church 
began (p. 45); it was he, we learn, who, in Bede's words, “ brought 
an amount of spiritual benefit to the churches of the English such as 
they had never before received.” Dr. Stubbs is quoted for the fact. 
that “the Augustinian succession had almost, if not entirely, died. 
out,” before Theodore began to rule; and this, the reader is left to 
infer, ended “the Roman mission.” Of Augustine it is fully explained 
that he was sent straight from Rome; of Théodore we read only that 

¥ Roscoe’s “The Bishop of Lincolu’s Case,” p. 187. Mr. Roscoe’s report is the one 
cited in Phillimore’s “ Ecclesiastical Law.” ` 

+ With the word “every ” italicised. 

t By Sir J. Napier, a member of the Commission. See Second Report of Ritual 
Commission, p. 26. 


§ I am indebted to Mr. J. T. Tomlinson’s remarkable criticism of the Lambeth 
Judgment (6th ed., Shaw) for calling my attention to this point. ; j 
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he “ was chosen Archbishop of Canterbury.” Should we ask how he 
was chosen, we learn, a little further on, that “In Anglo-Saxon days 
it is believed that the King, acting with the advice and consent of his 
Council, appointed the Archbishops and Bishops of the Church of 
England.” But if we turn to the ‘ Dictionary of Christian Biography,” 
we find no other than the Bishop of Oxford, Mr. Nye’s supreme 
authority, describing how this great organiser of the Church, this 
Primate of whom he writes with enthusiasm, was selected proprio 
` motu by the Pope himself! * 


“ His character and accomplishments had recommended him to the Abbot 
‘Hadrian, to whom Pope Vitalian had just offered the Archbishopric of 
Canterbury. The English Church was in a sadly crippled condition, and 
the Kings of Kent and Northumbria had sent an English priest, Wighard, 
to the Pope for consecration, Wighard died at Rome ; and Vitalian, having 
found Hadrian unwilling to accept the promotion, selected Theodore, by his 
advice, for the post. . ‘ 


“ Theodore, accordingly, was . . . consecrated by the Pope himself on the 
26th of March, 668.” + 


Moreover, when Mr. Nye appeals to a Jesuit’s admission: ‘‘ We 
~are a new mission straight from Rome,” as proof positive that his 
Church in England is but “a new Roman Catholic sect,” one would 
‘like to hear what he thinks of Theodore and Abbot Hadrian, who 
“were, says Dr. Stubbs, a “new mission,” f and who certainly came 

straight from Rome. The enormous importance of this “ new mission” 
when the English episcopate was almost extinct compels one to say 
that the deliberate ignoring of its purely Roman origin is about as bad 
a case as one could find of suppressio veri suggestio falsi. 

T pass to the Synod of Whitby. ‘“ The Roman mission to North- 
«mmbria,” we read, “ died almost in its birth;” the Northern Church 
~was the child of Iona, True. But why does the writer stop carefully 
` - short of the victory of Rome at Whitby in the struggle for the Northern 
«Church? The effort to ignore this momentous event is the sure mark 
of such writers as this, It is not desirable that their readers should 
hear of King Oswy’s “predominant influence in England and his 

growing attachment to the Roman Church,” § or of his son’s eagerness 
“in advocating the Catholic observance ”—that is, the Roman ||—nor 
must they learn that “ Northumbria deserted the Scottish Church and 
accepted the Roman teaching.” T Least of all can they be told that 
Oswy based his decision on Wilfrith’s citation of Matthew xvi. 18 as 

* Mr. Wakeman asserts that he was chosen “at the request of the Kings of Kent 
and Northumbria.” Dr. Stubbs, however, limits that request to Wighard, and holds 
that on his death “Pope Vitalian, thinking it incumbent on him to find a Substitute; ” 
sent Theodore in his place” (“ Dictionary,” ii. 46). 

+ Vol. iii, pp. 926, 927. 

t “Oswy and Egbert were friendly to the new mission. "—Ibid. p. 927, 

N “ Dictionary of National Biography 


| So Bede ; “ quia Romana esset catholica et apostolica ecclesia,” lib. ini. cap. 29. 
J “Dictionary of National Biography,” zlii. 335. 
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proof of the Petrine claim, and announced himself “ on the side of the 
doorkeeper of heaven,” * just as St. Aldhelm, representing the Roman 
teaching of Theodore, had pressed the same extreme claim as against 
the Welsh Church. Mr. Nye indignantly protests that ‘much, of 
course, must be omitted in a work so small” as hist This is an old 
controversial device. He can always find space for facts in favour of 
his case ; it is only when they tell against him that his space suddenly 
fails, 

The. reign, for instance, of William the Conqueror is a connecting 
link of much importance in the history-of the Church in England. 
William’s refusal of homage to the Pope and restrictions on Papal 
Legates are, of course, made the most of, but we hear nothing of the 
striking fact that the English Crown was placed on his head by Papal 
Legates (1070), “ a sort of confirmation by Papal authority,” as even 
Mr. Freeman admits, “a ceremony far from lacking signijcance or 
importance.” Mr. Freeman is a favourite authority with the writer, 
who omits, however, to mention, from his work, that the Archbishop 
of York and Bishop of Lincoln were temporarily deposed at Rome by 
the Pope, or that ‘‘ ambassadors brought back to William the confir- 
mation of certain privileges which his predecessors on the Engli h 
throne had enjoyed before him, and for which he stooped so far as to 
ask the Pope’s approval.” For all this would conflict strangely with 
Mr. Nye’s assertions. i 

The impartial historian will frankly admit that among the prelates 
whom Rome imposed on us were men like Theodore, Langton, and 
Grandison (of Exeter), who proved a blessing to the Church, while 
rightly urging that, in exercising her power by treating England as her 
milch-cow, she was guilty of disgraceful oppression. The case against 
her is only weakened by such exaggerations as this description of the 
Church in England in Wycliffe’s day : 


% «Her clergy, as a class, were ignorant. and corrupt. Her people were 
neglected, ‘except for the money to be extorted by masses and pardons, as if, 
to quote the words of an old writer, ‘God had given His sheep, not to’ be 
pastured, but to be shaven and shorn.’ This state of things had gone on 
for centuries, and the people, like dumb, driven cattle, had submitted” 


p. 90). 


“ Had gone on for centuries”! One could hardly imagine a graver 
charge against that English Church which, “ for twelve hundred 
years,” we read, “stood .. . the great promoter of freedom, tke 
true friend of the poor, and the great educator and benefactor of the 
people” (p. 5); l 

The fact is that Mr. Nye is careless of consistency or of fact: 
everything is sacrificed, we find, to the “ continuity craze,” to insisting 
that the Church was “the same” before and after the Reformation. 

= “Nictionary of National Biography,” xi 389. \ F Ante, p. 526. 
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It is consequently necessary to deny, in the Bishop of Southwell’s 
words, “that the Church of England was ever Roman Catholic, or 
‘ever acknowledged, as Church, any subjection to the Pope.” How 
she could be so before the phrase ‘“‘ Roman Catholic” had even been 
invented it is not easy to see. Yet this denial is repeated with almost 
frenzied iteration.* Really, one need only refer Mr. Nye and his 
episcopal guide to the quarter one would naturally turn to for infor- 
mation on this subject. The Church in England before the Reformation 
was part of that ‘‘ Catholic ” or “ Universal” Church at the head of 
which was the Pope. However fiercely Mr. Nye may deny the Papa? 
“ supremacy,” we have only to turn to our supreme authority to learn 
from Dr. Stubbs himself, as to our medieval Church, that the clergy, 
r “ spirituality . .. as a member of the Church Catholic, recognises, 
according to the medieval idea, the headship of the Pope . . . they 
recognise the Pope as supreme in matters spiritual.” What is the 
use of citing some absolutely unknown authority, like the Bishop of 
Southwell, as declaring it “a delusion that the Church of England seceded 
or separated from Rome; as indeed she could not, if she was always 
independent of her”? For she was subject to the Pope, like the 
rest of the Catholic Church; and that is what ‘ Roman Catholics ” 
mean when they describe hae in ‘terms that rouse the wrath of 
Mr. Nye. 

I will only quote one document, selecting it because it is compara- 
tively new, having but recently been brought to light.t In 1818— 
more than a century after that “ hour” when “ the spirit of resistance 
to the thraldom of Rome . . . took definite shape” {—we find the 
prelates of the province of Canterbury addressing an officially sealed 
communication to the Pope, “ kissing,” they say, “his blessed feet 
with all subjéction and reverence.” They address him as Supreme 
Pontiff of the “ Universal ” Church, including, therefore, the Church 
in England (ecclesia Anglicana) §: 2 


“ We, though unworthy, being included in your pastoral charge, and our- 
selves derived, as rivers from the fountain-head, from the exalted throne of 
the Holy Apostolic See . . . cast ourselves at your feet who hold the highest 


* “Let it be quite understcod that the Church of Eagland was never Roman Catholic 
at any peiiod of its existence. The foreign bishops became in course of time 
Anglicised, but neither priests nor people became Roman Catholics... it must be 
clearly understood that the Church of England never became part of the Romar 
organisation. . We have (we hope) established the fact that there never was any 
Church in this’ ‘country before the Reformation othér than the Church of England. 

. It must always be borne in mind that the Church of England was never an 
integral part of the organisation and system of the Church of Rome. .. . ‘Ihe Church 
of this land never became Roman Catholic. The laws of England never admitted the 
right of the Pope to rule in the Church of England.” 

t In Mr. Baigent’s valuable “ Registers of John de Sandale and Rigaud de Asserio, 
Bishops of Winchester ” (1897), pp. xlixliv., 90-93, 

. t “The Church and Her Story,” p. 75. 

§ Mr. Nye’s exulting comments on this phrase in Magna Carta can only raise in 

‘the historian a smile of pity. 
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Apostolic office, . . . your servants, and the servants of your Church of the 
Province of Canterbury, who are ever ready to obey your Apostolic behests, 
. . . Long may the Papal dignity, reverenced above all others, flourish under 
your governance of the Universal Church,” * . 


Similarly baseless is the author’s argument (of which he is, perhaps, 
prouder than any), ‘‘ Church Property never Roman Catholic.”+ In 
the midst of the storm of opposition excited by the Catholic Relief 
Bill (1826) the Roman Catholic bishops attempted to dispose of one 
of the charges against them by declaring it to be “ totally without 
foundation ” that they claimed the property of the Church: 


“ We declare that we entertain no pretension to such a claim. We regard 
all the revenues and temporalities of the Church establishment as the pro- 
perty of those on whom they are settled by the laws of the land. We 
disclaim any right, title, or pretension with regard to the same.” 


This recognition of faits accomplis would have been precisely 
paralleled if Prince Rupert of Bavaria, when attending tha Jubilee 
festivities, had disclaimed any pretension to the Crown, and recognised 
its settlement “ by the laws of the land” on the present reigning family. 
How could such action affect in any way his representation-of our 
ancient sovereigns, or the fact that, but for the Act of Settlement, he 
would now be heir to the Crown? I have not even glanced at the 
Roman Catholic reply, for the answer to Mr. Nye’s argument should 
be clear to every honest thinker. Yet papers like the Guardian and 
the Church Times are loud in praise of its cogency, the latter carefully 
confusing the legal with the “ moral” claim.t 

It is the disingenuous character of the arguments now employed 
which disgusts one, to speak plainly, with the work of Church Defence. 
Appeal by all means to “legal documents, showing the legal con- 
tinuity of the Church” (p. 107); quote, by all means, Mr. Gladstone’s ` 
belief ‘that the “Church legally established in England after the 
Reformation was the same institution with the Church legally established 
in England before the Reformation” (p. 101); but do not pretend, 
' by juggling with words, that this legal continuity of an institution 
involves, or has anything to do with, continuity of doctrine. It is on 
this skilful juggle that Mr. Nye and his friends rely : 


“No fact in history is clearer than this,.that the Church of England 
before and after the Reformation is the same identical Church as she is 
to-day. 

“ Some people seem to think that Henry VIII. or Edward VI. established 


* Mr. Baigent’s translation. 

+ He has made it the subject of a separate pamphlet, The Right of the Church of 
England to her Property asserted by the Roman Catholic Bishops in Great Britain.” 

t Nevertheless, Mr. George Russell, beloved of the Church Times, has urged that 
“ the persons who made gifts to the Church in medieval times” would not have done 
so “had they known that, as a body, the Church was about to rebel against the See of 
Peter.” 
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anew Church. They appear to imagine that a new form of religion was 
set up and endowed, and by way of balance, subject to the control of the 
State. Nothing of the sort ever happened, as we shall see. 

“ The legal and historical continuity of the Church is a most important 
point and one to be insisted on” (p. 100). 


The historian replies that at the Reformation there was not set up 
“anew Church,” but there was established, in the language of the 
day, a new “ Religion,” which our fathers believed to be scripturat 
and Apostolic,* and which the old Church was compelled by the 
State to adopt and to teach. And those bishops who would not adopt 
and who declined to teach that new “ Religion” were bundled ont 
neck and crop. 

Mr. Nye complains that I ask him to aecept what are merely my 
own views. On the contrary, I appeal to his own authorities, Among 
them we find “ See Green’s ‘ History of the English People—Reform- 
ation Period.’” Most earnestly do I hope that his readers will do so 
for themselves, Then they will learn from a writer who had studied 
the authorities on all sides what tha Reformation really meant for their 
fathers and their land. Mr. Green, describing “ the Protestant Revo- 
lution,” writes, with almost brutal frankness, of “the saverance of the 
English Church in doctrine from the Roman.” A severance irdeed. 


“The theory of worship which prevailed through medieval Christendom, 
the belief that the worshippers assisted only .. . at a sacrifice wrought 
through priestly intervention . . . was now set at naught. ., . The priest 
was no longer the offerer of a mysterious sacrifice; . . . he was set ona 
level with the rest of the Church, and brought down to be the simple 
mouthpiece of the congregation.” T 


.And when, he tells us, Mary resolved ‘‘ to burn the Primate of the 
English Church for heresy ”— 


“ It was with the unerring instinct of a popular movement that... the 
Protestants fixed, in spite of his recantations, on the martyrdom of Cranmer 
as the death-blow to Catholicism in England.” f 


With the world-wide circulation of Green’s history not even Mr. 
Nye's publications, happily, can hope to compete; nor can I conceive 
a more apt corrective to that pale phantasm of the English Reformation 
which glimmers in such works as his than the terse, burning truths in 
the work to which he refers us. F 

One word more. Mr. Nye observes that he prefers the “views of 
Newman ” to mine, and he quotes from his book his triumphant proof, 
from Cardinal Newman’s lips, “ that the Church of England before the 
Reformation, and the Church of England after the Ri formation, was 

* © Abandoned the superstitious ànd Antichristian religion of the Church of Rome 
and embraced the Gospell of Christ.” Rogers on the Articles (see p. 351 ante). 
+ Vol. iL pp. 226-7 (Library Edition). 


+ lbid. pp. 264, 266. By “ Catholicism,” the writer meant, of course, the then 
existing dovirine of the Catholic Church, 
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the same identical Church.”* It will scarcely be believed that the 
work from which he quotes ¢ was written with the express object of 
disproving that contention, and that Newman in this passage was 
describing the Anglican “ position”! Let me continue the quotation 
from the point at which Mr. Nye unfortunately stops: t 


“ Such, I conceive, is in controversy the position of Anglicanism... » 
The main presumption for the Church of- England, as I have described it, 
holds good certainly primd facie, that is, until it is encountered by contrary 
and more cogent presumptions, and only till then.” § 


Nowman’s statement of the Anglican case, as about to be demolished 
by Mr. Hutton, is actually cited as representing his own views on the 
subject ! || ` 

This astounding proof- of the Church’s absolute “identity ” is 
followed (p. 148) by the grave misstatement as to Bishop Tunstal. Is 
then the Church of England reduced to such tricks as these? Will 
not her defenders, while yet there is time, repudiate these miserable 
devices, and, leaving the sacerdotal party to its fate, put on the 
armour of truth ere it speaks with the enemy in the gate? 


J. Horace ROUND, 


+ ©The Church and Her Story,” p. 148, and supra, pp. 526-7. 

+ Hutton’s “Anglican Ministry ” (1879). 

+ CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, October, p. 528. 

§ Pp. vii. viii. The italics are mine. 

|| Mr. Nye, it is only fair to add, has an excellent precedent for this device in the 
“ Answer of the Archbishops of England” to the Pope, in which their Graces cited and 
accepted a- commentary of Innocent III. on the Canon of the Mass. Just as it was 
prima facie incredible that Cardinal Newman should hold the view attributed to him 
by Mr. Nye, so, as Father Rivington observes (* Tekel,” p. 20), “it is primd facie 
unlikely that the Pope, of all others, who defined Transubsvantiation at the fourth 
general Council of the Lateran would explain the Canon of the Mass as contradicting 
that doctrine. . . . Their‘Graces have obviously not read the passage, nor even the 
whole sentence, from which they quote. To suppose so would be to suppose them 
guilty of the most glaring dishonesty.” No doubt, as he suggests, they took it from 
one of those “Anglican experts,” whose handiwork I have illustrated above in the 
Lincoln Judgment. To their Graces’ misrepresentation of their own Liturgy I need- 
not now allude, as the fact is notorious, having been publicly demonstrated, 

The historian and the student of documentary evidence will find, I may add, much 
to interest them in the Archbishop of Canterbury’s recent deliverance cn the opening 
day of his Visitation. Remembering that it is not for them to say what is the doctrine 
of the English Church, they will learn at the outset, from his Grace, that * there can be 
no question at all that the Church holds” a doctrine on the Eucharist which Guest, 
when revising the Prayer-book (1539), formally insisted to Cecil “ we mast not beleve” 
—namely, “ that higher and better things be gyven by it than be gyven by. . . pray- 
inge.” Nor will they forget the insistence on the authority of Guest's views by modern 
sacerdotalist writers. They are also told with marked emphasis that “the Church has 
not forbidden” what the Primate terms ‘‘the doctrine of Luther,” wkich will doubt- 
less remind them that the one bishop who admittedly favoured, under Elizabeth, that. 
doctrine—namely, Cheney of Gloucester—could not, in consequence, be prevailed upon 
to accept the Thirty-nine Articles, and was duly excommunicated oy his Grace's 
predecessor, Parker 

Tt is obvious that the ex officio authority of one Archbishop of Canterbury can be no 
greater than that of another on a point of doctrine ; and it is certain that his Grace’s 
predecessors would almost all, like Wake, have condemned the doctrine in question. 
If, to the horror of the Church Times, his Grace relies on the Privy Council, he must 
be reminded that that Court has not decided “that this is open to all z0 believe,” but 
only that certain words of Mr. Bennett, though “rash and ill-judged, and . , . peril- 
ously near a violation of the law,” could just be “construed so as” to secure him “the 
benefit of the doubt.” 


r 


THE DRAMA OF IDEAS. 


Á MONG our most encouraging plays to-day are those in which 
there is little reflection, and among the most obstructive are 

those which endeavour to produce works of art on the principles of 
science. What now represents our intellectual drama is loaded with 
the seriousness which marks an incomplete understanding, leading to 
an emphasis of analytic thought at the expense of beautiful forms. 
An attempt to distinguish sharply meaning from expression leads, for 
instance, to contrasts between Shakespeare’s brilliant rhetoric and his 
‘commonplace conceptions. Of the three most notable dramatic critics 
in England one puts Shakespeare just above Ibsen, one places him 
infinitely below the Norwegian, and the third and least laborious 
wobbles unsteadily from this atmosphere to a place from which beauty 
and truth are seen as one. Contemporary dramatists are naturally 
treated to a similar if less vehement confusion. ‘The Princess and 
the Butterfly” is patronised where “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray ” is 
admired, becavse the earlier play can be expounded more readily in 


‘the form of (a+b) =a°+2ab+b?. It has more of that meaning 


‘which the mathematician missed in “ Paradise Lost.” ‘Tess o’ the 
D'Urbevilles ” had to be dramatised because it was so significant, 
while so much higher a piece of art as " Far from the Madding 
Crowd,” whatever its relation to an earlier Pinero play, is half forgot. 
Yet, although Mr. Pinero and Mr. Hardy are treated most respect- 
fully when their tone is most serious, their touch is delicate only 
when it verges on comedy. If we applied to them not philosophic 
but artistic standards, the relative reputations of their principal works 
would be reversed. 

_In “ Tess,” as in much of Ibsen, the serious effects are studied and ` 
tricky, things go wrong by complicated accident, there is none of the 
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exhilaration of tragedy through a freeing of the imagination. In the 
same play the rustic scenes, where comedy predominates, are large 
and easy, with a consistency of character that gives them unity. 
Mr. Pinero, also, in his solemn dramas plays on the nerves rather than 
on the imagination, which he often reaches with his lighter touch. 
Whatever he has got from Ibsen has not improved his native English 
talent. “The Princess and the Butterfly,” like some of his earlier 
comedies, is laid out, with all its imperfections, in a broad and roomy 
spirit, and needs only the excision of a few speeches of wooden 
sentiment to make it a high comedy. If the author is ceasing to 
mistake problematic dulness for depth, as his last two plays hint, he 
is likely to leave us more charming works than he has yet written, 
because the ideas of Pinero the artist are worth so much more than 
the syllogisms of Pinero the moralist. In philosophy and science it 
may be possible to separate success of thought from exhilaration and 
joy, but in art itis not. No literature, and least of all the drama, 
has any higher aim than the production of imaginative delight. 
“My lord,” exclaims Fay Juliani, “’e bored me till I felt my scalp 
quivering. Do you know dat feeling?” That emotion is not an 
artistic one. ‘‘ Perhaps,” says the Princess in the same play, “it is 
to the advantage of a clever man’s seriousness that it should be lighted 
up occasionally, just to show what it is composed of.” 
_ A dramatist’s seriousness must always be lighted up enough to 
show, not only what it is composed of, but the inspiration and human 
‘value of its parts. The neglect of the dress of beauty is what makes 
Ibsen’s later plays rather technical experiments, instructive to play- 
wrights, than forms precious to humanity. No spiders arguments 
against sweetness and light will enable us to produce art withont it. 
Ibsen is a great playwright, because he is still in some degree & poet, 
and because he is always a distinguished workman; but what success 
he has ‘is in spite of his infatuation with sociology and heredity, 
which tend to dim that bare but vivid imagination which gleams even 
through his restricting tensity. In his later plays the philosophic are 
far below the technical ideas—the manner in which the action is 
carried forward with relentless quietness and unhesitating power, with 
few incidents, the early acts developing from within, marching onward 
as if with the strength of the conception, and falling apart to show 
the corrupting thesis only toward the end. ‘The end is what shows 
most fatally whether the playwright has builded on the sand of theory 
or the rock of imagination. Ibsen sees the situation, he sees part of the 
characters, in exposition he shows rare talent, but as he has no great 
fables to tell, he breaks down in the last act and substitutes mystery, 
with a compulsory pistol-shot, or fall from a tower, for large clearness 
and the broad end of a big story. 

„Nothing shows better than endings the difference between E 
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which lie'inside of art and those which cannot be amalgamated with 
it. Lessing long ago complained of plays which end like an epigram. 
Ibsen’s do that, because the conceptions which he is expounding are 
syllogisms. They hold us down to the point, contracting our feelings, 
instead of expanding them, and any large view of life expands them, 
whether it be tragedy or comedy. One of the greatest wrongs done 
to Shakespeare to-day is in the excision of the endings. When 
Hamlet dies the curtain falls, implying no interest in the total mean- 
ing of the play, and when Romeo and Juliet are dead the large con- 
clusion of the story is an impertinence. In the case of Shakespeare and 
other poetic dramatists this mutilation is due to the vanity of actors and 
the mediocrity of audiences, but your concocter of intellectual dramas 
snaps off his story, with no need of help from the manager, because it is 
one line of thought, narrowly followed out, not a picture needing to 
be completed with the majestic strokes with which it was begun. 

Another inartistic idea, which prides itself on being modern, is 
lowering the dignity of the protagonist. Hedda Gabler, a nervous 
egotist, who mistakes her sensitiveness for superiority, and pines for a 
life in which men get drunk and shoot themselves through the temple, 
instead of through the abdomen, is apt for comedy, but Ibsen has 
placed her in the centre of a sober drama, and, by a law which will 
exist as long after his death as it existed before his birth, his play 
would be ruined by this error alone. It is possible, though by no . 
means certain, that the thought which was wasted in the creation 
of Hedda might have adorned a neurologist or surgeon, just as it is 
conceivable, but still less probable, that economic genius lurks in the 
mind which conceived “ Widowers’ Houses” and “ Mrs. Warrens 
Profession.” The law that a tragedy cannot exist unless the author 
glorifies life, unless he puts magnified characters in ideal situations, 
working out exceptional plots, was created not by Aristotle, but by the 
nature of the human mind; and a law which has stood the test 
of time, from Sophocles to Shakespeare, and from Racine to Goéthe, 
will not yield to theories of novelty. If the contemporary drama 
_ neglects it, the law remains, and the drama is condemned, 

Intellectual realism, which denies the tested laws, is farther from 
truth than the veriest melodrama. Zola’s manifestoes stand fairly 
enough for the notions of his tribe. He is talking of “ Macbeth ” : 


“ This is indifferent to me, because it happens too far from me, in the 
clouds. And the interpretation baffles me still more. I write that it is 
sublime, but I remain cold. Perhaps a sense is lacking to me. I was 
mortally bored at ‘Macbeth, and left with no distinct opinion of Salvini. 
In ‘La Mort Civile’ Salvini transported me; I went away choking with 
emotion. To be sure the author of the last drama, M. Giacometti, should 
not hope to equal Shakespeare. His work, at bottom, is even mediocre, in , 
spite of the charming bareness of his formula. But itis of my time, it moves 
in the air I breathe, it touches me like the story of a neighbour, I prefer 
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life to art, as I have often said. A great work frozen by centuries is in 
truth no more than a beautiful corpse.” 


Does not all that sound to us to-day like the talk of a sophomore > 
More hopeful than this are the gods in the gallery, who are open to 
greatness, however open they also are to vulgarity. Although 
the public is a monster, the voice of the people is the voice of God, 
and the gallery will protect us from mystery, surgery, and problems. 

We need not flatter the intelligence of this protecting vox populi, 
When we think of the subtleties of the pseudo-intellectual drama, un- 
intelligible and valueless to the unsophisticated imagination, we hail 
the public as a friend, but when we dwell with the uncouth object. 
which the manager means when he snarls, “ That’s what the public 
wants, and you will find a hard job if you try to elevate it,” our refuge 
is withdrawn. The people are loyal to some of the deepest rules of 
art, because those principles were founded on a knowledge of humar 
nature, but although they maintain the rights of flesh and blood, their 
blood and their flesh are as coarse as they are vigorous. To take am 
illustration from another art: some old soldiers objected to a monument. 
in which war was represented by Pallas. What had that daad Greek 
woman to do with the battlefield? An artist replied that they would 
be satisfied by a group in which one soldier cut off the head of another 
with his sabre, especially if red paint on the marble recalled blood. . 
The desire for art of the present was healthy, but the expression 
which they would choose would be the coarsest. In the drama their 
taste is similar, You can’t swing the crowd off after Maeterlinck, 
and you can count on the gallery for enthusiasm over Shakespeare ; 
but, on the other hand, it is with his situations, his theatricah 
element, that Shakespeare holds them, not with his subtler beauty, 
and they applaud loudest the interpolations of Garrick and Cibber. 
They like a good, honest, human Philistine better than Mr. Gilbert or 
Mr. Pinero. The names of the most popular plays of to-day are hardly 
known to those of us who read. They all deal with love ana intrigue, 
villains, heroes, and the supremacy of virtue, and the language in 
them is stilted and loud. Not everything which the public likes 
is good art, but nothing which the public dislikes is great art. 
Successful art must deal with important material, and it must mould 
it into beautiful forms. The public is the great judge of the materiak 
only, and a poor judge of the form. If your subject-matter, your 
theme, your sentiment, your ethics, do not please the crowd, you are 
slight. If they do, you may succeed for the day ; but to succeed for- 
the centuries this common human material must have delicacies and 
harmonies of form which can be appreciated by few. The tendency of 
some of the most intellectual dramatists of to-day is to refuse large 
human demands to the crowd and harmonies to the sensitive, asking 
all.to be content with a little psychology. 
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These plays are weakest intellectually where they are weakest 
dramatically. Mr. Shaw made a fuss because the American public 
didn’t like that scene in “Tbe Devil's Disciple,” where a minister 
becomes a soldier in about four seconds, rushes around the room 
making specches, but lacks time to kiss his wife or say anything that 
would expose the plot. The public talks in terms of morals and meta- 
physics, but behind its words is usually a perception of technical or 
imaginative weakness. Mr. Shaw didn’s know how to make a good 
story or an efficient character. “Arms and the Man” would have 
sueceeded had it -possessed dramatic consistency and completeness. 
The public liked “The Little Minister,” and there is more technical 
skill in it than in the whole work of many playwrights who pretend 
to a place just ahead of the age. There is no superfluous word, scene, 
or movement, no excrescence and no self-consciousness, but a steady 
movement carries the story directly, with a delicate, artificial and yet 
human touch, through devices as fresh as they are moderate. The 
comedy line just this side of farce is followed with an unerring skill 
which makes the play—cheerful, easy and distinct—-as charming to 
the simple as it is to the shrewd. Mr. Barrie has the ripe ideas of an 
artist, not the half-baked material of speculation. 

Mr. Barrie has enjoyed the happiness of being allowed to write 
comedy without having unlimited meaning instilled into it, but 
Mr. Pinero has not been so fortunate. Although the mood of “ The 
Princess and the Butterfly,” its liberal structure and subdued humour, 
are its merits, everybody discussed the pros and cons of unseasonable 
marriage, and a comedy of the intelligence was turned into tragedy, 
sentiment, and sermons, by lovers of melancholy philosophy. Volumes 
of Teutonic gravity have been written about the inner meaning of 
Falstaff, and at least one individual did, in his earlier days, find an 
almost tragic significance in that song in “ Patience” which recounts 
how a magnet, wooed by all the nails and files in the shop, was 
unable to attract the only thing it loved, a silver-churn. Because 
Gilbert’s wit cut into life, the aforesaid victim then thought it ought 
to be explained in essays as serious as life. It really seemed un- 
worthy of it to call it wit, lest somebody forget that wit deals with 
realities. “Much Ado about Nothing,” too—what tremendous com- 
ment lurks just beneath the surface, what human importance, what 
a philosophy! How does “Le Gendre de M. Poirier” suggest 
treatises on social conditions! When Yvette Guilbert went to 
Germany last spring the Teutons found morals in her songs, and even 
a Frenchman, writing of her, said: “ I find our Yvette a moralist. I 
breathe in her songs the healthy, bitter odour of the forests, bitter as 
the suffering of life, healthy as pity for all the conquered.” 

Alack-a-day, Yvette knew her business, but the weakness she 
sported with is in the deadliest earnest. That it can be traced far 
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into the past may be suggested by the title of a play (gtoted by 
Faguet) by Pierre Matthieu, in the sixteenth century : 

“ Vashi, tragédie . . . ou Ton verra les tristes effets de Vorgueil et dés- 
obéissance, la louange d’une monarchie bien ordonnée, l'office d'un bon prince 
pour heureusement commander sa puissance,-son ornement, son exercice 
éloigné du luxe ‘et dissolution, et la belle harmonie d’un mariage bien 
accordé.” 


However old this spirit may be, its most influential modern appear- 
ance was in the fertile brain of Denis Diderot, who not only dramatised 
his sermons, but loudly proclaimed his belief that plays were the best 
medium for instilling philosophic truth into the multitude, and even” 
for the Government to prepare the public for chatiges in the law, an 
idea now dwelling in the mind of William of Germany. A better 
dramatist has said that art teaches all in aiming to teach none, and 
he might have added that it teaches much only when it aims to teach 
nothing—-when it aims at the emotions, the passions, and the imagina- 
tion, and not at the logical reason or the sense of scientific fact. It 
was this same dramatist who made M. Poirier admire the picture of a 
dog sitting on a sea beach, baying across the nightly billows. The 
dog comes nearer to the grand style and the universal than does the 
tranche de la vie. Virtue harassed and triumphant, incidents galore, 
and villains persistent and routed, are nearer the heart of drama than 
iz an intellectual study where there is no virtue and no villain, no 
incidents and no exaggerations, nothing but a plea that we be 
interested in apothecaries or the subtleties of domestic discord. Maelo- 
drama is poetry in the rough,-and the realism preached by Diderot 
and practised at intervals since his day, is the antithesis of poetry in 
any state. If the crowd could get great art it would take it, but, as 
it is, it takes the next best, which is not syllogistic plays but melo- 
drama, in which there is a human appeal, not only to the general, but 
to the civilised man also, The kinship between intellectnal innocence 
and real culture is what makes bad melodramas so good and good 
melodramas so bad. Usually the man who enjoys Pinero or Barrie 
thoroughly is the man who rejoices in a howling picture of love and 
hate and hairbreadth ’scapes,-with virtue and sentiment glorified in 
the end. The civilised man enjoys the primitive instincts of mankind 
and dislikes the pretences of half-education. The ragged man and 
woman who throb over the wild eyes and dishevelled hair of the 
heroine are his brother and sister. He feels, as they do, a thrill in 
his inmost being when’ the curtain falls on the first “I love you.” 
He feels nothing at all to correspond with the tastes of tha class’ just 
above these things—the middle-class, which knows enough to laugh 
at “ A Bowery Girl,” but buys literature for the chromos which go with 
it, and goes to the theatre to see cartluads of scenery and acres of. 
heather, and real horses. This is the class on whose integrity and 
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stability modern civilisation rests, but its taste in art is worse than 
the taste of those above it or of those below it. To this class, also, - 
the manager who wishes to give the people what they want must 
look, for they have as much money as the cultivated, and are almost 
as numerous as the poor. 

Mr. William Gillette once said that the only critic whose opinion 
he respected was the average spectator, who is, unfortunately, unable 
to express his opinion. In keeping the appeal to fundamental inte- 
rests, which the melodrama has, and substituting good workmanship 
for bad, the author of “Secret Service” has made the best play 
recently produced in the United States. The well-made piece, as it 
is represented by Sardou, is a spectacle even more melancholy than 
the problem play. It differs from the proper melodrama in making 
merely a nervous excitement, instead. of playing on the varied emotional 
sources of laughter, sympathy, and tears. The theatrical side is a 
vital part of every great drama, but the theatrical side itself in Sardou 
is depraved. Although Shakespeare and Molière live through the 
centuries because they are literature, they hold the stage because they 
are theatrical. Although they are full of intricate charms that can 
best be felt in the closet, their appeal to the eye is equally strong. 
‘Their scenes and situations are almost as far above Sardou as their 
dJanguage and psychology. Just as the callow intellectual dramatist 
tries to push into conspicuousness his fragment of the life that should 
go into a play, so the disciple of the “ well-made play ” fathered by 
Scribe tries to do everything with his one fraction of stage workman- 
ship. All the elements combine in the great dramatists, and all that 
is done by the playwrights who make a specialty of one aspect is to 
give extreme emphasis to the only thing they have among the many 
things which hold their place in the proper high or low relief in more 
-opulent dramatists. The psychological playwright has taken off one 
end, the dramatic mechanic another. There is more stagecraft in 
Sardou than there is in Moliére, only in the sense that there are more 
ideas in Ibsen than there are in Shakespeare; that in the smaller 
men the thing they havé is more emphatic than it could be if it did 
not stand alone. Intelligently speaking, the whole theatre of Sardou 
is as much below “ Hamlet” in stagecraft as all of Ibsen is below it 
in intellectual content. 

We are probably farther from a revival of tragedy than from either 
comedy or what Victor Hugo called the “grotesque.” It was a sadly 
demoralised man who said he had three rules for the conduct of life; 
of which the first was, never to see the plays of Henry Arthur Jones, 
and the other two did not matter. The bourgeois dramas, loaded with 
easy sentiment, are as far from health in one direction as those of the 
perpetrator of the jest, the author of “ A Woman of No Importance” 
and “ Lady Windermere’s Fan,” are in the other. Between them 
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lies the solidest drama produced in England to-day, by artists who 
lack passion, but have taste and wit for graceful comedy. There 
seems to be more hope of tragedy on the Continent, whare “ Die 
Versunkene Glocke,” “Cyrano de Bergerac,” and perhaps aven “ El 
Gran Galeotto,” support the prophecy so often made recently, especially 
in France, that the day has past alike for well-built machines and 
slices of life, and that the world is learning over again that for its 
serious plays it must depend upon the poets. In years there has 
been no such welcome to a tragedy by cultivated Frenchmen as has 
been received by “ Cyrano.” Victor Hugo had, like all but a few of 
his countrymen, more sentiment than tragic passion, and there has really 
been no tragedy of the highest kind since “ Faust.” The explanation 
that the world has grown away from poetry is, perhaps, disposed of 
by the fact that no mind was ever more filled with the messages of 
science than Goethe’s. Although science may have added nothing to 
the material of imagination, it has destroyed nothing, but, like other 
absorbing interests, it suffers from offences committed in its name. 
Poetic tragedy will survive Darwin as easily as it survived Newton 
and Copernicus, The greatest literary ideas are dramatic ideas; 
most of the world’s highest literature is poetry, and most of its 
highest poetry is drama, We need not fear that modern times are 
undramatic, for artistic genius is creative, and when it exists it will 
create somewhat in its universal manner. 

Creative plays scatter in passing maxims the kind of truths of which 
one is distended into a philosophic drama. There are enough gene- ` 
ralisations in “Lear” or “Tasso” to give themes to a library òf 
intellectual plays, but they are unessential fragments in their place, 
strewn along the path of their main conception, which is larger than 
any abstract proposition. The greatest artistic ideas which the human 
mind ever conceives are fables. “ Wallenstein” and “ Othello” start 
from the story, and general statements spring from it, while in the 
problem dramas the generalisation is made first and the facts invented, 
so that the plot, instead of being the grandest conception of the race, 
is at best what one man can do. None of the greatest plays has a 
plot invented wholly by the author. They tell a story which irradiates 
truth in many directions, while the piece which is constructed to fit 
a proposition is concentrated in the proof of the notion on which it 
started. It would not be difficult to write out in a few sentences the 
meaning of “ L'Ami des Femmes,” “ The Doll’s House,” “The Devil's 
Disciple,” or “The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith,” but it would be as 
absurd to ask what is the meaning of “ Macbeth, ” «The Tempest,” 
or “ Iphigenia,” as it would be to sum up the story and character of 
Julius Cæsar in a proposition. Great dramatic ideas are imaginat've 
and emotional conceptions, and the nearest to an exact abstract state- 
ment that can be made about them will tell what feeling of life they 
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imbue. Nobody who felt life greatly could deem “Troilus and 
Cressida” a better drama than “ Othello,” as one British playwright 
and critic does, finding its superiority in its comparatively dingy and 
paltry motives, which he thinks make it worthy of the nineteenth 
century. He wants nothing imitated in the drama except what he 
is capable of fully comprehending. He is like the people at whom 
La Bruyère laughed for admiring pictures of things, when in the 
things themselves they saw nothing interesting. 

As the principal part of any large moral or artistic idea is old, it 
being an accumulation and not a rapid birth, the greatest dvatatists 
of one age are more like those of another than they are like smaller 
ones nearer their own time. Sophocles has more essentially in 
common with Shakespeare than he has with Voltaire. Comedy has a 
more changing aspect, but the sublime differs little from century to 
century. It is now as true as it was when Aristotle wrote, that many 
men can make scenes, and many can even make characters, but none 
but the rare genius can handle a plot. “ Fate makes greater tragedies 
than playwrights,” says Echegaray. The great poet accepts largely 
the work of fate. He alone can tell a great story so that it keeps all 
of its greatness. He accepts the facts, and emphasises them. | Far 
from showing that there‘are no entirely good men and none entirely bad, 
he makes his heroes more heroic than nature and his villains blacker 
than life. In love he tells most often of the first, not because it is 
more important or exists more certainly than later and more conscious 
love, but because it is more dramatic. Romeo and Juliet can be the 
centre of the tragedy, but to make the loves of Anthony and 
Cleopatra sublime, they need to be set in a drama of the nations. 

The great dramatic truths are clear. Nothing is more impotent 
in art than the vague and mysterious suggestions attempted by play- 
wrights who rejoice in entangling qualities of character instead of 
clarifying them. The playwright who accumulates. motives, and 
thinks he is not bound to give them any more consistency than they 
have in life, is no dramatist. Shakespeare threw Caliban on to the 
earth, alive. Renan wrote a philosophic and symbolic play about 
part of him, Browning wrote a lengthy poem about another aspect of 
him, Shakespeare simply made him speak and act. Commentatcrs talk 
about what he stands for. Whatever he means there ho is, clear and 
complete. Are the dramatic ideas in ‘‘ The Tempest,” or in “ Caliban” 
and “Caliban upon Seteios”? People discuss to this day whether 
Hamlet was mad, yet he is as real and distinct to us as he would be 
if he lived, and probably Lear has told the world ‘more about insanity 
than any treatise. These pictures are clear, not because the plays 
are about insanity, for they are not, but because they diséntangle 
from the mass of reality in the universe two stories carried on by 
characters of enlarged proportions, that we all can see, and it happens 
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that among these characters arə a young man, whose mind sometimes 
reels with the swaying of the world, and another man whosa old brain 
crumbles with the battering of destiny. The truth of genins is clear, 
and the truth of science is clear also, but in another way, an abstract 
way, that cannot be reconyerted into dramatic life. The witches and 
ghosts of Shakespeare—Ariel, Caliban, and Puck—are as much alive 
as Brutus or Cressida. This imaginative distinctness cannot exist 
without beauty, for the imagination is largely reached through the 
senses. It is in vain that we try to lower the story, the persons, or 
the words, to actual life. If we do so, seeking scientific accuracy, we 
lose the clearness we had, since that kind of truth cannot be derived 
from beauty. Poets are men who seo emotional truth with sureness 
and express it with its own charm, which is conveyed through the 
harmonies of words and images, As Longinus has it, “ Beautiful 
words are the very light of thought.” ‘The only ideas of value in 
tragedy are the ideas whose light is beauty. 

In comedy the fixed laws are less in conflict with the spirit of our 
time. Even a strong tragedy would stir the public to-day, but a deep 
comedy would have a wider hearing, since, while tragedy is general, 
comedy can paint those details of contemporary life for which the 
English-speaking public now have such an appetite. The audience 
for comedy has always been largest, and the increase of education and 
the consequent heterogeneity of audiences may well increase the 
difference, That sadder knowledge of mankind which is given 
by tragic art can never be valued by the whole people as highly 
as special information about ourselves lighted by universal truth, 
which is the substance of the higher comic drama. Again, the fact 
that successful tragedy can exist only in verse gives an advantage to 
comedy in an age addicted to prose. The exhilaration which any art 
must give, and which is accomplished by the tragic poet through 
beauty of language, imagery and verse, and through breadth and 
idealisation of characters and action, in comedy springs 7rom the 
intellectual mirth aroused by a distinct and easy exhibition of the 
foibles of mankind set in grotesque situations, varying, even at its 
height, from the gentle irony of Tartuffe to the rollicking burlesque 
of Bardolph, Pistol, and Nym, but always appealing partly to the 
reason, until it descends to empty farce, where, whether it be in the 
“Two Dromios” or in “The Private Secretary,” the amusement 
is immediate and wholly independent of reasonable ideas, Probably 
the greatest comedy is that which combines the immediate broad 
absurdity of farce with deep psychology, as in Falstaff and “ Les 
Précieuses Ridicules,” rather than in characters like those of “Le 
Misanthrope” and “Les Femmes Savantes,” which, without meaning 
more to the trained intelligence, escape the uncultivated. Whether, 
however, comedy be broad or fine, so long as it escapes farce, it. 
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is critical, and therefore the best dramatic medium for expressing an 
age of analysis and common sense; but, as it is art, this expression 
must fill even scientific fact and reasonable criticism with enjoyment 
and content. No art is great unless by it we are released from care 
and taught to extract pleasure from our human limitations. Had a 
` tragedian handled ‘‘The Masterbuilder” or “Mrs. Tanquéray ” the 
public might have called them sad but never disagreeable. Had they 
been ‘the themes of a comedian, the strain would be relaxed, fresh air 
thrown into their atmosphere, and joy taken’ in the free play of the 
author with his creatures, when he is picturing them as they are and 
not bending every nerve to suggest what they should be. Although 
„there can be no logical proof that serious propdégandism cannot instil 
; life into a drama, there is the firmer demonstration of experience. ‘Ly 
„Femme de Claude” is held down by its thesis, while “ Les Précieuses 
“Ridicules,” exhibiting and not arguing, changéd the face of a society. 
In England to-day, which is so entirely removed from tragedy, 
several men stand on the verge of comedy. In artificial smart 
dialogue, what British dramatist since Sheridan has surpassed “ You 
Never Can Tell” and parts of “ Arms and the Man”? Jf Mr. Shaw 
knew wit from defiance, insight from egotism, and a dramatic situa- 
tion from an intellectual one, he might be a legitimate successor to 
-Congreve and Wycherley, neither of whom has done any single scene 
„much better than the first act of “ Arms and the Man” would be with 
-the excessive Shawism excised. Jt is not yeb too late to’ hope that 
-our scintillating jester may sicken of pugnacity and the eternal 
-endeayour to prove his own traits heroic, after which maturing only 
.go-operation with some one of more dramatic instinct—with .Mr. 
Pinero, Mr, Gillette, or even Mr. Jones or Mr. Grundy—would be 
needed to establish him on the stage and in literature. The most 
successful comedy in several decades, “ Le Gendre de M. Poirier,” 
deals with a definite contemporary idea, and, although Augier’s mind 
was not without its commonplace aspects, it combined so many 
qualities, especially clearness of vision, constructive ability, and refine- 
ment of humour, that he was able to put social truth into what is 
essentially a play. Mr. Pinero, Mr. Gilbert, and Mr. Barrie combine 
more of the higher comic dramatic gifts than their fellow playwrighis, 
though neither has single touches of dialogue superior to Mr. Shaw’s. 
What puts Mr, Barrie in one direction beyond them all is a more 
solid character-building. Mr. Shaw’s personages are fragments, and 
Mr. Pinero’s do not equal his situations or his dialogue. Creation of 
individuals has largely made the fame of two novelists who are appa- 
rently on the brink of dramatic effort, and it the attempts of Mr. 
Meredith and Mr. Hardy in the new field correspond with Mr. Barrie's, 
the inevitable return of the best narrative minds from fiction to the 
stage will have begun. Mr. James and Mr. Howells have made their 
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trials, but their strokes lack breadth and their situations lack motion. 
In our stronger novelists we see the greatest promise for a drama of 
larger ideas than any now animating English comedy. Sir Willoughby 
Patterne, Christopher North, the Scotch Elders, the Chocolate Cream 
Soldier, and Gabriel Oak are the very stuff of which high comedy is 
made, as Nora and Paula might be if they were conceived in a more 
expansive spirit and drawn with a freer hand. 3 

When the world has decided that the novel is an inferior form, 
some of the ideas which have recently been absorbed by fiction will 
animate the drama, the Tolstois of the future will be our tragedians 
and the Thackerays our comedians. What Hauptmann and Suder- 
mann have done almost single-handed since they turned’ to the 
German stage is a hint of the impetus which the English theatre 
might receive from a few minds who should help to give the public 
the contemporary standards which it now lacks, perhaps some day 
making possible again Aristotle’s complaint that the critics expected 
the dramatist to excel in all branches of his art. Before the revival 
can come, harsh and joyless criticism of life, which is now condemned 
in the pulpit, must be banished from the stage, and “Jude” and 
“Ghosts ” must follow discourses on natural depravity to that grave 
which yawns for useless truth. In expressing the ideas of his time, 
the genius selects those which inspire and multiply and those which 
are inseparably married to beautiful forms. The prophet of gloomy 
fact in France has declared with a groan that the world was turning 
from his gospel, and until the rejection is complete the intelligent 
public will stay at home or seek refuge in farce and melodrama. 
Whatever love of narrow logic may exist permanently in the country 
which produced “ La Femme de Claude” and “ Les Idées de Madame 
Aubray,” England has always been the home of poetry in the modern 
world, and, when the drama revives, beauty will soften its tragedy, 
and the spirit of Falstaff give at once intelligence and happiness to 
its comedy. f 

l Norman Harcoon] 


THE OXFORD CHAIRS OF PHILOSOPHY. 


THE NEED OF REFORM. 


HE last half-century has witnessed the rise of two remarkable 
movements in Oxford. The older of the two, which commonly 
bears the name of the “ Oxford Movement,” will always have an 
interest for the student of religious history, but has left little or no 
trace on the course of studies in the University, and can hardly now 
be said to exercise any important influence on contemporary life or 
thought. The other and younger movement, though less widely 
known, has already shown itself to have deeper philosophical founda- 
tions and greater internal coherence. It has already revolutionised 
the studies for which Oxford is chiefly famous, while at the present 
moment the ideas which underlie it are one of the most important 
factors in the social and intellectual life of the time. 

The movement to which I refer took its rise in the group of 
thinkers of which the late T. H. Green was the centre. The great 
constructive ideas of the German philosophers Kant, Fichte, Schelling 
and Hegel were already more or less familiar to the reading public in 
the writings of Coleridge, Carlyle, Mansel and others, but until the 
present generation no systematic study had been made in this country 
of the works of these philosophers, and University studies were 
entirely uninfluenced by them. Jowett, as we know from his 
recently published “ Life and Letters,” was at one time a close 
student of Hegel, and may in a sense be said to have given the first 
impulse to this line of study. But, as we also know from the “ Life,” 
he was attracted more by the poetry and mysticism than by the logical 
and metaphysical analysis of these writers, and believed in his later 
years that the chief advantage of studying metapbysics was to get rid 
of them. ‘The credit of being the first in Oxford to see the true 
significance for thought and philosophy of the work of Kant and 
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Hegel, and not only to strike into this ‘‘new way of ideas” for 
himself but to attract the ablest of his contemporaries to follow in his 
footsteps, undoubtedly belongs to Green. Jowett had apprcached the 
subject as an amateur; Green came to it resolved to master it and to 
graft what was best in its spirit and method on to his own work as a 
writer and teacher. The result is well known. Great metaphysical 
systems, which had hitherto been a sealed book to English students, 
were now laid open by a masterly hand, and with the new bent an 
entirely new impulse was given to the study of philosophy. 

Green was not long alone. All the abler of his contemporaries 
and juniors in the University were attracted to his lectures. The 
same lines were taken up and developed by some as acknowledged 
- followers, by others’ more boldly and independently, and the books of 
translation, commentary, history and original speculation that have 
rapidly followed one another, from Green’s “ Introduction to Hume ” 
to Bradley’s ‘‘ Appearance and Reality,” witness at once to the 
breadth and the force of the movement, ‘ 

Of the thinkers who have carried on Green’s work since his death, 
and represented most conspicuously the new tendency, it is sufficient 
to mention F. H. Bradley and Bernard Bosanquet, William Wallace 
and Richard Lewis Nettleship. The last two, who have recently 
passed away, were both philosophers in the technical sense of the 
word, but they were both far more, Wallace's swift, firm, pungent 
thought, combined with his great learning, gave him an ease both as 
a speaker and a writer which enabled him to leave behind him much 
that was of high literary and philosophical value. Nettleship was 
the Amiel of the movement I am describing. He has left us as a 
writer far less than we could have wished. But the recent delicately 
edited “ Remains” have shown us what we might still have expected 
from him, and how irreparable is the loss which philosophy has 
sustained by his death. . 

The writings of these four men alone are sufficient to demonstrate, 
if demonstration were needed, how inaccurate it is to speak of Green, 
as is sometimes done, as the founder of a “school,” The group of 
thinkers to whom I have alluded do not form a school, nor are they 
properly spoken of as Hegelian or even as Kantian. It is true, as we 
have seen, that Green himself began by “ going back to Kant,” and 
that in this he bas been followed by the younger representatives of 
the same tendency. Aiming, as they all have done, at a thorough 
study of metaphysics as the basis of any sound philosophy, to whom 
else could they go? But they have not stopped at Kant, they have 
gone from Kant to Hegel, from Hegel to Herbart and Lotze, Prob- 
_ ably the most important original contribution that has come out of 
this movement of thought, Bradley’s “ Principles of Logic,” owes 
as much to Lotze and Sigwart as to Hegel; while Wallace’s 
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Hegelianism showed itself chiefly in an original and penetrating 
power of philosophical interpretation ; Nettleship’ 3 in that objectivity 
of mind which makes. his biographical account of Green's philosophy 
in the third volume of the ‘ Works” such a masterpiece of analysis. 

It is equally incorrect to speak of this movement as though it were 
something ‘‘un-English”—unless we hold that the “ unusually. 
obstinate effort to think clearly,” which we call metaphysics, is un- 
English. And perhaps it is true that the English philosophy of the 
Victorian period has been too apt to be identified on the Continent 
with what is superficial and slipshod in. thought. So far as it is 
so, it may be claimed that the writers in question have done 
more than any others to redeem it from this reproach and to give 
it an honoured place in European thought. But, as a matter of fact, 
there is no break with English traditions. The newer movement only 
cairiés on what is best and greatest in English philosophy by bringing 
speculation back, after a century, to the problem as it had. been left 
by Berkeley and Hume. Looking even to their relation to the empirica} 
philosophy of our own century, and to John Stuart Mill, its chief 
representative, it might fairly be claimed that it is the younger 
Oxford thinkers more than his nominal followers who represent the 
spirit of the author of the “ Togig ” and the “Examination of 
Hamilton.” 

I have spoken of this as an Oxford movement. It was so undoubtedly 
in its origin, but some of those who caught the same impulse as Green 
left Oxford at an early stage in its development.” Foremost among 
these was the present Master of Balliol, who in 1866 took the chair 
. of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, from which centre 
the new influence became a power in Scotland. Not only was the 
standard of philosophical teaching raised throughout the universities, 
but a wave of fresh inspiration spread over the country. When Caird 
left Glasgow to return to Oxford in 1895 there were few towns and 
villages in Scotland which had not been touched through the pulpit 
or the school with the new ideas. 

Nor has the influence that came from those sources been confined 
to Oxford and Scotland. There is probably at the present moment 
hardly a chair of philosophy in the country (to which an election has 
been recently made) which is not held by men who owe the greater 
part of their inspiration to the movement thus set going. And what 
is true of Great Britain is true of Canada and Ameriea. The names 
of Harris, Dewey, Royce, Watson are sufficient to remind us that its 
fame has gone out into all the world. i 

One side of this impulse remains to be mentioned. I have spoken 
of it as in the main philosophical. But it was not merely philosophical. . 
- The feature that perhaps was most characteristic of it was that it was 
practical and social as well. It is difficult to say whether Green 
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exercised a-greater influenca as a teacher of philosophy or aş a leader 
in the newer methods of social reform. The present generation of 
Oxford men well remember the significance which he gave to the 
word “ citizenship,” and the active part he himself took in all pro- 
gressive movements. The distinction of originating what is known 
as University Extension belongs indefeasibly to Cambridge, but the 
“movement which aimed at supplementing it by establishing a still 
closer contact with the needs of large city populations and resulted, 
inter alia, in the foundation of Toynbee Hall, owes its principal 
inspiration to Oxford, and in Oxford is, directly connected with the 
ideas of which Green was the leading exponent. Arnold Toynbee 
was one of Green’s most ardent pupils, while some of, the most distin- 
guished of the group of writers of whom I have spoken are equally 
well known as leaders in the work of the Charity Organisation 
Society.* 

I have described this new Oxford movement in some detail, not 
because I supposed that any one who takes up this article is likely to- 
be ignorant of it or of its significance for contemporary thought and: 
practice, but because I wished to call the readers attention to the- 
contrast between the acknowledgment which the work of its repre-- 
sentatives has received in the country and id the separate colleges of 
Oxford itself, and the official recognition which has been accorded to it 
by the University authorities in the city of its birth, If the Uni- 
versity had been the victim of an organised conspiracy against the - 
light of modern thought it could not have more forcibly illustrated . 
the old truth that a prophet is not without honour save in his owr- 
country. ‘Time after time during the last twenty-five years boards. 
of electors to the chairs of philosophy have had the opportunity of” 
recognising the services of the most brilliant sons of the University- 
in this field, and time after time they have shown how little they 
understood of what was owed both to Oxford and to them. 

The first case to which I shall refer was the election to the Whyte’s.- 
Professorship of Moral Philosophy, which took place in 1374. The 
candidates on that occasion were Thomas Hill Green and the 
Rev. John R. T. Eaton, M.A. Green was then in the prime of his 
intellectual vigour. He had, as we have seen, made an epoch in the 
history of English philosophy. He was immeasurably above every 
teacher of philosophy in Oxford at that time. He had given a 
stimulus to the study entirely unknown before in the place. Had 
the opportunity been given to them, those specialists in the subject 
who had the best right to speak would have voted for him by an 
overwhelming majority. Haton had been a respectable college tutor, 
and put his name to a commentary on the politics of Aristotle, But 
he had taken a living in 1864, and had thus at the time of the 

* See especially “Some Aspects of the Social Problem,” edited by B, Bosanquet, 
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election been ten years out of Oxford. His supporters, however, 
were strong upon the Board, and were prepared to pay not the 
slightest attention to the wishes of the “faculty” in Oxford. As 
they entered the board-room they must have sighed with relief, as 

` Lord Melbourne did on a similar occasion, when bestowing the Order 
of the Garter upon a faithful supporter, that there was to be “no 
damned nonsense about merit” in this election. In the result Eaton 
was elected by a majority of two-thirds. 

Oa entering upon his duties, the successful candidate found himself 
in rather a ridiculous position beside Green as a teacher, and after 
celebrating his Professorship by the publication of two lectures upon 
“Butler and his Critics,” he had the good sense to withdraw from the 
greatness his friends had thrust upon him. He resigned the Chair in 
1877, and as public opinion was now too strong to be resisted, Green 
was at last elected. But as a proof of what the Board was thought 

-bọ bə capable of, it may be mentioned that one of the candidates 
, „published at the time a remarkable tract on Moral Philosophy, »ch 
~was little else than a deliberate bid for the support of the “ nodox, 
-end is a curiosity of philosophical opportunism. a 
The next occasion on which both the merits of the candidates and the 
rwishes,of those who had the best right to an opinion were neglected, 
- was the election to the Waynflete Professorship of Moral and 
Metaphysical Philosophy in 1889. The action of the Bard in this 
case was even more to be regretted, because death ha” since robbed 
the University of the chance of rectifying the err“. Among the 
eandidates was R. L. Nettleship. What sort of ə“ man the electors 
had in Nettleship was already known to the geng al public from his 
- -essay on Plato’s Republic in the ‘‘ Hellenica,” anf from his edition of 
«Green’s works, with the masterly Memoir in the third volume. 
wt has recently been brought home to us with a touch almost of 
remorse in the two volumes of his “ Lectures and Remains.’ The 
following is a description of him as he appeared at this time, written 
by one who knew bim well and had a right to speak : 


“ Nettleship was the most brilliant representative of the new tendency, 
the best men in the University were attracted to his lectures. He.was by 
far the most prominent and influential teacher of philosophy, and in a 
manner took Green’s place. He seemed obviously marked out for the 
Professorship, both because he represented the dominant tendency in Oxford 

hilesophy, and because of his natural gifts. He was too fastidious and too 

usy with college work to have written much, but his exposition of Green's 
system in his edition of Green’s works was a very remarkable performance, 
and enough to put him at once in the front rank. In the University 
he was already Professor in all but the name.” . E 


There can Le no doubt that Nettleship ought-to have been elected. 
He would have brought distin tion to tke chair and made it a real power 
jn „Ozford. 


G 
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The election took place, as it happened, in the long vacation. 
Had it been otherwise, and had there been any idea that Nettleship’s 
qualifications could be so strangely ignored, it is likely that his claims 
would have been reinforced by a demonstration of philosophic opinion 
in Oxford similar to that which was recently made in favour of the 
Master of Balliol. 

The plea put forward on this occasion was that, inasmuch as the 
Whyte’s Professorship was at the time held by William Wallace, 
‘another side of philosophy” should be represented in the teaching 
‘of logic and metaphysics in the University. J have already tried to 
show that it is a mistake to regard the representatives of this 
movement as a school or as standing for only one side of philosophy. 
Certainly no two men could have approached their subject more 
differently than Wallace and Nettleship. The head and front of. 
Nettleship’s offending was not that he represented the same side of 
philosophy as the Whyte Professor, but that with him he stood for 
that thoroughness and breadth of philosophical scholarship which had 
refused to identify itself with any form of obscurantism, and was 
making Oxford of real account in contemporary thought. 

But let us grant that the plea was a good one in Nettleship’s case, 
it ought to have held good in the most recent election, at which a 
successor to Wallace himself had to be appointed. Here, if ever, was 
a case in which it was only fair to endeavour to keep up the 
succession and maintain the balance of power. The fact that the 
plea was disregarded in the last case is a measure of the sincerity 
with which it was put forward in the other. 

I now come to this case itself. For obvious reasons it is not desir- 
able to go into it at any length. It is the less necessary to do so as the 
facts are notorious and need no emphasis. I shall only sey that on 
this occasion the opinion of the philosophical lecturers was no matter 
of surmise. It received significant expression in a‘ memorial addressed 
to the Master of Balliol, requesting him to offer himself as a candidate, 
The memorial was a remarkable document, being practically a unani- 
mous appeal from the teachers of philosophy in Oxford, The last 
occasion on which anything of the kind was done was at the election 
-of Henry Smith to the Savilian Professorship of Geometry, when the 
teachers of the subject, fearing a miscarriage of justice, were stimu- 
dated to a like effort. 

The memorial had the signatures of several distinguished philo- 
sophers outside Oxford, and it could have been largely reinforced 
from the teachers of the subject in other universities. 

Nevertheless, the majority of the electors set aside the opinion of 
the philosophical faculty, which on this occasion was not only strongly 
held but unmistakably expressed. 

To sum up. I have shown that, on three separate occasions during 
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the last twenty-five years, the opponents of philosophy in Oxford have 
succeeded in causing the rejection of candidates who were not only at 
the time beyond all comparison the leading teachers on the subject, 
but were men of outstanding gifts, and two of them, at least, thinkers 
with a European reputation. And this they have done in defiance of 
the well-known opinion and wishes of-the gront majority of those who 
were best qualified to judge. 

And now the reader will be inclined to ask: How can these iiei 
be? The answer is not far to seek. The most superficial analysis . 
of the constitution of the Boards which have been responsible for the 
miscarriages is sufficient to suggest the cause of them. I must ask” 
the reader’s patience while I recall what that constitution was. 

The first election was under the old statutes. The Board consisted of : 


1. The Vice-Chancellor. 

2. The Dean of Christ Church. 

. The Senior Proctor. 

. The Junior Proctor. 

The President of Magdalen. 

The President of St. John’s. 

. The Margaret Professor of Divinity. 

. The Vinerian Professor of Law. 

. The Regius Professor of Modern History. 
10. The Professor of Logic. 


COND Or oo 


Those who can recall the names of the persons who filled these 
offices in 1874 will agree that it would have been difficult to devise a 
body of persons less competent to make an election of this kind, The 
majority of them had no claim to be upon such a Board, and by 
reason of their well known theological and political views, were in a 
special degree unfitted, as the result showed, to give an unbiased 
judgment on the merits of the candidates. 

This happened under the old statutes, and the influences which 
were operative were doubtless politics and theology—philosophy having 
long been, in Oxford, the Cinderella of these elder sisters—and an 
old-fashioned distrust of “ metaphysics.” 

The more recent elections took place under the new statutes; but 
similar effects suggest similar causes, and a glance at the constitution 
of the new Boards will show that, whatever else the Commissioners 
had in view in the alterations they made, it was not to provide a 
remedy for existing abuses. The old leaven is there still, and has 
been assisted in its operation by the admission of the college as such 
to representation on the Boards. The Boards of Election to the 
Waynflete and Whyte Professorships are as follows: 


WAYNFLETE PROFESSORSHIP. 


1. The Chancellor of the University. 
2, The Visitor of Magdalen College, 
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. The President of Magdalen College. 

. The Regius Professor of Divinity. ; 

. The Regius Professor of Civil Law. 

. The Wykeham Professor of Logic. 

. A person appointed on each occasion by the Hebdomadal Council,to 
act as an elector on that occasion. 


N13 Ot OO 


WHYTE PROFESSORSHIP, 


. The Vice-Chancellor. 

. The Margaret Professor of Divinity. 

. The Regius Professor of Modern History. 

The Vinerian Professor of English Law. 

The Waynflete Professor of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy. 

. A member of Corpus Christi, nominated on each occasion by the 
College to act as an elector on that occasion. : 

. A person “nominated as permanent elector by Corpus Christi, subject 
to the approval of Convocation. 


~x 


It will here be noticed (1) that out of seven electors to each of 
these chairs only one place is secured by statute to what should be 
expert knowledge of the subject of the chair; (2) that theology has 
equal representation with philosophy in the Whyte’s chair, and in the 
Waynflete is doubly represented by the Regius Professor of Divinity 
and the Visitor of Magdalen College, who is the Bishop of Win- 
chester; (8) that in both professorships a college has two repre- 
sentatives out of the seven, in the case of the Whyte Professorship — 
one being permanent, the other elected on each occasion ad hoc. 

To take the first two points together, does it not look as if philosophy 
was a suspected subject, and as if the absolute minimum of expert: 
representation had been saved only by considerations of decency? Yet, 
before arriving at this conclusion, it is only fair to ask whether philo- 
sophy is alone in this, or whether it is the rule in Oxford to exclude 
as far as possible from the electoral Board of a professorship those who 
know most about the subject of the chair, If this were so, we should 
expect, mutatis mutandis, that the electors—¢.g., to theProfessorships 
of Divinity—should be largely scholars, men of science, and philo- 
sophers. No such thing. The only theological professorship which 
has an electing Board given it by the new statutes is the Oriel Pro- 
fessorship of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture. Two out of the 
five electors to this chair are the Vice-Chancellor and the Provost of 
Oriel, the remainder—the majority—are theologians, Here there is 
no reciprocity ; no philosopher sits on the Board, and the rapresenta- 
tion is jealously confined to theologians. Of the classical chairs the 
Board of electors to the Latin Professorship contains three members 
who may be fairly called experts, one being the Professor of Latin in 
the University of Cambridge ; while in the law professorships the 
experts are in the majority in every case but one—the Compas: Pro- 
fessorship of J PETER 
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Tn the next place, it will be instructive to see whether other sub- 
jects which in former times have been regarded with suspicion are in 
the same plight as philosophy. Among them we may count geology 
and astronomy. In the case of geology four out of the five electors 
represent expert scientific knowledge, one of these being the Professor 
of Geology at Cambridge, and another the President of the Royal 
Society ; the fifth is the Vice-Chancellor. Astronomy is not quite £o 
fortunate, but three of the electors are experts of distinction—the 
Astronomer-Royal, the President of the Royal Society, and the Rad- 
cliffe Observer. Physiology might also be accounted a suspected 
subject, but physiology is comparatively happy with four experts out 
of seven electors, and two of the experts are outsiders—the President 
of the College of Surgeons and the President of the College of Phy- 
sicians. In the case of the other scientific professorships it is usual 
to have three or four experts on the Board, with sometimes the 
additional security of an outsider of eminent position. The comparison 
leaves little doubt that philosophy has really been treated as a suspected 
subject, differing, however, from the other subjects which have aroused 
the same feeling of opposition in the same quarter in that, while these 
have been emancipated from theological contro], and have attained the 
freedom which they enjoy in other civilised countries, the Boards of 
electors to the philosophic chairs alone continue to represent the pre- 
judices of the Dark Ages. It is probably because the subject of logic 
was considered comparatively harmless that it is in a somewhat better 
position. Only one elector is chosen by the statutes for expert know- 
ledge, but he has the valuable help of a scientific colleague in the 
Sedleian Professor of Natural Philosophy, and there is no theologian 
on the Board. The other electors are the Vice-Chancellor, a repre- 
sentative of New College, and an elector appointed by the Hebdomadal 
Council. 

With respect to the third of the points noticed above, the representa- 
tive of a college upon the electing Board is a disadvantage which 
philosophy shares with other subjects, but it is more dangerous here 
than elsewhere because, as we have seen, the expert element which 
should hold it in check'is reduced in the case of philosophy to an absolute 
minimum, It is an obvious injustice that a college as such should be 
represented at all in the appointment of a professor for the University. 
Every one who knows Oxford knows that the college interest will 
cloud the clearest judgment in matters where public interest is at 
stake. Yet, on some Boards—e g., that of the Whyte Professorship— , 
a college controls two votes. How, it may be asked, could such an 
element have been admitted? Every one in Oxford distrusts it prc- 
foundly, and a strong protest against it was raised at the time when 
the Commissioners were making their statutes. The answer undoubtedly 
is that it was to gild the pill to the colleges when part of their revenue 
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was set aside for the professoriate, and the irony of events has 
brought it about that a college may even have the gilt without the 
pill. 

The single expert vote has not much chance against the influences 
which may be brought to bear through the other votes. But the 
system is so contrived that it tends to make this expert vote itself of 
uncertain value. For on each Board it is given to one of the other 
- professors of philosophy who have been themselves elected on the same 
system, and do not, therefore, necessarily represent what can be recog- 
nised as expert opinion at all. Thus, what should be the principal 
chance of safety may become the greatest danger of all, for every one 
will understand to what use the supposed authority of the nominal 
expert may be put on Boards constructed in the manner we have 
described. . 

As these now stand, if a candidate who has a strong personal and 
college interest on the Board happens best to suit the designs of the 
obstructionists he is irresistible. Another may hold the fie’d in merit, 
and may be even of eminence in the philosophic world, his election 
may be strongly desired by all those in Oxford who are recognised as 
qualified to judge, and may have the support of the most eminent 
experts outside the University, but what can all this avail agains 
such a combination ? 

Notwithstanding these obstacles, it was hoped at the last election 
that the chair of Green and Wallace could not be refused to one who 
had been their brother in arms, and was the most distinguished living 
representative of their spirit and aims. f 

The ostensible reason given for the refusal—viz., that a professor- 
ship should not be held by the Head of a House—will not be allowed 
for a moment by those acquainted with the constitution of the Uni- 
-versity and the circumstances of this particular case. 

A candidate cannot be ruled out of competition for a professorship 
on the ground that he is Head of a House, for not only are professor- 
ships held by Heads of Houses, but the Commissioners’ Statutes make 
distinct provision for the cases where the two offices are combined. 
It may, indeed, be granted that the argument is a good one ceteris 
paribus—i.¢., in a case where there is some sort of equality as regards 
distinction between the candidates. But no one will pretend that the 
case before us was one of the kind; so far was it from baing so that 
` several well-known teachers of philosophy, both in Oxford and else- 
where, refused to stand against the Master of Balliol. If it be urged 
that the occupations of the Head of a House would interfere with his 
efficiency as a professor, the objection would hold equally of any active 
college tutor, and the emoluments of the professorship are such that 
no pne who holds it could easily afford to relinquish tutorial work. 

But the hollowness of this pretext is still more apparent when we 
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take into account the actual position of the candidate whose election 
was so unanimously desired. In his case clearly there could be no 
incompatibility between the duties of the headship and those of a 
professor. He was already the most influential and one of the most 
active teachers in the subject for the University at large, so that his 
election would have imposed on him no new duties, and have been but 
an obvious and appropriate recognition of facts. 

It is a commonplace in Oxford life that the younger men discuss 
the merits of the candidates; the older men ask, Who is on the 
Board? The facts to which I have drawn attention go far to justify 
the apparent cynicism of the epigram. 

These facts naturally cause the greatest irritation in Oxford. 
Difficult as it has been for the people who are doing the real work of 
philosophy in Oxford to get their own representatives, however dis- 
tinguished, appointed, the danger is that it.may become increasingly 
difficult under present conditions, and the demand for reform is 
argent, 

The direction which that refer should take has been already 
indicated, and may be still more clearly defined by a reference to the 
arrangements recently adopted by the University of Cambridge as best 
suited to modern requirements. Without entering on the somewhat 
complicated details of the Cambridge system, I shall merely. direct 
attention to the points that bear upon the subject of this paper. At 
Cambridge the Boards of Election for philosophy have no bad pre- 
eminence as compared with the others. There is no divinity to 
hedge them. Together with the majority of the Cambridge chairs 
they fall under Statute B., chap. ix., according to which, of the nine 
electors on each Board, one is the Vice: Chancellor, the eight others 
elected by the Senate, of whom 

2 are nominated by the Council of the Senate ; 


3 3 » General Board of Studies of the Uni- 
versity ; 
3 4, z » Special Board of Studies to which the 


chair belongs. 


Of these nominations, which are practically equivalent to elections, 
two must be of persons not resident in the University or officially 
connected with it. Where chairs are connected with particular 
colleges, the Master of the College or the Senior Member of the 
governing body is a tenth elector. The chief features of this system, 
it will be seen, are these : 

‘1. Lt gets rid almost entirely of ex-officio electors, who in nine cases 
out of ten know nothing about the special subject of the-chair. Even 
in regard to the other professors in the subject special election is 
necessary : for since chairs are practically held for life, there is a 
danger that the professor may have fallen behind the times. 
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2. There are no electors chosen by the colleges ad hoc. Both prin- 
ciples are objectionable: there should be no college representation ; 
there should be no ad hoc nominations. But if the former is a 
necessary evil, the Cambridge plan is the best. Let the college 
have only one vote, and let this be vested permanently in some one 
individual—c.g., in the Master—and not change from hand to hand 
as an election becomes due. : 

8. The Special Board represents the experts: they have the choice 
of three electors and a voice on the General Board as well. More- 
over the whole system of electing the electors seems to sacure that 
they shall be experts. On the other hand a considerable. guarantee 
against the formation of a ring pledged to resist progress is given in 
the variety of ways in which such electors are elected, and especially 
in the wise provision that two members of each Board shall have no 
official connection with the University. The extent to which the 
latter principle is adopted in the case of the Boards for the alection to 
the chairs of philosophy is illustrated by the present constitution of 
the Board which elects to the Professorship of Mental Philasophy and 
Logic, upon which there are no less than four distinguished specialists 
who are unconnected with the University of Cambridge.* 

But we need not look further than Oxford itself to find a model 
for a fairly constituted Board. Short of demanding that the treat- 
ment of philosophers should be as generous in Oxford as elsewhere, 
we may surely insist that it should be brought up to the highest 
standard ‘already: realised in Oxford itself, and I have already quoted 
~ one professorship in which the Vice-Chancellor is assisted by a council 
of experts, viz., two Oxford professors and two distinguished outsiders, 
unfettered by any jealous interference of hostile studies, and unbiased 
by college influence. Philosophy is the study most distinctive of our 
University, and has long held the highest place in it. How strangely 
unjust that the Boards on which its official position in the University 
depends, with their antiquated contrivances to hamper progress, should - 
be the worst of all. The object of this article has been to accentuate 
the need of reform by an analysis of their more recent performances, 
and to direct attention to the most crying abuses. 

These are, to repeat, first the large place assigned to the ex-officio 
members upon the Boards. Even where these are like the Vice-Char- 
cellor prominent officials in the University, there is no guarantee that 


4 Viz., Professor Adamson, Mr. Shadworth Hodgson, the Master of Balliol and Pic- 
fessor Sully. Since this article was wiitten Professor Henry Sidgw:ck has bern 
nominated by Corpus Christi College to the place on the Board of the Whyte Profes- 
sorship rendered vacant by the death of Dean Liddell. This is itself a confession of 
the need of reform in the respect complained of, and so far as it goes is a step ın the 
right direction. But it ought not to be left toa college to choose whether distinguished 
outsiders shall have a place upon the Board or not. Moreover, when nominations of the 
kind are made, care should be taken, as in Cambridge, that they are representative of 
different schools of thought. $ 
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they shall be fit and proper persons to assist in the election to ‘any 
particular professorship. On the contrary they are likely to have no 
special knowledge of the subject, and having little time to inquire into 
the merits of the candidates, to be misled by some ex parte statement. 
Secondly, the representation of colleges on the Board. This cannot 
be defended on any reasonable ground. It is worth noticing that no 
attempt has been made to establish it as a general principle in 
University elections even in the case of a college which contributes 
to the income of a professor. There are in Oxford several examples ' 
of chairs—eg., the Murgaret Chair of Divinity—deriving incomes 
from colleges which are not represented in the election of the Pro- 
fessor. Where an ad hoc element is admitted it ought, as on the 
Cambridge Boards, to be permanent, and never chosen with a view to 
a particular appointment, so that all suspicion of packing a Board in . 
favour of a candidate may be avoided. Lastly, and above all, we want 
expert knowledge represented, and it is clearly an advantage if some 
_ of the experts are men of eminence unconnected with the University 
itself. 

In conclusion, I wish, to appeal not only to readers who may be 
interested in philosophy in Oxford, but to all who have at heart the 
welfare of the University in general, in so far as it depends upon the | 
good fame of the professoriate. By pressing for these reforms they 
may assist in placing the elections to these distinguished offices 
above the suspicion of intrigue, and in making the professors in 
reality what they are in theory—the representatives of the highest 
teaching available in their subject. 

i J. H. Murrweap. 


CORPUS CHRISTI DAY AT ORVIETO. 


7E left Narni with its memories of Nerva, its whispers of Tacitus, 

its evidence of Flaminius, and the great Roman road-makers 

and bridge-builders of old. The good-natured little waiting-maid, 

rosy-cheeked Ginevra, spirit and soul of the rough-and-ready inn on 

the cliff-edge high above us, waved her adieu to us as we steamed 

along the echoing gorge beside’ the grey-green Nar; and soon we 

reached the confluence of Nar and Tevere. It was weary waiting 

at Orte, for Orte lay breathless and panting in Junetide heat, and 

gladly enough we turned our backs on the Tiber and the South, and 
took train for Orvieto. 

The country we passed through was sometimes. wooded and park- 
like, We might have been in the English midlands, The next 
moment we were back in Italy with her vines and corn; and again 
we were passing through such barren, torrent-worn, mud-cliff banks 
as reminded one of the “ wadys” and “jorfs” of Sinai, These rain- 
fissured desolate cliffs we had seen in the backgrounds of some of 
Perugino’s pictures; we had not believed them to be true to nature 
till now ; and when, a day or two after, we passed up through Perugino’s 
country, and noticed similar barren stretches of what seemed old lake 
levels nearer his home—that brown wall-crested hill of Monte della 
Pieve—we saw how well and truly the painter, had used his eyes, how 
individual and local were his colouring and arrangement of landscape. 

“ Orvieto!” cried a friend, and, looking up on the left, we saw a 
strange tableland of brown cliff raised as if for giving perfect defence 
to any who should scale the height and there make his refuge. No 
wonder that the Popes who felt Rome too hot to hold them turned 
willing eyes to this high fortress-town of love and loyalty. 

The town and the great cathedral were not in evidence. We took 
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our seats in “the funicular” in faith, and soon found ourselves 
piercing the tufa bastion’s forehead, and emerging into sunlight 
close to the public gardens, where the vast “pozzo” Clement VII. 
planned in 1527, and the great architect of that colossal prison of 
Paul III. at Perugia, carried into effect, still speaks of siege and war’s 
alarms. But where was the Cathedral? We had come to see the 
finest Gothic façade in Italy; and it was not! 

We took seats in the omnibus from the old palace hostelry of the 
Belle Arti; and, turning swiftly towards the town, saw a black-and- 
white-striped building, that seemed neither of, sizə nor beauty, lift 
itself for a moment beyond the flaming ledge of poppies upon the 
dark wall on our left. 

Then we dived into the fortress-city of the Guelphs, and felt, as 
the streets narrowed, and as the chains were seen hanging on the 
wall, and the granite stoup-heads for holding the chains were noted, a 
. breath of the old days of battle that had never died away from this 
high rock-built city, from the time the Romans broke the Etruscan 
league, smote the Volsinian art-workers and spoiled the Volsinian 
temples in 264 B.C. 

' Still we gained no sight of the Cathedral; but, as we went, a great 

brown tower, bare of ornament, rose up, and by its name bore witness 
to the days when the Moors had swept across the land. That Torre 
del Moro was a landmark for us; for, after leaving our hotel, we had 
but to go to its foot and then turn sharply to our right hand to find 
our way to the Duomo. We did this, and passing up a street fragrant 
with.cheesemongers’ ware, and loud with the hammer of the bootmaker, 
we caught sight of the great flashing mosaic ofthe central façade 
and knew that the Cathedral was near. 

The first impression of Orvieto’s Gothic wonder, is, that it is of 
smaller dimensions than one had been led to imagine. It is not till 
one enters it that one sees what proportion can do to make for size 
- and magnificence. 

We went across the piazza and sat where the Orvietans love to sit 
at all hours of the day, on the long stone bench on the raised causeway, 
and thence took in slowly the main features of that wonderful facade, 
which the Sienese architect, Lorenzo Maitani, planned, and that took 
two hundred and fifty years to complete; I ought to say, that took 
near six hundred years to finish—some of the mosaics are of this 
nineteenth century’s work. 

Here, in front of us, was a building of grey and white marble in 
alternate bands, the long sides of the main body of it broken by 
circular abutments which formed chapels open to tke nave, that have 
never been filled with altars, the nave ending in a transept and a 
rectangular choir. 

This building, 1144 yards long and 36 yards wide, was the dream 
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of a genius whose name is lost to us. The Pope who founded it was 
Nicholas IV. On the 13th November 1290, the Pope who declared 
it open for worship was Guido di Farnese, and this ceremony they 
_ performed on Corpus Christi Day of 1809. Innumerable were the 
hands that put that unknown dreamer’s vision into stone. It is not 
too much to say that the flower of North Italian craftsmen of the 
thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries bore their part in the 
work. . 
It was enough for us to know that Andrea Pisano had sculptured 

the panels of the lower part of the fagade, that Signorelli and Fra 

Angelico had painted the walls and roof of part of the right transept, 

to make us wish for days, not hours, to give to the reading of this 

beautiful Bible in stone, Every page of it, and every letter on every 

page, had been the outcome of the thought and devotion and skill of 
the ablest minds and hands that the great Roman Church, regardless: 
of expense, could bring, to enshrine a poor monk’s dream, and to give- 
importance to a dogma that was its outcome. 

To-morrow was to be the anniversary of the Cathedral’s founding. . 
To-morrow was Corpus Christi Day. 

The fable that had inspired this glorious work of art should to- 
morrow be rehearsed in the eyes of all the people, The Monk of’ 
Bolsena, doubting whether or not the bread and wine became by act- 
of consecration the very body and blood of the Lord, was convinced 
by a miracle; for lo! the napkin which he used at the time of cele~ 
bration was suddenly stained with the veritable blood of the Lord 
which dropped from the five wounds in the sacred wafer he was 
breaking! That napkin stained with blood was as precious to a whole 
Church that wished to clinch the doctrine of Transubstantiation as it 
was convincing to the poor monk; so it was most carefully preserved ;, 
and a glorious reliquary of silver-gilt and enamel was worked for it. 
by Ugolino de Maestro Vieri and Viva of Siena. To-morrow it will 
be with much circumstance brought forth from the great marble- 
shrine in the Cappella del Corporale, in the northern transept ; it will 
be placed in the hush of early morning, by the light of a thousand: 
candles and. to the sound of litanies, on the High Altar; and after a. 
great service it will go through the town on the shoulders of the 
priests with the Bishop and all the devout of the ancient city. 
Banners and music and incense will go along with it, to testify that 
the miracle that satisfied the Monk of Bolsena can satisfy the doubting 
still; to-morrow the Church that is its guardian will allow the most 
sceptical sight of the napkin that bears the blood-stains of the body 
of the Lord. 

What a thing faith is! We may smile at the monk’s dream; 
but that others would give their life and labour, heart and brain, for 
it, here is a witness, in stone. 
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We entered the Cathedral door, or rather could not enter till we 
had unravelled the exquisite intricacy of the most delicate series of 
Old Testament pictures in low relief it had ever been our fortune 
to see. 

It is true that the rude’ forcefalness of Giottu’s panels on his 
Florentine tower was not here; but here was daintiness of work, 
devotion of heart, reality of expression, which, whether in the faces of 
the angels that walked with God, as from the creation of the world 
He walked with men, or in the spray of vine or rose leaf, made one 
marvel at the delicacy of hand and the tender sympathy of soul. The 
undercutting of the vine stem; the grouping of the figures, the fullest 
care in least detail, seemed all to join in singing the praise of God, 
who gave such skill and put such thoughts in mortal heart, as here 
in marble, ivory-golden now by lapse of. years, have won them 
immortality. 

We entered the church, dim from the light let through the trans- 
parent slabs of alabaster, that shone like a harvest-moon, and beautiful 
from the colour sent down through the gorgeous west-end rose- 
window. 

The holy water font alone might have detained us for half an hour, 
but we pressed on to sight of the great frescoes by Signorelli, and 
the tender begining of a work— bis pupils finished—by Fra 
Angelico, 

It was a bold stroke, but a true one, for any Church that believed 
in a Holy Ghost, to enshrine Ovid and Virgil and Polybius along 
with Dante and the Gazer at the Stars in this chapel, wherein the 
great dactors and saints of the Church were painted, and over which 
the doom of the false witnesses and the teaching of Antichrist, the 
life of love and the life of hate, in the future world, were all bodied 
forth. 

As one gazed at the sturdy face of Signorelli and the devout but 
gentler face of Angelico—there in the lower group of the great Anti- 
christ fresco, one felt they knew what they were about, and believed 
in a wider world of fuller sympathy than the Church of their fathers 
would, years after, come to believe in, Thence one went away, 
refreshed of soul, to gaze at that beautiful work, faded as it is and 
little spoken of, that still fills the choir with colour and thought ; 
and then the church began to fill as for a great service. 

The minstrels took their seats in a gallery above the entrance: to 
the Cappella Nuova. The Bishop and his golden-cloaked ecclesiastics 
filed ir, and the solemn festival of the eve of Corpus Christi Day 
began to sound of orchestra and song. 

The service was loud and long, the worshippers restless, the heat 
great, and one went back to one’s inn, determined to be in one’s 
place at three o'clock of the following day, tosee the beginning of the 
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festival proper—the opening of the Shrine, and the removal of the 
glorious reliquary to the High Altar. 

There was not much sleep for the weary that night. Jangling of 
mules, clatter of horse-hoofs, rattle of wheels, tramp of feet, told one 
that the country for miles around intended to be present and to 
receive the blessing of that passing reliquary’s shadow on ‘the 
morrow. 

At half-past two in the morning I was on my way to the 
Cathedral; the stars were bright above me, but they were bright 
beside me also, There, on either side of the street, by the light of 
their electric lamps, were the shoemakers hammering away. The 
master, surrounded with his apprentices, or with so many as were not 
asleep for a few moments inside the curled hides that lay on the 
ground, was stitching away for dear life. Italian workmen cannot 
‘afford to keep festa unless they put the day’s work in before the 
dawn, and this they seemed prepared to do by turning night into day. 
But it argued for their belief in the Bolsena miracle that thus they 
would labour on whilst others slept, and say with a smile to my 
question, “ We shall sleep sounder to-morrow night if God will.” 

The people were coming from all the alleys into the piazza as 
I gained the Cathedral, now lit up with branches of candles from 
every pillar and with its altar resplendent as a festal High Alter can 
be. There were about 400 present, as I judged, all kneeling with 
‘their faces to the iron gate of the Cappella del Corporale. Then with 
much unwinding of machinery and clanking of locks, and much help 
from sundry choir-boys, the heavy door of the marble shrine was 
thrown open, and the silver reliquary, pulled forward on rollers, was 
lowered to the staves on which it was to be borne, There was a 
pause, during which the priests carefully examined it and dusted it; 
then the little silver doors were opened and the dusky-white napkin 
was seen. At that moment the bells of the whole city that were 
to ring for a full hour clanged out, the choir-boys broke into chant, 

‘and the clergy, each bearing a candle in hand, passed to the iron gates 
and so, through the expectant kneeling multitude, to the gaily-lit 
High Altar. The reliquary was carefully fixed in position, and the 
Mass began. 

I went home to rest, and at-nine o'clock came again to the Cathedral 
to find it already being filled with gay processions of men and boys, - 
who, as their cross-bearers or banner-bearers swayed in, up the steps 
and through the open doors, into the darkened church, followed with 
their huge candles and swinging lanterns, and gave an added light 
to the sombre building. All the while the procession was being made 
up, in the body of the church, into a double line, music and service 
were going forward; the Bishop was indisposed, so was not sitting 
on his throne as usual, but resting in the vestry, till the time should 
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come for the procession to leave the church for the perambulation of 
the town. The crowd of worshippers gathered outside the line 
of processionists, and the hum and babble of voices in the resonant 
church were only drowned now and again by the stentorian basso or 
. the high alto of the men in the singing gallery. 

I went back to the doorway to watch the various guilds and con- 
fraternities assembling, and a more picturesque sight one could not 
have seen, First from one street, then from another, came the great 
banner or the crucifix beneath its canopy, borne by sturdy men, who 
carried the poles of their banners or crucifix, as the.case might be, in 
leathern buckets strapped to their waist and upheld by shoulder- 
straps. White-robed brothers of their guild with red capes, grey- 
robed with blue capes, black with white capes, on they marched, each 
‘bearing on their left arm or breast the insignia of their guild ; old men 
and young children, on they came, each with a bunch of flowers and a 
-candle in their hand, and each with friendly salutation for their friends 
and acquaintances on the Duomo steps. Meanwhile, the piazza was 
becoming packed with a good-natured crowd of people trained to be 
patient and to wait. At the last a signal was given from near the 
High Altar, A man bore a vast gilded crown or wreath set on a 
stave, in the centre of which was a bell; another man, who was to 
ring the bell by a cord, went with him, and took up his place below 
the altar steps. Then the reliquary was brought down yery solemnly 
-and slowly from the High Altar, and the clergy shouldered the staves, 
-each one, as it seemed to me, clad in robes of fifteenth-century 

- embroidery. The choristers came in front, the Bishop followed after, 

and to the sound of the bell-man the two lines of processionists closed 

their ranks and began to move out of the darkened Cathedral into the 
‘crowded piazza. I went swiftly down the side aisle and found a good 
vantage-ground on some heaps of building-rubbish under the wall 
opposite. I saw the pageant come like a living thing, all glory and 
colour, into the sunshine, and move like a gorgeous serpent through 
the sombre crowd toward the left. The candles, which had been such 
a feature inside the church, were seen no more to gleam, but appeared 
like ivory wands in the hands of the processionists. 

Slowly and solemnly they went: here a bevy of pretty children in 
veils crowned with flowers, there a group of lads from some church 
school brigade ; here a red-caped guild, and there a blue-caped one; 
here a group of brown Franciscans, there black and white Dominicans ; 
and one of the prettiest little curly-headed children I had ever seen 
came along with bare arms and sandalled feet and a tiny sheepskin 
over his little body. He, wearing a golden aureole, and carrying a 
flag on which was written “Ecce Agnus Dei,” might have stepped 
from a Botticelli painting. Not far from this tiny boy-Baptist, bear- 
ing a lily in her hands, came a fair child with wings of gold and with 
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a golden aureole, she just such an angel as the Angelic Doctor would 
have drawn. . 

And on, still on, the vast procession poured, At last silver trumpets 
and white cockades told me that the municipal band was in evidence. 
I knew they preceded the reliquary, and to the solemn sound of “ The 
March of the Priests” the silver Shrine came slowly through the 
doorway, between the sculptured panels Pisano had carved. Behind 
came the golden mitres of bishops of other days, borne in solemn 
state by lads with napkins in their hands; and then closely following, 
and last feature in the procession, walked, supported by the clergy, for 
he seemed blind and looked ill, the present Bishop of “ Urbs Vetus,” 
the Orvieto of our time. Very proudly his mitre flashed as he moved, 
and very gorgeously did the mauve or mulberry purple of the silken 
under-robes of the attendant priests sweep along beside him. 

So the great pageant passed, and as the poor stained napkin came 
near, the people fell upon their knees and many lips moved in earnest 
prayer. ‘There was no voice out of tune. The people believed in the 
Monk of Bolsena and his miracle, to a man; and there was in the 
air nothing but devotion and thanks, for that so the Christ had 
veritably and indeed vouchsafed to: manifest His body and His blood 
to a doubting heart. 

After two hours’ weary walk and constant halt of the processionists 
to the sound of the bell, music was heard. The gay-plumed gen- 
darmes took their places on the Duomo steps, and we waited the 
return of the procession, Meanwhile, women had industriously marked 
out the path the procession should take by strewing a well-defined 
portion of the pavement with grass, upon which they sprinkled rose 
leaves and the leaves of poppies. Either side, for edging to the path- 
way of flowers, they laid sweet-scented thyme. This was enough to 
keep the crowd from pressing into the rose-strewn way. The Italians 
are too gentle and kindly to forget what was owed to the work of 
those devout women, and the path at the most interesting portion of 
the pageant’s journey was kept religiously clear. I found myself 
wondering whether any English crowd I had ever known would, in 
the excitement of such a show, have allowed the little handfuls of 
sweet thyme and marjoram cast loosely down for piety’s sake so to 
keep the way and take the place of mounted police. I'could not help 
noting the kindly way in which each bearer of a candle allowed some 
poorer brother of the town to gather into his hands the great 
stalactites of wax, that so he might afterwards make a few soldi out 
of the candles’ waste. It seemed as if they felt that everybody ought 
to have a blessing on Corpus Christi Day. 

Then, over the flowery path and up the steps, the procession 
moved. How hot the banner-bearers were! How tired the little 
children and the aged priests seemed! But the blood-stained napkin 
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that had given birth to that splendid Cathedral and its glorious 
façade was with them; and who could wonder that underneath those 
gates they would move with willing spirit, even though the flesh was 
weak! Up into the kindly welcome of the cool Cathedral they went ; 
advancing right up to the altar steps, they stood left and right, and 
made a living avenve of men that grew the whole length of the 
church. The candles flashed again into being, and whilst they 
burned in double line all the way from door to altar, the people 
thronged in at side doors and filled the side aisles. As soon as the 
reliquary and the Bishop entered, the incense-bearers advanced, and 
the reliquary-bearers halted and put down their load; and then, 
though half choked by the fragrant smoke, one was able to get a near 
view of the marvellous enamellings of blue and green and gold which on 
the back of the reliquary told the story of the Bolsena monk; and 
on the front and on the doors, now open wide, spoke, in picture, of 
the birth and death of Christ. Very rude seemed the drawing, but 
very rich the workmanship. The designer had evidently in mind the 
facade of Orvieto as he wrought. 

After a few moments’ pause the burden was shouldered again, and the 
most picturesque part of the procession took place; fcr the reliquary . 
with the Bishop and priests, flanked and preceded and followed after 
by the incense-bearers, was carried through the long lane of lighted 
candles and painted banners up to the High Altar. As it neared its 
rest people fell upon their knees, and, from the side gallery, a great 
shout of praise, to organ accompaniment, was heard. The singers 
sang, so we were told, the very words that Bonaventura had composed 
for the singing; and very lustily and with a good courage they 
chanted their hymn of thanks. All the while, the candles dripped and 
deluged the floor with wax; all the while, little urchins on hands 
and knees scraped it up where it fell, for future use at home; all the 
while, the building hummed with the sound of feet coming and going ; 
then there was silence. The music ended; a priest ascended the 
steps in front of the reliquary, and -taking a monstrance, lifted it in 
sight of all the people. At that moment, the municipal band, which 
had separated itself from the procession and gone off to a part of the 
side aisle from which they were not visible, broke forth into the weird, 
bewildering and bewitching music of the San Graal refrain from 
‘ Lohengrin.” ` 

Nothing that music could do to crown the most solemn moment of 
the day with its spell should þe left undone. That enchanting strain 
of deep pathetic meaning, of tear-compelling sound, of agony of 
a soul that strives and will not be satisfied with less than God, came 
with a surprise, and must have touched the least devout heart in all 
that congregation. We want more than a blood-stained napkin to 
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assure us of the Divine. After all, men’s hearts are the napkins in 
which Christ wraps the treasure of His blood, that is the life eternal. 

The great procession was over. The church that was witness to 
its cause might crumble back into its dust, but the wings of faith in 
the invisible as the Father of our spirits would still be strong to bear 
the true soul upward, and the music heard that day in Orvieto 
Cathedral seemed the very wind of God to take our hearts to 
heaven. 


H. D. Rawnsley. 


ADRESS REHEARSAL OF REBELLION. 


AMONG THE MAROONS AT ANNOTTO BAY, 
JAMAICA. 


OR many days there had been unrest in Charles Town, one of the 
beautiful reservations of the Maroons. The word had gone 
round that the tribes were being defrauded of certain lands which 
Queen Victoria had given them and their heirs for ever a hundred 
years before. The elders were in frequent conference, and messengers 
<ame and went between the black men’s hamlet, buried among its 
bread-fruit trees and bananas on the northern coast, end the white 
advisers of the tribes in Kingston, away across the island on the 
southern shore. And the young men talked about fighting, and, 
when they gathered of evenings round the rum-shop at the turn of 
the road that makes for the Hnglishmen’s plantations, they would 
wax heroic and perform prodigious feats with their machetes upon 
imaginary hosts. The secret, however, was well kept, and the white 
men, a few miles off, had no idea that the Maroons were in unrest. 
‘One night the tribe, instead of going to sleep, assembled—it was 
at the full of the moon—on their little “common,” and two hundred 
-of the men folk had their machetes in their hands, and a number of 
the women had bundles upon their heads, On the road below stood 
saddled all the ponies of the village. There was rum in plenty; 
and there in the bright moonlight they lay atout and sate in groups, 
drinking and talking and listening to the elders, who told them how 
they were being cheated out of their lands by English planters, and 
how they were now going to claim their rights by forcible entry of the 
white men’s estates, and how, until their rights were assured, they 
were not going to move or be forced off the lands they encamped 
upon, And then came the word to march, and, for good or evil, the 
men left their village. The elders and head-men mounted their 
ponies; the men with their machetes followed in a body, and after 
them came the women with loads on their heads; and so in the 
moonlight they disappeared round the turn of the road, and the rest 
of the village went to sleep. And dwellers by the road heard the 
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passing of a large company, and in the morning asked each other 
what it was, but, so well had the Maroons kept their secret, none of 
the whites knew. By sunrise the black folk had reached their 
destination and camped by the roadside, and when day broke they 
marched upon the lands which they claimed. The labourers coming 
to their work found themselves with new masters, who forbade them 
to remove a bunch of bananas or a chip of logwood off the land, and 
set them to emptying the waggons which they had been filling 
- yesterday. , 

The owners of the plantations riding their morning rounds found 
their places usurped by bands of sullen and insolent Maroons, who in 
reply to warnings that they were trespassing, and orders to leave the 
estate, were met by ¿u quogue. It was the white planter who was 
the trespasser, and he, and not the Maroon, who ought to quit the 
land. In proof of which the black men chopped a wire fence down 
with their machetes, just to show that they had right of way; sent a 
boy up a palm, who threw down the cocoanuts on it as evidence of 
their proprietorship; and, having ejected some Indian coolies from a 
cottage, established their camp in the middle of the Gibraltar estate, 
and on the top of a long stick hoisted a rag of white cloth, with the | 
letters L. and M. on it, in a monogram, signifying ‘ Loyal Maroon,” 
which they called their flag. The women soon had fires lighted, and 
while some of the band adjourned to a rum-shop on the edge of 
the estate, the rest lounged about smoking under the shady trees. 
By-and-by the news spread, and the tag-rag and bobtail of Annotto 
Bay and Buff Bay—black, brown, and yellow, male and female—came 
flocking to the scene, fraternising with the invaders, and bringing in 
their train vendors of fruit and fish and bread-stuffs, who saw a new 
market and better prices for their wares. By noon that part of the 
plantation was like a fair-green, and, all the disorderly and disreputable 
women of the neighbourhood having foregathered, there was rum- 
drinking galore, or fights and face-scratchings, or lewd dancing. A 
nasty, unlovely crowd they were, these Maroons and their friends, who 
held possession by force of numbers of the beautiful grassy slopes and 
pleasant woodlands of the Gibraltar estate. By next morning, 
Wednesday 28th, the news of the Maroons’ law-breaking had travelled 
over the island, and constabulary from other stations, by twos and threes, 
came upon the scene. Uniforms appeared, the Inspector-General 
{Colonel Fawcett) and his assistant (Captain Monsell) took up their 
quarters at the Court Honse, the Kingston train landed a squad of 
twenty constables, who marched with rifles into the little town. 
Englishmen from neighbouring estates rode or drove over to “ see the 
fun,” and never had Annotto Bay seen so much life in its streets 
before. Reinforcements of Maroons, over sixty strong, and headed by 
mounted men, came trudging along the road, displaying with quite 
superfluous ostentation the machetes and clubs which they ordinarily 
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carry about as a matter of course and without parade; at intervals 
small parties of negroes—not necessarily Maroons, but merely 
excitable ‘‘ sympathisers ”—would pass along singing at the top of 
their discordant voices, or a bitch of them on ponies, with arms wildly 
svinging and clothes flapping, would go by at full gallop in the 
direction of the “ insurgents ” camp. They were, altogether, great 
days for the black men, from Wednesday to the following Tuesday, 
and the mischief done by-such a week of unpunished law-breaking, 
this dress rehearsal of the rebellion, must surely have been enormous. 
I was one morning with a party of seven Englishmen, the best-known 
men of the neighbourhood (some the most popular, others the very 
reverse), waiting on the road in traps or horseback for a friend to 
join us, when five mounted Maroons, leaders of their kind, came 
galloping past, and, being hailed, halted, and in the greatest excite- 
ment (rum had evidently, even at that early hour, been already at 
work), informed us in answer to queries that they had not the smallest 
intention of respecting the law as represented either by the owners of 
the estates, their attorneys, or the constabulary. As they rode away 
one man shook his fist back at us, another his club, and shouted 
something we could not hear. Drunk? Excited? Quite true. 
But what sort of white authority is it that can be flouted in this 
outrageous fashion, and held in contempt for a week by a mob of 
scallywags? I have myself had sufficient experience of periods of 
excitement to refrain from the cry so common at such times, that 
the authorities are not taking “strong enough” measures; but I must 
confess I was astonished to find five days pass without even the 
ordinary processes of law being put in force. 

In the first instance the landowners or their attorneys were to 
blame in not taking out summonses for trespass at once, but now 
that they have appealed to the law for protection: it becomes the duty 
of Government to see that the law is enforced, and relief from their 
intolerable position afforded to the appellants. Before the Maroons 
forced matters to a crisis there was plenty of time and opportunity 
for the authorities to have conferred with them as to their demands, 
and probably settled them, for it is now claimed for the Government 
that they were not taken by surprise, but knew “all about it” weeks 
ago. If this be true, matters should surely not have been allowed to 
drift into their present deplorable condition. It is shocking to think 
of private estates being invaded by trespassing mobs, and of isolated 
families waking up to find themselves at the mercy of negro crowds. 
Quite recent history is horrifying reading when it tells of the excesses 
committed by excited gatherings of Jamaican blacks, and there is little 
or nothing that I or any one else can see to distinguish the present 
difficulty in its initial stages from the previous outbreaks that stain 
the history of this island. ‘The success of the Haytian blacks incited 
a bloody rebellion: there is now the success of the Cubans (for as 
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such it is looked upon by every coloured man in Jamaica) to incite 
another. Then, as now, the island happened to be passing through a 
period of severe financial depression. Then, as now, “secret circulars 
and seditious handbills,” says a local paper, have been issued (at the 
instigation of white and “Jamaican” agitators), “ all calculated, as the 
Government are very well aware, to arouse the worst passions of a 
confiding and too-easily-led peasantry.” Then, as now, there chanced 
to- be no British men-of-war on™ the coast. Then, as now, -“ the 
Government” (perhaps because it was untried and had succeeded a 
notoriously “strong” one) was supposed to be “weak.” And other 
resemblances are alleged to which I need not allude; suffice it to say, 
that several hundreds of Maroons and other negroes under a “ Colonel,” 
“ Major,” and “ Lieutenant,” as they style their leaders, are in forcible 
possession of private lands, and that they have the avowed sympathy 
of all the blacks of the immediate district. What their actual 
numbers are no one can tell, for they come and go by night, as well 
as by day, and the gathering of one day is not the gathering of the 
next. They “hold the fort” by relays, the whole of the tribe thus 
getting a taste of law-breaking with impunity. “ Have they arms ?” 
I asked a negro of the town the question. ‘ Plenty of arms in the 
bush,” was the reply. I asked the same question of an English 
official. ‘‘ Depend upon it, they can put their hands on plenty if 
they need them,” ` 

Last night, wishing to see something more of the camp than I had 
done, I went up by moonlight, making it an excuse that I had 
heard there was to be a dance and wanted to see a Maroon dance. 
As a matter of fact, it was currently reported that they had had more 
than one “ war” dance, and that they had gone through the * war” 
ceremony of killing a cock and sprinkling themselves, oz their 
machetes, with the blood. A stalwart friend, popular alike among 
black and white, volunteered to go with me, We two alone might, 
perhaps, have been received with confidence, and have seen something 
worth seeing. But, as luck had it, two other gentlemen joined the 
party who were the reverse of popular with the Maroons—in facs, were 
connected with the disputed lands and specially obnoxious. The 
result was soon apparent. My friend, Mr. Dougall, and I entered 
into conversation with the head-man, who commenced an oracular dis- 
sertation upon the principles of the British Constitution, and would, 
in the end, have worked round to matters in hand and doubtless given 
us very interesting information, But a younger man, fall of rum and 
very recent schooling, commenced an independent harangue in which, 
as a set-off to the elders ungrammatical and incoherent law-lecture, 
he was all prosody and syntax. -“ You see, sir,” said he, addressing 
me, “the old man do not observe the hyphen and the paragraph, the 
colon, semi-colon, full stop, and comma Being silenced by. 
the ‘elder for a moment, he would begin again: “ Without the due 
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observance, sir, of the article, which is of two kinds, the definite and 
the indefinite, of the different sorts of participles and .” Another 
rebuke from the old man, and so on for a quarter of an hour, scraps 
and shreds of grammar alternating with eulogy of the ‘‘hedix of the 
Hinglish Parl’ment ” and Queen Victoria’s personal partiality for her 
loyal Maroons. Meanwhile a third speaker was on foot, but his one 
sentence, savagely and sullenly reiterated, was, ‘‘ We don’t want no 
foolin’ visitin’ here.” After the twentieth repetition the brute’s grow} 
began to take effect. Though the elder and the grammarian kept up 
their dialogue, it was evident from the fast-thickening crowd, all with 
clubs, that a disagreeable amount of attention was being drawn to us. 





` All of a sudden a woman dashed out from the circle, and, with a long 


wild yell, whirled round us. Spinning like a dervish, she shot past, 
her keen, shrieking cry, though heard for the first time, an unmistak- 
able call to arms. “None of that nonsense,” cried the old man; 
“ there isn’t no foolin’ war-business about this visit.” The grammarian 
‘had slipped in another sentence about parts of speech and the other 
young man had repeated his ominous formula before the elder recovered 
his presence of mind after the startling screech of the drunken woman, 
and he was about to resume his discourse, when a voice cried, “ What’s 
good in standing here listening to old man’s fool talk?” From the 
rear came the sullen words, “ We don’t want no foolin’ visitin’ here,” 
and then came a wild blast blown on a horn. Dougall recognised the 
wicked sound at once. ' None of that nonsense,” he shouted in a voice 
heard well above the clamour, and the elder chimed in with, “There 
isn’t no foolin’ war-business about this visit, What’s good in blowing 
that horn?” But it was evident we had stayed long enough. After 
Dougall had courteously thanked the elder and the grammarian for 
their lucid explanation of the situation, we got out of the double circle 
that had formed, and passed down the slope and ont of sight of the 
now excited camp. 

During. the “ conference ” I slipped away for a minute, examined 
the flag, and went down to where a number of women were cooking 
food by a great fire under a tree, By the firelight I saw at the foot 
of the tree a pile of clubs, freshly peeled. As I sauntered back to 
my friends I saw two men leave their places by the fire, help them- 
selves to a club apiece, and join the noisy group. So we did not-see 
much, but what we did see was enough to convince us that peace was 
not uppermost in the minds of the Maroons that night, and that if we 
had stayed another ten minutes we might never have got away at all. 
It was a queer, rather weird quarter of an hour out there under the 
Maroon flag, the bright full moon, the great camp-fire in the black 
tree-shade, the negroes all gesture, the women all excited, and the 
knowledge behind that this was a camp of law-breakers, and the scene, 
perhaps, the opening one of a tragedy. Pit ROBINSON, 


October 3, 1898. 


‘THE FOOTBALL MADNESS. 


- 


T is not impossible that a reflective stranger might find more food 
for thought in watching a League match at football than in 
studying any other spectacle which England at present offers, The 
Cup Tie at the Crystal Palace last year was more interesting than the 
Jubilee pageant on its way to St. Panl’s. Glorious and wealthy 
empires are no novelty upon earth; the empire of English games over 
English minds is quite new. Lord Rosebery, who was presert, called 
the final match for the English Cup an Olympian struggle. The 
difference between an Olympian struggle and a match at Birmingham 
or Liverpool is more striking than the resemblance. On the plain in 
Elis, under the hot summer sun, amidst statues and temples, the 
Greek crowd met together for five or six days with many other hopes. 
and objects beyond those connected with athletic contests, The 
Olympian games were a national spectacle, a national congress and: 
market; they “gave occasion for indulging in the intensely local Greek: 
patriotism, and only occurred every four years. As many p2ople as 
all Greece sent to Olympia meet every Saturday afternoon in many of 
our large towns with ne other object than that of seeing a game of 
football, There are ho marble statues at Bramall Lane, no hot sun 
on the winter afternoons, no clear blue sky at any time, but tae spec- 
tators have usually to endure the extreme misery of standing in wet 
and cold, and the discomfort of not being able to move hand or foot. 
Further, it is the distinguishing feature of our great modern games 
that the end aimed at is the success, not of an individual, but of his- 
party, and the exertions necessary to secure this are more various and 
exacting than any that attend on single effort. The Greeks and 
Romans never realised that the sight of eleven athletes working for a 
common end, each subordinating his skill to that of his ten companions, 
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- is at least eleven times as fascinating as that of one man working for 
his own hand. It may, at any rate, be counted for righteousness to 
us that the battles at the Crystal Palace can satisfy the same needs 
as those in the Amphitheatre used to do, and are not nearly so brutal- 
ising. Yet a constant attendant at great football matches must have 
seen more than once a large crowd vertere pollicem in a manner which 
made him thankful that murder is illegal. The excitement is so 
infectious that a Lord Chesterfield might be found now waving his 
hat on his elegant cane, now hooting savagely at an offending referee. 
Whether -it tends to good or evil, football is a mighty influence whose 
importance has even yet hardly been realised. If this influence is 
evil, every class in society is in more or less danger, for the Univer- 
sities play under the same rules as the Board schools, and a cup tie 
draws together people who would otherwise never rub shoulders. The 
organisation is most complete. A son of the people, a future labourer 
or loafer, after kicking the football in a desultory way ever since he 
could stand alone, finds on going to an elementary school that it is a 
member of a league, counting its points, making its protests, legislating 
in the same serious way as its seniors do. The next step which a 
promising player takes is into some junior club of high-sounding name 
—Britannia Vulean, or Blue Star, or Albion—and after that his pro- 
gress will depend upon himself. If he can play football very well he 
need never fear lest his light be hidden under a bushel. He will 
shoot up in the world of Association football like a rocket going up 
amidst a buzz of admiration, and very often the comparison does not 
end there. For either a man can play football very well, or he 
cannot; there is no gracious intermediate state, as in cricket, where 
a man can earn an honourable living by teaching others how to 
play. i 

A curious sermon upon a text from Herodotus might be preached 
by any one acquainted with the recent progress of football, Herodotus ` 
told the world a very long time ago that games had been invented by 
the Lydians, in order to distract themselves when suffering under a 
grievous famine.- The games do not’ seem to have been very exciting, 
but presumably fulfilled their purpose. Now, when the misery of a 
long, cruel strike has settled down upon a manufacturing district, and 
the'actual pinch of famine is being felt by nearly every one, the sums 
taken at the big football matches do not fall off in the same proportion 
as all other receipts from the starving people. Threepence or six- 
pence are hoarded up all the week in order that the mind may have 
its brief period of excitement and uplifting, which makes up for the 
weary, sordid days of the past week. The astonishing increase in the 
numbers that play and watch others play the great English games is 
largely due to the dull. monotony of life in our large towns; it is the 
absolute necessity of some change, some interest outside the daily 
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work which has long ceased to be interesting, that causes the huge 
crowds at the weekly football matches. This weariness is also the 
reason for the prevalence of starting-price betting. If we put our- 
selveg into the position of a fitter in some ironworks, or a clerk in an 
office, we can see how great a diversion is caused by having a shilling 
or two at stake in some race to be run in the afternoon. There is 
the pleasure of discussing the chances, the mental exercise of specu- 
lating on the latest news or rumours, the consideration of the weather 
and its possible effect, the excitement of anticipation, and on rare 
occasions, for everybody cannot always lose, the keen joy of winning 
so many times the stake. For there never was any man yet, however 
many losing bets he had made in succession, that failed to take credit 
to himself when he at last backed the right horse, and to think that 
betting was a good game when you had brains to use your information. 
Football is just as much a diversion fromthe daily round and common 
task. A walk at night round one of the Lancashire or Midland towns 
—places whose names summon up memories to the casual hearer of 
fine football teams and matches, rather than of trade or municipal 
greatness—will reveal how deeply interested the people are in foot- 
ball. Almost every fragmentary snatch of conversation which one 
hears is a piece of football criticism or prophecy. The folk are as 
sensitive to canards as the Paris Bourse. Money, however, does not 
change hands very readily; the canny Northerner is not going to bet 
evens or give odds on his fancy over so uncertain an issue as a 
football match, when he can get tens or twenties against a horse in 
fair and open market. The idolatry of the game often gives occasion 
for strange spectacles. 

“ Who is he that cometh like an honoured guest?” is a question 
on the lips of many at certain festive occasions in the railway stations 
of northern towns. An immense crowd of people is waiting for 
somebody, brass bands are in attendance, and when the train steams 
in, the hero of the hour goes triumphant down the street amidst the 
blare of trumpets and the cheers of thousands. It is not a Cabinet 
Minister coming to his constituency, nor a great soldier welcomed back 
to his birthplace ; it is a football player, whom the town club has just 
purchased from Scotland, to have and to hold so long as they like. 
They have paid a long price, and here are the townsfolk coming up in 
swarms to see whether he looks full value for the money. In a week, 
supposing that his legs and head are not all that they were represented 
to be, he will, during a match, have the crowd jeering, hooting at 
him, shouting epithets and jests with all the light plebeian humour of 
the North. Association football, as it is now played, commands more 

‘money and support than any game the world has ever seen, It is 
many years younger than the Rugby game; indeed, the lattar grew 
slowly during many years to its present form; Association could 
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almost be said to have leaped on to earth full-armed. Tt began in the 
South. Enthusiasts who faced jeers and taunts had their reward, and 
- the game made its way northwards. There it was passionately 
adopted by that people whose warped sporting instincts are so difficult 
to understand, even when they are quite familiar. Jor a time it was 
played as a game, money was not a disturbing element; but the 
“warped instincts asserted themselves—the main chance is not ignored 
for long north of the Trent—and the clubs began to import players 
from all sides, in order to gratify the prevailing desire to get the 
better of one’s neighbour. 

The football professional is often compared with the paid cricketer, 
and it is added that what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander. A proverb seems to clinch an argument for some people, 
triamphantly driving the last nail home. The cases are not similar. 
The cricket professional works hard- and steadily for his wages; 
matches are the least important item in most club professionals’ work, 
They are engaged as practice bowlers, and must be on their ground 
every day. Their employment is as regular as that of any other - 
skilled artisans, and in consequence there is no more hardworking, 
sober body of men. Those who are skilled enough to play for their 
counties earn their money by the sweat of their face day after day in 
all kinds of weather. Compared with these men the football pro- ` 
fessional is an idler. He plays, as a rule, for an hour and a half on 
two afternoons in the week, and he should train for a few minutes 
each day ; all the rest of the week is his own. The system would not 
work so badly if the men worked at a trade, as they might well do; 
but the temptation to idle is too strong. The class from which they 
are drawn is one that neither looks before nor after, and, if they 
know, they cannot realise that their career will be short. A football 
player does not often keep his form until he is thirty years of age, 
whereas the best professional cricketers frequently play in the best 
matches until they are forty, and then find abundance of work ready 
for them as long as they keep their health, The demand by schools 
and colleges for good coaches is greater than the supply. An old 
cricketer can train the young idea, and fight his battles over again, 
honoured and respected, telling how “there are but three good men 
left in England, and one of them is fat and grows old.” On the 
other hand, when a footballer has ended his meteoric career, he usually 
finds himself left without a trade, without money, and perhaps with a 
wife and children, The place he knew forgetteth him. He has 
lived the worst life possible for a man who has to settle down and 
earn his bread. During five or six years he has had plenty of money 
and pleasure, he has received money for playing a game he loves, and. 
has been the darling of thousands of people in his own class of life. 
The danger arising from such popularity is very great. At a great 
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football match, seven men out of ten would be delighted if one of the 
heroes of the day should accept a drink from them, and the flying 
forward or stalwart back is exposed to such temptation all the week 
long. Club directors know this only too well. They often have to 
suspend their best players for what is euphemistically termed “ neglect 
of training regulations.” After all the adulation, after a man has 
heard his name fly living over the lips of men, after he has lived on ` 
the best for nothing, how is he to set himself sternly to work and earn 

a hard-won living as a fitter or a labourer? He is too old to become 

a skilled artisan. The luckiest and longest-headed manage to get 

themselves set up in public-houses, and so long as they limit them- 

selves to selling the drink they do well; but, of course, they form a 

very small proportion of the whole number. 

The worst feature of professional football is its sordid nature. The 
men who, towards the end of the eighties, headed the movement and 
fought the first battles for professionalism never realised how far the 
new system would go. They had seen that counties in cricket could 
be represented by strangers; the Lancashire eleven of those days 
was a case in point. Nobody thinks the worse of Frank Sugg or of 
Lancashire because he came from Derbyshire, or of Mold because he 
bettered his prospects by exchanging Northamptonshire for Lancashire. 
But what was the exception in cricket has become the ruls in Asso- 
ciation football. The “team of all the talents” is an eclectic body 
whose constituent parts come from all the quarters of Great Britain. A - 
whole machinery of law has been evolved to deal with claims and 
prices, transfers and prior rights, until, ridiculous as it seems, the 
advertisements in a leading athletic weekly remind one of those once 
published by Southern newspapers in the American slave States. A 
first-class team is now recruited by means that savour of bribery and 
corruption. The club agent goes to a small town where a good 
player is known to reside, and tries by offers of a big bonus and big 
wages to seduce him from his present club. Ifthe good folk of that 
- town or village hear of his attempt, that honest agent runs for his life, 
and puts himself many miles away. Scotch people have been known 
to take the strongest measures with strangers trying to seduce Sandy 
or Jock to the land of promise in the South. Stringent legislation 
has been found necessary by the chief clubs to protect themselves 
“from one another. A professional is registered for one League club, 
and one only. If the club wishes to part with him, he is sold to the 
highest bidder, the club receiving what is delicately called “ transfer 
money.” - 

Many of these professionals are Scotchmen, the Scotch temperament 

seeming to be admirably suited to football, whether Association or 
Rugby, and for a long time the Scotch authorities refused to allow 
these traitors to represent their country in international matches, A 
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few years ago their hand was forced by the fact that most of their 
best players were earning money in England, and the remnant were 
too weak to furnish a team which could beat their rivals, But the 
most remarkable example ever seen of sport converted into business, 
very dirty business, has been afforded by the “Test Matches.” Atb 
the end of each season until this year the last two clubs of the First 
League have had to play the first two clubs of the Second League, 
the latter striving for promotion, the former to retain their place. 
One of the clubs in danger of losing its status was actually lent 
players by friendly clubs who were exempt from the ordeal for the 
express purpose of playing in these matches. Over Association foot- 
ball the sporting feeling of Englishmen seems to have been diverted 
into a strange channel. Men’s ideas of good and bad “sport” seem 
quite awry. One can almost believe the club managers capable of 
indulging on their own account in the fraud and chicanery wherein 
they steep themselves for the sake of their club. They lave an 
unpleasant experience when a team fares so badly that its receipts 
almost vanish, and it is necessary to sell the best players, so to speak, 
by public auction, in order to get money for present needs. And 
here is found evidence which shows how much the people in the 
North are demoralised. Everybody is familiar with the stout-hearted 
partisan who rejoices at victory, mourns over defeat, and loves his club 
through fair and foul. In these days a team must win its matches, 
or it is ruined. Logically, everybody must win, and since that is 
impossible, the side must at least win its matches at home before its 
own supporters. Anyone who studies the League tables will see that 
is what really happens. Most teams, to speak generally, win at home 
and Jose away from home. That club which wins the largest propor- 
tion of matches on strange grounds usually finds itself champion of 
the League. 

The anomalous condition of the Rugby game at present is notorious,” 
as the possession of money has sapped the morals of clubs in York- 
shire and Lancashire. The English Union strictly forbade the pay- 
ment and bribing of players; the rules as to professionalism are 
detailed under forty-five heads. But the money was there; greater 
and greater sums rolled into the club coffers every Saturday, and the 
gold burnt holes in the managers’ pockets. They wanted to ensure 
their best players’ fidelity, to attract other players to their teams, to 
seduce good men from rival teams. A‘system began of petty treachery, 
mean cheating, and espionage, which almost passes belief. The Union 
was vigilant; the clubs were bent on bribery and corruption, and they - 
sometimes evaded the master’s eye, sometimes were caught and pun- 
ished. The Committee of the Yorkshire Union five years ago could 
tell strange stories of ingenious devices, of money dropped into men’s 
-boots or slipped into the hand in lavatories by seeming-virtuous officials, 
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of tons of coal arriving from nowhere and stopping at football players’ 
houses. The miserable game was played until convictions became too 
numerous. Then the detected ones met together and barred out their 
masters: they were tired of lectures and canings, so they left the old 
school, and started one in which bribery might be not only unpunished, 
but compulsory. They have already altered the rules of their game, 
that it may please the spectators by being faster and fiercer. Humour 
is not a general gift in the North, or the prosperous Northern Union 
would drop the silly pretence that they only pay their players a few 
shillings a week as recompense for the hour’s work they lose on 
Saturday afternoons. It was, we are supposed to believe, the attraction 
of six shillings a week that induced the embers of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland clubs to leave their employment in large numbers and 
come to Yorkshire and Lancashire ; that led men who had been actually 
chosen as representatives of England to forego that honour and join 
the Northern Union; that brought the wily Welshman all the way from 
the Bristol Channel. The following is a verbal extract from Pearsons 
Athletic Record of the date December 8, 1897, a paper most decidedly 
unprejudiced against professional football. It is in the form of a 
leaderette under the title ‘‘ The State of the Market”: 

*““ The price of these players is rather instructive. Badger in the market 
fetched £75 and 50s. a week to the end of the season. No‘mention is 
made whatever of summer pay. Badger is presumably one of the sixteen 
best three-quarters in the kingdom, or, to put it another way, one of the 
best eight centres. Now, in the case of a soccer player of such repute, 
figures like these would be laughed to scorn, What does it mean? To'our 
mind it conveys the idea that those who pull the wires of these clubs in the 
North have in their innermost hearts the idea that in the future financial 
difficulties await them.” 

So far the contagion has not spread to the South, where the 
influence of the public schools and Universities is strong. Indeed, 
the reason why Rugby remained an amateur game so much longer than 
“Soccer” is that it was always preferred by the better classes of 
athletes. At the present time it is mach more keenly played and 
watched at the Universities than its rival. Association has touched 
pitch and been shockingly defiled. North and South are now alike, 
and soon the only football played, as used to be the case, for love of 
the game, will be seen amongst University men. 

The influence of cricket upon the spectators makes undoubtedy for 
good. Apart from the physical gain of spending the day in the sun, 
there is an air of courtesy and self-restraint about the game itself 
which has its due effect. There are very few important cricket grounds - 
on which the behaviour of the crowd is anything but irreproachable, 
Generally the spirit of fair play is present : if the home side is cheered 
vehemently, the skill of the visitors is generously recognised. In 
football also, when club meets club in what are grimly styled “ friendly 
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matches,” to distinguish them from the fierce encounters in League and 
cup matches, players and spectators know how to behave themselves, 
and it is nobody’s fault that the game, however fairly played, has not 
the humanising influence of cricket. The effect of League matches 
and cup ties is thoroughly evil. Men go in thousands, not to study 
and admire skill or endurance, but to see their team gain two points 
or pass into the next round. The end, not the means, is everything. 
Rough play, so long as it escapes punishment from the referee, is one 
means to the end, and delights the crowd. Nothing but the firmest 
action by the Association prevents assaults on referees and players. 
The passions are excited to the highest pitch of human feeling. 
Referees in former days after a match were often hunted by enraged 
partisans, and were brutally treated, unless protected by the police or 
the opposite faction, for naturally a referee does not always displease 
both sides. The excitement during the match is epidemic, and twenty 
thousand people, torn by emotions of rage and pleasure, roaring con- 
demnation and applause, make an alarming spectacle. Hvery Saturday 
in winter more than a million people are cheering and hooting round 
the football grounds. That the tendency of it all is towards brutality 
cannot be doubted by any one who has seen the behaviour to a stranger 
who may have played roughly, and to one of the local champions who 
has “floored his man.” In the former case groans and hoots make 
pandemonium ; the foulest curses of an artisan’s vocabulary are shouted 
—and the British workman does not swear like a comfit-maker’s wife ; 
murder and sudden death seem to be abroad. Towards their own 
pet, for the same act, the crowd is enthusiastic, facetious; their faces 
are smiled into more lines than there are in the Times Atlas; roars 
of laughter peal at the sufferer’s expense ; it is “Guid owd Tommy’s 
ower much for ’im.” So little of the courtesy is there which leads 
men to applaud their opponents’ efforts at cricket or the Rugby game. 
Even the salaried heroes find no mercy if they play badly or meet a 
better team. After a goal or two have been scored by the visitors, 
one might think that the home goal-keeper was a personal enemy of 
some thousands of his fellow citizens, so violent is the language used 
towards him, Women are as much out of place at a League match as 
they were at the Olympian games. However, even if the tie is lost, 
all hopes of the cup are not yet extinguished. The dramatic unities 
- are violated, and the last act of the play takes place in the council- 
chamber. Protests are laid on all kinds of grounds, and, as very few 
clubs have clean records, there is no lack of material. Charges are 
met by counter-charges, and all the details are swallowed with avidity 
by the public, The dirty linen is washed over and over again, and 
never becomes cleaner. The newspapers fatten upon the garbage ; 
in fact, the behaviour of the Press is one of the most lamentable 
features of the football mania. ` - 
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In these days the mission of the Press is to “ lead its regiment from 
behind,” to follow in the wake of public opinion, and exaggerate to the 
utmost the feelings and beliefs of the moment. ` The newspaper world 
has seen in the football madness chances of increased circulation, and 
they have devoted themselves, not so much to chronicle the results 
of matches, which is of course in their sphere of duty, as to pro- 
duce spicy columns of scandal and slander. The football reporters 
hang about the grounds, interview players and managers, publish any- 
thing they can discover or invent. If one club thinks itself aggrieved 
by another, the object of the Press is to inflame the grievance. Most 
of these provincial reporters are most bigoted partisans, without the 
smallest notion of what fair play means. As long as their team is 
winning they stifle the players with praise; when fortune’s wheel 
takes a turn they scatter accusations far and wide. This player is 
drinking ; that man never was any good; the sooner a bird goes 
back to Scotland the better. They would prosper as Parisian jour- 
nalists ; and now that everybody can read their influence is great, for 
there are millions of people, especially of the class that supports pro- 
fessional football, who teke whatever they see in print as gospel. 
These writers come from the half-educated class, and their style is as 
atrocious as one would expect, but in the art of insinuation they are 
masters. It never occurs to them that a man may be honest, and 
unfortunately honesty seems at a discount in professional football. 
One of the worst signs of the times is that the infection is spreading 
to other games. A marked deterioration has been noted lately in the 
behaviour of spectators at cricket matches in the North. They hoot 
and yell or applaud according as one side or other drops catches or 
makes other mistakes in the field. Of course this bad behaviour is 
largely due to the fact that leagues and cups have been instituted for 
-cricket as for football. Lord Harris was certainly right when he 
offered up a prayer, that all the league shields and cups might be 
melted down to make silver plates for the bats of those players who 
made their century. The cricket Press is yet, in most cases, beyond 
reproach, but a worse spirit is sometimes apparent. The county 
championship is often looked upon in the same light as the champion- 
ship of the First League. A well-known “ progressive” London 
newspaper prints a column of cricket gossip every day during the 
season, and it is painfully evident that the writer’s first aim is to 
glorify Surrey at the expense of the rest of the world, All the dust 
of systems, all the many false results which statistics can give, are 
sifted in order to show Surrey forth as the real champion. It never 
occurred to this journalist that the county championship is an intan- 
gible reward, the bestowal of which really rests.on the common sense 
of the cricketing world. Indeed, a passion for statistics seems to have 
spread all over England. It may be that compulsory education. has ~ 
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established far and wide an abstract love of decimals, and that the ex- 
Board-school boy cannot do without his favourite study. There are 
leagues within leagues. The national schools of a town have their 
league, the junior clubs have three or four, the senior clubs have their 
own, and the -newspapers print every week all the bewildering mazes 
of figures which represent the work done in each competition. Some 
of the reporters publish the number of corner-kicks and goal-kicks 
taken in a match, The suggestions for determining the county cricket 
championship make one’s head ache. The impression left is that you 
divide the number of runs scored by the wickets taken, add the 
number of catches missed, and subtract the bad strokes, and then 
your favourite county is obviously the proud champion. 

Professional football is doing more harm every year. It has already 
spread from the North to the South. The Southern clubs held out for 
a long time, but have succumbed generally during the last two years. 
The system is bad for the players, worse for the spectators. The former 
learn improvident habits, become vastly conceited, whilst failing to 
‘see that they are treated like chattels, and cannot help but be 
brutalised. The latter are injured physically and morally. Instead.of 
playing themselves or taking other exercise on their only half-holiday, 
they stand still during cold, wet afternoons on cold, wet ground; the 
number of lives indirectly sacrificed to football must be enormous. Ont 

‘of twenty thousand people who stand to watch each winter Saturday 
many must catch severe colds; a certain proportion is bound to fare 
worse. The physique of the manufacturing population is bad enough 
already, it is rapidly growing worse under the pleasures no less than. 
the pains of civilisation. As regards morality, the old English feeling 
for “ sport” or “ fair play ” has receded to thinly-populated or remote 
districts where athletics cannot be exploited for money, and there is 
no sufficient reward for all the fry of paid secretaries, directors, corre- 
spondents, agents, and trainers, who make a living without working. 
for it. Englishmen seem converted to French or American methods 
of sport. The line of demarcation between the upper and lower classes, 
which everybody professes to wish to see removed, is growing more 
distinct. The terms “ gentleman” and “amateur” have now very 
different connotations. Gentlemen can now only play Association 
football with each other, for they cannot risk plunging into the moral 
slough. Gentlemen must not run foot-races or ride bicycle-races in 
open company. The unutterable corruption of amateur athletics during 
the last few years need not be dwelt upon; the betting and swindling, 
the feigned names, the selling of races, pace-making, that hateful 
travesty of sport, and many other abuses are notorious. Football is 
on the same road : let us pray that the inherent virtue in cricket may 
continue to preserve it. 

. - ERNEST ENSOR 


FRANCE, RUSSIA, AND THE NILE. 


“« Jove strikes the Titans down 
Not when they set about their mountain-piling, 
But when another rock would crown the work.” 


HE Fashoda incident which has temporarily terminated to the sounds 
of sackbut and psaltery in this country, and to the accompaniment 
of weeping and gnashing of teeth in France, embodies several whole- 
some lessons and contains a few curious aspects which are well worth 
pointing out. The first of these has to do with the adjustment of 
means to ends, and will be found in the answer to the question which 
has been formulated thus: What need was there of humiliating the 
French, as well as driving them out of the “occupied” territory ? 
Tt was certain from the very first that they neither would nor could: 
remain at Fashoda, and if there had been any doubt on the subject, 
it must have been utterly dispelled by the following statement made 
by the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Delcassé, to Sir Edward 
Monson : 


“ Still, I do not claim to appeal to the right of the first oceupier to keep 
us at Fashoda i in the teeth of everything—even of our own interests. But 
can we submit to be summoned to ‘abandon it without discussion, without 
examination of thé conditions in which this contingency could be contem- 
plated, in a word, without establishing the debaiiiaion of our colonies of 
Congo and Ubanghi q7% 


It seemed evident from this way of treating the question that all the 
French Government were desirous of, after the Sirdar’s victory, was a 
golden bridge over which to back out of Fashoda—a specious pratext for 
abandoning what they had not the slightest intention of retaining. 
Why, then, wantonly refuse what it would have cost us nothing to 
grant? “ We offered Lord Salisbury-Fashoda and our friendship,” 
pathetically exclaimed one of the leading journals of Paris, “ and he 
replied that he only wanted Fashoda.” The result of this slight has 
been aptly described by Sir Edward Grey in his speech at Ashington 


* Conversation of October 4. Of. French Yellow Book. 
VOL. LXXIV, ~ 3E 
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_as “a feeling of irritation and soreness in Paris,” which makes it 
absolutely impossible to establish friendly relations between the two 
countries. Now, why humiliate wantonly a chivalrous people who are 
notoriously desirous of. peace, and above all of peace with England? - 

The answer to this question—for there is one—will occur to all 
those who are qualified to speak with any degree of authority on 
questions of foreign policy. The peaceful character and the chivalrous 
temperament:of the French people have nothing whatever to do with 
the matter. There is no doubt that the bulk of the French population . 
is composed of peace-loving, hard-working, and thrifty citizens who are” 
neither vengeful nor aggressive ; but neither is there any that the 
persons who shape the foreign ‘policy of the Republic are not these’ 
amiable, inarticulate artisans and peasants, but a section of pro- 
fessional politicians, each of whom is anxious to immortalise his name 
by some grand patriotic coup, and not at all anxious to analyse the 
means by which he does it. ‘The Reign of Terror, the July Revolu- 
tion, the Franco-Prussian War, and the occupation of Fashoda were 
not the work of the great mass of the French people. But they took 
place all the same. It is not therefore “our traditional friends and 
excellent customers, the French nation,” whose aims, objects, and 
characteristics are to be taken into account in these international 
questions, but those of the vulgar politicians who attitudinise 
in the tribune, scatter notes of exclamation and interrogation broadcast 
in the sensational journals of Paris, find it compatible with chivalry to 
' mix up the respectible name of the daughter of a foreign Ambassador 
in their vile anti-Semitic squabbles, and hold that the Army and its. 
officers must be idolised at the cost of truth and justice.” 

It is the vitriolic newspapers and the noisy demagogues—and the 
British people still unwisely refuses to acknowledge these as the 
authorised spokesmen of the French—who are really and truly the 
arbiters of peace and war. It is with them and with them only that 
‘our Foreign Office. has to deal; and all appeals to the “ chivalry of 
the French” are beside the mark. For the first time since 1870 
our Government seem to have .admitted and acted upon this truth, 
which was borne into their minds by a number of instructive but 
unedifying facts; and for the first time they have scored a brilliant 
‘diplomatic triumph. 

Hitherto in all our differences with “the chivalrous people of 

* The Jour, which is one of the loudest and ‘most influential of latter-day French 
newspapers, published, on November 13, a paragraph on a duel which a member of its 
staff had fought with a lawyer narhed M. Morel, and the terms employed by that 
journal throw a curious side-light upon the chivalry of some of the writing and fighting 
classes in France: “We have had the happiness to learn that the wound received 
yesterday by lawyer Morel is more serious than was supposed at first. Considering . 


that itis complicated with a bad disease, there are good grounds for hoping that this 
wound will have serious consequences.” a 
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France” the British Government acted on the principle that the 
friendship of that noble people was worth a high price. And we 
paid for it accordingly. As Sir Edward Grey pointed out, their 
protectorate over Madagascar, which was the result of brutal force un- 
disguised, was recognised by England, and in return they solemnly . 
promised to respect British trade rights in that island. This was not 
very much of a return, but then their friendship was to be added there- 
unto, and the bargain was duly ratified. British goods were to enjoy 
henceforth in Madagascar the same rights as French goods do in 
England. After the lapse of a few years, however, tha chivalrous 
French people, or rather their'less chivalrous spokesmen, explained 
that in future British goods must be heavily taxed, and that the 
guaranteed rights would be abolished. This was not chivalry, nor 
friendship, nor even common honesty ; but it was the policy adopted 
by the Republic towards Great Britain, and although Lord Salisbury 
protested against it at first, he ended by silently submitting. The 
friendship of France, it was felt, might depend upon the sacrifice of 
some commercial rights, and France’s friendship being an inestimable 
boon, it was meet that the sacrifice should be made, And it was 
agreed to accordingly. 3 

In like manner the Republic promised repeatedly and solemnly to 
Great Britain and to Italy not to proclaim a protectorate over Tunis. 
French troops ab first went thither- merely to chastise a certain 
mysterious tribe in the mountains, then to restore order, and lastly to 
proclaim a protectorate, which the trembling Bey was forced to acknow- 
ledge at the point of the sword. The British Government was con- 
siderably shocked at this breach of solemn engagements, and still 
more at the cynical acts that accompanied it. It was felt, however, 
that the friendship of the chivalrous French people was worth even 
the repression of naturally bitter feelings. And these were forth- 
with repressed. 

France’s conduct in Siam was still more grasping, greedy, and, I 
fear I must add, perfidious. Despite the most sacred promises, the 
King of Siam was cheated and bullied out of a very large slice of 
his possessions, right, justice, and in many cases even elementary 
humanity being trampled underfoot by the chivalry of France. And 
all Siam would have been annexed by this time had it not been that 
Lord Rosebery refused to go quite so far as that in bidding for 
France's friendship. One of the last and least reputable actions of 
the French in the matter was the occupation of the port of Chanta- 
boon. To British protests against this, a reply was volunteered that 
the occupation would be strictly confined to the port, and was only 
temporary. And the British Foreign Office believed the French, 
whose honour is their lives. The French, however, soon afterwards 
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occupied the town as well as the port, and explained to the astonished 
Englishmen, who have a habit of meaning exactly what they say, that 
a port without a city is like a boot without a sole. They reiterated, 
however, their promises to evacuate both port and town. Since then 
they have been building forts on the heights above the Chantaboon, 
and generally extending the occupied territory instead of abandon- 
ing it. g 

Yet all these things were, not perhaps silently, but very patiently 
endured by the British Foreign Office, for the sake of acquiring the 
-friendship of that chivalrous nation beyond the water. Nor can it be 
doubted that it was finally obtained. French diplomatists, ambas- 
sadors, politicians, and journalists’ said and say so, and one is bound 
to believe that friendship, as French politicians understand and 
cultivate it, was given and guaranteed to Great Britain. And its 
character, results, and value are now patent to every one. 

“Wherever and whenever France had it in her power during all 
that time to thwart English policy, to damage English interests, or 
to wound English self-love, she did so with a morbid relish which 
was little less than malignant. Where, then, it may be asked, was 
that chivalrous French people to whose inborn love of justice and in- 
bred love of peace amateur politicians in England are wont to appeal 
as vouchers of fair treatment for this country? They were in the 
position of the god Baal when his worshippers called upon him to 
make his power felt among his enemies. The real spokesmen of the 
Republic, men like M. Hanotaux, went out of their way to humiliate, 
hoodwink, and hamper Great Britain: they reversed the traditional 
policy of their country in Turkey, allowed scores of thousands of 
Armenians to be massacred, turned away from the Cretans, ignored 
Macedonia, bullied Japan, humbled themselves before Russia, and 
even sent their warships to Kiel to.show that they bear no ill will to 
the Germans. And all this to spite England. 

But after all it was the recognitior by France of accomplished 
facts in Egypt.that British statesmen wera most keen to bring about 
as the first proofs of good will. It was almost exclusively in this 
domain that they looked forward.to tangible manifestations of the 
friendship of the chivalrous French people which they had sacri- 
ficed so much to purchase—so much, indeed, that the legend of 
Lord Salisbury’s weakness had become a byword not merely in France, 
-but among the nations of Europe. And it was no mere invention. 
Lord Salisbury’s consideration for France was in truth Quixotic. In 
unis, for instance, the British Foreign Minister had had a trump card 
which he might have played with signal success had he been prepared 
to run the same war risk which accompanied the Fashoda dispute 
throughout, and which, judging by M. Delcassé’s words and acts, 
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was exceedingly slight. France's declarations as,to her intentions 
in Tunis were on all. fours with England’s purpose when occupying 
Egypt for the first time, France went back upon those declarations 
without the shadow of a right, and established a protectorate. Now, 
the recognition by Great Britain of that protectorate should - have 
been caused by or'resulted in a similar recognition of the British 
protectorate in Egypt by France. To have accorded it upon any 
other terms was a step which, to put it mildly, called for and still 
calls for justification, 

Anyhow it was in Egypt that British statesmen Sanday expected 
to find some noteworthy return for the complaisance and friendship 
which they had displayed towards France in all quarters of the globe. - 
They naturally and reasonably hoped that French policy in Egypt 
would be the direct outcome of British concessions everywhere else. 
And very probably it was. But whatever its genesis, its trend and 
scope may be summed up by saying that the course pursued by the 
dog in the manger was self-sacrificingly altruistic in comparison with 
the line of action followed by the chivalrous gentlemen who manage 
the affairs of the French nation. Nothing, absolutely nothing, was 
left undone which the inopportune exercise of genuine rights, the secret 
infliction of rank injustice, open opposition, and underhand intrigue 
could effect to hamper Lord Cromer, baffle his agents and foil his 
policy, even when that policy was calculated not only to better the 
lot of helpless Egyptians, but also to benefit the French themselves, 
But the long and irritating story of this petty, vengeful, tricky 
opposition to a noble work of civilisation ought to be sufficiently 
well known to need no recapitulation here. Remembered or for- 
gotten, it fades into utter insignificance, however, when compared to 
the war-in-peace waged by chivalrous Frenchmen against blustering, 
blundering, trustful Britons, which has just ended in the defeat and 
humiliation of our neighbours at Fashoda. 

For in very truth, the plan -by which the French Foreign Minister, 
M. Hanotaux, sought to win a.world-wide reputation, à la Richelieu, 
has no parallel in history, At a time when England was making 
enormous sacrifices in order to.acquire France’s friendship, and had 
received all the usual sacred promises of the chére amie, M. Hanotaux 
was hatching a scheme the aim of which was wantonly to hinder the 
establishment of a great British Empire in Africa, and the imme- 
diate consequences of which would be to strew the valley of the 
White Nile with the dead bodies of Anglo-Egyptian officers and 
soldiers. The idea seems so infamous, so diabolical, that not only 
“ emissaries of civilisation ” or chivalrous Frenchmen but even circum- 
cised Hottentots might reasonably be supposed incapable of’ lending a 
hand to realise it. Yet it was by these unqualifiable maans that 
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“s democratic France” sought to hinder Great Britain from bettering 
the lot of a suffering people, and that M. Hanotanx strove to 
immortalise his name. 

For it is absurd to talk any longer of the policy of pin-pricks 
adopted by France towards Great Britain. These constant petty irri- - 
tants employed by our neighbours were but the flowers of their scheme, 
` `as it were; the fruit was a vast conspiracy for letting loose three or 

four formidable enemies against “les Anglais” at once. And one of 
these was the Mahdi! The “ emissaries of civilisation” leagued 
together with the Mahdi and his barbarians; our friends and neigh- 
bours, whose amity bade fair to ripen into an alliance, secretly hatching 
‘a Scheme to break up our African Empire, to turn us out of Higypt, 
and to get our soldiers massacred. The idea is revolting. -And yet it 
is a fact, : 

The Marchand Mission was but an incident, one of the numerous 
little details of M. Hanctaux’s plot, which included the supplying of 
arms and ammunition to the Khalifa vid Abyssinia, the egging on of 
the Negus by Franco-Russian agents there, to organise an expedition 
for the seizure of a portion of the Nilé Valley; the interference . 
of Turkey as suzerain of Egypt, and of Russia as protectress of 
the Christian subjects of Menelik. This plan miscarried in conse- 

“quence of the occurrence of various events long before they were 
expected ; and when the Marchand- Mission was found at Fashoda, 
unsupported by M. Bonvalot or the Negus Menelik, the French 
Government politely explained that their adventurous countrymen 
were there only as emissaries.of civilisation, and that France would 
abandon the spot, out of pure friendship for the English—and for 
a concession elsewhere. Such is the story of Fashoda in a nutshell, 
and one of the main reasons why the naval preparations are sequins . 
out of proportion to the matter in dispute. The danger can hardly 
be said to be quite over even yet, although Russia, who during the 
reign of the late Alexander III. would certainly never have.descended 
to the intrigues carried on under his.son and successor, is about to 
recall for good her “ Minister at the Court of the Negus,” M. Vlassoff, 
on the ground that her interests in Abyssinia “are henceforward 
scientific, not political.” And during the time that this inhuman 
plot was being hatched Russia was engaged in proposing disarma- 
ment and universal peace, while France was- offering us her eternal 
friendship! This story, if true — and the French Press has 
admitted it—is one of the most, caustic commentaries on the pro- 
gress and perfectibility of the human race ever yet offered in word: — 
or deed. 
` And who will venture to gainsay its truth? The facts are 
numerous, established, significant; and even those mnie are known 
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to-day constitute but a fraction of the number which -have come 
under the ken of Lord Cromer and the Eyyptian Government. But 
there is no need for elaborate arguments or ingenious theories. The 
overt acts are admitted already—unay, gloried in, boasted of. Some of 
them were even blurted ont a year ago by one of the mouthpieces 
of the General Staff in the Paris Press. 

The clair is a journal which possesses mysterious ways and means 
of acquiring interesting information which is absolutely inaccessible to . 
other newspapers. Several of the “indiscretions” and some of the 
disclosures of the Dreyfus mysteries—exclusively those which were 
expected to tell against the prisoner and in favour of the General 
Staff—first saw the light of day in the Helair. And it was in 
this organ that the outlines were sketched of the curious Islamo- 
Christian crusade which was being secretly organised against England. 
The story, although told in the words of an original document penned 
by one of the conspirators, passed without comment at the time. 
It has been confirmed by the evénts that have taken place in the 
meantime, and, as if that were not enough, by the practically 
unanimous admissions of the French Press. 

The Ticlair of twelve months ago * introduces us to the plot and its 
actors at the point where the Mahdi despatches an envoy to 
Constantinople in order to secure the Sultan’s co-operation against the 
English Giaour. This plenipotentiary’s name is Soliman Inger, and it 
is in the words of his report to the Khalifa that the story is given by 
the Éclair. It appears, according to this document, that the 
Commander of the Faithful, with his usual shrewdness, replied to the 
effect that the spirit was willing, but the navy was weak, as was 
also the Treasury, but thet if other Powers would lend a helping 
hand the plan might be found to work well. The envoy thereupon 
bethought him of France, Her friendship for England and devotion 
to the Cross and Catholicism in the East singled her out among the 
Powers as the best qualified to aid the Crescent, and as the Pope 
acknowledges her championship of Christianity, the Sultan recognised 

` her right to protect Islam in the refined form of Mahdism in Omdurman. 
These, however, were not the reasons that determined Soliman Inger’s 
choice of Catholic France to do the work. He remembered that the - 
province of Bahr-el-Ghazal crosses the line from the Cape of Good 
Hope to Alexandria, and also the line from Senegal to Djibouti. He 
was prepared, therefore, in the Mahdi’s name 


“to cede Bahr-el-Ghazal to France, in order to ward off any attack from 


British Uganda, The Soudan, as an independent State, would prove useful 
to France, and her Possession of the Bahr-el-Ghazal would be of advantage 


. * Eelair, Oct. 27,1897. Gf. also Daily Telegraph, Oct. 28, 1897, and Nov. 9, 1898. 
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to the Soudan. Egypt would then become free, for England would have 
no excuse for prolonging the occupation. . . . 

“ Animated by these ideas, J submitted my plan to the French Government. 
T asked for protection for my affairs, leave for the coming and landing of a 
Soudanese mission at Djibouti en route for Constantinople, and the support 


_ of the French Government during the negotiations in Turkey—that is, 


while the mission was asking for the Sultan’s suzerainty over a free Soudan 
and his intervention for peace between the Soudan and a free Egypt. 
France was to accord to this mission aid and protection against England. 


- Strengthened by the acceptance of the French Government, I forwarded, in 


September 1896, my report to the Khalifa, in which I said: ‘A French | 
column, Captain Marchand, will arrive by the French Congo at Bahr-el- 
Ghazal. They are our friends, as France wishes to assist us and has accepted 
meas Ambassador, Let the Khalifa at once despatch a mission, by way of 


` Abyssinia, to Djibouti, as the French Government has promised me a good 


~ reception for it and its embarkation. I return to place myself at the head‘ 


t 


of the army against England. Decline every engagement with the Anglo- 
Egyptian troops, so as to compromise England in the eyes of Europe by 
showing that Egypt has never been threatened with invasion.’ After this 
report Marchand was well received and could freely advance on to the Nile.” 


. The writer then goes on to say that he was stopped by the English 
at Suakin. Afterwards he went back to Europe to continue the 
negotiations. But: Turkey, handicapped by her war with Greece, 
could do nothing for the moment. Thereupon Soliman Inger for- 
warded to the Mahdi a statement to the effect that Prince Henri 
d'Orléans would probably arrive in the neighbourhood of Metemmeh, 
and that he, Soliman, would try to cross Abyssinia or Erythrea and 
conduct the Prince :to Omdurman. In conclusion, he once more 
exhorts the Mahdi to accept no engagement with the Anglo-Egyptian 
forces, but to retire, and await the favourable results of the nego- 
tiations, t j 

Such is this unvarnished story of underhand intrigue and deadly 
treachery, as told byan Oriental actọr in it, and approved by a French 
one. It is amply confirmed by the organ of the French General 
Staff, the clair, which says: 

* France’s action in these regions was brought about at the express 


desire of the Mahdi; and in conformity with the principle of the main- 
tenance of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, so eloquently expounded b 


-M. Hanotaux in speeches delivered in 1894 and the year following.”. š 


Nobody believed that shameful story when it first came ont a year 


~ ago. Englishmen had no ethical pigeonhole in their minds-for the ` 
~ classification of infamous double-dealing of this kind, so they dismissed 


‘the tale with contempt for its originator. It has since been confirmed, 
` however, by the events that took place during the ensuing twelve 


months. It has been further borne out’ by admissions of the most 
influential newspapers and politicians in all France. And no more 
convincing proof can be asked than the following. a 


T 
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Le Journal, which is a very widespread and respected journal, in 
an article of three columns (October 28, 1898), devoted to the 
genesis of the Marchand Mission, says : 

“ Morés set out for Africa in order to preach a crusade against the English. 
He turned his footsteps towards Rahat, intending to push on to the west 
towards Egypt, and to develop there, with profit, his doctrine of the alliance 
of France and Islam against England. Morés hoped to conquer for 
France Bahr-el-Ghazal, with the aid « of the Mahdi of Omdurman. . . . Mores 
knew that a dam established on the Upper Nile, below Fashoda, could turn- 
the Bahr-el-Ghazal into an Egypt, and transform Egypt into a desert.” 


As for the means employed, they included 


“the organisation of all the armed peoples and tribes who are opposed to 

England, the conduct of Khalifa Abdullah’s forces against the British, and the 

guarantee to the Mahdi of Omdurman of his Empire in the Soudan, on con- 

dition of his ceding the Bahr-el-Ghazal to France, and the establishment of 

a buffer State betweeri Egypt and Central Africa. Such was the magnifi- . 
cent programme which Morés submitted to the Minister of - Foreign Affairs, 

who despatched Marchand to the Upper Nile at the same time that Morés 

himself set out for Sahara.” * 


The Journal then goes on to say that, instead of occupying Fashoda 
for the sake of its purchasing power as a quid pro quo, it would have 
been much better to uphold the domination of the Mahdi of Omdur- 
man, and to close the gates of Khartoum and of the Soudan to 
England with the help of Abdullah’s forces. This is the deliberate 
statement of one of the most weighty journals i in France. 

Frenchmen throughout Africa are all emissaries of civilisation, ‘and 
as such are held up to the admiration of the world. Those among 
them who, like Ollivier Pain and the Marquis de Morés, fell victims 
to their political anti-Christian fanaticism are’ treated as martyrs in a 

“noble cause. And this cause, when we come to examine it, is the 
cause of the Mahdi and his barbarians against English civilisation! 
The thing is simply incredible as it stands, and only the most con- 
vincing evidence could overcome one’s legitimate doubts. But what 
evidence can be stronger than that of the dramatis persona themselves? 
Even Major Marchand himself has written letters which paint him 
without the veneer of an “‘ emissary of civilisation,” and the portrait, 
though somewhat grotesque and repulsive, cannot, unfortunately, be 
said to be unfaithful. One of these letters, addressed by M. Marchand 
to M. Le Herissé, the editor of the Politique Coloniale, was published 
in the Gil Blas. The following are a few extracts : 


“The French posts which have been created by the mission bristle in the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal just now. I have no fear of either Belgians or English. . . ș 
Now J am going to work upon the-tribe of Shillooks. Possibly there will 
soon be laughter upon the Nile.t If our efforts are successful, we shall have 


` * Le Journal, Oct. 28, 1898. t The italics are mine. 
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grouped from eleven to twelve- million men around the French flag who 
certainly do not want the return of the Egyptian domination. For the 
present all my policy is directed to this end. Perhaps we—I mean French 
diplomacy—shall score a formidable and complete triumph in this matter, 
e. . One hundred and fifty men against forty thousand! If this is not 
funny to the extent of side-splitting! And it is with these that I have had 
to traverse Africa, occupying * the whole of Bahr-el-Ghazal and the Nile! . 
True, I have received letters from Paris to the effect that if I have the 
misfortune to fail, I shall be made little of, dragged in the mud, and pounded. 
to æ paste.” f 7 


And all the actors in this disreputable drama are the authorised 
spokesmen or champions of chivalrous France, whose honour is so 
hyper-sensitive that even the appearance of a stain on her ’scutcheon 
is more than enough to warrant an appeal to arms! The deliberate 
falsehoods that were told by statesmen and diplomatists about that 
Mission, which was now scientific, now military, and now non-existent, 
the base hypocrisy which was resorted to even by men whose profession 
and traditions are supposed to render truth and sincerity necessaries of 
their lives, and the irreparable loss of self-respect which must have 
preceded and rendered possible such unique treachery, teach the man 
who reads as he runs more about the France with which the British 
Foreign Office has to deal than any number of books, pamphlets, and 
speeches. The further fact that these same cavaliers accuse our 
Government of brutal wrong-doing, of rank injustice, and of slighting 
their friendship, offered to us along with Fashoda, merely shows that 
the pyschological malady underlying and producing these symptoms, 
being unsuspected by the patient, is not likely to be cured in the near 
future, if at all. f 

Journals of every political party in France admitted and defended 
this huge conspiracy, blaming only its failure, 


_“ The Fashoda incident,” says the moderate Soleil, “could and should 
have resulted, firstly, in giving an outlet on the Nile to our possessions of 
Upper Ubanghi ; secondly, in putting Abyssinia in contact with our sphere 
in the west, as it is already in the east through Obock and Djibouti; thirdly, 
in cutting the route of the English and putting an end to their dream of a 
Britannic Empire stretching from Alexandria to the Cape; and fourthly, in 
reopening the discussion on the Egyptian question. It was a fine scheme.” t 


And is it contended that this fine scheme was to culminate in some 
grandiose work of civilisation surpassing that of “les Anglais”? Not. 
in the least. The French cannot colonise, and they know it. Their 
population is, to put it moderately, stagnant. In fifty years’ time the 

_laws of nature will have reduced them to the rank of a second-rate 
Power, unless they meanwhile adopt and act upon the device, “ Liberté, 
egalité, maternité.” Meanwhile they have not a surplus population. to- 


* The italics are M. Marchand’s 
: + The italics are mine. Gf. Gil Blas, October 27,1898. + Soleil, Nov. 7, 1898. ` 
a 
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be employed in colonising. Their colonies are not even self-supporting. ` 
Leaving out Algeria, they cost the Republic 100,000,000 francs a year. 

„And concerning Algeria one of the few Frenchmen who regard 
these questions in- the light of plain facts, G. Garreau, writing in the 
Siecle a few days ago, makes the painful confession : 


“During wellnigh seventy years we -have failed to make Algeria pay. 
Have we even striven to make it? During twenty years we have been 
pursuing Ahmadon or Samory. What have we done with the Soudan ? 
‘We have contributed to depopulate it; we have made waste, directly or in- 
directly, immense territories, on which a rich population formerly lived; we 
have extended the desert instead of reclaiming it. Our soldiers have 
laboured so well that they successfully thwarted all useful beginnings, and 
blocked the road to the pioneers of our commerce,”* 


Another of the few French politicians who are acquainted with the 
facts and shape their opinions in accordance with them says : 


“ Have we a moral interest in hindering the reconstitution of the Egyp- 
tian Soudan? Have we any interest to hinder Egypt from extending her 
domain to the English East African possessions? Have we a material 
interest? What could we do in these territories ? 

“ Fashoda is separated from St. Louis by 50° of longitude. Now, compare 
the map of Africa with the map of Europe, and it will be seen that Fashoda 
is the same distance from Libreville, the capital of French Congo, that St. 
Petersburg is from Paris, and there aré neither railways, rivers, nor stations 
to connect these two points. . . . Is our colonial sphere in Western Africa 
too narrow, too limited? The Annuaire des Bureaux des Longitudes esti- 
mates its surface at 7,331,000 square kilometres . . . whereas that of 
France is only 552,000. The first thing for us to do would be to 
utilise it.” t 

Ts it not clear, therefore, that France has been pursuing a dog-in- ' 
the-manger policy? and in order to carry it out has beer inciting 
Turkey, Russia, Abyssinia, and the barbarous hordes of the Mahdi to 
combine against her friends, the English, and bring about a costly 
and sanguinary war in a time of profound peace, while Russia took to 
preaching.on the benefits of disarmament? Everything ccnceivable 
was done, nothing was left undone, to ensure success to this diabolical 
plan. M. Bonchamps, who was one of the many actors in this drama, 
received orders in 1897 to take change of an expedition which was 
to occupy the right Bank of the Nile, and to rejoin M. Marchand at ` 
Fashoda; M. Bonchamps was not successful. Menelik, he affirms, 
regarded him with suspicion and kept him in Abyssinia, where he 
lost six months. But ` ; 

“Tf,” says this pioneer of civilisation, “the plan of occupying the right 
bank of the Nile by Abyssinia had proved successful, in December 1897 or 
January 1898, six months before Marchand’s arrival at Fashoda, the face 


of things would have considerably changed. The Anglo-Egypt-an troops 
would have found on the Nile above Khartoum, not only the French flag, 
* Siècle, No. 9, 1898. 
+ Jbid., Oct. 24, 1898, “La France et l'Angleterre.” Yves Guyot. 
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but the Abyssinian as well, waving opposite it. Itis possible that this event 
may be realised yet.” * . 


4 


These are the words of an agent of the French Government, and 
those of almost all French newspapers might be quoted to the effect 
that the Governnient of the Republic ought to contribute to realise 
them and induce Menelik to do now what he should have done several 
months ago, Success is no longer a probability, but revenge is at all 
times both welcome and desirable. - > 

M. de Lanessan, late Governor-General of Indo-China, writing on 
this huge international conspiracy, says that M. Hanotaux and the 
French Government when sending M. Marchand, 


“had a very clearly determined, end in view which was not hidden.among 
their entourage—on the contrary, which was freely spoken of : it was to cut 
the route of the English towards the Great Lakes, where the White Nile takes 
its rise. Great Britain, having considered the gigantic scheme of connecting 
the Nile Valley with Cape Colony by means of an unbroken series of pos- 
sessions over which her flag should wave, we were to thwart this’project by 
establishing ourselves right across her track. 

“Certainly the undertaking was not without a certain value. Had it 
been successfully carried out, it would have greatly increased the prestige of 
the Ministers who planned it.” f : i : 


This, then, is the secret of Russia’s. assiduity in cultivating the 
friendship of Menelik, in sending him priests, presents, and an envoy, 
and also of the sudden apparition of the famous “ Equatorial Province’ 
of Abyssinia,” of which “ Count ” Leontieff was appointed Governor- 
General. And parts of this nefarious scheme it is still hoped to bring 
to a successful issue. What else is the meaning of France’s demand 
for a “commercial outlet” to the Nile, seeing that the Nile can always 
be used for French commerce, that they have no commerce to send 
there, that if they had, it would cost £500 a ton to transport thither, 
and that commerce under these conditions is a pointless joke. If the 
French could keep the Bahr-el-Ghazal, or a portion of it, they would 
use it to realise their hope that Menelik and his Abyssinian hordes 
should lay claim to æ strip of land on the eastern bank of the 
Nile, and wage war with England for the sake of it. And these 
are contingencies which must now be wiped out of the list of 
probabilities for ever. 

It may be asked why the scheme deliberately concocted by statesmen, 
and approved by several,powerful governments, should have proved 
such a dismal failure. The reasons are many, clear, and satisfactory. 
Two years ago, when the plan was drawn up and approved, the 
political conditions of Europe and the world were very different from 
what they are to-day, Germany and England were not the best of 


* La Liberté, Oct 30,1898. ` i 
t “Germanophiles et Anglophobes.” J. L. de Lanessan. Rappel, Nov. 8, 1893. 
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- friends; Russia was a fervid and disengaged ally—her hands were 
free. „She certainly had her own designs on China, but fancied that 
she would choose her time to realise them. The French, therefore, 
with Russia’s connivance, making the Congo their base, were to push 
forward to the Nile from the west, while Abyssinia was to serve 
as the starting-point of the Russo-Franco-Abyssinian expedition from 
the east. i ` 

The hypothesis of war among the .European States was ex- 
cluded. Eagland’s diplomatic history for fifteen years had been an 
unbroken series of concessions. She sometimes went to tha expense 
of preparing for war, as during the Penjdeh dispute, which cost her 
ten millions; bat the war trumpets finally sounded aretreat. It was 
argued that if this was the result of a conflict with Russia alone, it 
would undoubtedly be the end of a dispute in which Russia, France, 
` Turkey, and Abyssinia were pitted against England. On the ruins 
of the projected Anglo-African Empire M. Hanotanx might build his 
reputation as a modern Richelieu, or, rather, a French Bismarck. 
Russia’s share in the matter, over and above the consciousness of a 
good and noble action, a service rendered to an ally on the cheap, 
would have been the seizure of Raheita Bay.* 

Germany’s unforeseen action in Kiao Chao put a spoke in these 
wheels within wheels, for Russia was forced to- play her trumps, and 
give all her attention to the’ Far Hast. British diplomacy, which by 
judicial territorial concessions detached Menelik from the conspiracy— 
at least for a time—completed the work of destruction, and the victory 
of Omdurman dispelléd the last hopes of MM. Hanotaux and Mura- 
vieff into thin transparent air. 

When M. Marchand was discovered at Fashoda, and the plot 
became known, the French Government explained that they were. 
emissaries of civilisation, men who had really contributed to the very 
work in which the Sirdar was engaged, and the Russian Foreign Office 
talked about recalling M. Vlasscff from Abyssinia and inaugurating 
a golden era of peace and disarmament. 

Is it any wonder that the British Government should have got 
ready the navy or insisted on M. Marchand’s recall from Fashoda ? Is 
it any wonder that preparations are still being made in both countries, 
and not in those two only, for the day is not very far distant when 
France will be asked to evacuate the Bahr-el-Ghazal, the effective 
“ occupation ” of which makes even M. Marchand burst into laughter- 
at Fashoda ? : 


* Iam in a position to affirm, without fear of contradiction, that the French- 
Government negotiated with Menelik on the subject of a combined acticn for the 
purpose of annexing the Bahr-el-Ghazal to France’s possessions, acquiring territory in 
the Nile Valley for Abyssinia, and obtaining Raheita Bay for France. Further, 
Menelik did not refuse to join the conspiracy ; and there are proofs, written proofs, 
in existence in Paris and in St. Petersburg, that he promised to assist Prince Henri 
d'Orléans for that special purpose. ù 
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The evacuation of Fashoda evidently leaves the essence of the matter 
untouched. The Bahr-el-Ghazal valley and all the territory needed 
for our new African empire should be “expropriated” with as little 
delay as may prove convenient. The moment is propitious. France 
is as weak as she ever was since the Treaty of Frankfort—morally and 
materially. She has never deserved less consideration at our hands 
than now. Russia has her hands so full and her coffers so empty that 
she will not risk a war for anything less urgent than self-defence. 
Confronted with Japanese influence in Corea, with German colonisation’ 
in Asia Minor, with heavy bills to pay-for railways in Siberia and 
Manchuria and for an increasing navy in Europe, she is so sorely in 
need of breathing space that she has had recourse to the mirage of © 
universal peace in hopes of obtaining it. Germany is on neighbourly 
-~ terms with England. — Italy is our prospective ally. Japan’s interests 
run parallel to our own; and, better than all else, the United States — 
and England are linked together by bonds which no intrigues can 
sever. The abject fear into which certain European nations arè 
thrown by the mere perspective of an alliance, express or tacit, 
between the United States and Great Britain-may be inferred from 
the undiplomatic and emphatic way in which the Russian Minister in 
Washington, Count Cassini, denied the existence of the slightest 
velleity on the part of European States to interfere in the transfer of - 
the Philippine Islands to the American Republic, at the very time 
when the chancelleries of Europe were exerting themselves to tho | 
utmost to uphold Spain’s authority there, and were cursing the 
“ selfishness” of England, whose staeude rendered their efforts 
ineffective. 

If, in spite of these seemingly peremptory reasons which point to | 
the ‘promulgation of a British protectorate in Egypt as a necessity of 
the moment, the Government has decided to wait, it would be unwise 
and unpatriotic to inquire too closely into motives of which the nature 
must be a mere matter of conjecture, and the force ‘ought for the time 
being to be accepted with implicit faith. After Mr. Chamberlain’s 
moderate words in Manchester, and Lord Salisbury’s energetic acts in ~ 
London, no party in ‘the State, which has a due regard for England’s 
imperial interests, can reasonably withhold its confidence from the 
Government. It is a matter of common knowledge that if. the 
protectorate were declared to-morrow, it would be. recognised by all 
the European Powers except Russia, France, and Turkey. Its mere 
promulgation, therefore, would leave things pretty much as they are, 
and what we desire is a change for the better, What can and should 
be done, however, is to explode once for all the legend of future ` 
evacuation and the symbols that uphold it. And the way to effect 
this succcessfully is not. merely to protest against it in unofficial 
speeches, but also to .abolish mixed tribunals, to substitute: the 
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English language for French, and to refuse, in all diplomatic dealings 
with France, to pay any price whatever for the recognition of the 
protectorate—which has already been paid for in advance over and 
over again. 

Among the practical conclusions to be drawn from tke Fashoda 
incident, the following seem worthy of special consideration. During 
a period of profound peace, and while professing fervid friendship for 
England, the French Republic treacherously organised an international 
conspiracy against this country, which, if not foiled by statesmanlike 
foresight and fortunate accident, would have driven us from Egypt, 
put an end to all hopes of an Anglo-African empire, and plunged us 
to a costly and sanguinary war with Abyssinia, And while engaged 
in this work of unexampled perfidy, the French Republic was haggling 
over, enhancing, and receiving the price of her friendship which she 
had sold often before to this country, but never once delivered. 

The treacherous scheme obtained the approval of the St. Petersburg 
Foreign Office, and, so long as Russia’s hand was not forced in the 
Par Hast, its active co-operation. “ Count” Leontieff, if his Equatorial 
Province embodied itself in tangible shape and form, would have been 
officially recognised as was Major Marchand. The idea of sending 
M. Vlassoff as a diplomatic agent to the Abyssinians, who understand 
as much of diplomacy as of the music cf the spheres, was one of those 
“ diplomatic tricks ” in which the late Tsar would never have demeaned 
himself by indulging. We have not as yet heard the last of that 
nefarious conspiracy. Iam informed on authority which is virtually 
infallible, that superhuman efforts have of late been brought to bear 
upon Menelik to induce him to make good his claims to a portion of 
the Nile Valley, and to assert rights of which, before the advent of 
M. Vlassoff, he never dreamt. If these endeavours culminate in the 
wished-for result, the British nation will possess a tangible standard 
by which to measure France’s friendship and Russia’s love of peace. 

While it would he unfair to make the “‘ sovereign” French people- 
or the autocratic Russian monarch responsible for one of the most 
elaborate, far-reaching, and nefarious intrigues recorded in history, it 
should not be forgotten that their authorised representatives consider 
the political annihilation of our Empire to be so sacred an end as to 
justify the employment of the most unqualifiable methods. In 
Russia, Count Muravieff has over and over again avowed his distrust 
and dislike of Great Britain, and has harmonised his acts with his 
sentiments. In France, the “people” as a force in foreign politics 
do not exist; nay, the few politicians who, like Clémenceau, Yves 
Guyot, and de Lanessan, are really capable of welding justice with 
patriotism and uniting intelligence with veracity, are hounded down 
by the all-powerful yellow journals and deprived of political influence. 
MM, Clémenceau and Yves Guyot have not even a place in the 
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. Chamber, where over sixty journalists control the destinies of France.* 

It is the boulevard newspapers which Englishmen affect to despise 
that our Foreign Office has really to take into consideration. It is | 
they who colour events, distort facts, and invent the “infamous 
treasons” of the British which arouse and perpetuate ill feeling. The 
well-meaning people,- whose eyes are but as sensitive films to photo- 
. graph these wicked fancies, accept them as Gospel truth. We 
cannot, therefore, hope to state our case to the French nation, and 
even if we could it would be lost labour. People are always convinced 
by reasons of their own finding rather than by those which suggest 
themselves to others; and in matters political motives are generally 
substituted for reasons, and interests are transformed into ideals: 

The nature of the Franco-Russian alliance, which is not identical ` 
with its origin, is generally misunderstood in Hngland and sometimes 
in France. The Republic sought and secured it in order to guarantee 
its existence against future attacks by Germany, and in the vague 
hope of recovering the lost provinces. Anyhow, Germany was the 
future enemy whom France had in view when seeking Russia’s friend- 
ship; and it was to meet Germany in the field that all her military 
preparations were directed. But the enemy whom. Russia had in 
mind was not Germany but England, and it was to prepare in a 
leisurely way to aéfack her that all the efforts of the Tsar’s 
Government were and are directed. These preparations need a long 
time and vast sums of money, and until they are completed Russia 
cannot risk a war, and must confine herself to diplomatic intrigues. 
‘The Fashoda incident has opened France’s eyes to the necessity of 
either conforming her policy to that of her Northern ally or else of 
renouncing all the advantages it promised. And the French seem to 
have made their choice, The sacred war against England now preached 
by journals of almost all parties and the inflammatory articles headed 
“ I’ Ennemie Eternelle,” “Delenda est Carthago,” &c., which occupy 
the most prominent places in the most widely circulating journals, as 
-well as the projected new naval programme, leave no doubt that the 
“France” ofthe Republic has made up her mind that Codlin is the 
foe, not Short. : 

It would be dificult were it otherwise, considering that French 
newspapers of every colour, with three unimportant exceptions, daily 
publish accounts of British doings which, if true, would merit treat- 
ment more drastic than that which was meted out to Dahomey. The 
semi-official Temps (November 18) affirms that it is England who is 
pursuing the policy of pin-pricks towards France, and accuses our 
Government of having aided and abetted Samory to make war on the 


* There are thirty-two professional and about the same number of ‘‘ occasional * 
journalists in the Chamber. - 
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Republic. The Petit Journal (November 1), says of the “ treacherous 
English ” : ; : 

“They paralysed the Sultan by means of the Armenian troubles which 
they got up, and by means of the war with Greece, which was likewise their 
handiwork. In France, where we were on the lookout for English tricks, 
they actually originated the whole Dreyfus affair as well as many of its side 
issues. . . . In Abyssinia they first cajoled Menelik, and were now egging 
on Ras Mangascia to march against him, In Uganda these English hypo- 
crites have gone the length of provoking massacres of their own missionaries 
in order to acquire thereby the right of annihilating the whole aboriginal 
race, and making themselves masters of Matabeleland. And these are but 
2 few of the horrors perpetrated by these civilising shopkeepers.’ 


The Petit Journal, it should be said, is the most widely circulating - 
journal in all France. Itis read by millions’ The Jour (November 17), 
commenting on the statement made by a London daily paper -that the 
route to be taken by MM. Marchand and Baratier wid Abyssinia is 
dangerous, explains that Englishmen intend to have the two explorers 
assassinatéd ! The Patrie (November 19), endeavouring to prove that 
British foreign policy is but systematised assassination, says : 


“The Tsar Paul I, discussed with Napoleon a plan for invading India. 
He died by the hand of an assassin, Radama, King of Madagascar, asked 
for the protectorate of France. He’was assassinated. M. Lambert, consul 
of France at Aden, wished to create a French settlement on the coast of 
Arabia, on the route to India. He was assassinated; and when his 
assassins, wretched natives, were searched, their pockets were found to be 
full of English guineas /” ~ 


How can we expect friendship. or a neighbourly feeling from the 
writers and readers of such nonsense? ‘Yet they are the rulers of 
the Republic. 7 : 

. Lastly, the notion that the France of to-day is a whit less practical 
or more chivalrous than any other “State, and will fight “for the 
honour of her flag” with less provocations than, say, the United States, 
ought to be dismissed as misleading and mischievous, Ths Fashoda 
negotiations have shown that bluff can be distinguished from chivalry 
by testing’ it with powder and balls. “On October 4 ‘the present 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs eloquently said to Sir Edmund 
Monson : “ To ask us to evacuate it (Fashoda) previous to all discussion, 
would be, at bottom, to present an ultimatum. Well, who ever, 
knowing Ja France, could-doubt what her reply would be?”* In 
vulgar terms: “ If you insist on our clearing out of Fashoda, this is, 
our answer : we will fight you first.” Well, Lord Salisbury did insist 
on their departing from Fashoda, sans phrase, and what was France's 
reply p—* The French Government, having come to the conclusion that 


* Qf. French Yellow Book page 16. The above is M. Delcassé’s own account of his 
conversation with our Ambassador, so that it is clearly authentic, A 
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the occupation of Fashoda was devoid of value to the Republic, had 
resolved to abandon it.” a 

Our foreign policy, to be successful,-should be therefore consequent 
and energetic. It must include trade winds as well as sudden blasts 
and monsoons. If France objects and prefers fighting to justice, we 
have no doubt whatever that her marines will do battle like lions and 
die like heroes, but neither have we any that Providence will prove 
very merciful to British bluejackets and very economical of British 
warships. i 


r 


Since the above was written Prince Henri d’Orléans has published an open 
letter to the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, certain passages of which 
fully bear out my statement that a vast international conspiracy was being 
hatched for nearly four years against the British Empire in Africa. Accor- 
ding to this epistle, Colonel Monteil, who was placed at the head of an 
expedition from the Congo to the White Nile, requested the French Govern- 
ment in 1894 to entrust Prince Henri with a parallel mission, which was to 
pass through Abyssinia. ‘The occupation of Fashoda by- French. troops 
coming from the East and West Coasts of Africa would have been our goal.” 
The Government of the Republic listened with approval to the development 
of the scheme; for Prince Henri assigns as one of the causes of the 
“ momentary abandonment” of the project the death of President Carnot. 

- In‘1896 the Prince renewed his request. Was he told that Great Britain 
was at peace with France, and that the Government of a nation that respects 
itself could not aid or abet underhand plotting the result of which must be < 
bloodshed? No. Prince Henri says “was encouraged.” True, he adds that 
it was only in words.’ But that is exactly Marchand’s case. “ Succeed, and 
we will recognise you. Fail, and we shall disavow you.” . 

Prince Henri, with the express encouragement of his Government, then 
drew Menelik of Abyssinia into the conspiracy. And Menelik, who had had. 
other and more serious proofs of France's desires, entered into the spirit of 
the plot. This is the Prince’s testimony : “ If we did not get to the White 
Nile long ago with launches, and if we are not in communication with 
Djibouti by means of a service of couriers and of foragers going and coming 

* in three’months, the fault is not the Emperor Menelik’s.” 

Tt was also Menelik whom Prince Henri consulted when he conceived the 
idea of separating from “ Count ” Leontieff, once more requesting the French 
Government to enable him “ to connect Marchand’s mission with Abyssinia.” 
Then the French Government crossed the Rubicon. “This time I was 
listened to and assisted. I tender you my thanks, therefore, M. le Ministre.” 
But alas! the capture of Omdurman and Marchand’s “meeting with the 
Sirdar Kitchener” had changed the spirit of the dream, and rendered the. 

_ Prince’s efforts superfluous. -“ As for me, M. le Ministre, you will approve 
my resolve to give up a journey which I had undertaken with a patriotic 
„aim and which is henceforth useless” (Soleil, November 20, 1898). Where- 
upon Prince Henri returns to hospitable British soil. Whata pity we hac 
not yet disarmed and acknowledged the rights of a Continental Areopagus 
to dictate to us our foreign policy, as Count Muravieff would wish in the 
interests of peace! i 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S CHARGE: 
THE DOCTRINE OF. THE LORD'S SUPPER. 


T is surely an anomalous circumstance that while theologians in, 

high places are engaged in discussing whether Jesus ever 
' observed a Supper at all, or, if He did, spoke the words associated 
with it in the Synoptics and by St. Paul, or which are supposed to . 
throw light on it in St. John, or intended this simple parting meal to 
have the institutional or Sacramental character subsequently attri- 
` buted to it—in other words, are busily engaged in undermining the 
foundations on which the very idea of a Sacrament rests—the 
Churches, as if nothing of all this was happening, should be fiercely 
torn with strifes on the ceremonial of celebration, the nature of the 
Real Preseuce, whether, and in what sense, the Eucharist is a Sacrifice, 
and whether Consubstantiation is or is not a permissible doctrine in 
the Anglican Church, One would have thought that, in viaw of the 
determined assault being made in influential quarters on the ground- - 
` works,.a first duty would have been to re-examine with care the 
soundness of the historical basis on which so immense a super- 
structure of Sacramental doctrine has beenreared. We may ourselves 
have no doubt of the result of impartial inquiry in establish- 
.ing the fact of a divine institution of the Sacraments, but this is 
not quite a thing to’be taken for granted. Cardinal Vaughan and 
his bishops, with their frank avowal, in their recent “ Vindication ” 
of the Papal Bull, that their knowledge of what our Lord instituted: 
and prescribed in regard to the Sacraments is derived, not from Holy 
Scripture, but from the unfailing tradition of the Catholic Church;* 
may feel that for them, as our Government has been saying -about 
the Feshoda trouble, no Sacramental question exists. But the 
Church of England, in consistency with its Sixth Article, and still 

* “Vindication,” pp. 81, 42. 
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more the Nonconformist Churches, cannot dispose of the subject in 
this unhistorical fashion. The radical criticism may at least serve to 
remind us that the Sacramental question is not settled when we have 
reached the interpretation of the Anglican formularies, or collated 
the opinions of the Fathers, There is a more primitive antiquity 
than even the Fathers of the second and succeeding centuries—an 
antiquity of which the authentic documents remain to us in the New 
Testament—and it is to this our ultimate appeal must be made. It 
will be a beneficial effect: of the present discussions if, through the in- 
terest awakened by them, men’s minds are driven back on an earnest 
re-investigation of the truly primitive meaning and use of the Sacra- 
ments, with the result, if of the sweeping away of much wood and 
hay and stubble that have been built on Christ’s foundations, at the 
same time of a deeper appreciation of the place and importance of 
the Sacraments in the life of the Church than seems common among, 
our purely historical scholars. 

Meanwhile, in light of the very serious crisis that has arisen in the 
Church of England, it may not be amiss to bestow some attention on 
the Archbishop of Canterbury’s recent Charge—the most important 
pronouncement on the subject as yet from the episcopal bench— 
with the view of ascertaining how far it is fitted, or likely, to accom- 
plish its design in sensibly abating—we shall not say rooting out—the 
unlawful practices of which complaint is made. That this is honestly 
its design is not to be doubted, But, apart from the hesitation that 
may be felt as to whether power exists in the Episcopate, or Privy 

` Council, or even in Parliament, to enforce the views and injunctions 
of the Charge on a recalcitrant section of the clergy, the question is - 
a fair one whether there are not weaknesses in the Charge itself which 
make it an instrument certain to break or bend in the hands of ány 
one attempting to apply it for purposes of coercion. As the Charge 
probably represents the high-water mark of what may be expected 
in the way of protest, admonition, and reform, the question is ‘an 
important one. 


There are certain preliminary and historical matters which it is 
desirable to dispose of first. It is not proposed in this paper to enter 
into any elaborate discussion as to the true meaning and interpreta- 
tion of the Anglican Articles and formularies on the doctrine of the 
Supper. Inthe main it will be difficult for any one who knows the 
history of the Articles, who reads them in their obvious sense, and in 
the light of the well-known views of their framers—Cranmer and 
others—and who accepts the interpretation put on’ them~ by the 
majority of divines of all schools up to the time of the Tractarian 
revival in the present century, to question the correctness of the 
Archbishop’s statement—reservation being made meanwhile of his 
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remarkable dictum on the admissibility of a Consubstantiationist 
interpretation—that their doctrine is substantially the very moderate 
one set forth by Hooker. It might even bé pleaded that the doctrine 
of the Articles and Communion Office is more moderate than Hooker’s.* 
It is significant that the Prayer-book throughout prefers the simple 
expressions—‘‘ The Lord’s Supper,” or “ Supper of the Lord,” to the 
designation “ The Holy Eucharist,” which the Archbishop in expound- 
ing its doctrine employs, We have not in its pages an “ Altar,” but 
only “the Lord’s Table,"—“ The Table.” The term “ Sacrifice ”— 
dear to High Anglican hearts—does not once occur, save in the single 
expression “sacrifice of praise.” As to the rigour with which every 
reference to the Mass was purged out, there is no reply possible to 
the statements of Roman Catholics when pressing this point home 
on their Anglican opponents.t We grant, then, that the doctrine of 
the Articles and Office, still with the above reservation, is as the 
Archbishop represents it. The only strange thing is that the 
Archbishop should imagine that the Anglican. communion, with 
the Greek and other Churches of the East, the Romans, and the 
Lutherans, has a monopoly of this doctrine, or of what he regards as 
the vital part of it, “the reality of the gift bestowed in the Holy 
Communion.” f} It is a remarkable combination which is here made 
by an expounder of the doctrine of the Anglican Church—as remark- 
able in what if leaves out as in what it takes in—and in the interests 
of historical truth it is right that a few words should be said upon it. 
The Churches put aside in-the Archbishop’s enumeration at least 
embrace the Churches of the Reformed or Calvinistic persuasion. 
These, accordingly, are credited with the view which is opposed to that 
of the communication of a special supernatural gift in the Sacrament, 
viz: “ That no special gift is bastowed in the Sacrament, but that 
the value of it, mainly if not entirely, resides in the effect produced 
on the soul of the receiver by the commemoration of that wonderful 
acb of love, our Lord’s Sacrifice of Himself on the Cross.”§ This, 
the purely commemorative, or so-called “ Zwinglian,” view, the 
Archbishop evidently attributes to the Reformed Churches generally. 
The fact that he does so will be thought by many only to show how 
narrow is his outlook beyond the limits of his own communion, and 
how imperfectly he appreciates the historical relations even of the 
latter. We need not at this point discuss the question, which will 
* Dr. Hodge, the Princeton theologian, contends that the English Articles conform 
more nearly to the Zwinglian than to the Calvinistic ideas and phraseology in regard 
to the Lord’s Supper.— Syst. Theol.” iii. p. 636. 
t See the “ Vindication ” above referred to, and a striking article in the Tablet for 
m “Charge,” p- 8. ' 
§ Ibid. p. 6. It is a remarkable comparison when the Archbishop adds, “But there 
is no special gift, no supernatural interposition, any more than in prayer.” Is there 


then no special spiritual blessing or supernatural interposition in prayer? One wonders 
anew what Dr. Temple means by “ gift,” 
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come up later, how far his language is a fair and complete statement’ 
even of the position of Zwingli and Oecolampadius—the Reformers 
with whom the merely commemorative view is generally associated. 
There is no doubt that in his intense recoil from everything savouring 
of a literal and corporeal presence of Christ in the Eucharistic 
elements, and a literal “ manducation” connected therewith, Zwingli 
was led to formulate his doctrine of a believing’ contemplation (fidet 
contemplatio) of Christ in the Supper in a somewhat too bald and in- 
tellectual fashion—not, however, as denying the true spiritual presence 
of-Christ with His people, or their real communion with Him, and 
nourishment by His Spirit, in thé breaking of bread.* But it is only 
fair to recognise that whatever one-sidedness is chargeable against 
him in this respect was largely corrected in his later utterances,t 
and in those of his immediate followers,t and disappears almost 
entirely in the matured Swiss Confessions; § while the doctrine of 
. Calvin, with its insistence on a real supernatural impartation of the 
life-giving energy of Christ’s flesh and blood to the believing com- 
municant, is, in fact, a remarkably “high” one || (too “high” for 
the taste of many of his followers),{] and hardly to be distinguished 
from Hooker’s, held by the Archbishop to be the doctrine of the 
Articles. Hooker, indeed, might himself have taught the Arch- 
bishop better, had his Grace deigned to consult him, for he expressly 
vindicates the “ Sacramentaries,” as he terms them, from the low views 
imputed to them, and pays a glowing tribute to Calvin, which 
Anglican divines might greatly profit by studying.** The truth 
is that, instead of the Anglican Church being grouped, as it is by the 
Archbishop, with the Greek, Roman, and Lutheran communions, or 
the ground -of affinity in the doctrines of the Eucharist, and the 
Reformed Churches being set on a lower plane as teaching an opposed 
view, the relations ought precisely to be reversed. The doctrine of the 


* “We believe,” he says in his confession sent to Francis I. shortly before his death, 
€‘ that Christ is truly present. in the Lord’s Supper: yea, we believe that there is no 
Communion without the presence of Christ,” and he cites Matt. xviii. 20 in proof, 

+ We may refer to the 15th of the Marburg Articles; see also Dorner’s “ Hist. of* 
Prot, Theol.” i. p. 33 (E.T.). Dorner points out that Zwingli’s earliest and latest 
utterances are the richest. si 

t The Zwinglian and Calvinistic theologians came to a perfect agreement in the 
Consensus Tigurinus (1549), in defence of which Calvin says: “Nor, indeed, if these 
most excellent and illustrious servants of Christ, Zwingli and Oecolampadius, survived 
to this day, would they change the slightest word in that statement.’’—Niemeyer, p. 201. 

§ See the strong expressions in the Tetrapolitana, the First Basle Confession, and the 
First and Second Helvetic Confessions. Cf. the Scotch Confession of 1560: “We 
confess that believers in the right use of the Lord’s Supper eat the body and drink the 
blood of Jesus Christ, and we firmly believe that He dwells in them and they in Him, 
nay, that they thus become flesh of His flesh and bone of His bone.” 

|| See below p. 795. “In the Sacred Supper,” he says, “we acknowledge it a 
miracle transcending both nature and our understanding, that Christ’s life is made 
common to us with Himself, and His flesh is given to us as aliment.”—Appendix to 
his “ De Part. Carnis et Sanguinis Christi.” Cf “ Institutes,” iv. 17, 10. 

Tbus e.g. Dr. Cunningham in his “ Reformers and Theology of the Reformation,” 

2 


p. 240. 
** «Eccl, Polity,” bk. v. 67. The tribute to Calvin is in the Preface to the work. 
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Anglican Articles has not only no affinity with, but stands in direct 
and formal opposition to, that of the Greek and Roman Churches— 
the doctrines of these being now for practical purposes indistinguish- 
able—while, if anything can be affirmed with certainty regarding the 
Anglican Articles on the Supper, it is that they stand in the closest 
relation to the Reformed or Calvinistic view, and were shaped under 
its direct influence.* 

The Archbishop is, therefore, totally astray in supposing, as 
apparently he does, that the Reformed Churches would be lass disposed 
than his own to recognise a special supernatural gift in the Supper. 
There is no statement in the Anglican Articles on this subject they could 
not accept, and no declaration of Hooker’s they could not parallel with 
others from their own theologians. They would affirm as strenuously 
as Dr. Temple that “the bread and the wine are no doubt figures, 
but they are figures which imply realities ” t—that the gift conveyed is 
“something far beyond the natural working of our own minds ”— 
“that it belongs to the same order as the things expressed by the 
familiar but mysterious phrases, ‘The Communion of Saints,’ ‘ The 
Indwelling of Christ,’ ‘The Church,’ the ‘ Lord’s Body,’ and the like,” 
—and that the efficacy of the Sacrament is recognised in its “ uniting 
us to Christ in a special manner and degree, giving new power, new 
cleansing, new life,’ and even new insight into spiritual things, 
leavening the whole being with a heavenly infection.” {| The Arch- 
bishop has plainly not read much Scottish theology or heard many 
Scottish Sacramental addresses, or the hallucination under which he 
labours on this point would long ago have been dispelled. 

Assuming, however, that the historical sense of the Articles has 
been satisfactorily ascertained, have we reached a perfectly clear and 
unambiguous position? Unfortunately, this cannot be affirmed. The 
famous Gorham case in 1849-50, and the Bennett judgment referred 
to in the Archbishop’s Charge, are reminders that the historical inter- 
pretation, after all, carries us ouly a little way. There has to be 
frankly faced the fact, accounted for by the circumstances of their- 
origin, that the Articles and formularies are not themselves perfectly 
harmonious ; that they exhibit the inevitable defects of the compromise 
from which ‘they sprang in blending together ideas and expressions 
derived from the previous Catholicism with doctrines only partially 
reconcilable with these ; that they retain expressions which at least, 
as Dr. Newman would say, are “ patient” of another interpretation, 
and, indeed, in their original use, bore it. The effect is to give a 


+ Cranmer’s views are well known, and he stood in the most intimate relations with 
the leading Swiss theologians. Cf. Schaff, ‘‘Creeds of Christendom,” i. pp. 602 ff, 


648 ff. 

t The Scotch Confession of 1560, prepared by Knox, declares emphatically, “We 
utterly condemn the vanity of those who affirm the Sacraments to be nothirg else but 
naked and bare signs.” + “Charge,” pp. 6, 7. 
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certain footing within the formularies to opinions which were far fronr 
the minds of those who drew them up at'the Reformation. The 
"Gorham case was a signal instance of this in regard to the doctrine 
of Baptismal Regeneration.‘ Less ambiguity, perhaps, attaches to the 
language employed on the Supper, but there are still phrases, as the 
‘Archbishop points out, which may colourably be used in another sense 
than the Protestant one. This may not justify Dr. Temple in saying 
that the language of the Articles and Prayer-book “ permits,” or was 
not intended to exclude, such a doctrine as “ Consubstantiation ”— 
the plain reading of the documents is against him ; but it is here, 
_ nevertheless, where the attempt to exclude the subtler forms of‘ the 
Consubstantiation theory by force of law would probably fail, as in 
fact it has already failed. - For we shall see below that it was quite ` 
a mistake to confine “Consubstantiation” to the crass theory of a 
“ corporeal” presence which the Bennett judgment declared inadmis- 
sible, Both it and the Transubstantiation doctrine are capable of 
assumizig much subtler forms, and the Bennett judgment may quite 
fairly be pleaded, as it is by the Archbishop, in proof that a man may 
hold all the essentials of the Consubstantiation doctrine, and yet the 
law be unable, or unwilling, to deprive him of his position. And this 
is precisely the gravity of the existing situation in thé Anglican 
Church, or one element of it. 
For, after all, it cannot be too strongly emphasised, that what the 
people in these realms—or the great majority of them—are concerned 
- about is not primarily the interpretation of the Anglican formularies. 
That is important in its place, but their eye is on something beyond 
—on the manifest Rome-ward drift of an influential and increasing 
section of the clergy of a Church for which, as established by 
law, and claiming the proud name and possessions of the Church 
of England,, they cannot free themselves from a measure of responsi- 
bility. And what they are asking-themselves is— Whether this drift 
is to be allowed to go on unchecked, with the result of the practical 
‘undoing of the work of the Reformation ; or whether it can be put a 
stop to, and the Church be brought back, in ritual and doctrine, to 
its genuinely Protestant character. If it could be shown that the 
legal interpretation of Articles and Offices admits of the doctrines and 
practices which create the present scandal, or that episcopal or civil 
intervention is ineffectual to check them—es in the case of so 
deep-seated and long-tolerated an evil we are free to say we think it 
is—this would not calm their minds, or be held to be a reason for 
settling down quietly in acquiescence in a situation felt to be intoler- 
able. It would only create a new call, and lay on them heavier 
responsibilities, to seek a more drastic remedy. The sole point of 
view, therefore, from which thé majority of them will be disposed to 
regard the Aichbishop’s Charge—to come back to that—is whether it 
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is a suitable-instrument, by instruction, admonition, moral suasion, or . 
exercise of episcopal authority, for bringing about the reform that is 
desired. _ Does it go to the root of the matter, and grapple with the 
really vital issues in the conflict now in progress in Church and 
nation? Or must it be said of it that in respect of the main con- 
tention—the chiefest issue of all—it is widely aside from the mark, 
along ignoratio elenchi? This is the question we are to seek in the 
‘following paragraphs to answer. 


If an intelligent observer were asked—-What is the crux of the 
existing situation in England, the true dividing-line between parties, 
the vital issue’ in the conflict now being waged with such fierceness:? 
he would probably have little difficulty in replying—It is the doctrine 
of the Mass—the idea- of the Eucharist as a propitiatory Sacrifice 
offered for the living and the dead; and, as the other side of the 
same conception, the idea of the officiating minister as a “ Sacrificing 
Priest.” This, it will not be disputed, is the essence of the matter 
on the Roman Catholic. view*; it was the supreme matter with the 
Tractarians ; it is the darling claim of the party of Lord Halifax 
now. Nothisg will satisfy this party but the destinction of a 
“ sacrificing priesthood.” It is in their eyes the chief characteristic 
and glory of their office. And it is here also that the battle’ was 
fought hottest and thickest in the days of the Reformation. ‘The 
Mass was to the early Reformers the very “abomination of desola- 
tion ” in the Sanctuary—the visible symbol of whatever was blas- 
phemous, God-dishonouring, and antichristian in the system they 
contended against. In this presumptuons claim of the priesthood to 
re-make the body and blood of Christ upon the altar, to re-offer His 
Sacrifice, to exalt material elements into objects of_worship, and to 
extend their power beyond éarth into the realms of the dead, they 
saw, as it were, the crimen mayestatis of the dominant Church—its 
most daring infringement of the prerogatives of Christ. The over- 
throw of the Mass, therefore, was everywhere the first objectof their 
efforts. Zwingli in Switzerland, Knox in Scotland,t’ Cranmer and 

* This is made very clear by the Papal Bull on Orders, and by the more recent 
“Vindication” of it by Cardinal Vaughan and the Bishops of Westminster. The priest, 
say the latter, “may have other powers annexed to his office”—of forgiving sins, 
preaching, pastoral care, &c.; “but they are not of its essence... . He is a priest 
solely because he has the office and power of effecting the Real Objective Presence on 
the altar of the true body and blood of Jesus Christ, and thereby offering Him up in 
in Sacrifice” (p. 17). 5 i 

t Knox declared that one Mass was more terrible to him than 10,000 armed men 
in the country, and Mr. Froude declares that he was right.—“ Influence of Ref on 
Scottish Character.” Itis claimed that Knox had an important influence in excluding 
this doctrine completely from the English Communion Office. “A runagate Scot,” 
said Dr. Weston, in a disputation with Latimer, after the accession of Queen Mary, 
“ did take away the adoration or worshipping of Christ in the Sacrament, by whose 
procurement that heresy was put into the last Communion-book; so much pre- 
vailed that one man’s authority at that time.’—See M'‘Crie’s “ Knox,” ch. iii, and 
note Q. ` T 
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. his fellow Reformers in England, were all at one here. Oranmer’s 
words, cited by the authors of the ‘‘ Vindication,” not only show the 
mind of the framers of the Articles, but express, besides, the 
universal sentiment :' 

“What availeth it to take away beads, pardons, pilgrimages, and such 
other like Popery, so long as the two chief roots remain unpulled up? The 
rest is but branches and leaves ... but the very body of the tree, or 
rather the roots of the weeds, is the Popish doctrine of Transubstantiation, 
cf the Real Presence of Christ’s Flesh and Blood in the Sacrament of the 
Altar (as they call it), and of the Sacrifice and Oblation of the quick and the 
dead, which roots, if they be suffered in the Lord’s vineyard, they will over- 
spread all the ground again with the old errors and superstitions.” * 


More important, perhaps, is it to observe that Luther in Germany 
expressed himself in precisely the same way. It is desirable to make 
this clear, as.the Archbishop is evidently wishful to stand on good 
terms with the Lutherans in his exposition of -the Sacrament. He 
takes pains to have it understood that the doctrine of Consubstan- 
tiation, to which he is willing to grant a footing in the Church, is not 
distinguishable from that of the Lutherans; and the inference we are 
tacitly left to draw is, that if such good Protestants as the Lutherans 
can hold this doctrine there can be nothing in it very baneful. But 
there is overlooked here a vital difference. If the Catholicising 
section of the clergy wish for the recognition of Consubstantiation in 
the Church of England, it is, as the practice of multitudes of them 
.shows, that they may base on this the doctrine of the Mass, or some- 
thing indistinguishable from it. But, whatever Luther’s views were 
on Consubstantiation—-and these we shall look at after—it is at least 
certain that he held the Mass in utter abhorrence, and expressed him- 
self in the strongest terms of denunciation of it, and of the whole 
system of priestly assumption associated with it, Already, in his 
treatise on “ The Freedom of a Christian Man,” in 1520, he cuts at ` 
the root of this priestly. system in his assertion of the doctrine 
of the universal priesthood of believers; and in the treatise of the 
same year on “The Babylonish Captivity of the Church,” while 
still using the name, he puts forth all his might to uproot the 
“impious” notion of the Mass “as a work and Sacrifice ”—the 
prolific, parent, as he regards it, of monstrous abuses in -the 
Church. t When, later, it came to the writing of the Smalcald 
Articles (1587), he had no terms of reprobation for the Mass 
vehement enough. The Mass is denounced as “the greatest and 
most terrible abomination,” the “ dragon’s tail which has produced 
a multiplicity of abominations and idolatries.” He says he would 
rather be burned than allow that a Massing Priest is equal to 


* Preface to his “ Defence of thé Holy and Catholic Doctrine of the Sacrament of 
the Body and Blood of Christ.” 
t See Wace and Buchheim’s edition of Luthers “Primary Works,” pp. 181 f. 
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our Lord and Saviour.* It need hardly be said that the Lutheran 
` Oreeds fully follow Luther in this rejection of the Mass. Among the 
errors condemned by the Formula of Concord is “the Papistical 
Sacrifice of the Mass, which is offered for the sins of the living and 
the dead.” t There is, therefore, a difference wide as the poles between 
the position of the modern High Church Ritualist, who is all for the 
Mass, or as near an approximation to it as he can get, and that of 
Luther and his followers, who will have none of the Mass, but abhor 
. it as of the Evil One. 

It is not, then, surely, an unreasonable test to apply to the EN 
bishop’s recent Charge to ask how it proposes to, deal with this all- 
important aspect of the movement at present agitating the Church of 
England. And here the amazing fact discovered is, that this—the 
core of the entire controversy, as many will regard it—is all but com- 
pletely ignored by him. Indirectly it may be said to be touched on in 
certain of the ritual prohibitions, { but in the treatment of the doctrine 
of the Sacrament the issue is never faced. We have a mild-mannered 
discussion of rival theories of the “ Presence,” but not a word on this, 
the greatest practical enormity and abuse of all. This is-what we 
mean by speaking of the Charge as an ignoratio elenchi—an evasion of 
the main issue. The connection between the doctrine of the Mass and 
theories of the “ Presence” is, indeed, as we shall see, profound. 
Take away certain of these theories, and the logical basis of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice is annihilated. But the Archbishop does not 
discuss these theories with any ‘avowed reference to the Mass, nor 
does he firmly adhere to the only view of the Sacrament by which the 
Mass can be excluded. On the contrary, by conceding the doctrine 
of Consubstantiation, he leaves the door open by which, as actually 
happened in Mr. Bennett’s case, the adoration of the Host, the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass, and whatever else is objected to, can all be brought 
back. Nay, as his numerous critics have pointed out, by his unfor- 
tunate admission that it is allowable to adore Christ in the Sacra- 
ment, if He’ is believed to be there, but with no other “ external 
marks of adoration except kneeling to receive the consecrated 
elements,” § by his strange declaration that a clergyman has a large 
latitude in teaching allowed him in the pulpit, if only he is correct- 
in his ritual, ||—and by his conspicuous bracketing of his Church , 
with the Roman, Greek, and Lutheran Churches, as .holding cognate 
views on the Sacrament {—he not simply leaves the.door open, but 
positively plays into the hands of the enemy. Non talibus auciliis is 
the Reformation to be defended. 

The bottom of the matter, however, is not yet reached by any 
means. The Mass is the outstanding dividing article between 


* Paré ii, art. ii. + “Form. of Concord,” art. vii. 
t “Charge,” p. 15. § Ib. p. 15. || 7b.-p. 27. q Zb. p. 8. 
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Protestants and Roman Catholics in worship ; but the doctrine of the 
Mass has itself its historical and logical roots, and till these are 
reached and destroyed little is accomplished in finding a remedy for, 
or protection against, the evils complained of. Out of what roots, 
then, has the doctrine of the Mass itself grown? To that question, 
again, we venture to submit, there is only one possible answer. The 
Mass has its roots in the twofold doctrine: i 

1. Of a literal, substantial Presence of the body and blood of 
Christ in the bread and wine of the Supper; and 

2. Of the priesthood of the clergy. 

The two things are not, indeed, independent. They ‘grew up 
together; they sustain each other; the death of the one would 
probably sooner or later lead to the decay of the other. But just for 
this reason the presence of either in the Church—even though the 
doctrine of the Mass may not immediately be developed out of it, or 
may even be repudiated—is a real and vital danger, and the Church is 
only effectually safeguarded when it has got rid of both. 

' A false doctrine of the Sacrament and a false idea of the Church,— 
these, we take it, are the two roots out of which the Mass, with 
most of the attendant errors of ultra-Ritualism, grow ; and we have 
next to ask how the Archbishop's Charge bears on their removal. 


The Archbishop has a neat and apparently simple scheme of 
classification of Sacramental theories. On the one side are those in 
which the virtue of the Sacrament is only in the natural effect pro- 
duced on the soul through a solemn act of commemoration; on the 
other are those which admit a Real Presence of Christ, or true super- 
natural gift, in the Supper. The latter are then sub-divided 
according to their view of the nature of this Presence—whether as 
effected by a miraculous transformation of the-substance of the bread 
and wine into the body and blood of the Lord (Transubstantiation), 
or by a mysterious conjunction of the body and blood of the Lord 
with the bread and wine without actual conversion (Consubstantiation), 
‘or by a mystical impartation by Christ of the virtue of His body and 
blood to the believer in the act of Communion, without change in the 
cutward elements (the Receptionist view). This last, the view of 
Hooker, is said to “ satisfy ” all the language of the Prayer-book, but 
that language is held to admit also, at least not to preclude, the 
middle, or Consubstantiationist interpretation. For the particular end 
we have in view, however, the dividing-line in Sacramental theories 
falls to be placed quite differently from where the Archbishop puts it. 
The real dividing-line, we take, it, as respects the question now in 
hand, is not, as he thinks, between those theories which admit and 
those which deny a “gift but between those which place the 
“« Presence ” objectively in the material elements as the result of words 
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of consecration, and those’ which make the “gift,” ‘ grace,” or 
“ Presence ” a spiritual blessing imparted inwardly to the soul of the 
recipient, and conditioned by faith. On one side of this line will 
fall all forms of theory (Transubstantiation, Consubstantiation, Im- 
panation) which materialise the Sacrament by regarding the body and 
blood of Christ to be, in Hooker’s words, “externally seated in the 
very consecrated elements themselves” ;* on the other side will fall 
all views (Zwinglian, Calvin’s, Hooker's) which regard the blessing 
of the Sacrament as purely internal and spiritual, and dependent on 
faith. The principle on which this division turns is no metaphysical 
or trifling one. It is one, in truth, which cleaves the matter to its 
root. The second class of theories excludes all priestly and sacrificial ` 
notions, In them, therefore, a development into such a doctrine as 
the Mass is ipso facto impossible. The steady gravitation of the 
former class of theories, on the other hand, is, as all history shows, to 
Sacerdotalism and the Mass. It need not be denied that sven those 
theories which we deem most objectionable had originally a true 
religious root. ‘The real religious interest in all theories of the 
Sacrament is the desire of the believer to feel that he has in this 
ordinance, not a merely historical, but a living, present Christ—One 
with whom he stands in real communion—-who is not merely figured 
in the elements, but who imparts Himself to the members of His 
spiritual body as the very sustenance of their life. That conviction 
tends naturally to express itself in strong and sensuous language, and 
such language, only too early in the history of the Church, came to be 
‘taken realistically as implying that in some mysterious sense symbol 
and reality were one—that Christ’s flesh and blood were literally and 
objectively present in the bread and wine on the altar. But men 
handling Christ’s actual body and blood on the altar, nay, by their 
words of consecration producing it, could hardly Help attaching a 
mysterious and sacerdotal significance to their own office, or avoid 
altering the idea of ‘ Sacrifice” associated with the Supper—“ the 
Sacrament of the giving of thanks,” as Zwingli called it—into that 
of a propitiatory offering entrusted to them to make.t The less 
could they help it that the atmosphere they breathed was one already 
saturated with pagan suggestions of priesthood and sacrifice. .Thus 
grew up the Mass. If we wish to get rid of it, we must retrace our 
steps, and get rid of the perversions of the truth from which it 
sprang. ` Let us take the two classes of Sacramental theories in 
order. 


Our interest in the first class lies naturally in the remarkable 


* «Ecc. Polity,” bk. v. 67. 

+ Professor Loofs, in his article on thé “ Abendmahl” in the new Herzcg, finds the 
‘first dangerous step in the development of this doctrine in the application to the 
Supper of the notion of Sacrifice (i. p. 44). 
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pronouncement just made on the admissibility of the doctrine of Con- 
substantiation in the Anglican Church. It cannot be denied that the 
declaration is one of most serious import. The Archbishop in his 
Charge draws æ strong distinction between the theory of Transub- 
stantiation and that of Consubstantiation. The one is a “human 
invention ”; * the other has no such hard name—or any hard name— 
applied to it. The one is held to be forbidden by the Articles and 
Prayer-book ; the other is allowed. The truer instinct of most of his 
_ critics has guided them to perceive that, in lending this sanction to 
Consubstantiation, the Archbishop has really surrendered the key of 
his position, For on what ground is so sharp a distinction made 
between the two theories? Both are theories of an objective and 
literal—shall we say a physical ?—Presence of Christ’s body and blood 
in the elements. In what, then, lies the enormous difference between 
them? Is it in the metaphysical explanation of the nature of this. 
Presence? We agree with the Archbishop that the philosophical 
objections are insuperable to the idea of a substance being spirited 
away, or changed into another substance, while the accidents remain, 
and continue to affect the senses-as before. But is there really much 
to choose in point of credibility or intelligibility between this doctrine 
and the other, according to which the bread and wine are not, indeed, 
changed, but the veritable body and blood of Christ are somehow 
united with them, inhere in them, are bound up “ in, with, and under ”” 
them, and are distributed and partaken of with the mouth along with 
them? The Archbishop condemns the one theory, with ample reason, 

as unscriptural and tending to superstition. But why not the other ° 
If “there is not a word in the New Testament which can be wrested 
into a support for the doctrine of the conversion of the substance of 
the bread into the body of our Lord, or of the substance of the wine 
into His blood ” (p. 11), is there any word of Scripture that can be 
wrested into a support of this secret metaphysical conjunction of the 
body and blood of Christ with the physical elements on the Consub- 
stantiation theory?’ If the literal sense of the words of institution 
are to be pressed, we are bound to say that it is the Romanist, not 
the Archbishop, who has the balance of reason on his side. The 
Romanist at least goes all the length of his theory in holding that 
when Jesus said ‘‘ This is my body,” “This is my blood,” He meant 
literally that the things He was handling were His very body and His 
very blood. But on the Consubstantiation theory the bread and wine 
are not the body and blood of Christ any more than on the ordinary 
Protestant view. To be in the bread and wine, or with it, or under 
it, is not to be the bread and wine, and the literal meaning of the words 
has after all to be surrendered. If, again, by superstition is meant 
adoration of the elements, or the sacrifice of the Mass, experience. 

* “ Charge,” p. 11, 
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shows that the one theory lends itself to this just as much as the 
other. Given the acknowledgment of an objective Presence of Christ’s 
flesh and blood in the bread and wine, and the metaphysical explana- 
tion of the mode of that Presence is of very secondary importance. 
The same effects, practically, will flow from both theories. Finally; 
the crowning Scriptural objection to Transubstantiation—viz., that in. 
it Christ is represented as giving to His Disciples literally His broken 
body and shed blood while yet sitting in His unbroken body and 
unshed blood in their midst on the evening before the Sacrifice on 
the Cross had been made—applies with not less force to Consub- 
stantiation. On speculative and historical grounds also it might be 
shown, were this the place for it, that the sharp distinction set up 
between the two theories cannot be maintained. Life mocks at logic, 
_ and the Protean forms which both theories are capable of assuming defy 
the effort to pin them down to precise definition. Pressed by the diffi- 
culties of his hypothesis, the advocate of Transubstantiation has resort 
to subtleties and refinements which bring his position into substantial 
accord with that of the Consubstantiationist; the latter, habitually 
using Catholic phraseology, mentally drops the distinction between his. 
own theory and the other, and speaks and acts as if the bread and 
wine had actually become the body and blood of Christ. It was by 
such refinements that the late Dr. Pusey, staying himself on the 
opinions of theologians, could persuade himself that “no words could 
express more exactly the faith of those who believe in the Real 
Presence than the language of the Council of Trent,” and that no cor- 
tradiction existed between the Tridentine-doctrine and that of the 
Church of England!* In view of the scholastic quibbles with which 
the whole subject bristles, it is certain that the Archbishop would find 
his distinction a cobweb one if it came to a court of law. 

Luther’s relation to the doctrine of Consubstantiation is instruc- 
tive in many ways, and the Archbishops references to “ Lutheranism ” 
in the Charge make it necessary that this point also should receive 
attention. It must always be a marvel how, with his firm grasp of 
the Evangelical principle that faith alone saves and unites with Christ, 
Luther could lay the stress he did on a literal bodily Presence and eating 
the flesh and drinking the blood of Christ inthe Supper. We shall not 
enter here into the causes, but simply note the fact. At first, indeed, _ 
it seemed as if his doctrine of faith was about to triumph in a 
spiritual interpretation of the Sacrament. He early broke with 
Transubstantiation, and gave a purely spiritual meaning to the eating 
and drinking in John vi.t But even in his “‘ Babylonish Captivity,” in 

* Pusey’s “Is Healthful Re-union Possible?” pp. 78-90. For illustrations of the 


refinements of the Roman doctrine alluded to, see this pamphlet, and Gore’s “ Dis- 


sertations,” pp. 266-8. 

+ “But no eating gives life, except the eating of faith, for this is the truly spiritual 
and living eating ; as Augustine says, ‘Why dost thon get ready thy stomach and thy 
teeth? Believe, and thou hast eaten.’”—Wace and Buchheim, p. 147. 
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which this is done, he- declares his firm faith in an actual bodily 
presence of Christ in the elements, and, while deriding Transubstan- 
tiation as a scholastic fiction, still allows any one to hold that view 
who prefers to do so. It is noteworthy, indeed, that all through life 
the distinction of Transubstantiation and Consubstantiation bore to 
Luther more or less of a speculative character, and, in his conflicts 
with the Swiss, this feeling regarding it was strengthened.* Under 
stress of controversy, he became ever more vehement in his insistence 
on corporeal Presence, oral manducation, and the eating of the body of 
Christ by believers and unbelievers alike. His famous dilaniatur et 
dentibus laceratur ought not, perhaps, to be pressed against him, but 
it expresses faithfully enough the strong realism of his prevailing 
view. Then, to lay a foundation for this corporeal Presence in the 
Supper, the doctrine of the ubiquity of Christ’s Humanity was 
developed, and fantastical speculations were indulged in which did 
away with the properties of body altogether, and reduced even Christ’s 
earthly life to Doketic illusion. It is plain that the Protestant prin- 
ciple so well expressed in his earlier work—“ No eating gives life, 
except the eating of faith ”—is here in grievous danger of being 
utterly lost sight of, and we cannot wonder that in various ways this 
principle should be found reacting against the conceptions which 
jeopardised it. Melanchthon, with all his reverence for Luther, early 
felt compelled to separate from him in his views on the Supper, and 
came round to opinions more nearly resembling those of the Swiss 
Reformers.{ The older Lutheran doctrine of corporeal Presence and 
oral manducation enjoyed a seeming triumph in the Formula of Con- 
cord, yet only seeming, for the crass view contended for by the rigid 
party could not maintain itself in its integrity. In three ways espe- 
cially the genuine Protestant principle, reacting on the Consubstan- 
tiation doctrine, modified it for good. (1) In confining the assumed 
union of Christ's body and blood with the Sacramental elements to 
the actual use.t This does away with the Presence on the altar, so pro- 
Jifie of superstition. (2) In confining the reception and benefit of the 
body and blood of Christ to the worthy communicant. This, the view 
of Melanchthon, was rejected in part by the Formula of Concord, but 
now finds universal acceptance.§ (8) In spiritualising the idea of the 
corporeal Presence till it became indistinguishable from a Presence 

* Thus, ina work on the adoration of the Sacrament addressed to the Bohemian 
„Brethren in 1523, he refutes the error that no bread remains in the Sacrament, but 
adds, “But no great importance is attached to this error, if only it be allowed that 
the body and blood of Christ are there with the Word ” (in Gieseler) ; and towards the 
end of his life, in 1543, he says yet more strongly—" We reject useless and sophistical 
disputations concerning Transubstantiation, caring nothing if any one believe otherwise 
or not” (Kostlin; ii. p. 573). This bears out what we say of the near relationship of the 
atwo doctrines, and of the futility of the Archbishop’s marked distinction between them. 

+ His altered view is specially indicated in the changes made in the 1540 edition of 
the Augsburg Confession ( Variata). 

+ Mihil kabet rationem Sacramenti extra usum, says the Solida Declaratio of the 


Formula of Concord. 
§ It is expressed also in the Swabian Syngramma. 
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‘in power and energy—a dynamical presence. A supernatural, 
universal, illocal Presence can, in fact, hardly be otherwise conceived, 
and in the Giessen school, more particularly, the ubiquity of Christ’s 
Humanity came to be regarded explicitly as one, not of existence, but 
of action or operation (actio, operatio). This brings it vary near to 
the Calvinistic view of a spiritual Real Presence, with which Roman 
Catholic theologians (e.g., Bellarmine) insisted on identifying it.* By 
these steps the Lutheran doctrine was partially assimilated to the 
Reformed, with which, we have already seen, it is at one in rejecting 
in its entirety the doctrine of the Mass and the priestly functions of 
the clergy. Yet it is impossible not to feel how greatly the purity of 
the Evangelical principle in the Lutheran Church is compromised by the 
remains of this unspiritual and unscriptural view that still cleave to it, 
and how calamitous it would be if the Consubstantiation tenet should 
find sanction in the Anglican Church under cover of Articles which 
not only betray no trace of it, but by the explicit affirmation of the 
opposite doctrine directly exclude it. 


The point we have reached is that the Church is only effectually 
safeguarded against the doctrine of the Mass, with its accompanying evils 
and abuses, by adhering firmly to the simple and Scriptural view of . 
the Lord’s Supper, which regards its blessing as one purely spiritual 
and internal. We go back here to the truly primitive antiquity—_the 
doctrine of the New Testament itself. The Lord’s Supper, in its pages, 
is a simple spiritual rite, charged, indeed, with the most profound 
significance, but free from all associations of mystical transformation 
of elements, priestly sacrifice, and oral manducation of the Saviour’s 
body and blood, which after ‘ages have grafted upon it. It is a 
spiritual, and therefore also a reasonable service, to which ideas of 
physical eating and drinking are foreign. Spiritual eating has for its 
correlative a spiritual object, and its organ is faith, not the mouth, 
which receives the material substances of bread and wine. The 
primary type of a correct observance of the Lord’s Supper is surely 
the original Supper itself, instituted by our Lord on the eve of His 
Passion. It will scarcely be contended that the first Lord’s Supper 
was less a real Lord’s Supper than those which the Church has since 
observed ; yet how far is it removed from those ideas which Romanist 
and Ritualist now would make the very essence of it! There was a 
Real Presence in that first Supper—but in what sense? Manifestly 
in the sense that our Lord was sitting personally in the midst of His 
Disciples, as now He is spiritually present wherever two or three are 
gathered together; f but assuredly not in any veiled presence of His 
body and blood under the symbols which He handled. To suppose 


* Schaf, ‘‘ Creeds of Christendom,” i. pp. 326, 334. 
+ Rom. xii. 1. Matt. xviii. 20. 
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with the Lutherans that in addition to His actual visible presence in 

the chamber, His Humanity, even in those days of His flesh, possessed 
some mysterious invisible ubiquity, in virtue of which He could also 
be present in the bread and wine which He distributed, is to travesty 
the holy scene, and intellectually degrade it by converting it into a 
species of thaumaturgy. His body and blood are given to be eaten 
and drunk—but, again, in what sense? We have only to think of the 
occasion to see that a literal conversion of the elements into those realities, 
or a Real Presence of them, is here out of the question. It is His 
broken body and His shed blood, as was formerly pointed out, which is 
represented in the symbols; but not even the most literalising 
Sacramentarian will aver that Christ’s body had yet been actnally 
broken, or His blood shed. The Sacrifice of the Cross had not yet 
been offered ; how, then, could the body broken and the blood shed 
in it be literally presented in the bread and wine? What more can 
be affirmed than that these realities are here symbolically presented to 
intelligence and faith? The first Supper, held on the evening before 
the Sacrifice, pointed forward to it as a thing to come; every subse- 
quent Lord’s Supper points buck to it as a Sacrifice once for all offered. 
But in neither the one case nor the other can it be imagined there is 
put into men’s hands the very body broken and blood shed upon the 
Cross. ; 

Zwinglianism ! it will be said. But if this is Zwinglianism, it is, 
so far as it goes, simple and incontestable Scripture truth, But 
Zwinglianism—or, as we prefer to say, the full Reformed view, which 
is that of the Anglican Articles also—has other elements, which give 
all the truth that can be Scripturally pleaded for in a doctrine of the 
Real Presence, and not one of which Zwingli would have repudiated. 
We may state the matter for clearness’ sake in a brief series of 
propositions. 

1. The Supper is a symbolical ordinance—a thing of “signs.” 
Zwingli is absolutely right here. The bread is bread, the wine is 
wine, nothing more, nothing less. The “is” means “ signifies.” * 
The only transmutation is that which faith effects in using the 
elements religiously as symbols of divine realities. 

2. The Supper'is a commemorative ordinance, It is-that at all events, 
whatever more. Here, again, Zwingli is indubitably right. It is the 
memorial of the Lord’s redeeming Passion,, instituted by Himself, in 
which His people gratefully commemorate His Sacrifice, avow their 
debt to Him, and make public profession of their faith. No “ mere” 
matter, surely ! 


* Dr. Schaft notes that this is‘ now’ admitted by the ablest modern exegetes. 
Kahnis, who had defended the opposite view, wrote in 1861 that “the Lutheran 
interpretation of the words of institution must be given up.” Oecolampadius long - 
ago pointed out that in the Aramaic, which our Lord probably used, the “is ” did 
not occur at all, : 
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8. The Supper presents realities. It is not a mere figure, but 
exhibits by symbol and word to the mind and to faith the very realities 
of which Christ spoke—His broken body and His shed blood. It is 
this that Zwingli, in fact, contended for as against all thaories of a 
mysterious, occult presence in the bread and wine. The realities are 
the broken body and the shed blood of the historical transaction on 
the Cross. Not, however, as if the bare act of death were alone ~ 
contemplated, but that, with all the benefit and grace proceeding 
from it, and with the remembrance that He who died is now risen 
again, and is the life-giving Head of His Church. 

4, The Supper is a seal and pledge of grace—ratifies 2, covenant. 
That also Zwingli held. . But the covenant thus ratified in the 
Sacrament is no outward or formal one. Behind it, as the condition 
of all interest in its promise, is the vital union of Christ with the 
members of His spiritual body—the Mystical Union of which St. John 
and the Epistles are full.* . 

5. The Supper is a spiritual feeding on the body and blood of 
Christ, and an act of living communion with Him. That Zwingli also 
taught. The eating and drinking, in accordance with the 62h chapter 
of St. John, is by faith—by faith, however, not as simply- con- 
templative, but as appropriative as well. And the communion is not 
simply through memory with a historical Christ, but with an actually 
living and immediately present Saviour—One now in the midst of His 
people, and imparting Himself in all the fulness of His grace to them 
in the mode appropriate to His ordinance. 

6. It follows from what precedes that the Supper not only exhibits 
but conveys grace, All the spiritual effects enumerated by the 
Archbishop are here included. 

Whether, above all this, there is, as Calvin, Hooker, and others 
have supposed, something more mysterious still—a communication of 
a life-giving power from the glorified personality of the Saviour which 
nourishes body as well as soul into eternal life, we shall not inquire. 
The question is really one of the nature of the spiritual union 
between Christ and His Church, and affects the Supper only as 
involved in that.t . 

_ There is, therefore, pace the Archbishop, a most Real Prasence in 
the Sacrament of the Supper on the Reformed view—not less real, 


“ It is at the same time to be remarked as a feature of the Reformed doctrine, that 
the grace pledged and sealed in the Sacrament is not in its nature differens from that 
exhibited and conveyed through other ordinances. 

t We may quote the following sentence from Dorner as expressing the idea meant: 
“But He is our Head as the glorified eternal King, able and willing ta cause the 
powers of His entire theanthropic personality to stream into His members—the 
powers of eternal life, which, though primarily spiritual, and therefore accessible only 
to faith, benefit the entire believing personality, and are meant to transform even 
this mortal body into the likeness of His image” (Cf. Rom. viii. 11, &c.)—“ System of 
Doct.,” iv. p. 323 (E.T.). 
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but infinitely more so, because it is inward and spiritual, and involves 
no change in the outward substances of the bread and wine. The 
Reformed view, to sum all up, knows of a symbolical presence of 
Christ in the elements, a proclaimed presence in the Word, a mystical 
presence in the indissoluble union between Christ and the members of 
His spiritual body, and a gracious presence in the power and plenitude 
of the gifts of His Spirit. Besides this, it will be difficult to show 
that Holy Scripture recognises any other. 


Only a final word can now be said on the second great root we 
mentioned of the perverted developments which issued in the Mass— 
viz., the idea of the priesthood of the clergy. This also has important 
bearings on the subject of the Archbishop’s Charge. Rightly to esti- 
mate the doctrinal statements in this pronouncement, with their 
accompanying counsels and cautions, it is necessary to look, not only 
at the terms of the statements themselves, but at the context in which 
they stand in a general theory of the Church. We have seen that 
that which chiefly sustains the extravagant pretensions of the section 
of the clergy of whose unlawful practices complaint is made, is their 
belief in their priestly character and functions. The streak of Sacer- 
dotalism is through them all. At this baleful idea of the priesthood of 
the clergy Luther struck with extraordinary energy in his “ Freedom of 
a Christian Man,” and thereby, whether he intended it or not, made 
the whole edifice of Sacramentalism to totter, The Reformers in other 
countries did the same. Here also they went back to the most primi- 
tive antiquity, and neither in the functions of Apostles, nor in those of 
the presbyter-bishops: and deacons, the prophets, teachers, and evan- 
gelists of the earliest Christian communities, found aught of the 
priestly idea. This is not a question, as it might be represented, 
of Episcopacy versus some simpler form of Church government. 
Hooker was a valiant defender of Episcopacy, but not of a priesthood. ~ 
“In truth,” he says, “the word presbyter doth seem more fit, 
and in propriety of speech more agreeable, than priest with the 
drift of the whole Gospel of Jesus Christ.” * Hooker’s moderate 
views were those of the men who settled the constitution of 
the. Anglican’ Church, compiled its Prayer-book, and drew up its 
Articles.t It is a different circle of conceptions we enter altogether 
when claims are raised of divine right of Episcopacy, Apostolic Suc- 
cession, Grace of Orders conferring power to consecrate the elements 
in the Supper, and convert them in some sense into the body and 
blood of Christ, to sacrifice, to sit in the confessional, to pronounce 
priestly absolution, &c. This was language foreign to the Church of 
the Reformation, It is a type of Church theory out of which all the 


* Bk, v. 78. + See Cranmer’s opinions on the priesthood quoted in the 
“Vindication ’ of the Papal Bull, p. 72. 
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Ritualistic extravagances which constitute the present offence are sure 
in time to blossom, What, then, is the attitude of the Archbishop to 
this theory? He lops at some of the branches which stray over the 
wall of legal prescription, but what has he to say to the root out of 
which they grow? In what context of Church theory are his own 
admonitions set? What, to put the matter in another way, consti- 
tutes his view of the title of the Anglican Church to be a branch of 
the Church Catholic? Are Episcopal government, Grace of Orders, 
and unbroken Apostolic Succession of the essence of it? It is, per- 
haps, not an unjust inference from the recent controversy on the 
validity of Orders, and the reply made by the Archbishops to the Pope’s 
Bull, that something like this is his conception. Then the type of 
Church theory he sets up is an exclusive one. The true fellowship of 
the Anglican Church—as probably he would admit—is with those 
branches of the Church which are recognised as Catholic, pre-eminently 
with the Greek and Roman Churches, and Nonconformists generally 
are unchurched. He only belongs to the Catholic Church who stands 
in communion with some branch of it through Bishop and Sacrament. 
Much might be said on this theory, but I content myself at present 
with remarking that, whatever the spirit of charity of its individual 
representatives, the priestly conception is already implanted in it out 
of which in the past has grown the whole mighty system of sacerdotal 
usurpation and pretension. Not from the basis of such an ecclesiastical 
theory is the gigantic Ritualistic evil in England to be effectually 
assailed. 
JAMES ORR, 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF “AYLWIN.” 


T recognised master of English critics has at last taken his 
place among novelists, and has undergone what some haye been 
pleased to call the “humiliation” of an instantaneous and amazing © 
popular success. ‘ Aylwin” was published in the middle of October, 
and already it has gone through some nine editions, has been recog- 
nised at home and abroad as one of the most important books of our 
time, and is to be translated into German, Russian, Danish, and 
Swedish. How a mind go lonely, so unambitious, so disdainful of all 
the arts of self-advertisement regards such a fate can only be sur- 
mised. Mr. Watts-Dunton’s humanity is so rich and rare, he is so 
free from the exclusiyeness and the speech of coteries, he estimates 
the limitations of culture so rigorously, that one may conjecture that 
he is not too much humiliated. He would, however, have been 
humiliated in the truest sense if this popularity had been gained by 
any infidelity to the principles of æsthetics, of which he has been the 
ablest and most influential exponent. It would be easy to point out 
how by associating himself with popular and powerful parties he 
could have counted with certainty on an easier and wider acceptance, 
As it is, the reception of “ Aylwin ” will do much to encourage those 
who have sometimes almost despaired of the popular taste in matters 
of literature. In the following pages I do not propose to criticise the 
book. My object is to give some account of the literary work Mr. 
Watts-Dunton has achieved through many years of illustrious obscurity, 
and to point out the significance of “ Aylwin” as read in the light 

of the author's contributions to criticism and poetry. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, in the introduction to the “ Scarlet Letter,” 
describes himself as the most obscure man of letters of his time, and 
yet his matchless short stories had been, as Mr. Watts-Dunton himself 
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has said, colouring and enriching the waters of American literature as 
the autumnal foliage of the American Fall tints every stream with 
its own mingling of amber and gold. A somewhat parallel case to 
Hawthorne's is that of the romancist who has sprung so suddenly to 
the front rank, If any one really conversant with the inner world 
of contemporary letters were asked what writer of late years had been 
silently influencing that world more than any other, he would probably 
name the’ author whose work lies scattered in the pages of the 
Atheneewm, the “ Encyclopædia Britannica,” Ward's “ English Poets,” 
and other books and periodicals, one who does not figure in Allibone’s 
“ Dictionary of Authors,” one who has done as much to befriend as 
he has done to influence, who has himself claimed no place and invited 
no recognition. I became aware of Mr. Watts-Dunton’s work many 
years ago through my friend Professor Minto, to whom in particular 
the credit is due of inducing Mr. Dunton to set his hand to criticism. 
The two men were close neighbours for some time, and I think the facts 
of Mr. Watts-Dunton’s literary career now to be given may be taken 
as strictly accurate. Mr. Watts-Dunton followed for some years the 
legal profession. He had one of those elaborate all-round private 
educations which nearly crippled John Stuart Mill. Among other 
things he had the training of a naturalist, and had a passion for 
science which bade fair at one time to carry him away from those 
fields of pure literature in which his work has lain. During all the 
early period of his life his surroundings were strictly scientific, and 
it was in scientific circles, among men like Murchison and Lyell, that 
he was first known. It was not till early manhood that he moved. 
_ from scientific sets to literary and artistic surroundings. It was 
through Dr, R. G. Latham, of whom he wrote in 1888 a very full and 
striking obituary in the- Atheneum, and still more through that 
remarkable man Thomas Gordon Hake, author of ‘ Parables and 
Tales,” and “The New Day,” that the transition was affected. Latham 
had been an old friend of his father’s. Thomas Gordon Hake, a 
retired physician, pursued science and literature with an equal ardour, 
and although he belonged to an earlier generation than Mr. Watts- 
Dunton, the intimacy between the two was extremely close. Those 
who are familiar with Hake’s sonnet sequence, “The New Day,” know 
how great was his admiration of the author of “ Aylwin.” The book 
is thus dedicated : 

j To W. T. W., 


The friend who has gone with me through the study 
of Nature, accompanied me to her loveliest 
places at home and in other lands, and 
shared with me the reward she 
reserves for her ministers 
and interpreters, I 
dedicate this 
book. 
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All of the sonnets are addressed to Mr. Watts-D anton, and one of 
them, referring to their common friend Bowen, may be quoted : 
“ And he the walking lord of gipsy lore ! 
How often ’mid the deer that grazed the park, 
Or in the fields and heath and windy moor, 
Made musical with many a soaring lark, 
Have we not held brisk commune with him there, 
While Lavengro, then towering by your side, 
With rose complexion and bright silvery hair, 
Would stop amid his swift and lounging stride - 
To tell the legends of the fading race— 
As at the summons of his piercing glance, 
Its story peopling his brown eyes and face, 
While you called up that pendant of romance 
To Petulengro with his boxing glory, 
Your Amazonian Sinfi’s noble story.” 


It may be pointed out that this has a significance in literary history, 
‘and apparently shows that the date of ‘ Aylwin” is even earlier than 
has been supposed. l ' 

Dr. Hake, who had then become intimate with Rossetti, was so 
constantly singing the praises of his friend, then living in the country, 
that “ Theodore Watts” became a joke in the pre-Raphaelite set. That 
accomplished man, the late Dr. Hueffer, the exponent of Wagner in 
England, was at that time one of Rossetti’s most intimate friends, and, 
was steeped to the lips in Schopenhauer, in music, and in Provencal 
poetry. Dr. Hueffer, who afterwards became intimate with Mr. Watts- 
Dunton, used to tell the most wonderful anecdotes about the way in 
which Dr. Hake would bring in the name of the unknown “ young 
man from the country,” the mysterious Theodore Watts, whom Ross 
setti christened “the Oraculum of the hayfields.” ‘ When I used to 
talk about Schopenhauer,” said Hueffer, “ Dr. Hake would say, ‘ Yes, 
Theodore Watts says the same thing.’ When I used to talk about 
the Provençal poets, the dear Doctor would say, ‘ As far as I remem- 
ber, Theodore Watts takes a different view from that.’ When I used 
to talk of music I was still met by what Rossetti used to call the 
Delphic utterances of the Oraculum of the hayfields.” The scepticism 
about the Oraculum was shared, no doubt, by the entire sot, until 
one day, when Hake was staying with Rossetti.and Morris at Kelm- 
scott, he recited one of Theodore Watts-Dunton’s sonnets. It was the. 
beautiful and tender poem near the end of “ The Coming of Love,” 
where Percy Aylwin is visited by Rhona Boswell in a dream 


“THE PROMISE AGAIN RENEWED. 
“(THE DREAM IN THE HUT). 


“ Beneath the loveliest dream there coils a fear: 

Last night came she whose eyes are memories now, ; 
Her far-off gaze seemed all forgetful how 

Love dimmed them once, so calm they shone and clear. 

‘Sorrow,’ I said, ‘has made me old, my dear ; 
"Tis J, indeed, but grief can change the brow: 
Beneath my load a seraph’s neck might bow, 

Vigils hke mine would blanch an angel’s hair.’ 
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Oh, then I saw, I saw the sweet lips move! _ 
I saw the love-mists thickening in her eyes— 
I heard a sound as if a murmuring dove 
Felt lonely in the dells of Paradise ; 
But when upon my neck she fell, my love, 
Her hair smelt sweet of whin and woodland spice.” 
This affected Rossetti so deeply that his eyes filled with tears. “I 
must know that man,” he said. As at that time Mr. Watts-Dunton 
was practising law, and it happened that at the very moment Rossetti 
wanted to consult some one, he wrote to Mr. Watts~Danton, and thus 
began one of the most memorable and important friendships in the 
literary history of our time. 

No doubt the influence of his new friends quickened Mr. Watts- 
Danton’s impulse to artistic criticism. But before this he had come 
to realise that, however strong a man’s passion for natural science 
may be, he is crippled as a worker in that field unless his theories 
can be supported by original experiments of his own. No man in 
England, perhaps, is more learned in the history of evolution than he. 
Most literary students of the subject go no further back than Darwin, 
or, at least begin their inquiries, by studying Lamarck and the two 
St, Hilaires. But Mr.’ Watts-Danton in his writings has shown over 
and over again an acquaintance with every European writer who has 
dealt with the subject, from De Maillet and Robinet down to Darwin, 
and even onwards to the neo-Lamarckians; but I imagine Mr. Watts- 
Danton never considered this an adequate equipment for a worker in 
the field, and opportunities of original investigation did not come to 
him, It may be conjectured that his strong passion for natural 
science, accompanied by an almost equal love of literature and art, 
has been his great obstacle in life. Interests must not, as a rule, be 
too varied. 

As far as I can discover, Mr. Watts-Danton’s first published 
writings appeared in that long-defunct periodical Colburn’s New 
Monthly Magazine. There was, among the numbers, one essay at least 
of such remarkable originality and worth that it was discovered even 
in Colburn, and is still referred to by Shakespearean critics. It was 
an article entitled “The Lost Hamlet,” and dealt with an old Hamlet 
play acted in Germany in the latter half of. the seventeenth century. 
Mr. Watts-Dunton and. his friend Dr. Latham endeavoured to identify 
this with the “ Hamlet” preeeding the Eaglish quarto of 1603, the 
“ Hamlet” alluded to by Nash in 1589, which is now lost. Tho 
writer of this anonymous article, after disposing of the questions sug- 
gested by the German play, went into the subject of Hamlet’s person- 
ality, and endeavoured to identify it with the personality of Shakespeare 
himself, Minto was so struck by the essay that he declared it to be by 
far the most profound piece of writing upon Shakespeare he had ever 
read. He made eager inquiries as to the author’s name, and discovered 
it at last through the late Dr. Appleton of the Academy, of whom so 
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many of ns cherish a grateful remembrance. Appleton said the writer 
was a friend of his, a brother Hegelian, who was considered a specialist 
in two subjects—transcendentalism from its origin with Kant, and 
the modern evolutionary science. Appleton and Watts-Dunton had 
been brought together by William Bell Scott. For many months 
Minto, with his characteristic perseverance, urged Mr. Watts-Dunton 
to write in the Zxzaminer, of which somewhat distressful periodical he 
was then the editor. He got his way at last, and many articles from 
Mr. Watts-Dunton’s pen appeared in the Examiner. They attracted 
great attention. One of their most earnest students was Browning, 
who was a reader of Mr. Watts-Dunton’s criticism from that time 
down to his death, It may be thought by admirers of Browning that 
Mr. Watts-Dunton has not always done justice to the poet. This 
did not affect Browning’s admiration. He would expatiate on the 
extraordinary depth and brilliance of those essays with as much zest 
as though they had been filled with enthusiastic praise of his poems. 
Afterwards began Mr. Watts-Dunton’s connection with the Athenceum. 
The editor, Mr. Maccoll, had the good sense to approach him, and 
thus began a series of essays which stand far above all the other 
literary criticisms of-our time. The essays, though mainly literary, 
ranged over folk-lore, ethnology, and science. if collected, they 
would fill several large folio volumes. As to their quality, Mr. Swin- 
burne years ago described the writer ss “ the first critic of our time, 
perhaps the largest-minded and surest-sighted of any age.” Years 
before that Rossetti had said the same thing, and again years before 
that Minto declared that “the articles in the Examiner and the Athe- 
neum are gold-mines, in which we others are apt to dig unconsciously 
without remembering that the nuggets are Theodore Watts’s, who is 
too lazy to peg out his claim.” The first of the Athencewm articles 
was on Skelton’s abridgment of the “ Noctes Ambrosian,” and was 
immediately recognised hy the discerning. It was a daring innova- 
tion on the old style of criticism, rich in allusion, unconventional 
in manner, original and venturesome in thought. I lay great stress 
upon the originality. No man has been more devoted in friend- 
ship, more unreserved in admiration, more generous in help than 
Mr. Watts-Dunton. Very few have been brought into such close 
relations with dominating minds, but the citadel of his thought has. 
remained inviolate. He has fought his way to his own conclusions, and 
adopted his own manner of expressing them, without giving a glance 
either to leaders or followers. When his book, “The Coming of Love,” 
was published, the truest thing said about it was by a critic in the 
Saturday Review. He remarked that it differed from contemporary 
poetry not so much in degree as in kind. The most elaborate poem 
in the volume was an attempt to deal with the deepest enigmas of 
human, indeed of cosmical, destiny, and at the same time to write an 
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almost realistic love poem about a gipsy girl. Whatever the success 
achieved, the attempt at least was unique. ` 

But to return to his first review in the Atheneum. He discoursed 
on the “Great Squeezing of Books,” warning “those who show a 
propensity towards the baneful coxcombry of authorship ” that the 
literature of our country is already in a fair way of dying for the 
want of a Grand Squeezer, and that unless such a functionary 
is appointed within the next ten years it will be smcthered by 
itself. He hinted that nobody needed squeezing so much as the 
mighty Christopher, who for about thirty years literally talked in 
type upon every matter of which he had any knowledge, and upon 
every matter of which he had none—whose words, words, words 
are indeed, as Hallam with unconscious irony says, “as a rush of 
mighty waters.” What would be left after the squeezing of him it 
would be hard to guess, for, says the Chinese proverb, “If what is 
said be not to the purpose, a single word is already too much.” The 
readers of the Athenwwm were naturally puzzled, and it was cleverly 
suggested that Charles Reade had been enrolled among the critics. 
Lowell, far away in America, took diligent heed, and never rested till 
he learned the authors name. Years after, when American Minister 
at St. James’s, Lowell made the acquaintance of the new contributor, 
enumerated with faultless accuracy all his articles, and became, before 
very long and ‘to the last, a warm and intimate friend. In Germany, 
too, the criticisms were soon recognised, one of the first thus dis- 
tinguished being the remarkable paper published in 1877 on the 
“ Poetical Interpretation of Nature.” I can but mention the great 
article on “ Poetry,” contributed to the “ Encyclopædia Britannica,” 
an essay which forms the most authoritative statement on the prin- 
ciples of criticism to be fonnd in our language; the scarcely less 
striking and learned paper on the Sonnet; and that study of Rossetti 
and his art which is so sharply separated from all other essays on 
the theme, 


I do not, however, aim at any detailed estimate of Mr. Watts- 
Dunton’s critical work. + I take his papers as illustrating the sig- 
nificance of “ Aylwin.” ‘The remarkable feature of the articles is 
that they enunciate not only a philosophy of criticism which is new, 
but a philosophy of life, and are constantly glancing from the 
subject of books to theories of the universe and the destiny of man. 
These theories, whatever may be their valne, are so fresh and new, 
and so peculiar to the writer, that it is impossible tc read six 
sentences of his without recognising his personality. Every serious 
student of these papers will see at a glance that “ Aylwin” is a 
concrete expression of the author's criticism of life and literature, 
and eventhough this must be said with more reserve—a concrete 
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expresssion of his theory of the universe. This theory I will 
venture to define as an optimistic confronting of the new cosmogony 
of growth on which the author has for long descanted. Throughout 
all his writings there is evidence of a mental struggle as severe as 
George Hliot’s with that materialistic reading of the universe which 
seemed forced upon thinkers when the doctrine of evolution passed 
from hypothesis to an accepted theory. Those who have followed. 
Mr. Watts-Danton’s writings in the Zxaminer and in the Atheneum 
must have observed with what passionate eagerness he insisted that 
Darwinism, if properly understood, would carry us no nearer to 
materialism than did the spiritualistic cosmogonies of old, unless it 
could establish abiogenesis against biogenesis, As every experiment 
of every biologist has failed to do so, a new spiritualist cosmogony 
must be taught. I také the significance-of “ Aylwin” to be this— 
it teaches a profound moral lesson, not by dictation, but by dramatic 
and pictorial expression—the lesson that the heart through suffering 
sees where the intellect is blinded., What makes me think that this 
novel will be read when many fine novels of our time are forgotten is 
that next century the question here grappled with will be felt so vital 
as to swallow up all other questions. It is the question of man’s 
soul, the question between materialists and spiritualists ; and it is 
answered in “ Aylwin” with the logic of-the heart. 

In the true sense of the word, religion—deep, earnest religion— 
is the mainspring of “ Aylwin.” Religion, I say, is its motive 
power—religion so profound that it seems to spiritualise man’s very 
body ; and thus, perhaps one of the most passionate love stories in 
the world is without one trace of animal desire. It would be 
difficult to name a more religious book. Yet it may safely be pre- 
dicted that. the majority of readers will prize it for its beauty and 
interest as a story, so rigorously has the writer kept himself from 
preaching. It is when we read in the light of his criticisms that 
we can see more clearly. 

Very shortly after Mr. Watts-Dunton’s connection with the 
Atheneum began, there appeared the article on “The Poetic 
Interpretation of Nature,” * which, perhaps, shows best the connec- 
tion between his critical work and “ Aylwin” and the “Coming. of 
Love.” It is a sort of exhilarating pæan from a mind which has 
passed through the “Slough of Despond” made by the new and 
tremendons doctrines of the struggle for life, and the passage has 
found Nature's heart of beauty. The article professes to be a review 
of a work by Professor Shairp, and begins as follows : 


“Sometimes it happens that there is in a household a great sorrow and 
a great secret which, by tacit understanding between those who have 
t passed through the fire,’ is never mentioned. And then, if the prattle of 


* Atheneum, July 14, 1877. 
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a child should chance to wander dangerously near their hidden trouble, shy 
and painful glances are exchanged—glances which, though charged with a 
meaning quite unintelligible to the child, have nevertheless the power to 
hush its unconscious prattle. We would be sorry to say a rude thing; but 
such"a greeting, we think, will Principal Shairp’s book—charming, high- 
toned, and well-intentional as it is—meet in certain quarters where this 
question is seen to contain within itself a larger question still—that of 
man’s future destiny as a moral being. This at least we can answer for, 
that such a greeting it will meet from that small and scattered band of 
Nature-worshippers who, though cultivated and enquiring, perhaps, as the 
‘Children of the Tent,’ are still, ‘by the unconquerable law of their blood, 
true Children of the Open Air, as far as modern Englishmen may be, to 
whom Nature is all-sufficing, whose passion for her is a love indeed, and 
who have of late years been deeply troubled by this very question which 
Principal Shairp handles with such facility. For, if Science should really 
rob them of their faith in the beauty and love at the heart of Nature, she 
would rob them of all: they have nothing else to lose.” 


In defining the name Children of the Open Air, it speaks of the 
instinct for contact which is a great factor of progress, the irre- 
sistible yearning to escape from isolation and to get as close 
as may be to some other conscious thing. In most individuals 
this yearning is simply for contact with other human souls, but 
there are some few who, owing to some exceptional power or 
some exceptional infirmity, can get closer to Queen Isis herself, 
what we now call inanimate nature, than to the human mother 
who bore them, far closer than to father, brother, sister, wife, or 
friend. Cavendish may be named as one of these among. English 
savants, and Emily Bronté among English poets. They cannot over- 
pass the barriers between fellow-creatures and themselves. Hven when 
they succeed in overpassing them the attempt is not found to be 
worth making. What the nature-worshipper finds in a human being 
is another ego, enisled and shrinking like his own, a soul which for 
all its love is the central ego of the universe to itself. But between 
them and nature—and in nature the lower animals are included—there 
is no such barrier, and upon nature they lavish their love—a most 
equal love, a love that never varies with her mood. For these 
children of the open air life has but few evils. Poverty cannot 
touch them; they are never lonely when they have the sky and the 
wind. In time their love of nature grows both as a cultus and a 
passion, and Nature comes to know them and to love them in her own 
turn. ‘These are the interpreters of Nature, not merely her repre- 
senters. Even Wordsworth was but a representer of nature. His 
object was not to interpret nature, but to interpret himself. 
The Greeks, though strangers to the mystical element of that 
beauty-worship which afterwards became Sufism, could not have 
accepted sucha passion for concrete beauty without feeling that, 
deeper than Tartarus, stronger than destiny and death, the great 
heart of Nature was beating to the tune of universal love and 
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beauty. In modern Europe Sufism in a modified form, as became 
‘our “ Quaker skies,” has till lately been vital. Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Keats, Coleridge, Tennyson are examples. Thomson, in the Castle of 
Indolence, shows how fine a Sufi he would have been if he had not 
taken to writing. It is true that, Wordsworth was a child of the 
open air and a nature-worshipper, yet not a wholly pure one. 
‘Wordsworth loved Nature, but to win her love there are two things 
‘quite indispensable to the suitor—a clear conscience and a love of 
herself for herself alone. ‘Wordsworth had the first of these requi- 
sites, but he had not the second, for he partly loved Nature for what 
he could get from her, and the habit of versifying spoiled the purity 
of his passion. Mr. Watts-Dunton recognises that Shairp has 
touched vital questions when he asks: “How Far Science may 
Modify Poetry,’ and “ Will Science Put Out Poetry?” But he 
denies that Shairp is fitted to answer the questions on the ground 
that the answerer must know what modern science is. The physicist 
has changed his view. Though there had beon a general consensus 
among critics that poetry deals with the results of human inquiry 
into nature, leaving science to look after the processes, the all-important 
question remains, What kind of results are offered to Poetry by her 
sister ? 

“For she can only live upon beauty, and the beauty of Nature lies in ` 
this, that, notwithstanding pain and evil, the heart that beats within her 
‘breast is somehow a heart of love. Now, although science refuses to inquire 


into first causes, she cannot but point to them every moment—what is the 
nature of that pointing is the important question of poetry.” 


The fact seems to be that the time has not yet arrived for poetry 
to utilise even the results of science; such _results as are offered to 
ther are dust and ashes. Happily, however, nothing in science is 
permanent save mathematics. As a great scientist has said, every- 
thing is provisional. Indeed, says the critic, there are faint signs 
of the physicists beginning to find out that neither we nor the plants 
hate each other quite so much as we thought, and that Nature is 
not quite so bad as she seems. In this pregnant sentence will be 
found the germ of the philosophy of “Aylwin.” But the whole 
article should be read. It is in this paper that Sinfi Lovell, one of 
the most magnificent figures in modern fiction, first appears. 


“We had a striking instance of this some years ago, when crossing 
‘Snowdon from Capel Curig, one morning, with a friend. She wasnot what 
is technically called a lady, yet she was both tall and, in her way, hand- 
some, and was far more clever than many of those who might look down 
upon her; for her speculative and her practical abilities were equally 
remarkable: besides being the first palmist of her time, she had the reputa- 
tion of being able to make more clothes-pegs in an hour, and sell more, than 
any other woman in Englard. The splendour of that ‘Snowdon-sunrise’ 
was such as we can say, from much experience, can only be seen about once 
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in a lifetime, and could never be given by any pen or pencil. ‘ You don’t 
seem to enjoy it a bit,’ was the irritated remark we could not help making 
to our friend, who stood quite silent and apparently deaf to the rhapsodies 
in which we had: been indulging—as we both stood looking at the peaks, or, 
rather, at the vast masses of billowy vapours enveloping them, as they some- 
times boiled and sometimes blazed, shaking, whenever the sun struck one 
and then another, from amethyst to vermilion, f shot’ now and then with 
gold. ‘Don’t injiy it, don’t I?’ said she, removing her pipe. ‘ You injiy 
talkin’ about it. I injiy lettin’ it soak in.” 


Only second in importance to this article for the understanding of 
“ Aylwin” is Mr, Watts-Dunton’s very elaborate essay on Thoreau.* 
The gipsy-like sentiment in regard to landed possessions and the duty 
of work, and a thousand other things, is charmingly illustrated there. 
Mr. Watts-Dunton protests against the claim of the Emersonians that 
Thoreau belonged wholly to them. He was of ‘a wider company of 
those who disbelieve in the tyranny of work, of those whe hold that 
true civilisation is a widening and enriching of human life, while the 
Western civilisation makes it the art of inventing fictitious wants and 
working to supply them. The unique mixture of love of nature and 
insight into art which is found in the Welsh scenes of “Aylwin” may 
also be found here. Those who possess great pictures are told that 
they are nothing when set against the tamest and quietest districts of 
Cambridge or Lincoln in the tamest and quietest nionths, when over 
the treeless flat you may see, and for nothing, purple bar after purple 
bar trembling along the grey. Throughout “ Aylwin” ons may find 
an extraordinary passion for the wind. Winifred says, “I cannot be 
quite happy without wind, can you? I like to run up the hills in the 
wind and sing to it. That is when I am happiest.” In the essay on 
Thoreau Mr. Watts-Dunton says that there is no surer taste of genuine 
nature-instinct than love of wind. Anybody can love sunshine, The 
Romans enjoyed it, but they did not love the wind; and how much 
more may this be said of the French? ‘ Love of the wind has made 
England what she is; dread of the wind has greatly contributed to 
make France what'she is. It is delightful to read Thoreau when he 
‘writes about the wind, and that which the wind so loves—the snow.” 

Still more interesting in this essay are the passages which recall 
D’Arcy’s relations to the lower animals. Nothing in “ Aylwin ” has. 
been more admired than the picture of this side of D’Arcy’s beautiful 
character, and in the essay we are told that, with regard tc the great 
human fallacy expressed in the phrase “ the-dumb animals,” no man 
saw through it more clearly than Thoreau, not even St. Francis of 
Assisi, not even Cowper, nor Burns, nor Bisset, the wonderful animal- 
trainer of Perth in the last century. Neither thought nor emotion 
can really be expressed at all, and when you can establish a lingua 
Sranca between yourself and a lower animal interchange of feeling and 


* Atheneum, November 3, 1877. 
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even of thought is as easy with them as it is with men. In telling 
the story of Thoreau’s life at Walden, the writer of this essay pro- 
tests exactly as D'Arcy would have done—that is to say, he enters 
into the inner consciousness, not of the invading Thoreau, but of one 
of the animals he invades. Yet in all other respects Thoreau and 
D’Arcy are almost the opposités of each other. 

One point will specially strike the reader of “ Aylwin”—the 
influence of heredity which, since the vogue of Ibsen’s dramas, has 
permeated imaginative literature, was made one of the motive powers 
in this romance, written, it is said, many years ago. At that time 
Balzac stood almost alone in using the fact of heredity for dramatic 
purposes. The difference between Mr. Watts-Dunton’s use of it and 
Ibsen’s is that the former treats it entirely from the spiritual point of 
view, whereas Ibsen’s. point of view—notably in “ Ghosts ”—is the 
physical. 

The great question remains, Granting that nature and love and 
sorrow demand a spiritual philosophy of the universe, what form is 
this spiritual philosophy to take? Mr. Watts-Dunton has never 
ceased to combat the dogmatism of the scientific materialist, and on 
occasion to rebuke it. “One of the sharpest reproofs he ever adminis- 
tered was‘in a criticism of a certain clever and well-meant attack upon 
scientific materialism by a brilliant littérateur : : 


“ In order to prove that the Positivist’s mind is not only unphilosophical, 
but anti-philosophic, the true satirist would laughingly have shown that in 
the onward march of those very physical sciences he adores, he, with his 
primitive and confiding ‘ belief in the testimony of the senses,’ is beginning 
to be left out in the cold, and that men like Sir W. R. Grove, turning round 

~upon the Positivist in the most traitorous fashion, are beginning to tell him 
that ‘the principle of all certitude’ is not, and cannot be, the testimony of 
the Positivist’s senses; that these senses, indeed, are no absolute tests of 
phenomena at all; that probably (as Sir W. R. Grove assured the British 
Association once) the Positivists are surrounded by beings they could neither 
see, feel, hear, nor sméll; and that, notwithstanding the excellence of their 
own eyes, ears, and noses, the universe they were mapping out so deftly is, 
and must be, lightless, colourless, soundless—monophysical—a phantasma- 
goric show—a deceptive series of undulations, which become colour, or 
sound, or what not, according to the organism upon which they fall.” 


But from anything approaching to theological dogma he has consis- 
tently shrunk. Nevertheless, oncé at least, in a very noble essay on 
the Pealms, he has spoken of the enduring life of the Bible: 


“A great living savant has characterised the Bible as ‘a collection of the 
imaginings of Syria,’ ‘the old worn-out bottle of Judaism into which the 
generous new wine of science is being poured.’ The great savant was angry 
when he said so. The ‘new wine’ of science is a generous vintage, un- 
doubtedly, and deserves all the respect it gets from us; so do those who 
make it and serve it out; they have so much intelligence; they are so 
honest and so fearless. But whatever may become of their wine in a few 
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years, when the wine-dealers shall have passed away, when the savant is for- 
gotten as any star-gazer of Chaldea—the old bottle is going to be older yet 
—the Bible is going to be eternal. For that which decides the vitality of 
any book is precisely that which decides the value of any human soul—not 
the knowledge it contains, but simply the ‘attitude it assumes towards the 
universe, unseen as well as seen.” 


He goes on to gay: - 


“The Bible reflects to-day and will reflect for ever every want of human 
emotion, every passing event of human life, reflect them as faithfully as it 
did to the great and simple people in whose great and simple tongue it was 
written.” - 3 


` 


For the rest I think those who read with insight will find a symbol 
in the concluding words of “ Aylwin.” This is the picture with which 
the author takes leave of Aylwin and Winnie as they go down into 
the new life at Llanberis : 


“c Took!’ she said, pointing to the sunset. ‘I have seen that sight 
only once before. I was with Sinfi. She called it “ the Dukkeripen ofthe 
‘Trishul,”’ 7 

“The sun was now on the point of sinking, and his radiance, falling on 
the cloud-pageantry of the zenith, fired the flakes and vapoury films floating 
and trailing above, turning them at first into a ruby-coloured mass, and then 
into an ocean of rosy fire. A horizontal bar of cloud which, until the radi- 
ance of the sunset fell upon it, had been dull and dark and grey, as though 
a long slip from the slate-quarries had been laid across the west, became for 
a moment a deep lavender colour, and then purple, and then-red gold. But 
what Winnie was pointing at was a dazzling shaft of quivering fire where 
the sun had now sunk behind the horizon, Shooting up from the cliffs 
where the sun had disappeared, this shaft intersected the bar of clouds and 
seemed to make an irregular cross of deep rose.” 


W. RCBERTEON NICOLL. 
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` DOES TRADE FOLLOW THE FLAG? 


` 


HE immediate danger from the Fashoda incident is apparently at 
an end, thanks to the unanimity of English opinion, the 
moderation of a pacific Minister, and the good sense of the French 
Government. But it remains a warning of the dangers into which 
our present scramble for empire may lead us.‘ The country has been 
ringing with rumours of war; Jingo newspapers have been boasting 
of the ease with which we could sweep the French from the seas; 
and a fussy Minister has ostentatiously declined an accepted invitation 
in order the better to superintend his warlike preparations. We have 
learnt how easily a quarrel about boundaries can degenerate into a 
point of honour, and how quickly a point of. honour may inflame into 
a war, which would cost both countries more than the fee simple of 
the territories in dispute. 

The spirit of Jingoism is no new thing ; it is always with us; but 
it has become much more intense during the last half-century. The 
development of nationalism, whilst not without its good features, has 
also encouraged: a spurious kind of patriotism, which seeks its own 
advantage in the misfortunes of its neighbours, and thinks it has 
gained little unless it is taken from them. This spirit shows itself 
in many forms, A few years ago its war-cry was Protection—a cry. 
which has been successful abroad, and which, under the absurd title 
of Fair Trade, has been noisy and troublesome at home, That bubble 
has collapsed, in spite of the devoted efforts of Sir Howard Vincent 
and the bribe of Imperial Protection fruitlessly, dangled before the 
colonies by Mr. Chamberlain. But the same evil spirit has now taken: 
another form—the lust of an extended Empire. In this form it is. 
even more dangerous than Protection or Fair Trade, for it appeals to 

‘larger ambitions and enlists wider sympathies. It is not, however, 
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with the military spirit that I wish to deal at present—with the love 
of glory, or the desire to rule, The newest reason given for conquest 
and aggression is that they are necessary in order to maintain and 
extend our commerce. We are told that foreign nations are every- 
where adopting an exclusive policy, and that if we desire to keep an 
open door for our own trade we must have that door, and all which 
lies behind that door, in our own possession. In order to trade we 
must rule, and in order to rule we must grab. We must conquer or 
we must starve. . 

This is the latest gospel of Jingoism, and it is one which at this 
moment appeals strongly to the English people. Being no longer the 
workshop of the world, finding rivals where we formerly found only 
customers, and excluded, so far as such exclusion is possible, from the 
ports of other nations by a system of Protection as rigid «8 our own 
once was, we seek for a remedy for real or supposed evils in the 
extension of our Empire ; we spend on naval and military force such 
sums as would have horrified the last generation ; and we are ready to 
quarrel with the rest of the civilised world for any waste corners of 
the earth which are still left to scramble for, and for every “ sphere of 
influence,” however worthless. - 

Let me quote one or two passages from the ablest advocate of this 
modern form of Jingoism ; from one who has shown that he is not 
unwilling to sacrifice our Free Trade policy on the altar of Imperialism, 
and who, foiled in that attempt by the feeling of this country, and by 
the superior wisdom of colonial statesmen, now drops Protection and 
advocates Conquest. 

Let me quote passages from some recent speeches. On November 5, 
1897, at Glasgow, Mr. Chamberlain is reported to have said : 


« We believe in the greatness of the Empire. ‘We are not afraid of its 
expansion, We know that for us control over the markets is an absolute 
necessity, and that without it we could not possibly keep in comfort all the 
vast population which we have in these small islands.” 


Again, at Liverpool, on January 18, 1898, he is reported to have 
used the following words: 


“We have got enough land and we have got enough of barbarous peoples 
to conquer and to govern. 

“Why conquer more? . . . Because it is absurd to measure the possible 
value of an undeveloped country by its present condition. ... 

“ I say there is no undiscovered country at the present moment, or undo- 
veloped country, of which it is not possible, and as to some cases as to which 
it is not probable, that they will at no distant date rival even any of the 
most prosperous colonies in the amount of trade and commerce which they 
will be able to feed. j 

‘We alone are not only the earliest in the field, but have been from the 
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Jirst the pioneers of an universal trade. Wherever we have conquered, we 
have conquered for civilisation and for the world; and we have never 
attempted to put up barriers against the other peoples. But that is not the 
policy of our neighbours, of our rivals and our friends; and at the present 
moment it is perfectly certain that we are liable to be excluded from any 
country, so far as hostile tariffs can possibly exclude us, where the British 
flag does not float. So, sir, I say-that our policy at the present moment— 
it is the policy of her Majesty’s Government, and I hope it is the policy of 
the country—is the maintenance of free markets, even where that involves 
the acquisition of new territory. . 

“I hold that we have a threefold duty. In the first place, to keep what 
rightly belongs to us; in the second place, to- peg out claims for posterity ; 
and in the third place, if any one tries to rush those claims, gently to 
prevent them.” 


Then follows some self-glorification about our sacrifices and con- 
cessions, and the gross ingratitude of foreign nations. 

An historical critic might observe upon this speech; that in the 
earlier days of our own growing trade we were as jealously exclusive 
as the most Protectionist of foreign nations, and that the abandon- 
ment of that exclusive policy was due to statesmen whose authority 
Mr. Chamberlain now repudiates. And a political critic might ask 
whether the statesman who here boasts that “ we have never attempted 
to put up barriers against other peoples” is the same statesman who 
has recently proposed to enclose the Empire within a ring-fence of 
protective duties. Even as late as August 2, 1898, Mr. Chamberlain 
said in the House of-Commons: “I believe confidently that this 
country benefits and that it almost lives upon its colonial empire.” 
It is natural for a Colonial Secretary to. magnify his office; but his 
colleagues at the Treasury and the Board of Trade could tell him that, 
if this country had nothing but its colonies to live upon, its diet’ would 
be extremely meagre. 

The serious argument contained in the above extracts is a very 
important one. This country and its teeming population does depend 
for its prosperity, if not for its éxistence, upon its trade; and if it is 
true that “ Trade follows the flag,” and that the trade of the United 
Kingdom rises and sinks with empire, then there is a strong econo- 
mical reason for planting the Union Jack in every corner of the world 
and “extending the limits of our national dominion wherever it is 
possible to do so. 

In this argument there is one satisfactory feature ; it is open to 
reply. As-Lord Rosebery has well remarked, “ What we have to do 
is to see, in commercial terms, that we have for every new acquisition 
‘value recoived.’” When we are told in the language of the poet that 
we are to 


“ Pray God our greatness may not fail | 
Through craven fear of being great,” 


os 
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it is a matter of sentiment, and-there is no answer except a counter- 
. sentiment. But when it is said that we are to make war or to seize 
territory in order to get new markets, it is open to us to ask what is 
likely to be the value of these new markets ; how far they will com- 
pensate us for the cost; and whether we are likely to find. them as 
profitable as others to which we have access already. - 

Some of these questions are, no doubt, hidden in the remcte future. 
When we are informed that it is possible or probable that undeveloped 
countries “ will at no distant date rival any of our most prosperous 
colonies in the amount of trade and commerce which they will be able 
to feed,” all we can do is to shake our heads at the mystic utterances 
of the -Delphic oracle. Rhodesia and Caffraria may prove to be 
another Australia; Uganda and the Soudan may, in some unknown 
hereafter, buy as much Lancashire cotton as India; but all we can say 
sbout them now is that such results are not within human vision, and 
that the attempt to realise them will certainly cost much time, much 
money, and many lives. 

The outlay on Rhodesia is a fact; to prophesy its. future income is 
a matter of dispute between contending bulls and bears. Uganda will 
cost us much ; who shall say what it will bring in? Of Dongola and 
the Soudan no one can foretell the future; but the preliminary official 
reports made by Mr. Dawkins and Major Wingate are not encouraging. 
On January 3 last the well-informed correspondent of the Times 
showed that these provinces had then cost Egypt nearly £2,000,000 ; 
and he added: ` 


“This Sudan campaign, which has. caused such a serious strain on 
Egyptian finance, will produce increased expenditure with each fresh 
advance into Dervish territory, and every new province acquired will 
involve an increase of administrative expenditure to be borne by Egypt, . 
as some years must elapse until the impoverished Sudan can be expected to 
pay its'own government expenses.” ‘ 


If we tura to the most promising of our new fields of enterprise— 
our West African Colonies, about which we were nearly quarrelling 
with France—we find from a report in the Board of Trade Journal 
for September 1898, page 264, that the amount of their whole trade, 
including both imports and exports, does not exceed £8,000,000 ; 
and that this aggregate has not increased during the last three years. 
The greater and the most increasing part of the trade of these 
_ Colonies is, no doubt, with the United Kingdom (see p. 265); but, 
so far as figures are given, it would seem that the greater part of the 
trade of the Colonies of our great rival, France, in this region, is 
also trade with the United Kingdom. (See same report, p. 269.) 

The present state of the trade with British possessions in Hast 
Africa is given at page 390 of the October number of tha Board of 
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Trade Journal. ‘It is difficult to summarise it in figures, because the . 
chief part of the trade is carried on through ports and harbours 
(especially Zanzibar and Lorenzo Marques) which are not British 
territory. But the aggregate amount is really trifling—less apparently 
than the amount of the trade with British possessions on the West 
Coast; much of it is trade with foreign countries and with British 
India ; whilst at Lorenzo Marques, to which port there are consider- 
able British imports on their way to the British Hinterland as well as 
to the Transvaal, there are next to no corresponding exports—or, in. 
other words, there is at present cutlay with no return. 

With regard to the whole of the African Empire, on which we are 
entering with so much zeal, we may well put Lord Rosebery’s test, 
“What is the ‘value received’?” The answer must be not only in 
the future tense but in the paulo post futwrum tense; for there must 
be obviously still an immense outlay before a return'can be expected, 
and what that return may be no one can tell. 

But there are other parts of the argument on which we are not left 
to prophecy and imagination, and on which past experience may throw 
some light. Is it true, as a matter of fact, that the gigantic develop- 

“ment of our trade during the last half-century has been due to the 
growth of our Empire ? Is it the fact that our markets depend upon our 
rule? Is it the fact that we are, as traders, being shut out from those 
parts of the world which do not own allegiance to the British flag ? 
Have we reason to think that the exténsion of the rule and, with the 
rule, of the trade, of other civilised nations means a diminution of our 
own trade? ‘These are dull topics for the platform. But it is the 
merit of the arguments I have quoted that such topics are brought. 
into prominence, and being thus made prominent they deserve ‘careful 
. consideration. In the following observations I propose to examine 
what light can be thrown upon the above questions by wad statistics of 
our trade’ daring the last half-century. : 

There is, fortunately, a Board of Trade Return entitled s Statistics 
of British Trade and Production,” which gives facilities for this 
examination. The last Return (C. 8211) was made in 1896; and it 
is to this Return, and especially to the Supplementary Tables con- 
tained in pages 78 to 88, to which I propose to call attention. These 
Returns have been framed with the view of giving the comparative 
trade of the United Kingdom with the several foreign countries and 
with British possessions since 1854—+the earliest year for which we 
have thoroughly trustworthy statistics. Many of them were origin- 
ally prepared for me at the Board of Trade when I was writing on 

-Fair Trade ; but they have beem since revised, improved, and put into 
a compendious form. The general results of this Return are sum- 
marised in the following Table: g 


~ 
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The first observation on this Table is that the total increase of the 
trade as measured in £’s sterling is much greater in the earlier than in 
’ the later part of the time: The aggregate trade of the United King- 

dom, not including re-exports of foreign and colonial merchandise, 
“averaged £285,000,000 in the five years 1855-59 and £581,000,000" 
in the five years 1870—74; in other words, it more than doubled in 
fifteen years, In the five years 1890—94 it averaged £653,000,000, 

so that it had increased by not more than one-eighth in twenty years. 
But this difference in the rate of increase is largely accounted for by 
- the fall in prices which took place after 1872, and which is estimated 
at from- 30 to 40 per-cent. If 40 per cent. were added to the 
£653,000,000 representing the trade in 1890—94 it would bring the 
sum up to more than £900,000,000, thus showing that when quantities 
and not values are considered, the rate of increase in the later years of 
the half-century, though less than in the earlier years, is not nearly so 
much less as it appears to be from the returns of values. 

This conclusion is strengthened by a referancé to the Returns of 
Shipping (see pages 76 and 77 of the same paper), from which it 
appears that the aggregate tonnage entered and cleared in the foreign 
trade of the United Kingdom ‘averaged 21,000,000 tons in the five 
years 1855-59, 42,000,000 in the five years 1870-74, and 
76,000,000 in the years 1890-94, thus showing a proportionate 
increase in the later years of the half-century not much less than in 
the earlier years. It is desirable to say thus much on what at first 
appears to be an alarming indication afforded by this interesting return 
of a falling off in our trade. Without entering into the much-debated 
question of the reason for the fall in prices since 1870, it is obvious 
that, so far as use and enjoyment are concerned, itis quantity and 
not prices to which we must look as indications of the importance of 
trade; and since oir imports vastly exceed our exports, and have 
increased faster than our exports, the reduction in price for an 
increased quantity of goods consumed means so much improvement in 
` the condition of our people. 

I will not labour this point further, but will turn to the bearing of 
the figures in the above Table on the question with which we started 
—viz, the proportion which the trade of the United Kingdom with 
Foreign Countries, and the proportion which the trade of the United 
Kingdom with British Possessions respectively bear to the whole trade 
of the United Kingdom, and the course which those proportions have 
taken during the last half-century. - For this purpose the Returns as 
given in values of pounds sterling answer our purpose, since we ‘are 
dealing with the proportionate amounts, and not with the actual 
amounts of the two branches of our trade, and since we may assume, 
in the absence of evidence to the contrary, that the prices of foreign 
and of British produce in our market have, on the whole, fallen equally. 
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The aggregate amount of the external trade of the United Kingdom 

was in 1854, £249,000,000; and of this, £181,000,000, or 727 per 
cent., was with foreign countries, and £68,000,000, or 27°3 per cent., 
was with British possessions. The aggregate amount of the external 
trade of the United Kingdom was in 1895, £643,000,000, and of this 
£477,000,000, or 74°2 per cent., was with Foreign Countries, and - 
£166,000,000, or 25°8 per cent., was with British Possessions. So 
that, comparing the first and the last years in the Return, the pro- 
portion of the trade which the United Kingdom does with Foreign 
Countries has slightly increased, and the proportion which it does with 
British Possessions has slightly diminished. 
_ If, instead of taking two single years, we take the averages for 
quinquennial periods, we find that the percentages of the trade of the 
United Kingdom with Foreign Countries and with British Possessions 
are as follows: 











Quinquennial Periods. Tace ieee preigh Trado with DIT isk 
1855-59 734 26°6 
1860-64 69°4 30°6 
1865-69 747 25 8 
1870-74 766 23-4 
1875-79 740 26 0 
1830-84 724 276 
1885-89 726 ` 274 
1890-94 734 26 6 











The striking feature in these figures is the persistency of the pro- 
portion. It was 73 &4'to 26°6 at the beginning and 73'4 to 266 at 
the end of the time—exactly the same; and in the meantime it had 
varied very little. The smallest percentage of trade with Foreign 
Countries was in 1860-64, when it was 69°4 against 80°6 of trade with 
British Possessions, a circumstance apparently due to the Civil War 
in the United States. (See Tables 6 and 7, pp. 79 and 83, of the 
same Parliamentary paper.) The largest percentage of trade with 
Foreign Countries was in 1870-74, when it was 76°6 as against 23 4 of 
trade with British Possessions. This was probably due to the recovery 
in United States trade, to the commercial treaties with European 
countries, and to a falling off in the East Indian trade. But the 
proportion has remained remarkably constant throughout the half- 
century, in spite of changes of all kinds—in spite of changes in the 
commercial policy of foreign nations—from Protection towards Free 
Trade, and then back to Protection ; in spite of the gigantic extension 


` 
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of our Indian and colonial empire in area, in population, and in trade; 
and in spite of wars, conquest, and changes of territory within and 
without the Empire. It seems as if it were a general law that, of 
our whole external trade, about one-quarter should be with British - 
Possessions and three-quarters’ with Foreign Countries. 

Turning now from tlie aggregate trade of the United Kingdom to 
the returns of imports and of exports of British produce taken sepa- . 
rately (pp. 73 and 75 of the Return), we find that the proportion of- 
the imports from Foreign Countries to our total imports is larger than ` 
the proportion of exports to Foreign Countries to our total exports. 
In the quinquennial period 1855-59 the percentage of foreign imports 
was 76:5, and that of imports from British Possessions 28:5 ; whilst 
in the quinquennial period 1890—94 the percentage of foreign imports 
was 77°1, and that of imports from British Possessions 22'9. In the 
quinquennial period 1855—59 the percentage of exports to Foreign 
Countries was 68°5, and that of exports to British Possessions’ 31 5. 
In the quinquennial period 1890-94 the percentage of exports to 
Foreign Countries was-66°5, and that of éxports to British Possessions 
33°5. The proportion of exports to British Possessions is rather 
larger, and has grown rather faster than that of imports from British 
Possessions. This may be accounted for to some extent by the trade 
‘of India. The proportion of the direct import trade from India to 
our whole import trade has diminished during the half-century, whilst 
the proportion of our export trade to India to our whole export trade 
has remained stationary. (See:same Return, pp. 80 and 85.) The 
United Kingdom exports direct to India; India exports to other 
countries—eg. to Europe and to the United States—and these 
countries in their turn export to the United Kingdom. The fact 
is a very interesting one, and shows how trade, if let alone, follows ` 
its own course, direct or indirect, as the case may be. Consequently, 
any attempt to force trade into direct channels’ between the United 
Kingdom and British Possessions might have the effect of impeding 
and diminishing, instead of increasing, our trade. 

In the above figures the re-exports of foreign and colonial goods 
from the United Kingdom are not included. If they were included, 
the proportion of our trade with Foreign Countries, as compared with 
that carried on with British Possessions, would appear to be rather 
larger than is shown by the above figures. This was to be expected, 
since the re-exports consist largely of goods imported from distant 
quarters of the world and re-exported to foreign countries in Europe. ` 
Nor does it appear that this entrepét trade shows signs of comparative 
falling off. (See Table.2, p. 74, of the Return.) 

The above figures give the comparative amount of trade reckoned: 
in values. It will be interesting to make a similar comparison of the 
amount and growth of the trade of the United Kingdom to places 
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within and without the Empire, reckoned in the tonnage of shipping, 
which, roughly speaking, gives some indication of quantity, not value. 
This we can do by means of the table given at pages 76 and 77 of 
the same Parliamentary Return. . 

The aggregate tonnage of vessels entered and cleared in the United 
Kingdom at the beginning and end of the period we are considering 
has been given above, p. 816. Comparing the entries and clearances - 
in the United Kingdom of ships bound from and to Foreign Countries 
with those of ships bound from and to British Possessions, we find the 
proportions to be as oliwe, z 

















Percentage of Entries. Percentage of Clearances, 
Annual 
Average for | From Foreign From British To Foreign To British 2 
- Countries. Possessions. Countries. Passessions. 

1855-59 78°9 211 78°3 21:7 
1860-64 792 208 78-1 219 
1865-69 82°5 175 81°6 16-4 - 
1870-74 84:9 1. 82°3 17:7 
1875-79 85'8 142 81:7 183 
1880-84 86°6 13°4 81:6 18°4 
1885-89 87°7 12°3 82-3 17:7 
1890-94. 88-0 120 84:3 157 














From these figures, taken in conjunction with those previously 
- quoted, it appears: 

First, that the proportion of the trade of the United Kingdom 
carried on with Foreign Countries, as compared with that carried on 
with British Possessions, is and always has been greater if reckoned 
in quantity than if reckoned in value, 

Secondly, that during the last half-century this propor tion, reckoned 
In quantity, has increased considerably—viz,. from 78:9 per cent. of 
entries and 78 8 per cent. of clearances, in 1855-59, to 88-0 per cent. 
of entries and 84:3 per cent. of clearances in 1890-94; and that the’ 
proportion of the trade of the United Kingdom carried on with 
British Possessions, reckoned in quantity, has accordingly diminished 
—viz. from 21:1 of entries and 21:7 of clearances, in 1855-59, to 
12-0 of entries and 15:7 of clearances in 1890-94. 

Thirdly, that the proportion of our trade with Foreign Countries, 
reckoned in quantities, as compared to our trade with British Posses- 
sions, has grown faster in the import trade, as shown by the entries,- 
than in the export trade, as shown by the clearances. 

The difference in the proportions, as shown by values and by 
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quantities respectively, is probably due to the fact that the articles of 
our trade with Foreign Countries, and especially of our import trade 
from Foreign Countries, are on the whole more bulky than those of our 
trade with British Possessions, and consequently employ more shipping. 
Out of the shipping employed in the trade of the United Kingdom, 
upwards of 72 per cent. is British. (See p. 10 of ©. 8211—1896 ) 
It seems, therefore, probable that the trade of the United Kingdom 
with foreign countries gives, in proportion to its values, a larger 
amount of employment to British shipowners tkan the trade of the 
United Kingdom with British Possessions. - 

Having thus considered the progress of trade of the United King- 
dom during the last half-century as a whole, it will be interesting to 
examine the trade with special British Possessions, and with special 
Foreign Countries, in order to see whether there is anything in these 
details to alter the conclusions drawn from the aggregate figures. ~~ 

Let us take the case of India first. 


TRADE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM WITH BRITISH INDIA. 

















g © 

28 Sag ae Ea 
Date. BR = g 3 S pH a g £9 Events. 
1855-9 16 9'8 14 12-1 |1858. End of Mutiny. 
1860-4 34 14:5 18 18 1861-5. U.S. Civil War. 
1865-9 32 11°3 20 10°9 3 
1870—4 30 8:7 20 8'5 1872." Silver begins to decline ` 
1875-9 29 76 23 11°3 1877. Famine in India. 
1880-4 35 787 30 12:9 \ 
1885-9 33 85 31 18:7 
1890-4 30 evi 30 12:9 1893. Indian Mints closed. 

1895 y 27 . 65 25 wi 











Our direct trade with British India is important, both because it is 
far larger than our trade with any other British possession and because 
India is a Free-trade country. If, therefore, it is true that trade 
under the flag increases more quickly than trade not under the flag, 
we ought to find that our direct trade with India has increased in a 
larger proportion than our whole trade or than our trdde with foreign 
countries. What are the facts, as shown by the above Return (pages 
80 and 85)? In the five years ending 1859 our imports from British 
India averaged £16,000,000 per annum, or 9:8 per cent. of our whole 
import trade; in the five years ending 1894 they averaged £30,000,000 
per annum, or 7-1 of our whole import trade. In the five years ending 


/ 
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1859 our exports of British produce to India were £14,000,000, or 
121 of our whole export: trade; in the five years ending 1894 they 
were £30,000,000, or 12°9 of our whole export trade. The percentage 
of Indian imports has fluctuated between 14:5 in the five years ending 
1864, which include the time of the American cotton famine, and 7°] 
in the five years ending 1894; and will probably be less in the suc- 
ceeding. decade. The percentage of exports to India has fluctuated 
between 13-7 in the five years ending 1889 and 8'5 in the five years 
ending with 1874, during which period the great exports to Huropean 
countries consequent on the termination of the Franco-German War 
took place, There is certainly nothing in these figures to countenance 

. the notion that our trade with a gigantic dependency over which we 
exercise complete control grows faster or is more to be relied on than 
our trade with the: rest of the world over which we exercise no such 
control. 

There is another lesson to be learnt from the statistics of Indian 
trade. The Return to which I have so constantly referred does not 
include treasure, and is made up entirely from English sources. If 
we take the Indian returns of imports and exports as given in the 
Indian Statistical Abstract, we shall find that the imports of India 
from the United Kingdom, including treasure, are very much larger 
than the exports of India to the United Kingdom. If this fact stood 
alone it would be unintelligible, since we know that India has not 
only to pay the United Kingdom for the imports she receives from 
her, but has to pay some £18,000,000-annually for interest on debt 
and other expenses, But on looking to the other exports of India— 
her exports, for instance, to the United States, to France, to Germany, 
to Holland, to Belgium, to Italy, to Egypt, to Souta America, to 
Ceylon, to China, to Japan, and to the Straits Settlements—we find 
that they are very much larger than her imports from these countries. 
On the other hand, the exports from these countries—or most of them 
—to the United Kingdom are much larger than their imports from 
the United Kingdom—so much larger as to account for the balance 
which India has to pay. There can be no doubt that the United 
Kingdom exports to India, that India exports to other countries, most 
of them foreign countries, and that these countries in their turn export 
to the United Kingdom. . 

These facts are of great importance, since they show, in the first 
place, that when the civilised nations of Europe and America desire to 
export, and at the same time endeavour to protect their native manu- 
factures by a tax on manufactured goods, whilst leaving their ports 
open to tropical products and other raw materials, they cannot help 
promoting the export trade of their rivals, who sell to third countries, 
such as India, which in turn sell their products to the Protectionist 
countries. f ; 
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They are important, in the second.place, because they show that the ` 
trade of the United Kingdom with her own possessions is part and 
parcel of the trade which those possessions carry on with Foreign 
Countries. ‘The two trades grow and flourish together, and are in fact 
complements of each other. To encourage either is to encourage both.” 
To discourage either is to discourage both. Trade which is carried on 
wholly under the flag is not to be separated or distinguished from trade 
which is not under the flag. - l 

Next let us take the case of 


TRADE OF THE Unitep Kinapom WITH BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 














Imports from Percentage Exports to Percentage 
Date. in millions . of total | in millions of total ` 
of £’s. imports. . of £’s, exports. 

1854 7 4'6 6 6'2 
1855-59 Go ke 33 4 31 
1860-64 8 8:3 5 3°6 
1865-69 7 25 6 3-1 
1870-74 10 3 “9 3°6 
1375-79 10 2°8 T 85 
1880-84 it 28 9 3°8 
"1885-89 10 28 8 3-4 
1890-94 . B3 3-2 7 8 

1895 13 - 3i 5 22 





Our imports from British North America averaged £5,000,000 in 
1855-59, or 8:3 per cent. of our total imports. In 1890-94 they 
averaged £18,000,000, or 8:2 per cent. of our total imports. Onur 
exports to British North America averaged £4,000,000 in 1855-59, or 
31 per cent. of our total exports; and in 1890-94 they averaged 
£7,000,000, or 3'0 per cent. of our total exports. Canada’s highest 
percentage of our total imports was in 1855-59 and 1860-64. The lowest 
was in 1865-69, when it was 2'5 per cent. of our total imports, but it 
was almost as low in 1875-79, 1880-84, and 1885-89, when it was only 
28 of our total exports. Canada’s highest percentage of our total 
exports was 8°8 in 1880-84, and the lowest in the above quinquenniads 
was 3:0 in 1890-94. . It was lower still in 1895. Canada, as is well 
known, has largely increased her duties since 1879, and until 1897 
professedly adopted a stringent Protective policy against the United 
Kingdom as well as against other nations. The above figures show 
that the proportion of the trade we do with her to our whole trade has 
decreased during the last half-century, and that as regards exports it- 
” was leds in the last of the periods given in the Return than it had 


been since 1854. 
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Let us hope that the changes initiated by Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
Government last year will alter these figures and make both the actual 
amounts and the proportions larger. It will be remembered that by 


the arrangements made last year British goods will henceforth have an 


advantage of 25 per cent. over foreign goods, including those coming 
from the United States into Catiada. But it should also be remem- 
bered that, according to Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s original proposal, the 
‘game ‘preference was to be given to the goods of any foreign country 
which should give to Canadian goods as good treatmént as is given to 
them by the United Kingdom; and that if this proposal is not carried 
into effect it is not the fault of the Canadian Government, but of the 


construction put, and no doubt properly put, upon our existing treaties, 


of commerce by Mr. Chamberlain. Those treaties still prevent our 
colonies. from giving to one foreign country preferential advantages 
-which they do not give to other foreign countries with treaties ; and 
so long as the countries affected are comparatively unimportant to 
Canada—e.g., Holland or Japan—the treaties will probably stand. But 
if, as seems not unlikely, Canada and the United States should come 
to their senses and agree to make reciprocal reductions in the absurd 
tariffs they now set up against each other, there can be little doubt that 
those provisions in our commercial treaties which now prevent Canada 
from giving preferential treatment to foreign countries will suffer the 
same fate as our commercial treaties with Germany and Belgium, 
which were abrogated last year. 

For our present purpose the lesson to be learnt from the above 
figures is that, in the case of the important colonies of British North 
America, not only has the trade of the United Kingdom with those 
colonies not grown faster than our general trade, but, that the propor- 
tion of our trade with them to our whole trade is much less than it 
was half a century ago. Let us now turn to 


TRADE OF THE Unirep KINGDOM WITH ÅUSTRALIA AND New ZEALAND. 








Date. Imports from Percentage of | Exports to in Percentage of 
in million £’s. | total imports. million £’s. total exports, 
1854 4 26 12 12-4 
1855-59 6 j 3°3 10 84 
1860-64 eg 31 i 11 8 
1865-69 12 410, 12° 6-9 
1870-74 16 47 14 6 
1875-79 22 58 19 91 
1880-84 27 65 22 94 
` 1885-89 . 24 i 63 23 10-2 
1890-94 30 73 20 8'4 
1895 33 79 17 75° 


, 
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These are our most rising colonies, recently peopled from the 
United Kingdom ; and if the flag, coupled with similarity of life and _ 
habits, is anywhere to show its predominance it should be here. Most 
of these colonies, it will be remembered, always excluding New South 

' Wales, have become strongly Protectionist since 1879. 

The aggregate imports have very largely increased, both absolutely 
‘and proportionately. They averaged £6,000,000, or 3:3 per cent. of 
our total imports in 1855-59, and £30,000,000, or 7'3 per cent. of our 
total imports in 1890-94, and the increase has been fairly steady. Our 
. exports to these colonies have also increased—viz. from £10,000,000 
in 1855-59 to £20,000,000 in 1890-94. But the proportion of the 
export to our whole export trade has not increased. The percentage 
was 8°4 in 1855-59 and 8-4 in 1890-94. Nor has it been steady. It 
was as low as 6 per cent. in 1870-74, and as high as’ 10:2 in 1885—89 
—the latter excess being probably due to the heavy borrowings of the 
colonies in those and the preceding years. 

It is not worth while to give similar figures for our smaller colonies 
and dependencies ; they would not alter the general result. 

Let us now take the details of our trade with the principal foreign 
countries : - 


TRADE oF THE UNITED KINGDOM WITH Germany, HOLLAND, AND BELGIUM. 














: ` Pp. 78-81. ` 
Date. _ Imports from Percentage of Exports to in Percentage of 
in millions of £’s.| total imports. millions of £’s. total exports. 
1854 o QT 177 15 ` . 155 5 

1855-59 22 12°8 19 16°6 
1860-64 29 ; 12:0 21 15:2 
1865-69 38 13°3 ; 33 : 18-1 
1870-74 46 7 1831% 46 19°6 
1875-79 | 55 147 87 i 17:9 
1880-84 64 157 35 14:9 
1885-89 67 17-4 32 d. 14:3 
‘| 1890-94 71 170: Bd 14-9 
: 1895 73 17:5 35 15:5 








I have put Germany, Holland, and Belgium together, because it is 
difficult to tell how much of the goods passing through Dutch or 
Belgian ports is really intended for Holland or Belgium. It is 
‘known that a large proportion is intended for Germany. The result 
of the addition is, perhaps, not quite accurate, but it is sufficiently so 
-for our purposes. ` 

The proportion ofthe import trade from these countries to our 
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whole trade is larger now than it was at the beginning of the 
period. It was 12°8 per cent. in 1855-59 ; it declined to 12 per cent. 
in 1860—64, but has since risen steadily to about 17 per cent. The 
proportion of our export trade to these countries is slightly less at the 
end of the period than it was at the beginning. It rose to 19°6 per 
‘cent. in 1870—74, after the Franco-German War, and has since fallen 
to about 14 or 15 per cent. The proportion of import trade from 
these countries is larger than the proportion of our export trade, a 
‘circumstance which is probably due to the fact noticed above that we 
export to India and other tropical and less civilised countries, that these 
‘countries export to Continental Europe, and that Continental Europe 
exports to us. ` 


TRADE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM WITH FRANCE. 





Imports from in | Percentage of Exports to in Percentage of 


Date, millions of £’s. | totalimports. | millions of £’s. total exports. 

1854 10 6:6 3 S1 
1855-59 12 T2 i 6 - 48 
1860-64 22 9:2 8 58 
1865-69 34 119 11 6l 
1570-74 40 116 16 6°8 
1875-79 ` 43 116 ° 15 T5 
1880-84 39 97 17 7'2 
1885-89 39 102 ~ 15. 6-3 
1890-94 44 10°5 15 6°4 

1895 47 11:3 - 14 6°2 














In spite of Protective tariffs, imports have nearly quadrapled, and 
exports have much more than doubled. The imports have always 
been very much larger than the exports, which is probably due to the 
fact noticed above that England exports to India and other countries, 
that these countries export to France, and that France in turn exports 
to England. This conclusion is confirmed by the circumstance that 
until the opening of the Suez Canal the re-exports of foreign and 
colonial produce to-France (which are not included in the above 
figures) were very large. Much of this produce now goes direct to 
France. . z 

The imports from France were unusually large in the years follow- 
ing the Franco-German War, probably in consequence of the payment 
of the German indemnity, and her proportion of our total import trade 
then amounted to between 11 and 12 per cent. In 1890-94 it 
amounted to between 10 and 11 per cent. Our exports to her were 
at their highest in-1880—84, when they amounted to £17,000,000, 
or |72 per cent, of our total exports. They have since sunk to 
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£15,000,000, or about 6'4 per cent. of our total exports. This may 
be due in some degree to her recent protective policy. 
Let us“now take the ‘ 


TRADE oF THE UNITED KINGDOM WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


Imports from in | Percentage of | Exports toin | Percentage of 
million £’s. total imports. milion £’s. total exports. 











1854 30 21 216 
1855-59 33 19 164 
1860-64 32. 15 10:9 
1865-69 39 24, 129 
1870-74 62 33 141 
1875-79 81 18 9'0 
1880-84 97 28 122 
1885-89 85 28 12-2 

| 1890-94 98 26 11°0 
'| 4898 87 28 19-4 





This is, of course, one of our most important foreign trades. Both 
! imports and exports have been subject to very great fluctuations, owing 
to the American Civil War, to lendings and repayments, to commer- 
cial booms and panics, and probably also to the commercial and 
' financial legislation of the United States, which has been remarkably 
‘bad. The most striking feature in the Return is thé remarkable 
growth of our imports from the United States as compared with our 
exports. It would be still more striking if we were to take present 
figures. This may be due in part to a comparative cessation of our - 
lendings to the United States, and in part to the present McKinley or 
Dingley Tariff. But I cannot doubt that there is a still deeper and 
more important cause at work—viz. that the United States Have 
become an industrial and manufacturing as well as an agricultural 
community, and make for themselves what we used to make for them. 
We shall have to look upon them in future as rivals quite as much as 
“customers, and it will need no slight efforts on our part to maintain 
our position. Meanwhile we may comfort ourselves with the reflection 
that this change makes it their interest more than ever to join with us 
in maintaining the policy of the “ open door.”- 
It is not worth while to go through the cases of other countries in 
detail. The following Table shows the amount and the percentages for 
the countries named at-the beginning and end of the period : 


D 
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TRADE oF UNITED KINGDOM -WITH FOLLOWING COUNTRIES: 














IMPORTS FROM EXPORTS TO 

















































1855-59, 1890-94, 1855-59. 1890-94. 
Saleg|4alysgl ae |%el es! sz 
ga H R TR “Rl oF 
; Name of Country. Es SE gy a Sy FE g 3 oe 
aa | 8a) EE galge lial Rel es 
84/88 | 28] 38 | S| S| ba) es 
E E A+ EE us} A Aas | | Py a 
Russia , 2 2'1 § 25+ 
Italy 8 | 8-1 6 | 2-6 
Turkey . 5 4:3 3 3:4* 
Egypt 2 |i |- 3 | 15* 
Brazil 4 8:5 8 3°3* 
Chili 1 0'9 3 Lit 
Peru acl 0:9 1 0:4* 
China 2 |17| 6 | 24t 
Japan £ . — — 4 15t 
Other countries 15 36 g 
* Decrease, + Increase, 


+ Imports from 1855 to 1894 and Exports from 1855 to 1859 are included 

in “Other countries,” 

The percentages of our import trade from Russia, Italy, Brazil, 
Chili, Peru, China, Egypt, and unenumerated countries, have dimin- 
ished ; that of our import trade from Turkey has increased. 

The percentages of our export trade to Italy, Turkey, Brazil, and 
Peru have diminished; whilst the percentages of our export trade to 
Russia, Chili, China, Japan, and to unenumerated countries have 
increased. 7 

The case of Egypt is, for our purpose, particularly interesting, 
because it is a country which has virtually passed under British 
dominion, though not under the British flag, during the period we 
are considering. Looking to the figures given in the Return from 
which we have been quoting, we find that both our imports from and 
our exports to Egypt, as well as the proportion of those imports and 
exports to our whole trade, increased largely between 1854 and 1870; 
that, they then diminished ; and that they have since 1875-79 remaind 
almost stationary. 

The following are the figures as taken from Return C., 8211/96, 
pages 78 and 82: , 
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TRADE oF UNITED KINGDOM WITH Heyer. 





in 


millions of £’s. 


Date. Events. 


Percentage of 
total imports. 
Exports to in 
millions of £’s. 
Percentage of 
total exports. 


Imports from 








1854 3 | 20 
1855-59 7 | 3:9 
1860-64 | 13 | 56 

1965-69 | 17 | 61 
1870-74 14 4'1 
1875-79 | 10 | 25 
1880-84 | 9 | 22 
1885-89 | 8 | 21 
1890-94 | 10 | 23 

1895 10 | 24 


23 |` 
4-0 Opening of Suez Canal, 
change in statistics. 


1:3 Egyptian War, 1882. 


wow wow nnn won 
m 
X] 














_ But some of these figures are inaccurate, because since the opening 
of the Suez Canal, which happened in 1869, the method of entering 
the statistics has been altered, and articles formerly included in tke 
statistics of trade with Egypt have been transferred to the account of 
the Oriental countries to and from which they have been sent. To 
this reason must be attributed the great decline of imports from Egypt 
from £17,000,000 in 1869 to from £6,000,000 to £11,000,000 in later 
years; and of exports to Egypt from £8,000,000 or £9,000,000 in 
1870 to from £2,000,000 to £4,000,000 in later years.* Exactly at- 
what period or by what degrees this change in the statistics took place 
is not clear from the Returns, but enough is known to enable us to 
compare the period before the British occupation with the subsequent 
period. ‘The battle of Tel-el-Kebir took place in 1882, and since that 
date Egypt has been more or less under British management. That 
management has, no doubt, been gradually consolidated and improved, 
and may be expected to yield better results in the future than it has 
hitherto yielded. Still, the figures of imports and exports taken from 
1882 onwards may be taken as a fair indication of the effect which 
the virtual control of Egypt has had upon Egyptian exports to and 
imports from the United Kingdom ; and for this purpose I have taken 
from the Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom the figures of 
the trade year by year from 1869 to 1896, bearing in mind that it is - 
only from a few years before the British occupation in 1882 that we 
can confidently rely on them. f 
They are as follows : 


* See table on opposite page. 
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TRADE oF THE Unrrep Kinepom witu Heyer. 


From the Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom . 
i in £’s stérling. ‘ 





































Imports from Egypt Exports of British 





Year. | into United Kingdom. | produce to Egypt. Events. 
16,796,233 7,982,714 Opening of Suez Canal. 

1870 14,116,820 8,726,602 S 
1871 | ~ _ 16,387,424 7,088,795 i 

1872 16,455,731 7,213,063: 

1873 14,155,913 6,222,013 ; 

1874 10,514,798 3,585,106 f 7 
1875 10,895,043 2,945,846 g 
1876 11,481,519 2,630,407 g 

1877 11,101,785 “2,278,811 

1878 6,145,421 2,194,030 

1879 ~ 8,890,052 2,143,681 

1880 9,190,589 3,060,640 

1881 9,317,916 3,168,488 

1882 7,796,092 - 2,450,504 Tel-el-Kebic. 
1883 10,008,659 3,367,800 

1884 9,701,459 7 2,893,411 

1885 8,818,376 3,486,858 

1886 7,256,759- 2,870,938 

1887 7,689,177 < 8,013,569 4 

1888 7,285,499 ` 2,911,276 

1889 8,620,602 2,949,720 

1890° 8,368,851 3,881,830 

1891 ~ 10,658,288 38,789,238 

1892 10,525,230 3,193,158 

1893 8,845,426 3,364,718, 

1894 9,284,801. 3,996,655 

1895 9,524,507 3,349,162 ; 
| 1896 9,659,376 3,777,966 - 
1897 9,294,240 4,435,101 





Tt appears from these figures that since 1882 there has been prac- 
tically little or no increase in this trade. The imports from Egypt 
were £10,000,000 in, 1888, and between £9,000,000 and £10,000,000 
in 1897. They were, as low as £7,250,000 in 1886, and their 
“highest point was £10,600,000 in 1891. Our exports to Egypt 
were £3,360,000 in 1883—-they were less than this in several 
subsequent years—and about £4,400,000.in 1897. Their lowest 
point was £2,500,000 in 1882, and their highest point was touched 
last year. There is, therefore, no evidence in these figures that the 
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. trade of Egypt with this country has been largely or rapidly increased 
by our dominion over Egypt; hardly, indeed, as much as We might 
expect. 
The above conclusion is confirmed by reference to the Egyptian sta- 
tistics, as given in the Foreign Statistical Abstract, No. 24, pp. 180-81. 
I have begun with the year 1886, because, from the interesting report 
of Mr. Rennell Rodd on the commercial relations of Great’ Britain 
and Egypt (Parliamentary Papers, C. 7920—12, 1896), it appears 
, that thé earlier Egyptian statistics, from which the figures in the 
Previous Foreign Statistical Abstracts are derived, cannot be relied on 
-as giving accurate information concerning the countries of origin and 
destination, - 7 


Forrren TRADE or. Haver. 
From Foreign Statistical Abstract—in Egyptian £'s 
(000’s omitted).. 




















Percentage of 
























8 om, gaom. to total trade. 
~. 1886 10,130 6,413 > 5273 
: 1887 10,876 `~ 6,935 541l -> 
1 1888 10,418 6,584 52°69 
1 1889 11,953 © 7,755 5482 
. 1890 11,876 - 7,704 — 5419 
1891 13,879 8,956 5434 
1 1892 ` 13,341 7,867 49°33 
1893 12,790 7,255 46-80 
: 1894 11,893 6,530 46°43 
| 1895 12,632 7,321 | - 47:99 
| 1896 "18,938 6,981 43°99”. 


| Taking quinquennial periods, the average annual amount of Egypt's 
trade with the United Kingdom is as. „follows, ’ in Egyptian L's 
000's omitted : 


Imports from Exports to 
United Kingdom. United Kingdom. 
1886-90 eve 8038 eon 7078 
_ 1891-95 oh 3132 a; 7585 
-1896. ave 3164 ous 6981 


_ It appears from these figures-that the whole trade of Egypt with 
outside countries has considerably increased since 1886, but that the 
trade of. Egypt with the United Kingdom has scarcely increased at 
‘all. No doubt, jf quantities were taken instead :of values,’ the later 
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figures would show some increase, for there has been a considerable 
fall in prices since 1881. But the fact remains that whilst trade. 


with the United Kingdom was 52 per cent. of the whole trade of 


Egypt in 1886, it was only 44 per cent. -in 1896, and that, as will be 
seen on referring to the Foreign Statistical Abstract, the trade of 
Egypt with France, with Germany, with America, and with other 
countries, though small compared avith her trade with the United 
Kingdom, has grown fester than that trade. This is confirmed by the 
details given in the very interesting report of Mr. Rodd above referred 
to, as well as by the report of the United States Agent on the com> 
mercial development of Egypt, quoted at page 400 of the Board of Trade . 
Journal for October 1898. Both of these papers dwell on the fact 
that British trade with Egypt, whilst forming still so large a proportion 


` of the whole trade of Egypt, does not increase so fast as that of other 


countries, especially Germany. : 

I do not wish to make too much of these facts. We cannot expect 
a large trade such as that of the United Kingdom with Egypt to 
increase by the same percentage as a very small trade; and it is 
probable that the trade of Egypt with the United Kingdom is, under 
the excellent management of English administrators, as large as, or 
larger than, it would have been under any other management. More- 
over, there are ample reasons for believing that the policy of the “ open 
door,” which England has adopted in Egypt, is the best policy which 
could be adopted in the interest of Egypt, of England, and of the 
world. But the fact that since the English took the management of 
Egypt into their own hands English trade with Egypt has increased 
but little, and has not increased in proportion to the whole trade of 
Egypt, is a strong argument against the opinion that trade depends 
apon government, and against the suggestion that, if we wish to 
increase our share of a country’s trade, we must make it a part of our 
dominion. eee, a 
_ Get us now sum up the result of these somewhat tedious figures. 
What dothey prove? I do not for a moment suggest that the natives 
of foreign countries with wants and habits different from those of 
Englishmen will buy and use as large a quantity of the things pro- 
duced in England as people of English origin and habits would buy and 
use, I do not suggest that the trade of the United Kingdom would 
not have been larger if the British dominions had been larger, and if 
the Union Jack had waved over all the countries now dominated by the 
tricolor or by the double-headed eagle. Still less do I suggest that 
the protective and prohibitory tariffs of foreign nations, not to mention 
those of our own colonies, have not made the volume of the trade of 
the United Kingdom less than it would otherwise have been. What 


. the above figures do prove is, that the trade of the United Kingdom 


with foreign nations is three times as great as the trade of the United 
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Kingdom with countries under the British flag; that this proportion’ . 
has been substantially maintained for the last half-century—in fact, 
for the whole period for which we have trustworthy statistics; that it 
has remained the same, or nearly the same, in spite of chanced: -of all 
kinds; in spite of the enormous increase of the British Empire; im 
spite of wars and alterations of boundaries; in spite of changes in 
the internal policies of the nations; in spite of the partial adoption, 
and in spite of the subsequent relinquishment by other nations, of 
the principles of Free Trade. And in the very peculiar case of Egypt; 
which, though under British dominion, is not under the Britisk 
flag, the figures above ‘given show that the extension of British 
dominion, whether accompanied or not by an extension of Britisk 
trade, has not involved. a greater extension of Egypt’s trade with the 
United Kingdom than of Egypt’s trade with other nations. In short, 
these figures prove conclusively that extension of empire is not neces- 
nary for the maintenance of the foreign trade of the United Kingdom, 
and that there is some fundamental fallacy in the doctrine, so dear to 
Jingoes and Protectionists, that “ the trade follows the flag.” 

-It is not difficult to see why this should be the case. Hach pro- 
ducer seeks the best market for his goods, and cares nothing about 
the nationality of the purchaser. Each- consumer seeks the goods 
which suit him best at the lowest price, and cares nothing about the 
flag which- covers the country of origin. National habits, no doubt, 
influence production, and the same habits influence wants; but giver 
the wants, and given the production which satisfies the wants, nation- 
ality does not govern exchange. Further, the artificial barriers whick 
the folly of nations attempts to set up are really much less effectual 
than is commonly supposed. What is intended to be a closed door is 
often only an obstruction in the passage. Protection, when there is 
excessive production, ceases to protect. Where production is advanced 
and highly specialised in one country and is less advanced and less 
specialised in’ another country, protective duties in the latter may 
raise prices, but they do not protect. This is the case as between 
more advanced and less advanced nations, but it is also the case between 
the most ‘advanced nations. Where, as is at present the case, the ` 
most advanced nations in the world are becoming manufacturing . 
nations, one of them will make special progress in one branch of 
manufacture and another in another branch, and they will exchange 
in spite of protective tariffs. Hence the great increase of our present 
trade with Germany in exports as well as imports. All nations, however 
protective, desire to import what they do not produce, and in so doing 
promote indirectly the trade against which they try to shut their own 
doors: Continental Europe exports to England and obstructs the 
importation of English goods, but at the same time imports from the, 
East; England, in her túrn, exports goods to the Hast, and thus pays 
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indirectly for what Europe sends her. Further, every country desires” 
to export. To export without importing is the purpose of all Protec- 
tionists ; indeed, it is the very essence of the Protectionist craze. It 
is, of course, impossible for them to carry this purpose into effect; and 
every export they succeed in making to us implies a corresponding 
import from us—direct or indirect, visible or invisible, present or past. 
In short, in the words of the old song, 


“ Over the mountains 

And over the waves, 

Under the fountains 
And under the graves, 

Under floods that are deepest, ` 
Which Neptune obey, 

Over rocks that are steepest 
Trade will find out the way.” : 

The great ebb and flow of business is checked, not stopped, by the 
impediments which human folly places in its way. 

The final result of our inquiry is, that if the maxim, “ Trade 
follows the flag,” means that our trade depends on our dominion, it is 
refuted by the events of the last half-century, “Trade,” as has been 
well said, “does not follow the flag; it follows the price-list.” The 
success of our trade depends, not on the nationality of our purchasers, 
but on the efficiency and economy of our industrial production. What 

-should be done to -promote these qualities is a question which lies 
be ond the scope of this article ; but we may be satisfied that to burden 
our people with the expense of seizing and governing unremunerative 
possessions, and with the cost of gigantic armaments created to defend 
such possessions from all possible rivals, will not tend to economical 
production. Still less will it tend to economy if, in pursuit of new 
markets, we are led into war with such countries as France, or Russia, 
or Germany. Of such a war no one can tell the issue ; but we may 
be very sure that, even if we were ‘successful in the war, there are 

- very fow markets which would repay us for the cost. There would 
be no sufficient “ value received.” Le jeu ne vaudrait pas la chan- 
delle. - - 

It follows from the above facts that it is not necessary to extend 
our Empire in order to maintain our trade, and that extension of 
Empire is not necessarily followed by increase of trade. Each sepa- 

` rato extension must be judged on its own merits. No extension will 
be valuable to us unless we get “value received” for our outlay, a 
point which in the case of some of our recent extensions is- extremely 
doubtful. It follows, further, that jealousy of the extension of other 
civilised nations into the waste places of the world is altogether out of 
place ; and that, even supposing those nations to maintain an exclu- 
sive and Protectionist policy, our trade will probably gain more by the 
better policing and government of those places than it- will lose by the 
commercial rivalry of our neighbours, even when supported by an 
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-exclusive system of Protection. But if, on the other hand, upon any 
new appropriation by a civilised nation of regions hitherto barbarous 
or semi-civilised we could be satisfied that they would adopt the policy 
of the “open door,” we should obtain all that our trade requires ;: and 
we might regard such appropriation not only without discontent, 
but with complete and positive approval. 

Considerations such as these are peculiarly- appropriate at the 
present moment. We are invited by the greatest military potentate 
in the world to join in an endeavour to stop the present ruinous 
increase of military expenditure. The cynicism of those who would 
throw cold water on such an invitation is little to be envied; but it 
cannot be denied that the obstacles to any such course as the Russian 
Emperor proposes are most formidable, and that they will continue to 
be so, so long as causes of quarrel exist. May not some of the most _ 
serious of these causes be removed by such a policy as is suggested 
above? Take the three most important foreign questions which are 
now agitating this country—the questions of China, of Hast Africa, and 
the new extension of the United States. 

We are quarrelling in China about spheres of influence, about rail- 
way and steamship concessions, as well as about-the “open door.” 
But it is the “open door” which is our chief interest. Is it not pos- 
sible to say to France, to Germany, and, above all, to Russia, “ We 
have nothing to object to your settlements or spheres of influence in 
China, provided they do not exclude out ships and our goods; we 
shall be glad that you should make harbours and railways in China, if 
only you will allow us to use them on fair and equal terms; we shall 
even be obliged to you, Russia, if you will introduce order and justice . 
where the effete Chinesé Government now encourages tyranny and 
corruption, provided only you allow your new subjects to buy and sell 
with us; and on these terms we will heartily join you in reducing the 
number of warships we now keep on the Chinese coast.” A 

Take, again, Hast Africa, There are abundant reasons why France 
should not have dominion over the Upper Nile; but in the corre- 
spondence recently issued reference has been made to the necessity for 
France of. having a commercial outlet from her West African posses- 
sions vid the Soudan and Egypt. Is it not possible to say to France, 
“ Dominion in the Valley of the Nile we cannot concede to you. But 
it is our policy to encourage your, trade with and through Egypt, and 
to give you every facility for that purpose. So far as international 
barriers are concerned, let the trade of the Congo and the Niger flow 
freely down the Nile; but, on the other hand, let the trade of the 
Nile flow freely down the Congo and the Niger.” 

These are the principles on which Lord Salisbury has wisely settled 
our differences on the Lower Niger. ~May they not also be applied to 
the Nile? 
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Take, again, the case of the United States, and the probable 
extension of their dominion to Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines. 
To this we have wisely offered no. sort of objection, and have been 
glad to express-our sympathy with the Americans in relieving these 
fertile parts of the globe from the barren tyranny of Spain. No one 
feels more strongly than I do the value of this sympathy. No union, 
legal or otherwise, of English-speaking people can be satisfactory which 
does not include the United States. But the present sympathy will 
collapse if it is not supported by common interests. .It is the interest 
of the United States, as it is ours, to keep an open door in China: 
but it is not so clear that the Americans, who have committed as many 
financial and economical blunders ‘as any other people on the globe, 
may not think it to their interest to surround their new possessions 
` by the wall of exclusive tariffs which do so much discredit to the names 
of Mr. McKinley and Mr. Dingley. May it not be well that we 
should, by every legitimate means, warn those who wish well to the 
Anglo-American friendship, that the feelings of Englishmen towards 
America are not likely to remain what they are now if they find them- 
selves shut out, so far as hostile tariffs can shut them out, from the new 
territories which the United States are taking under their control? »: 

There are two views which can be taken of the interests and effects 
of trade. The one is that upon which Great Britain acted in former 
times, which is still in favour with many foreign nations and with a 
small but noisy party amongst ourselves—the view, namely, that it is 
the interest of each nation to act in the spirit of monopely, to keep 
the trade of the world -to itself, and to restrict the trade of other 
nations. This is the policy which in former times restricted our own 
trade; which made our own colonies revolt; which has been the cause 
of many bloody wars, and which, if some of the utterances I have 
quoted at the beginning of this article become the opinion of our 
people, may well lead us into bloody wars again. 

The other view is that trade is, like mercy, a blessing to him that 
gives and to him that takes, to him that buys as well as to him that 
sells; that the less it is hampered with restrictions the more it 
flourishes; and that a trade which benefits other nations must be a 
benefit to ourselves. This is the view upon which our country has 
acted for the last half-century, with great benefit to the world but 
still greater benefit to ourselves. It is the gospel preached by Cobden 
—not only, or chiefly, on account of its material advantages, but 
because it carries into the practical life of the world the Christian 
message: “ Peace and goodwill amongst men.” There never was a 
time when it was more important that this gospel should be zealously 
preached, 

FARRER, 


THE NIGHT AFTER SAN JUAN.* 


AN EPISODE OF THE CUBAN WAR. 


S we gazed upon it from afar, the charge of the two gallant infantry 
brigades up the slopes leading to the heights where the San 
Juan fort was perched resembled nothing so much as a great wave 
sweeping slowly, but surely, in from the sea. Before our eyes, in 
some places, the great wave grew smaller and thinner, and now and 
again would subside and seem to dissolve altogether, as though robbed 
of all its power and impetus by the ragged reefs, It seemed even, for 
a moment, as though the waves must fall back, our thin, broken line 
recede, for the impossible had been attempted, and that the fire that 
came from the blockhouse was more than flesh and blood could stand 
against. Still the little clumps of men kept moving wearily up the 
hill, with their necks stretched out eagerly, dragging their lagging 
kodies. But the little clumps of blue which did not advance, which 
could not move, the heaps of dead and wounded, which in their blue 
clothing stood out so strikingly against the green background of the 
jungle grasses, were prowing more numerous with every smokeless 
volley that came from the blockhouse. 

Truly, at this moment, it seemed as though the blue waves would 
not reach the hilltop, and as though the men who had fallen upon the 
slopes had fallen in vain. Then the bugle note “to the charge” was 
heard again, and now three of the buglers of the Sixth Infantry alone 
gave their last dying breath to the trumpet call which shall never die 
away in the memory.of their countrymen. It was heard again and 
again, above the unceasing “rup rup” of the regular, almost mechanical 
musketry fire that came sweeping down the-slopes from the Spanish 
position. And with this inspiration, in one place, right under the 
fort, the human wave rose and ran out into a point. You could count 
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on the fingers of your hand the brave men who were leading it, and 
even as you counted they grew fewer, their arms going wildly up in 
the air as they fell. Then, with a weak and tired cheer, half-a-dozen 
men came out upon the open ground in front of the blockhouse, look- 
ing strangely tall against the sky line. I expected tosee them mowed 
down, they were so pitifully few, but the Spaniards had fled. In no 
instance did our line come into closer contact with the retreating 
Spaniards than 100 to 150 yards, and I am afraid the artists who 
have pictured the scene differently have succumbed to the temptation 
to draw the conventional scene of a hand-to-hand conflict, and I am 
sure they have failed to represent things as they were. 


A PRIVATE OF THE SIXTH. 


The leader of this thin and scattered line, this forlorn hope that per- 
sisted in advancing through the leaden hail, was Lieutenant Ord—of 
a family that has given many a brave soldier to our country, but none 
braver than he. There raced with him, running neck and neck the 
gauntlet of death, a colour-bearer of the Sixteenth Infantry, carrying 
his great flag unfurled to the battle breeze; a private of the Sixth 
Infantry; and a little flute-player of the Sixth—a boy of sixteen, 
looking, however, barely fourteen, who, when the regiment came out 
of the ‘jungle and the colours of the regiment were uncapped and all 
made ready for the assault, had been ordered back to the hospital, but 
had concluded to remain with the other fellows. The young private 
of the Sixth was an Ohio boy, who joined the regiment just before it 
left Fort Thomas for the war. He ran by Ord’s side, the-first on the 
rush line throughout the terrible climb, only to fall about twenty 
yards short of the crest of the hill. A deadly pallor overspread his 
face, and Ord, who had turned to one side in answer to a faint cry 
from his brave companion, saw that the wound was a mortal one. 
“ My poor fellow,” he said, for the moments they had lived together 
during the charge had bound them together with bonds of steel. ‘My 
poor fellow, I can do nothing for you.” 

“I didn’t call you back for anything like that, Lieutenant. I’m 
done for. But I thought you'd better take my steel nippers; there 
may be still another wire fence beyond the crest of the hill, and I 
won't be there to cut it for you.” 

In a few minutes he died where he had fallen, but not before he 
had heard the bugle notes that called upon the scattered men to 
assemble in the blockhouse and the trenches that had been wrested 
from the Spaniards, and not before his eyes had seen the Stars and 
Stripes waving over the Spanish fort. And in one thing more his 
death was merciful ; he never knew that the young officer whom he 
had worshipped with pure, unselfish idolatry had fallen, like himself, in 
the hour of victory, and lay there stiff and cold, not fifty yards away. 
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“Tr .was a Man.” 


A fat sergeant creeping cautiously along upon his hands and knees 
came into my bomb-proof hollow, and asked me if I had any grub in 
my haversack or water in my canteen to spare. And when I gave 
him the canteen mechanically, he shook it, and hearing how little 
water there was left, gave it back to me and began to lecture. 
‘‘Yowre a pretty soldier,” he said, ‘ giving away your canteen with 
just enough water in it to cook coffee in; it may be a long time 
before you get any more water, and you had better keep that. ” 

But I didn’t; I drank it. All the talk about water had made me 
thirsty. And, after all, I did not come out so badly; the sergeant’s 
talk of cooking coffee was purely fantastic—there was very little coffee 
cooked until-the white flag went up on the 8rd, and of those who 
attempted it, many paid for their temerity with their lives. I now 
followed the sergeant, on hands and knees, to the little hollow in the 
hill where he and his companions, a mixed crowd of men from one 
cavalry and three infantry regiments, were waiting for the arrival of 
the intrenching tools which never came. They talked about grub, 
torn coats, broken shoes and pickaxes, just as if they had not come 
out unscathed from the most deadly charge that American troops ever 
engaged in. And I listened all ears and attention, but they could 
not quite hold my attention, because of an uncanny thing that lay 
there upon the ground about six feet away. When the sergeant saw 
that my eyes were riveted upon it, his gaze shifted uneasily from it 
to me, and then conversation began to flag. I look at it again; it 
seems to be a door-mat, all smeared with blood and gore; then the 
door-mat seems to be covered with the Spanish uniform, and at last I 
spring to my feet and say, “ What is that, Sergeant? Why, it 
moves !” 

“ Tt’s a man, or it was a man.” The sergeant shifts from one, foot 
to another, and glances from one of his comrades to the other; but the 
whole detachment look a little sheepish and ashamed. Finally, oné, 
one man spoke up: “No, it wasn’t a man,” he said; “it was a mur- 
' dering; cowardly scoundrel. He was lying wounded on the edge of 
trench where he had fallen in attempting to escape, when Lieutenant 
Ord of our company ran past him toward the blockhouse, and seeing 
that the fellow would be killed by the fire from his own men, he turned 
to two of us and said, ‘ Take that Spaniard, and carry him behind the 
‘ pblockhouse, out of the fire.’ The scoundrel listened, then pulling out 
a pistol, he poked it in our lieutenant’s face and blew out his brains, 
killing on the spot the brave boy that we had been following all the 
day, and who, even in the moment of victory, had thought how he 
might save the scoundrel’s life. The Spaniard then fell back smiling 
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like a devil, but I reckon we knocked that expression out of his face. 
Yes, that’s him; we clubbed him to death with the butts of our 
rifles.” 


THE LITTLE FLUTE-PLAYER AGAIN. 


When I crept on, I found the little flute-player sitting by young 
Ord’s body, at the place where we afterwards buried him, by the 
trenches which the Twenty-fourth Infantry afterward occtspied. The 
little chap, a grey-eyed, freckle-faced boy, sat at the feet of the officer 
for whose approving smile he had shown such courage that day. Then 
an officer of the sixth came by, and in all kindness, for it was no place 
for children, scolded the boy and ordered him back to the hospital. 
And then the little fellow told him how-it had happened. 

“Iwas going back,” he said; “I wanted to go back to the hospital 
and look after Colonel Egbert, and I was doing no good at the front, 
for my flute is ruined with the mud and the rain, But just as I 
started back I heard Mr, Ord say, ‘ Now all the boys who is brave will 
follow me, all the boys who’s brave follow me!’ and then he rushed 
ahead, and kept that up for "bout half an hour, resting a little while, 
and then rushing ahead. And every time he started up, he would 
shout back, ‘ Now, all the boys who’s brave will follow me!’ So all 
the boys followed him, and as I was lighter I got farther ahead than 
most.” 

“ Weren’t you afraid, sonny ?” inquired. the officers, grinning with 
delight, 

“I was very fearful, sir, but I wasn’t afraid.” 

While we were talking a colonel of cavalry came riding up the 
hill as far as he could go, and then dismounting came on on foot. 
His face was stern and ashen, with the look of a man who had seen 
his son die at his side not an hour before. He listened to the little 
flute-player, and smiled with pleasure at the boy’s brave answer. 
“ Ah, yes,” he said, “there are many brave boys left, and you will 
make a good soldier some day,” and patting the little fellow on the 
shoulder he went on,* a 


THE WOUNDED IN THE JUNGLE. 


After the rain and during the hour of darkness before the moon 
rose in all the fulness of its warm tropical beauty over the battle- 
fields, the wounded, who had been crouching behind the bushes near 
which they fell or in the little dressing-stations directly behind the 
firing line, where they had been cared for as far as the devotion of 
our comrades and the courage of their surgeons and the hospital 


* The last I heard of the young flute-player he was very ill with the fever at Mon- 
tauk ; if he died I believe, with the colonel, that we have indeed lost a brave soldier, 
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- stewards could supply the absolute want of proper medical and 
surgical. supplies, were placed on blankets caked with mud and wet 
from the recent rain, and carried down the hillside under a dropping 
fire from the enemy, and back along the forest road which led from 
the foot of the heights to San Juan creek. Here, under the shelter 
of a high bank, the central emergency hospital had been in operation 
throughout the long and bloody day. The place was perhaps badly 
chosen, but there was no time during the day of battle to change. 
Several of the surgeons were killed here, and not a few of the 
attendants, picked off by Spanish sharpshooters, to whom it seemed 
that the red cross which flew over the hospital station, and which 
was worn by those who were charged with the care of the wounded, 
was indeed a shining and attractive mark, and one rather sought after 
than avoided. But, of course, appearances may have been deceptive, 
and the whole valley may have been swept with the fire which proved 
so destructive about the hospitals, and which at times seemed to be 
directed upon if. 

Of course, in view of the perilous situation which the two divisions 
occupied upon the crest of the hill, and the great anxiety which was 
felt at headquarters for the safety of the whole army, and the pre- 
parations which had to be made against the expected night attack of . 
the Spaniards to drive our men back and retake their lost position, 
the search for the dead and the wounded this evening had to be con- 
fined to a very limited area, and was only as thorough as the short- 
ness of the time for which men could be spared from the colours 
permitted. The jungle and the great fields of long grass were not 
searched, and thus many of the wounded were not discovered 
until the following day, and quite a number, indeed, not until the 
armistice was declared, on the third day after the battle, when the 
men had time to ransack the hillside and the valley for the missing. 
And there were some—those who had the strength when they fell 
to crawl through the cactus, the Spanish bayonet, and all manner of 
prickly and trailing plants into the deeper and more protected recesses’ 
of the jungle—who were never discovered at all until days, many - 
days had passed, and the gatherings of the vultures told where some 
poor fellow had died without care and without food, of his wounds or 
of starvation. Of such a one, when his place of hiding was dis- 
covered, there was, as a rule, only left a whitened skeleton and pieces 
of the uniform he had worn. The last resting-place of not a few 
was never discovered at all. 

I believe I am giving a moderate estimate when I say that at least 
one-third of the men wounded on July 1 received no attention, and 
were not brought back to the division hospital until the afternoon of 
July 3. This night we knew nothing, and had not the slightest 
suspicion of how numerous the undiscovered wounded were. Those 
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that had been discovered and brought back to the dressing-station by 
the creek were far more numerous than even those who had followed 
the battle most closely had anticipated. Shortly after sunset a long 
train of army waggons, which, in default of ambulances, were to 
carry the wounded back to the division hospital and to Siboney, came 
rattling up to the dressing-station, and here were loaded up with the 
sadly moaning and pitifully mutilated bodies of those who had fallen 
in the gallant charge. To the song of the shrapnel and the crack- 
ling sound of the Mauser bullets, as they tore their way through the 
jungle, and amid the sharp, exploding reports overhead, which gave 
rise to the belief among our men that the Spaniards were using 
explosive bullets,* the wounded were taken out of the improvised 
litters upon which they had been brought down, loaded into the 
springless army waggons, and started down the trail, where for many 
a mile they were potted at by sharpshooters, and were, indeed, for a 
considerable distance well within the range of the fire of the Spanish 
riflemen in their trenches. f 

Only about half of the wounded men who were discovered this 
evening had been brought back to the dressing-station when the moon 
peered over the dark forest line and lit up the battlefield and the 
heights of San Juan as clearly, and, indeed, more clearly than day, 
for there was now not the blinding force and the confusing mirage 
of the pitiless sunlight to baffle the sight. The majority of these 
men had had their wounds dressed where they fell, and soon after 
falling, with the first-aid bandages. They were very few indeed to 
whom it had been possible to give any further attention than this, as 
the regimental surgeons, for want of transportation, had been unable 
tò bring their medicine chests, and those who were best provided 
carried with them only small pocket cases. Under these circum- 
stances, then, the distribution to the soldiers of the first-aid bandages, 
which had taken place several days before, was a great blessing, and 
undoubtedly saved many lives. . 

When the first-aid bandages were applied, the wounded man and 
those who helped him were, as a rule, under fire, which made any 
but the most summary methods of wound-dressing quite impossible. 
Fortanately the bandages, so simple and practicable, lent themselves 
excellently well to this procedure. The first thing the soldiers or the 
hospital attendants would do when they came upon a wounded man 
was,.in the case of a wound in the body, to tear off his shirt, or in 
the case of a wound in the leg, tear off his trousers, and then wrap 
around the wound the first-aid bandage. 

* These reports, which sounded so much like explosive bullet, were doubtless 
occasioned by the separation of the copper jacket from the bullet in mid air.’ The 
Spaniards harboured the same suspicion of the ammunition that we were using as we 


did of theirs. It is, doubtless, only another example of how unacquainted both 
armies were with the effects of the small bore, flat, trajectory rifles. 
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‘The wound-dressers were generally in such haste, and the wounded 
men generally so helpless to assist in any way, and -their shirts and 
trousers so rotten from the drenching rains in which they had been. 
worn without change day or night, that the taking off of the clothing 
was literally what I called it—tearing, the garment came off.so rent. 
as to be quite useless for further wear. Consequently, the soldiers 
were carried half-naked, or, if they had been wounded in both the 
body and the lower limbs, entirely naked, to the army waggons, and 
so down to the hospital, where there was not a.scrap of clothing or: 
bedding forth¢oming to cover them with. Those who were stripped 
in this way during the daytime were baked and blistered by the fierce 
sunlight, only to shiver with the penetrating cold and dampness ae 
the rain and when the chill night came on. 

Knowing that they were totally unprepared to clothe or cover the 
wounded that would probably be brought in, the chief surgeon of the - 
corps issued an order, the evening’ before the battle, that all wounded 
men should be brought in with their blankets, halves of shelter- tents, 
and ponchos when possible. This was certainly a step in the tight — 
direction, even if it was but.a frank-confession by the authorities that 
no preparation had been made by them for the emergency which it 
cannot be said was suddenly thrust upon them, but which they might 
have foreseen and should have been preparing against for many weeks 
previous, While the attending soldiers, realising how serious for 
their wounded comrades it would be to have to lie in the hospitals 
uncovered to wind and weather, made great efforts to find their packs, 
these efforts were not often successful, and a great majority of the . 
wounded reached the hospital half ‘naked: and had thereafter only the 
covering and the bedding which their comrades and the hospita? 
attendants were able to “rustle” for them, and this was little enough 
and not seldom nothing at all. Had the ambulances been at hand 
which we left at Tampa or upon the transports, ambulances without 
which it is reasonable to suppdse—at least we had supposed—no 
. civilised Power would enter upon an aggressive war, much less upon 
a campaign in which we had the advantage of choosing both our own 
time and the field of operations, the outrageous treatment which our 
wounded suffered, and the barbarous scenes which we were called upon 
to witness upon this and the following days would have been pre- 
vented. i ; 

The wounded men were brought down from the firing line in every 
conceivable and makeshift way. Some were carried lying limp, like 
clay» in wet blankets, which now and then would tear, throwing the 
wounded `mpon the ground. Others came pick-a-back upon the 
shoulders of their comrades. Very few, indeed, came in the stretchers 
especially intended for this purpose, for notwithstanding their light-_ 
ness and varied utility, i in mle terribly trying march up from the sea, 
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the officers had been unable, to prevent the soldiers from abandoning 
the great majority of them. So very thin was our firing line, and so’ 
loath were the officers to spare rifles from it when the attack was 
expected at any moment, that not a few of the wounded, and many 
with very serious wounds, were compelled to hobble down quite alone 
from the trenches, eog the dressing-station often in a state of 
complete exhaustion, I saw several amusing instances, during the 
day, showing how far a wounded man can hobble to get ont of the 
zone of fire. The whistling bullets approaching the lair where they 
lay wounded often proved an almost miraculous tonic to their relaxed 
energies. I saw one man who was seriously wounded, and who had 
been unable, or had thought he was unable, to raise a finger for the . 
two preceding hours, get up and walk resolutely for two miles straight 
away, when a shrapnel ‘burst over the bush under which he was 
enjoying shelter from the sun, but not,from the bullets. 

In an army ambulance each man has his own ‘berth or section, very 
much after the plan of our sleeping cars, These berths rise tier 
above tier and row above row. ‘Travelling in one is not the acme of 
comfort, still it is the best that civilisation can do for men engaged at 
.the barbarous play of war. At least they cannot be overcrowded, 
each man has his allotted place, and no one can encroach upon it. 
But we now had in use only three ambulances, and the army waggon, _ 
our substitute, offered no such safeguard against overcrowding. The 
waggons were, of course, large and roomy, but there were no sections 
or compartments, nothing for the poor jostled patient to hang on to 
as the springless vehicle jolted over the rugged road; and the siding 
and flooring of the waggons were rough and splintered by the weight 
of the heavy barrels, the cartridge boxes, and the other heavy freight 
that they had carried this very day. In consequence, many a wounded 
man was taken out covered with splinters, which had penetrated deep 
into his flesh, inflicting uncomfortable and in some instances serious 
wounds. 

The way in which the human freight was loaded into the great, 
barn-like waggons left nothing to be desired. Where tha wounded 
had brought blankets: with them, these were tucked about them to 
break as far as possible the jolting of the unbending axles; and, at 
least for the first part of the evening and before it was suspected how 
very heavy our losses had been, an effort was made to give each man 
all the room that his condition required. Those who were so weak as 
not to be able to sit up were allotted plenty of room to lie down in, . 
and those who could sit up and lean against the boarding of thé | 
waggons were given, it seemed, ample elbow and knee room in which . 
to stretch out their weary limbs when cramped, 

_In this plight, which at the moment did not seem too horrible, we 
saw the waggon train of wounded start out upon the journey of 
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about four miles to the hospital, which many a man now dead would 
have survived had the journey been madé with more suitable trans- 
portation and under more civilised circumstances. The trail leading 
back to Siboney, for such it is, though set down upon the Spanish 
maps as a royal road, was washed out in many places by the tropical 
rains that were now falling, and in others was so overgrown with weeds 
„that it scarcely deserved to be dignified even with the name of trail. 
Certainly in many: places it was very obscure. There were four creeks 
to be crossed between the front and the division hospital, and these . 
creeks the corps of engineers had failed to bridge, though they made 
repeated, but most unsuccessful attempts to do so.* : 
The army waggons were perfectly bare and empty. Upon neither 
the side-boarding nor the flooring were there divisions or cross-bars 
` by which a passenger could retain his position when the waggons 
tilted forward or backward and from one side to the other, as they did 
every fifty paces owing to the rugged inequalities of the road. This 
was terrible enough, because of the most acute suffering it caused to 
the wounded, but it was much worse when the waggons, driven 
blindly in tke darkness over an almost unexplored trail, plunged 
forward down the banks of the stream, and after many a delay, caused 
by the balking of horses and the heavy mire, were driven at a gallop 
up the other side, i a, 
` ' Ib was at a ford, a mile back from the dressing-station, where we 
waited and filled our dry canteens with water, that I first realised the, 
suffering which the absence of proper transportation, entailed upon 
the wounded. Here it was that I came to understand that the men | 
whom I had heard crying out, as we passed them on the dark trail, ` 
“Stop, stop! For God’s sake, let.me get out and die in the grass!” 
were not delirious, but in conscious agony were suffering more than 
the strongest man, could bear. I shall never forget the sight which 
I'shall now attempt, not to, describe, but simply to outline; it is. 
the one most lasting and indelible of my impressions of the- war.. 
And yet it is so fantastic and so horrible that at times I have 


* Had the building of these bridges been left for half a day to a detail of Michigan 
lumbermen, who were well represented in the Michigun regiments, or to a few 
frontiersmen of the regulars, the bridges would have been built, and good bridges too; 
but of course this was against all precedent prescribed by Red Tape. From now on, 
the engineer officers kept building bridges, on paper, and the engineer soldiers kept 
trying to realise these scientific monstrosities in wood., But the only one of those 
attempted that came near to completion I saw fall down under its own weight 
Every: gun that was drawn through these creeks stuck in the mud at the bottom, and 
all traffic over the road had to be suspended for hours at a time while a battalion of 
men waded into the. water and became thoroughly chilled in drawing the gun out. 
And when, as, was £o, often the case, the bottom of the fords, was covered with great 
granite boulders, the magnificent artillery horses were lamed and deeply cut about the 
shoulders by their iron collara drawn tight by the sudden jolts of the halt. But 
thoroughly discreditable as were these, troubles, they were as nothing in comparison 
with the suffering which these little unbridged creeks, over which an athletic man 
could almost spring, entailed: upon the sick and the wounded, who were jolted down 
the precipitous banks and up again in the lumbering atmy waggons. ` 
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tried to dismiss it ‘altogether from my mind as an anreal and grue- 
some dream which came to, me in an, access of fever. “But, unfor- 
tunately, there were. others with me who saw it, others whose recol- 
lection coincides with mine. 

We had filled our canteens and poured into them a few precious 
drops of the lime juice which the soldiers so thirsted for,* and were 
on the far side of the stream when the first waggon of the noisy, 
creaking train came out of the forest trail toward us and pitched down 
the, precipitous bank into the stream. ` There came from the waggon 
as it drew near a strange, low, moaning sound. It seemed too 
regular, altogether too mechanical, to come from human beings in 
distress: perhaps the axles and the tires needed greasing, I thought. 
Then suddenly the moon came sailing out froni behind the forest trees, 
and I shall try and tell you something of what it displayed, some- 
thing of what I saw in the one moment I had the courage and heart 
to look upon the blood-curdling. spectacle. Having no way of retain- 
ing their positions through all the jolting and jarring, the sliding 
backward and forward, the wounded whom, but half an hour 
before, I had seen each in his place and as far as space was con- 
cerned comparatively comfortable, now lay all huddled together in 
indescribable confusion. There they lay, a squirming, writhing mass 
of naked, blood-stained, and bandaged limbs. . . . It was hard indeed 
to realise, as I heard their pitiful cries, that these were the same brave, 
patient fellows who had smiled so cheerfully as we helped them into 
the waggon half an -hour before, with the thought that, at least for 
the present, their greatest sufferings were at an end.” You would 
have been moved to indignation had the bodies that were heaped’ 
together in this way been the bodies of the dead. But’ when you heard : 
the low moans, the pitiful groans, and caught glimpses now and again. 
of the pale, distracted faces, and hands stretched from out the writhing- 
mass of men fruitlessly struggling to extricate themselves from their 
horrible position, you could hardly restrain yourself from Knocking: 
some one down, the teamster or the attendant, whoever was nearest ‘at. 
hand, before proceeding to do the little that here upon this lonely 
trail it was possible to do to help the sufferers.t 


yos 


+ The very few boxes of this precious and, in such a climate, an almost indispens- 
able drink represented the full extent of the appreciation which was shown by the 
officials of the Commissary and Subsistence Department of the dietary necessary to 
the successfnl prosecution of a tropical campaign. Our baked beans and the fat 
bacon, with all their heating properties, would have been suitable food for a North 
Pole Expedition or a journey to the Klondike. But to be eaten in the tropics they 
were simply poisonous, and I have always thought that, as this was the only sort of 
food obtainable, it is a very great blessing that we were able to. get so very little of it 
It is- undeniably true that the regiments of the first division to advance,’ which lived 
on starvation wages at the front for the first week after landing, were in much better 
physical condition than’the troops which remained behind on the beach, ‘and under a 
tropical sun gorged themselves with heating and greasy food: 

+ It is only'right and fair to say that I did not-see a single instance cf negligence: 
or carelessness on the part of the teamsters and the hospital attendants who were-in 
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_ At last the little stream just west of the hospital was reached. 
Here the road was blocked, and there was much delay in getting the 
wounded out of the waggons and into the hospital inclosure. . The 
hospital authorities had received no information that led them to 
expect the arrival of wounded in such great numbers, and of course 
they were found only -half prepared. But there were many willing 
hands here, and we went from waggon to waggon helping the wounded 
to release themselves, and repairing as far as it lay in our power the- 
damage, in some instances irreparable damage, which the journey 
down to the hospital had wrought. Not a few men were taken out 
of the waggons dead. Many who had been placed in the waggons 
with the assurance from the surgeons at the front that they would be 
about in a few days and could return to the colours, were found 
‘delirious, and shrieking with horror, and living over again the scenes 
-of suffering which they had witnessed, and in which they had been 
“involved in the journey down from the front. 
Slowly, very slowly indeed it seemed to me and to all of us who 
-were anxious to have the wounded men examined and their wounds 
properly dressed, the human freight was unloaded at the entrance to 
the hospital inclosure. Here you could see in the moonlight, suspended 
from a tall bamboo, high up above the entrance, to the inclosure, the 
Red Cross of Pity and the White Flag of Peace. At the gate there 
was on guard a detail of soldiers to search the wounded for arms as 
` they were carried or hobbled past into the dressing-station. Their 
wifles and pistols were taken away from them, and this separation of 
udhe wounded soldier from his weapons gave rise to many pathetic 
“scones. The rifles were stacked in long rows along the road, and the 
„cartridge belts were piled up in every direction. One after another 
-the men were carried into the inclosure, and laid down somewhere, 
-each with his ticket and number, And there, in the long files, they 
- Jay hour after hour upon the wet grass and in the dew, waiting 
patiently and without a murmur to be examined and to learn what 
fate the next few hours had in store, 

Up and down the rows the younger surgeons hurry, on the look 
out for men with pressing cases of hemorrhage, where time is very 
life itself, These they take out of their turn, and carry them up to 
the examination-table, where four or five flaming torches and 
the sputtering, smoking lamps shed a green unnatural light over 
charge of this melancholy train. The teamsters were fully occupied in driving their 
mules along a dangerous and unknown road, with every now and then a shell coming 
unpleasantly and causing the mules to balk and sometimes, as the teamsters graphic- 
ally describe the strange cry, to howl with terror. There was only one attendant to 
each waggon ; and as the waggons had no tail-boards, all these men could do was to 
sit at the end of the waggon and try and keep the wounded who were slipping and 
sliding about the floor from falling out altogether. Several of them I saw endeavour- 
ing to straighten out their patients, to get each man back to his place, but it was a 


hopeless task ; and, besides, the orders were to drive straight down te the hospital 
without stopping. 
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their blood-stained bodies, and over the surgeons working away as 
calmly as though they were examining the mechanism of a watch that 
was a little out of order. Meanwhile the attendants bustle about, 
carrying stravge-looking instruments that glisten like silver in the 
moonlight. Now and again they move a little to one side, and you’ 
can see them wringing out sponges that are dark and heavy with the 
ebbing flood of many a man’s life-blood. 

I, too, lie down for a few moments in the circle of the wounded, 
who, bewildered by the light and all the noise and bustle of the busy 
place, lie there blinking and watching the surgeons at their work. As, 
I lie there a sensation of numbness creeps up my limbs from the damp 
ground and finally ends in a chill. How long I lie, aghast and 
benumbed by the spectacle, I have no idea. ` At last, however, I am 
aroused. I feel that there ig some one in that crowd of sufferers 
whose eyes are fixed upon me. Not idly or carelessly, but with the 
eloquent look of a man who knows that the fulfilment of his last 
mortal wish depends upon me—a stranger. I looked down one row 
and up another until at last I come upon them, as I knew I would, 

- those eyes which have been resting upon me with such an expres- 
sion of intense anxiety. When this wounded man sees that, by some 
communication of feeling, by the strange unfathomable power of tele- 
pathy, which none of us can explain, but which all of us have expe- 
rienced, he has attracted my attention, his eyes leave mine, and fall 
apon the figure of a young surgeon who, with his back to us, is 
kneeling over another wounded man about fifty feet away; and I 
understand what he would have me do, though no word is spoken. 

In a few minutes I had brought the-busy surgeon back. He recog- 
nised the soldier, who belonged to the regiment in which the surgeon 
had served before he was detached for hospital work. He places his 
arm round the poor fellow’s shoulder in a friendly way, which made 
him smile, ‘ What can I do for you?” 

For some moments the poor fellow’s lips tremble, move spasmodically, 
and yet make no articulate sound, Finally we catch, however, what 
he is saying with such painful effort. ‘Truth, truth,” he mutters, 
with his eyes still fixed in a searching pleading gaze upon the doctor. 
He understands, and looks the man over carefully. He is shot through 
the stomach, and is dying of internal hemorrhage. “ Well, H ; 
I will tell you the truth. No man, not even a doctor, can speak with 
certainty, but I believe you are very seriously wounded ; you have 
done your duty: E 

The dying man interrupts; he has understood very quickly. 
“Pocket, right.” And as we have now learned to understand the 
staccato way of speaking, which the poor fellow has adopted in his 
agony for the economy of breath, the doctor dives his hand into his 
pocket and pulls out a handful of little hard, red berries that grow 
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everywhere by the side of the jangle trail along which we have marched 
from the sea, The soldier had picked and strung them upon a piece . 
of thread to make a necklace of. 

“ Write,” he mutters; and the kindly doctor opens his note-book, 
in which there were already set down the last words of not a few 
voices that are now still, The dying soldier summons all his remain- 
ing strength for the great effort as the surgeon kneels beside him with 
book and pencil in hand and with his ear close to,the purple lips. . . . 

“ Have you got it?” was the first broken sentence he spoke when 
he had revived from the utter collapse into which the strain of con- 
stant speaking had thrown him. 

“Yes, all right,” answered the doctor cheerfully. 

“ Twenty-one Street ?” he inquired restlessly, almost sus- 
piciously, 

The young doctor opened a book which he had just closed and read 
over again, slowly and distinctly, each word of the address as he had 
taken it down. The dying soldier nodded with approval as one after 
another each entry,.the name, the street, the number, the city, and 
the State were correctly read off. The cross-examination over, he 
drew the necklace of berries to his lips, pressed it to his cheek, clutched 
it almost convulsively in both hands, and then, with trembling fingers, 
passed it over to the doctor, who took it mechanically, tied a little 
paper tag about it, put it away in his pocket, and then went on down 
through the rows of the wounded in search of men who, unlike the 
poor fellow he had just left, were not beyond the reach of human aid. 

It was a strange and moving picture, this great amphitheatre in 
the jungle clearing, where the. moonlight fell so coldly upon the up- 
turned faces of a thousand crippled men who were waiting there 
quietly for the examination upon the result of-which for them and 
for us so much depended. For though we are 70,000,000 strong, and 
all our men are brave, we can ill afford to lose a single one of these 
gallant fellows who have shown such matchless courage to-day, who 
have added such undying laurels to our, arms by their stubborn 
courage at Caney and their contempt for death at San Juan. It 
was a pictare I shall never forget, but you can never see, unless it 
has been preserved by more adequate words than- are to be found in . 
the halting phrases which come to my pen. Each in his turn— 
except the cases of such pressing importance that a few minutes’ delay 
_ is-all the difference between life and death—the wounded are carried 
up to the examination-table, where white men and black and yellow 
succeed one another like the painted slides of a stereopticon. They 
are stripped stark naked, and their wounds stand out bare in the lurid, 
mixed light of the fluttering torches and the serene reflection of the 
full moon overhead. -Our regulars, our own people, the blacks who 
. have won to-day in every quarter of the extended field a fame that 
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will never die, and the Cubans, who. have done what they could do, 
follow one another across the operation table, showing upon their-torn 
and mutilated bodies every conceivable wound that man can suffer. 
And not, from a single one of them is heard a word of complaint. 
Indeed, there were times when, under the spell of the patient way in 
which they bore their suffering and all the discomforts of their situa- 
tion, we found ourselves forgetting that each and every one of the 
men lying there in the grass carried with him a wound that might 
prove mortal. Of the natural anxiety as to their individual chances 
they gave no signs, but lay there quietly and still, with that peace of 
mind which comes from the consciousness of duty’ that has been well 
done. Now and again they would turn their weary, tired eyes 
toward the table where their comrades passed before them under the 
probe and the knife; but I heard nowhere an outburst of impatience ` 
or an expression of anxiety from any man to hasten his tuzn, so that 
he might learn the sooner whether it was time or eternity that was 
opening before him. 

Here, under the light that beat upon the operating-table and the 
cold, searching eye of the surgeon, the wounded are divided into two 
classes—those whose wounds are dressed, and for whom a regular 
treatment is ordered and written out upon the little tags that are 
tied round each man’s arm, and those who are past saving and for 

` whom nothing can be done. I remember the first of those I saw that 

came into this category of the hopelessly wounded, of those whose 
injuries were so obviously mortal that the overworked surgeons did 
not feel justified in wasting a moment upon them. His face was 
livid, and the attendants drew him over the table as though he had 
been a sack of meal. ‘Why do you bring a man here looking like 
that?” asked the surgeon-major, somewhat sternly, of the young 
contract surgeon whose orders, as they said, the hospital attendants 
were carrying out. 

“ Because, Major,” he answered, “I think we can save this fellow’s 
life with laparotomy.” 

The major grew interested. ‘“ Very pretty case; nice operation, 
indeed.” Then losing interest, ‘“ And perhaps we might save his life; 
but did you ever hear of a man recuperating after the shock of 
laparotomy on a diet of hard tack and bacon?” 

The contract surgeon admitted with a langh that he never had and 
never expected to, i 

“« Anyhow,” continued the major, with the confidence of a man 
aware that his reason is unanswerable, “we can’t waste time on 
doubtful cases. It would be hardly a kindness to cut this man all to 
pieces, and then to let him die by inches of starvation, or from want 
of proper food to his condition, Besides, we must do the greatest 
good for the greatest number, and there are stacks of soldiers who, if 
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we get at them to-night, may live, and if we don’t, will die. So no 


. moro wasted time on doubtful cases, if you please.” 


The attendants hurried the hopelessly wounded man away from the 


zone of light around the operating-table, and laid him down under the 


great ceiba-tree, with a. blanket wrapped about him and with a bundle. 


“ of guinea grass whereon to pillow his head. It was a quiet place, 


secluded from all the hurry and bustle by a hedge-like thicket. Here, 
stretched out in a semicircle, lay all those upon whom it was thought 
not fair to their comrades to waste a moment’s labour. Here each 
man_is dying his own death, as different from that of his neighbour as 
his life has been. Some fall gently, falling asleep like tired children ; 
and for some the hand of time is turned back, and it is given them 
to live one moment before they go into the vanished yesterday. These 
are babbling the dear names which with the passing of time have 


‘become unfamiliar, and their faces grow soft as they hear again the 


voices for which they have listened in vain, and see again the faces 
that passed beyond their ken long ago. And some there are who 
struggle, who moan piteously and cry aloud, and shrinking back from 
the. great transformation, die the terrible death of conscious agony. 
God speed them to the bourne toward which they sail, and spare 
us the death of conscious agony. . . . To His beloved He giveth 
sleep and the beauty which is not all of this world; they lie there so 
calmly, with arms crossed, and a strange light falls upon their upturned 
faces, out of which, by a process not known to alchemy, all the dross 
and worldliness had been refined. No, it is not the moonlight, but 
the pale reflection of those beacons which they alone who are dying 
there can see. 

Now and again a rough soldier, heavily booted and bearded like 
the pard, but softened by the scenes of suffering that surround him 
into the most tender of nurses, picks his way carefully in and out 
among the rows of the dying, pouring upon their parched lips the 
precious drops of, water, and mopping from the cold foreheads great 
beads of perspiration with a sponge steeped in alcohol and vinegar, 
which gives the strength to bear manfully the pangs of dissolution. 
Now and again they are aroused by the steady tramp of the burying 
detail, and you see the sergeant as he passes down the line, throwing 
the light of his lantern upon the white marble faces, and quietly 
bidding his men carry away those human shells from which the brave 
souls have fled even while you stand there and wonder, so near to, 
and yet so far from the understanding of, the mystery of life and 
death. : 

i STEPHEN Bonsat, - 
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‘SCIENTIFIC BALLOONING. : 


a 


e story runs that early in the eighties of last century two young 

gentlemen in Paris were trying to make @ paper bag float in 
the air by filling it with smoke, in which attempt they met with 
extremely limited success. Kindling light fuel in a tin plate and 
holding the bag above, the latter became distended and buoyant ‘until 
removed from the flame, when it promptly collapsed. This experi- 
ment, however, was witnessed by their housekeeper, who, coming into 
the room, at the moment, naively asked the young philosophers why 
they did not tie the tin on at the bottom, 

That old lady deserved undying fame. Her idea it was that 
launched the first balloon into space; yeb her name is lost to history. 
Such is the way of fate. , Columbus discovered America, yet the name 
of the new world was borrowed from a man who remained at home 
and wrote a book. Anyway, it is a fact that the Mongolfiers are 
credited with the invention of the hot-air balloon, and to their perse- 
verance certainly is due the first successful step in aeronautics. . 

A machine to float in the air was from this time an atcomplished 
fact. The world was electrified. No sooner had the first adventurers 
reached the clouds than every one indulged in extravagant speculations 
as to the wealth of new knowledge that was thought to be brought 
within reach, A new kingdom had been discovered, boundless and 
unfathomed, and heaven itself had been almost taken by storm. Man 
had yet to be taught that he could penetrate but’ a very little way 
into these new realms and live, and that he was powerless even to 
guide his course. A few stubborn facts were learned, a few brave 
lives were lost, and then soon some sort of scientific and systematic 
investigation was set on foot. 

_- In the first years of the present century the Emperor of Russia bade 
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one Professor Robertson to go up and determine many things. He 
was to discover how the magnetic needle behaved at a great height ; 
how much electric matter existed ‘there ; how a prism would act; how 
a bird would fly ; with many other such inquiries, which, however, led 
to no results of value. | 5 

The like task of rudimentary research was now transferred to- 


, France, but with more method, and Gay Lussac got up into regions 


not less than four miles above the earth, where, among other things, 
he bottled off air, and bringing it down to his laboratory, examined 
and declared it unaltered. About this time also some meteorological 


. Observations of interest were carried ont during ascents which were 


creditable if only for the altitudes attained. But the crowning enter- 
prise of this period was the famous Nassau voyage of the immortal 
three who in the year 1836 made a night journey from London to 
the heart of Germany by an untried way, and in the face of such risks-. 
and chances as of their kind had never before been confronted. i 
The undertaking was due to the enterprise of the leader, Mr. 
Robert Hollond, its successful issue to the skill of an aeronaut, Mr! 
Charles Green, while the record of the night’s adventure is graphically 
recorded by the chronicler of the party; Mr. Monck-Mason, Doubtless 
aerial navigation received a great impetus from an exploit of such 
daring, and it will be hardly out of place to give one example of such 
incidents as the night brought with it, which will serve to show the 
lack of experience and knowledge of the craft then existing, en 
> Tt was about 8.80 in the early morning when their balloon, which 
had recently been lightened: by a discharge of ballast, was suddenly 
found to have attained the unexpected height of 12,000 feet. At the 
same moment, while all around was wrapped in the very darkness and ` 
stillness of death, just above- them came the sound of an explosion, 
followed by the rustling of the silk, and a moment later the car 
received a violent jerk. The party held their breath, while the same 
thing happened a second and 4 third time, and then all was still. At 
this they were seized with the conviction that away up in that awful 
region in the dead of night the balloon had burst and that they were 
falling headlong to the earth. The explanation, unknown to them at 
the time, was this: When flying low the balloon had contracted and 
elongated, and its moisture-laden net must bave frozen round it hard 
as steel. -Then on its rising and swelling out again into:its globular 
shape, the frozen ropes had bent to their new position with a crack 
and a bang, and jerked the car in so doing. i 
No real mishap occurred, the famous voyage being as successful as 
it was daring ; and from that time onwards we may transfer our sole 
attention to English enterprise, and in particular to the famous career 
presently to be borne in partnership by Messrs, Glaisher and Coxwelk 
If Tennyson was a born poet, Coxwell was born an. aeronaut, -He - 
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could not exist in any other path of life, and in the very face of 
fortune quickly took first rank in his profession; while Mr. Glaisher, 
from early years a trained observer and blessed with a zeal and perse- 
verance seldom equalled, literally threw his life into ballooning ventures 
in the cause of science. His review of the task he undertook, its 
difficulties, and at the same time its possibilities, is a commantary on 
his working years. He speaks of the realm of air, his future hunting 
ground, as the “great laboratory of changes which contain the germ of 
future discoveries open to the chemist and meteorologist, as teaching 
the relation to life of different heights, and as holding within its 
nameless shores a thousand discoveries to be developed in the hands 
of physicists.” We shall have occasion repeatedly to refer to his 
methods and the harvest of results secured by his researches, 

A word should here be said as to the capabilities of a balloon as a 
craft to navigate the sky, and it should be remarked that Mr. Glaisher 
himself was fully persuaded of the futility of any self-contained mode 
of steering. A vast amount of ingenuity and speculation had been 
bestowed upon this problem, which, experimenters had failed to see, 
admits of no solution. It is easy to understand how theorists might 
start on false premises and entertain conceptions that were hopeless of 
fulfilment. A bird flies at will through the air, a fish directs its own 
course in the stream; hence it was urged that a balloon should be 
capable of guidance. The essential point overlooked was the radical 
difference between a creature endowed with enormous natural powers 
of propulsion relative to its size and an inert balloon in the nature of 
which the application of adequate mechanical power is an impos- 
sibility. ; 

Let us examine the two cases. A salmon impelled by the exigen- 
ces of nature will swim for miles against the force of a mountain 
stream, and even leaping the waterfall, will stem and struggle through 
the very torrent falling headlong from above. But conceive the fish’s 
bulk compelled to assume the spherical form of a balloon and the 
creature at once acquires an irresistible tendency to gyrate, while to 
proceed in any way different from the rate and direction of the stream 
would need its muscular exertion increased a hundredfold. On the 
other hand, conceive a balloon of given capacity built on the lines of 
a fish, and a moment’s consideration will show that you have then 
only a perfectly unwieldly craft of inordinate length, and, ox the very 
face of it, more completely than ever at the mercy of the wind. Given 
a balloon poised and in dead calm, and theoretically the aeronaut could 
propel if in any direction by the mere aid of a lady’s fan, but “ when 
the breezes blow” the machine becomes simply an integral part of the 
general drift, like the leaf in the stream, and is hurried onwards 
literally on the wings of the wind. It needs no pointing cut that a 
ship under sail bears no analogy soever to a free bafloon. The ship is 
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propelled by the motion of the air, while it is held under control and 
guidance by the restraint of the water; but furnish a balloon with 
both sails and rudder and, freely in tho wind; it is obvious that the , 
. first will add nothing to its speed, and the second will i in no way affect, 
its course. 

In the one case only of when a balloon is flying so low that a trail- 
rope can be made to drag on the ground, it can be and has been made 
subject to some measure of guidance. The objections, however, to 
thus retarding the balloon’s motion and of fettering it to earth are 
obvious, to say nothing of the consequences liable to ensue when such 
a method of procedure is adopted across private property. 

The only direction in which we may look for any true navigation of 

-the air would seem to lie in the construction of aeroplanes, or floating 
machines, operated by engines of great power and relatively extremely 
small weight. . Until’ such an engineering fact may have been accom- 
plished the attention of aeronauts must be chiefly devoted to the study 
of air currents, and the force and drift of prevalent winds, and. with 
regard to this a great deal of importan information is already to hand 
which should be duly noted. 

As far back as 1840 Mr. Charles Green, of whose skill as an 
aeronaut Wwe have already spoken, gave it as the result of his 
experience, gained in 275 ascents, that, under all circumstances, “ at 
a certain elevation, varying occasionally, but always within 10,000 
feet of the earth, a current from the west, or rather from the north of 
west, invariably prevailed.” Indeed, so firmly impressed was he with 
the correctness of his observation in this respect that he proposed to 
attempt a balloon flight from America to England, in which he was 
confident of success. A very few years later we find Mr. Wise, the 
then equally famous aeronaut on the other side of the Atlantic, seek- 
ing with like confidence to put the same projèct into effect. 

But, naturally, where such constant winds prevail there must þe 
compensating currents found elsewhere, and in actual fact at varying 
heights ; but within a very few miles of the earth currents are often 
to be met with blowing from every quarter in the heavens. ; 

It was during the memorable Nassau voyage already mentioned that 
Mr. Green turned his knowledge of such currents to account in a 
remarkable manner. Night was coming on apace, and after ‘passing 
Canterbury with the sea close ahead it was noted that their balloon 
had come under the influence of a change of wind that would bear it 
out to the German Ocean. But their skipper had already mapped out 
the drift of accessible currents, and consequently rose to the height 
he deemed needful, with the result that he at once regained his due 
course. Mr, Monck-Mason writes of this that “ nothing éould exceed 
the beauty of the manceuvre. or the success with which the balloon 
acknowledged its influence.” 
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A very similar experience befell the present writer during the past 
summer in a scientific excursion made in company with Dr. R. Lachlan. 
The ascent took place in the sheltered grounds of the Crystal Palace, 
where the true force and direction of the wind could not well be esti- 
mated, but at a few thousand feet a moderate current was reached 
making steadily for the south-east. After a while, however, on 
descending near the ground for a few minutes over Bromley, and 
again rapidly ascending, the balloon was found considerably out of her 
course, but again took the former direction due to the higher current. 
After three hours the coast of Sussex was sighted fast approaching, 
and it became a question in the mind of the aeronaut, Mr. Percival 
Spencer, whether it would be practicable to cross the Channel. The 

-project was eventually abandoned, but not until the outskirts of 
Hastings were reached, and the old part of the town lay right ahead, 
stretching down to the bare cliff. At this point, therefore, it might 
have seemed impossible ‘to avoid either descending on the house-tops 
or being carried out to sea. : The altitude was over 8000 feet when 
Mr. Spencer first’ pulled the valve-rope, and the houses were already 
vertically underneath. ‘The descent not being rapid, the balloon still 
sped seawards until it neared the forest of chimney-stacks around. 
Here, however, it was caught by a breeze blowing stiffly from the 
west, and rapidly clearing the town, was brought to earth in Fairlight 
Glen, The stratagem was simply a display of perfect judgment on 
the part of the aeronaut, who, noting and calculating accurately the 
ground current, had piloted his craft to a convenient spot which he 
had fixed on from near two miles high. 

As may be presumed the depth of different currents varies vastly, 
but it is very common to meet with a change of direction before the 
first thousand feet is reached. Since, then, such fluctuations are all 
important, and also all primarily due to relative temperatures, it 
becomes the first care of the scientific aeronaut to record continuously 
all changes of temperature observed at different heights, on different 
days, and at all hours of the day and night. For, regulated by such 
differences of temperature, seen or unseen columns of warm moist 
air, or mist, will constantly rise off valleys, or woods, or crops, while 
return supplies of cooler air will filter down to earth from above, and 
in this way a remarkable condition of the atmosphere, which needs to 
be investigated to be fully realised, may be brought about. 

Late in the evening and far on into the night the explorer of the 
upper regions may encounter, at varying and uncertain heights, tracts 
of warm and genial air whose existence could not be detected from 
below, or, indeed, from any -observations made on mountain slopes. 
Mr. Glaisher gives an interesting experience of an ascent of some 
6000 feet which he made over verdant Surrey, on a late May evening 
just before sunset, and repeated again immediately after sunset. 
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Starting on the second ascent at teri minutes past eight the tempera- 
ture was 54°, and on his ascending this steadily declined, but not so - 
rapidly as in the’ ascent prior to sunset, so that at the height of 
6200 féet the temperature, though only 35°, was 6° warmer than it. 
had been three-quarters of an hour previously. On descending: to 
4500 feet, however, it had increased to 87°, from which point it 
went-up by leaps and bounds, registering 47° at 1500 feet, and 
54° at 900 feet, below which height it again declined till earth was 
reached. 

In a night ascent at the end of September.the See writer 
recorded similar, though somewhat more changeful, observations. 
Leaving the earth at 9.30, the temperature rose rapidly up to 500 feet, ' 
at which elevation a colder stratum was encountered. In another 
hundred feet warmer air was again met with, after which a second 
and ‘a third cold stratum was found and passed, beyond which.the air 
grew sensibly warmer, reaching 50° at 6000 feet, that is some 15° 
higher, probably, than the earth temperature at that moment. 

- The question, then, here arisès—Do warmer layers exist above as 
true strata, or are there rather, floating aloft and all unseen, detached 
masses of a warmer air which, if visible, would resemble a mottled, or > 
patchy, or stratified sky? This point ‘will be discussed later in 
relation to certain phenomena of sound. 

Tt is clear, however, that though the diurnal rise and fall—the 
vertical ebb and flow, as it were—of atmospheric, currents near the 
earth’s surface is a most important factor demanding thorough exami- 
nation, it is yet more needful to trace, by all means available, the 
vaster and moré general lateral sweeps of the ocean depths above. 
Valuable information respecting such winds as play over a large 
continent has been gathered from systematic observations made with 
high flying kites in America, where, confirming those views of aeronauts 
already mentioned, it has been found that at considerable elevations 
the kites have usually encountered winds blowing from the west while 
a' daily rotation of shallower winds prevails below. A remarkable 
characteristic, moreover, met with is that where the direction of such 
winds changes, the change may be perfectly abrupt. It has, indeed, | 
been recorded by scientific balloonists that they find, in the regions 
where winds of different directions pass, that one appears actually to 


‘drag against the surface of the other, as though tolerating no interval 


of calm ‘or transition; and a yet more striking fact is that a very 
hurricane may brood over a placid atmosphere with a clean cut surface 


_of demarcation between calm and storm. 


. Mr. Whymper, watching an eruption of Cotopaxi from a station 
sixty miles distant, observed a violent uprush of inky vapour ascend 
quite vertically through serene air till, as he judged, it had .rediched 
an aende of 20, 000 feet above the crater, or twice that height above . 
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sea level. At that point it “ ercoùntered a powerful wind blowing: 
from the east, and was rapidly borne towards the Pacific, seeming to 

spread very slightly, and presenting the appearance of a gigantic’ p= 
drawn upon an otherwise perfectly clear sky. It was then caught by 

wind from the north, and, borne towards him, appeared to aa 
quickly.” 

It is not only, however, when winds cross m different heights that 
this remarkable close restraint within their own limits is to be noticed. : 
Even on the same level contrary winds will maintain their distinctive 
flow more determinedly than cross-currents of water amid stream. 
Thus, Mr, Charles Darwin found, on mountain heights, winds turbulent : 
ahd unconfined, yet holding their courses like “rivers within their 
beds”; so again the French aeronauts, MM. W. de Fonvielle and 
Gaston Tissandier, use almost the same expression in describing “A 
‘warm river which flowed for a whole month over the clouds,” tos 

We may thus draw an outline sketch of the movements of the great 
atmospheric ocean, its tides, its streams, and torrents, but a just 
` examination into its constitution goes further than the consideration 
of temperatures’and. currents. Fully as important as either is the: 
question of humidity, while no records with which the aeronaut has- 
had to deal are more curious or more instructive than those that come, 
under this head. 

Going back to the times which witnessed the early exploits pre- 
viously mentioned, we find Mr. Monck-Mason formulating a theory . 
that when rain falls and sky is overcast there will be further cloud : 
layers above, while, on the contrary, when no rain falls and the sky : 
is overcast there will be blue sky above. Thirty years later Mr. 
. Qlaisher records an ascent which; while lending confirmation to this 
theory, supplies other noteworthy observations. It had been a calm, 
brilliant, and promising June morning till noon, when, in a manner 
common enough in our summers, clouds had suddenly blown up and’: 
darkened the sky so forbiddingly that a very hasty departure was : 
made, and, with great lifting power, his balloon rose 4000 feet in four . 
minutes. Passing through a cold damp cloud at that height he found, 
contrary to his expectations, farther clouds above, and at 9000 feet : 
the air was full of the sighing of the wind that presages storm. At: 
that point, however, the sun shone momentarily, encouraging the 
belief that clouds would soon be passed, ~But, instead of this, the . 
balloon again ascended into fog mingled with fine rain, The expe-- 
rienced ‘aeronaut and meteorologist now seems to have become fairly ; 
astounded at his results. At 12,000 feet he entered a wet fog, - 
growing drier at 15,000 feet; then the sun peeped out, and then : 
again came wet fog. A thousand’ feet higher the fog was dry. A 
thousand feet higher yet the sun once more’ gleamed for a moment, 
and then gave place to fog, growing wetter, but soon pasaed. ra 
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20,000 feet- densa clouds were still overhead, fringed and watery, 
while but a little higher patches of blue sky appeared, with floating 
cirrus far above. 

Contrasting with this may be recorded the register obtained during 
the late exceptional summer by the writer, in a series of ascents in 
afternoon and night hours from the Crystal Palace, from Newbury, 
and from Clifton, which showed consistently an almost uniformly dry 
and thirsty condition of the atmosphere up to the highest altitude 
reached; and where clouds were met with they were fast thinning 
away. Wandering cloudlets would wend along and vanish into air, 
like the steam of a passing train, There was, however, one notable 
exception during an evening in mid-September, when, traversing 
‘Somersetshire at an elevation of 3000 feet and upwards, the air, 
though remaining clear as before, had become saturated with a 
moisture unseen and unsuspected, but which proved the true herald 
of the short break that immediately after occurred in the hot, dry 
season. 

A fair indication of the moisture present in a clear heaven may, 
perhaps, often be found in the tint of the blue sky—toned to grey in 
„dry east winds, pale during continuance of drought, and deep blue 
~when storms are imminent. However, enough has been said to show 
-that we must, as a general rule, by no means regard even our clearest 
‘skies as homogeneous or uniform. Moisture will lie around or above 
-in pools or'shallow seas, and close observation, in addition to delicate 
-instrumental aid, is needed to measure even approximately its varying 
constitution. Baut there is a subtler test that now claims our notice, 
and which is capable of. far greater development than has been accorded 
to it. A few records gathered from a long series of observations will 
introduce ‘and justify this new division of our subject. 

From a high ridge in Berkshire there is occasionally to be heard 
the sound of the firing of guns at Aldershot, thirty miles to the east- 
~ward. These guns are chiefly noticed in the summer time, when there 
-is very rarely an east wind to help the sound. Occasionally the 
reports are mistaken for distant thunder, and thus cause alarm at a 
"time when hay harvest is in progress. There is, however, a saying 
-in the district that the “guns are worse than thunder,” and this 
because they forecast, not a passing or local storm, but rather the 
approach of generally unsettled weather. It is easy to prove that it 
is a continuity of an uniform moisture-laden air stretching across that 
part of the country that is the cause of the phenomenon. The testi- 
mony of seamen. and other trained observers goes to show that 
homogeneous moist air or mist is the readiest vehicle of sound; that 
dry air seldom or never conveys sound so readily ; ; while an atmosphere 
of varying density renders all sound capricious. 

From a sheltered quiet lawn the Aldershot guns had not been 
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noticed all through the late summer until far on in onó afternoon in 
the middle of August, when their sound rolled out with great dis- 
tinctness, the weather, to all appearance, remaining unchanged and 
the barometer standing firm and high. In the night, however, 
thunder was heard for some two hours, the first time for many weeks, 
and in the morning the guns were heard again more distinctly than 
before. In this case sound had been the clearest, and indeed tho 
only tell-tale of a humid layer of the wa ile brooding over the 
country side. j 

Arguing, however, by the light of ai statistics as have been 
given above, there was no proof here of the true condition cf the air 
at higher elevations; but, as it happened, only three days previously, 
the writer, during an aerial trip, had had occasion to note some 
remarkable acoustic conditions prevailing aloft, Weather conditions, 
as indicated by hot suns and clear skies, by readings of temperature 
and pressure, remained, indeed, unchanged, but there had keen indie 
cations of disturbance overnight, and at Earls Court, for two hours 
before closing time, the captive balloon had had to be hauled down. 
Still on the day in question there was nothing of a nature unusual 
save a fitful, gusty wind, and, perhaps, a feeling of languor- in 
the air. 

The ascent was made at 4 P.M. from the Orystal Palace, and the 
halloon’s course lay directly over London at a mean height of 4000 feet. 
The thermometer indicated nothing abnormal, there being a fall of 
half-a-dozen degrees in the dry bulb, and an amount of general 
moisture, shown by the wet, comparable with thag recorded below 
previously to starting, only fluctuating constantly within small limits. 
One matter of consideration only was remarkable, namély sound, and 
this was noteworthy by its absence. The cheer of the crowd lost its 
wonted heartiness, lesser sounds were mute, even whistles forgot their 
shrillness, and the raucous rattle of the giant city was reduced to a 
mere dull hum. But not till the quiet country to the north of London 
was reached did the full measure of acoustical opacity in: the atmo- 
sphere betray itself. This is well tested by means‘of echo. A 
hunting-horn forms a convenient instrument for evoking echoes, and 
very frequently it is easy to hear the sound of a blast returned to a 
balloon across an interval of upwards of 2000 feet. Of course the 
nature of the country over which the aeronaut is travelling at the 
moment greatly influences the result. The waves of’ sound recoil 
from trees more readily than from fields, most readily of all from the 
surface of still water; but days have been found when ‘fields in open 
country, irrespective of their character, have clearly responded to the 
horn though lying a full half-mile below. There was, then, much 
, significance in the fact that on the day now being described echoes 
refused to be aroused even at the range of a few hundred feat. The 
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explanation apparently lay in the unequal nature of the medium. 
through which the sound had to travel. The air was presumably, as. 
it were, broken up in patches, and barred the passage of sound much 
_ as glass when -broken up will impede the passage of light. We. 
may, indeed, conceive the air to have been invisibly mottled, after 
the manner, say, of a finely divided mackerel sky. A transient. 
condition of things, no doubt, and we apparently see how three 
days later the moister masses had settled in a general low lying 
layer. 

We may here note that Mr. Glaisher’s published statements with 
` regard to sounds heard from a balloon are interesting and valuable. 
He reports that the whistle of a train is audible at 10,000 feet, the 
train itself at 8200; the bark of a dog at 5,900; shouting of men and 
women at 5000, and so on: but since the writing of that report, 
atmospheric refraction and reflection of sound have become established 
facts. So also the strengthening of sound by resonance; its extinc- 
tion by interference, and that curious modification it occasionally 
undergoes whereby the same sounds may vary in relative intensity on 
different days. 

No more important inquiry can- come within the province of the, 
aeronaut than as to the modé and measure in which his own proper. 
element conveys the sounds we hear, and mayhap quenches those 
sounds we don’t hear. Some avenue of sound through the void below 
has sometimes admitted, for a moment only, the strains of a band, or 
clang of a bell, which the next moment has heen lost utterly. Some- 
times, far beyond its proper range, some noise from earth has been 
caught in the hollow of a cloud, as by a sounding board, and concen-. 
trated loudly upon the ear of the balloonist. Sometimes an inter- 
vening cloud far down has damped the roar of a train more effectually 
than even the mass of a hill has done, when the train had Be 
burrowing through a tunnel, f 

In all cases, with one possible exception, sounds heard aloft i 
. reverberation. Mr. Whymper describes thunder on the mountain-side 
as uttering a “single bang,” so to a voyager in the sky will a gun on 
Plumstead Marsh speak with a single yelp. But Professor Tyndall, 
on one occasion, convinced himself and those who stood around him - 
that reverberation could be found in empty air, and that echo can be 
returned from an acoustic cloud invisible to the eye. This interesting , 
point is being investigated by the aeronaut, with results that will 
shortly be more complete. Unquestionably, the entire physics of the 
firmament will shortly have undergone the closest scrutiny, its com- 
-position, the proportion of newly found constituents at highest acces- 
sible elevations, the amount of carbonic acid it holds, the measurements: 
of its electricity, the condition and character of matter in suspension, 
the presence or absence of germs. These are questions all important, 
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and on which many facts have been amassed, but on hon it may be 
premature to generalise. 

The balloon has now to be recognised as an indispensable observa- 
tory. In some ways it affords the student of astronomy and optics 
‘opportunities which cannot be gained in any station on earth. The 
extraordinary brilliance and steadiness of celestial objects viewed by 
optical aid from a balloon 10,000 or 12,000 feet above sea level, must 
‘be seen to be realised. Indeed, from half that height the full moon, 
regarded through an ordinary field-glass, becomes an object intolerable 
to gaze upon. But the case is far otherwise on mountain observa- 
tories, which cannot be wholly free from disturbing currents, or from 
that peculiar stratum of air always and everywhere clinging to earth. 

It is obvious, then, how many questions can be dealt with to great 
advantage from higher and purer regions. Most important data are 
being gathered bearing on refraction as influenced by altitude, by 
temperature and humidity. Spectroscopic observations taken from 
the earth, and again a few minutes later from some thousands of feet 
above, are destined to throw very valuable. light on those lines which 
have simply a telluric- origin. Again, many doubtful observations 
needing low powers, and hitherto made from earth, will receive a 
crucial test when repeated from above; and rare phenomena, such as 
a total solar eclipse or shower of meteors, too often hid from the 
observer below, can hardly escape the view of the voyager above the 
clouds. It is even reasonable, indeed, to hope that the corona may be 
photographed without eclipse. 

Some little special training, no doubt, is needed in the observer 
himself. He has to grow accustomed to the somewhat cramped 
quarters within which he is confined; not less to the novelty of the 
situation, and to the fact that his observatory seldom remains for a 
single moment in any one. position. He learns only by experience 
not to encumber himself with superfluous apparatus, and not to 
attempt too much or too varied work on any one voyage., Ibis note- 
worthy, too, how much incongruity is found in the experiences of 
different individuals, To one, on ascending, the earth will seem to 

recede from beneath and hollow itself out, as ib were, into a basin 
‘pounded only’ by the horizon. To another no optical illusion is ` 
noticeable, and the earth, from all” considerable heights, will appear 
only as a dead level, ‘With many, but by no means all, aerial 
travellers, when rapidly ascending or descending, there may be a 
certain feeling of distress in the ears interfering more or less with the 
sense of hearing, but transient and generally relieved by the mere act 
of swallowing. 

On clear days, as higher altitudes are reached, all voyagers will be 
conscious of such sensations as are experienced on mountain heights ; 
ihe fierce rays of the sun appearing almost capable of blistering the ` 
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skin even though the air grow very sensibly colder. There will be 
few, also, who will not own to a: great exhilaration of spirits, which 
rénders the task of concentrating the mind on strict observational 
work somewhat difficult and irksome, Some striking feature of the 
shifting panorama, some opening fairy scene in the heavenly gloriés of 
cloudland, will almost irresistibly divert the attention. 

It is nad, indeed, that these indescribable beauties do not lend 
themselves readily to photography, and can never be done justice to 
` by artist’s brush. With the startling suddenness of a transformation 
scene there will sometimes burst on the view a vision of aerial Alps of 
_ purest snow and limitless.in range; towering mountains and deep 
ravines, rocks with yawning chasms, giving place to true castles in 
the air with frowning battlements, dissolving in their turn into forests 
of towers, domes, and spires; and all the while the beholder is con- 
scious that this is not illusion but a reality of his new home, and that 
for the time he himself is a naturalised inhabitant of the sky. ; 

Later on, fresh conditions unknown on earth will commonly prevail. 
The sun, hastening to the west, seems loath to withdraw his warmth, 
and as the distance becomes swallowed up in gloom, and shades grow 
darker beneath, there is the feeling that the rawness of evening is 
absent, and the night grows genial instead of chill. 

One special peculiarity in daylight ascents, always more or less 
pronounced, has to be reckoned with in taking photographs or making 
visual observations of any scenes below—viz., the haze that veils the 
lower levels from the traveller aloft. This is a true physical fact, and 
due to the particles of low-lying matter in suspension, which, present- 
ing their sun-lit surfaces towards an observer above, create a glare to 
his vision, while to another observer on the earth the same dust- motes, 
presenting only their shaded sides, do not betray their presence save 
by somewhat diminishing the direct light of the sky.’ On one 
occasion, when rising almost perpendicularly to a great height above 
the Crystal Palace, with the sun bright overhead, dense white cloud- 
wreaths entirely obliterated the scene below, yet Visitors in the 
Palace grounds continued to watch the balloon, but half hidden in 
what appeared to them only the thinnest summer cloudlet. 

Perhaps the most Serious drawback to ballooning in our own ' 
country is the very limited territory over which it can be practised. ` 
A gale blowing sixty or seventy miles an hour would render a voyager 
above the clouds soon liable to be carried out to sea without his 
knowledge, and unless he can see stationary objects below he is 
usually quite ignorant of his rate of travel. He is, indeed, for the 
most part unconscious of all wind or of any motion of his own vessel, 
until, with anchor cast overboard, she at length strikes earth. It is 
then in rough weather that delicate instruments are apt to take harm. 
It is then that fellow passengers, for mutual safety, must stick by their 
craft and ‘hold on well together. In other words, it is then that the 
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fan begins. And maybe, riding steeplechase with a crippled balloon, 
bowling over open country before a stiff wind, yields little in excite- 
ment to a brush with the Pytchley. ` ; 

Such, however, must be considered record occasions. The more 
common experience on descending is to approach the earth with an 
onward flight no faster than pursuing peasants can run. Speed in 
general is in proportion to elevation, On the occasion just referred 
to, the balloon in question remained hovering over the Crystal Palace 
grounds, and apparently over the same spot in the grounds, for some - 
twenty minutes, till, as altitude increased, the whole enclosure had, to 
all appearance, shrunk together to the dimensions of a toy model, 
when the balloon began to draw away at a steadily increasing rate, 
and reached Rainham in Essex at an average speed of seven miles an. 
hour. 

To pursue aerial travel at its best it will perhaps be agreed that a- 
height not exceeding 3000 or 4000 feet will be most convenient, but 
it must be remembered that a balloon never maintains for long the 
some altitude. Reaching regions of less atmospheric pressure, and 
other conditions remaining the same, a portion of gas escapes, causing” 
the balloon to descend until checked by discharge of ballast, when it- 
again changes its motion, and like an munsteady balance, oscillates 
above and below its true level of equilibrium. 

For eye observations of earth no higher altitudes need be desired. 
Clouds not intervening, the distance for thirty miles will often be 
distinctly defined while many hundreds of square miles lie displayed 
ona map in which every detail is delineated, and often thrown into 
strong relief of light and shadow. Haurrying over town and village, 
over patchwork fields and wood and river, the shadow of tke balloon 
itself may commonly be traced, and ever and anon stray messages 
from earth will reach the car. The shriek of a distant train, the 
hour tolled out from some church tower, even the musical murmur 
of the woods far down; and though the air around is bereft of bird or 
insect life, a wandering ball of thistledown may come floating upwards 
borne on some unseen current. 

Enough has been said to show the many capabilities of a balloon, 
while, on the other hand, its disadvantages are far more apparent 
than real. Its danger is greatly exaggerated. With due care and 
caution a voyage through the air carries no greater risk than a voyage 
by sea. Many times from want of care, or else through emergency, 
a balloon has been brought precipitately to earth, but under these 
circumstances in far the majority of cases, the collapsing silk has 
formed a natural parachute and saved the voyagers from harm. i 

There are other chances, too, in cases of mishap, still in favour of 
the aeronaut. On one occasion Mr. Coxwàll, falling half a mile with 
a broken valve, landed scatheless in an apple-tree. 


Joan M. Bacon. 
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F the trio of illustrious Frenchmen who, at the beginning of the 
present year, upheld the reputation of their national art, 
M. Rodin alone survives. The death of M. Gustave Moreau has been 
followed only too closely by that of M. Puvis de Chavannes, once his 
friend. The achievement of Gustave Moreau was in a sense limited. 
He was a painter of cabinet pictures, and, with one or two exceptions, 
all his works passed quickly into private hands. His merits were 
‘known only to that small section of the artistic world which keeps an 
‘eye upon the annual exhibitions where, from time to time, his paint- 
ings were shown. To the general public, even in his own country, 
his name made but a limited appeal, and the gap left by his loss will 
‘thus appear wider to posterity than it has done to his own genera- 
tion. The admiration of some of the most cultured spirits of his 
time was not enough to create an interest with the crowd in Moreav’s 
rare personality, for their acquaintance with his aims and achieve- 
-ment could, at best, be only casual. 
mhe case of M. Pavis de Chavannes is different. His decorative 
P paintings adorn the museums and public buildings of the most im- 
“portant towns of France, while the work done for the Boston. Library 
has recently introduced his name to a large section of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. Even in England, where art is as insular as are. politics. 
in Paris, the name of Puvis de Chavannes was known, because it was 
~ jmpossible that. any conscientious visitor to France could avoid seeing 
~one or other of the public buildings containing his work, and the. 
¥þbuilding once seen it was almost impossible to forget the decorator. 
“The. paintings being thus readily accessible in such places as Paris, 
` Amiens, Rouen, Lyons, Marseilles, Lille, and Poitiers, any detailed: 
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description of them—besides being impossible from their very size 
and number—would be out of place in a short article. , Their general 
characteristics, however, differ so radically from all the painting of the 
present, and from most of the work which has survived from previous 
ages, that an examination of their nature and origin is absolutely 
necessary if we wish to understand the extraordinary repttation of 
the artist. : : 

, Puvis de Chavannes was born at Lyons in 1824. Belonging to an 
old family of Burgundian Catholics, he numbered among his ancestors 
the grim gentleman who is said to have cried, as he watched the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, “ Bleed them! Bleed them! Bleed- 
ing is good in the spring.” The son of an engineer, he was himself 
educated with a view to that profession, but a fortunate illness inter- 
voned, and he was sent to Italy to recruit his strength. On his 
return he announced his intention of becoming a painter. His first 
teacher was Henri Scheffer, a brother of the well-known’ religious 
painter, but the connection betwéen , master and pupil was short, for 
the younger man’s individuality was already too pronounced for such 
formal teaching, and he left to pay a second visit to Italy. Returning 
_ once, more to France he studied for a short time with Delacroix and 
then with Couture, but found himself in sympathy with neither, for he 
left Delacroix in a fortnight and Conture at the end of three months. 
Having thus cut himself off from the romantic and classical traditions 
of the day, he proceeded to work out his theories alone.” At the Salon 
he was refused nine times and only once accepted. Not till the year 
1861 did his merits begin to obtain a tardy recognition. Then he 
obtained a.second-class medal, and his pictures “ War ” and “ Peace ” 
were bought by the State, who handed them on some years later to 
the Amiens Museum, to which the painter afterwards presented the 
companion works, “Rest” and “Labour.” In the next few years he 
produced the paintings now at Lille, Lyons, and Marseilles. In the 
year 1872 he was elected a member of the Salon jury. His colleagues 
wished to exclude a large number of works by young artists, and Puvis - 
de Chavannes, being unable to inspire them with milder views, resigned 
his position, The jury then rejected one of the two works sent in by 
their late colleague. Some idea of the painter’s style at this „period 
may be gained from his picture of “The Death of “St.- John the 
Baptist,” which formed such a prominent feature of the exhibition at 
the Guildhall this summer. Nevertheless, it is really a cabinet 
picture, and therefore nothing more than an occasional diversion with 
.one whose vocation was the making of large decorative works. 
More characteristic examples, perhaps, are the paintings of, “ Charles 
Martel,” and “ Ste. Radegonde ” at Poitiers, or the well-known set_of 
episodes in the story of 8. Génevidve in the Pantheon, The latter 
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years of his life were occupied with the grand Hemicycle of the 
Sorbonne, and the decorations of the Hôtels de Ville of Rouen and 
‘Paris, and of the Boston Library. . 

Even from this bare recital one may gather a few facts that mark 
the real nature of the man. His early life shows not only strong 
self-reliance in the face of constant discouragement, but an indepen- 
dence of accepted masters and traditions that could only end either in 
extraordinary originality or in absolute failure. The absence of 
academic training is notable only in his earliest works; later, to avoid 
any suspicion of formality, it was his custom to paint directly from 
the model. Nor was his independence in youth the mere caprice of 
inexperience. The decorative ideals that inspire his- mature work 
were with him from the first—the “Peace” and “ War” at Amiens 
though conceived in a more conventional scheme of colour, are in 
intention absolutely identical with the paintings executed thirty years 
later. From the first he limited his thoughts wholly to what was 
conceivable as decorative design. To himself he was only a decorative 
painter; of the poetical side of his work he ‘pretended, apparently, 
to be unconscious, M. Vachon, in his excellent monograph, relates 
how Puvis de Chavannes answered a remark as to the pathos 
of his painting of “ The Prodigal Son.” He explained that he had 
been taking a holiday in the country at a farm. The farmer was 
a great hand at breeding pigs, and the artist spent severa days 
following the animals about and sketching them. Wishing afterwards 
to put a pictorial frame round the studies thus made, he painted 
‘The Prodigal Son,” thinking all the while not of pathos but of pigs. 
Naturally simple, retiring, entirely absorbed in his work, he yet found 
time for constant personal kindness—kindness to his models, whose 
fatigues he would allay by the making of delightful caricatures, and 
kindness to young painters, as was publicly shown at the Salon in 
1872, and afterwards at the exhibitions of the Champ de Mars. That 
this courteous good-will was not confined to men of his own nation- 
ality, more than one of the rising artists of our own country could 
testify, who met, at the hands of the great Frenchman, with the 
recognition that was then denied to them elsewhere. 

In England we are so little accustomed to decorative painting that 
we have never acquired any real knowledge of the conditions proper 
to such work, and thus have no standpoint from which to measure 
actual achievement. Of the experiments made during the last fifty 
years, the two frescoes at Kensington by the late Lord Leighton are, 
perhaps, most widely remembered, and perhaps deserve such remem- 
brance best. With all their very considerable merits, however, they 
are not quite a success, either artistically or technically. Technically, 
because their permanence is, to say the least of it, an unknown 
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quantity ; artistically, because the scale of the work, and a too great 
insistence on local colour, destroy the impression of unity that is the 
fundamental element of all pictorial art. The separate figures indicate 
no lack of grace and learning, the architectural setting is skilfully 
designed to enclose all the groups with large, sweeping lines, but the 
total effect is undeniably spotty and incoherent. Most of the French 
painters who decorated the Pantheon have done little better. On tha 
scale of the cabinet picture their work would be endurable, but as 
mural decoration it cannot be regarded as a success. Even where the 
design has unity, the large figures with their deep shadows become 
unduly ‘insistent. The very cleverness with which relief and fore- 
shortening are attained may add to the discomfort of the spectator. 
M. Laurens, for instance, is so dramatic and forcible that his work 
almost suggests actual projection, and the apparent reality of violent 
action on such a large scale has anything but a soothing effect on the 
mind, The fact is that M. Laurens, like Lord Leighton, has con- 
founded the conditions of mural decoration with the conditions of the 
cabinet picture, and the result is painting that has the merits cf 
neither of those forms of art. a 

In mural decoration the artist has to remember always that his 
business is to decorate a wall—not to turn it into a seemingly reel 
scene. Sham reality confined within the forma} limits of an archi- 
tectural setting is at best but a sorry trick, which can only amuse 
even an ignoramus for a single moment. Painting can never actually 
imitate the brightness of the sky or deep foreground shadow, and it 
is, therefore, absurd to make any attempt to do so, The business of 
the mural painter is to decorate his wall in the scheme of colour and 
the key of tone which he would choose were he confined to mere 
abstract design—to regard its surfaces as a ground on which beautiful 
lines and spaces, harmonising perfectly with their surroundings, ars 
to be spread. That the scheme of ornament happens to be pictorial 
is not the essential point. Whether pictorial or abstract, it must be 
decorative, In viewing any painting of the kind, the question the 
spectator should ask is this—“ Are the colours, the lines, the masses 
such as would suit a scheme of conventional ornament in the sama 
place?” Inthe case of Lord Leighton the answer could never be more 
than doubtful; in the case of M. Laurens it would have to bea 
decided negative. Those heavy blacks, those cold greys ana browns, 
could never make fine decoration if combined in such big contrasted 
masses. Turning to the “ St, Géneviéve” of, Puvis de Chavannes the 
case is altered. Pictorially, at first sight, the thing may look cold 
and faint, or even weak, in the midst of its more forcible competitors. 
Yet it is undeniable that the tender lilac, cool green, cool brown, and 
silvery grey make admirable decoration, while the absence of relief 
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makes one realise how large the decorated surface really is, and gives 
‘that side of the building an air of spaciousness for which we look in 
vain elsewhere. l 

Whether the knowledge that led to this success came by accident, 
“or was (as is more probable) the result of a process of logical deduc- 
tion, there can be little doubt as to the sources from which Puvis de 
Chavannes drew much of his inspiration. The little known frescoes 
at Arezzo, by that astonishing artist Piero della Francesca, display so 
markedly many of the qualities which make for success in the French- 
man, that it is impossible not to see a connection between the two 
men. Certainly Puvis de Chavannes could have chosen no more 
excellent master among the great early Italians—not excepting 
Masaccio, or even Giotto—than Piero della Francesca, who actually 
anticipates the triumphs of the century that followed him. Possibly 
an intellectual sympathy with the cool, fresh colour and the large 
severity of this precocious primitive led to his selection as a model, in 
the place of those more pretentious decorators, Veronese and Tiepolo, 
whom Paul Baudry was following with such triumphant skill in the 
Soyer of the Opera House. Something, too, no doubt, may have been 
borrowed from the faded frescoes of Pompeii, in which we possibly 
catch a very faint, far-away reflection of the glories of Zeuxis and 
Apelles, but the influence of the Italian is always more definitely . 
marked ; indeed, certain figures in Piero’s series of paintings repre- 
senting the history of the Cross seem to have been born again in the 
work of his successor, 

Puvis de Chavannes did not, however, adhere to the old methods of 
work, Experience has shown that in northern climates, and especially 
in the contaminated air of great cities, fresco-painting is exceedingly 
unstable, In addition to this disadvantage, the palette can contain 
no pigments likely to be affected by the action of caustic lime, and 
each day’s work has to be begun and finished offhand without possi- 
bility of correction. Oil painting on canvas has none of these defects, 
and therefore, in France, it practically supplanted fresco for decorative 
purposes. Objections have been raised to the actual quality of the 
pigment employed by M. de Chavannes, but they are hardly just. 
His great paintings could only be examined closely when shown in 
the annual exhibitions, before they were placed in the positions 
destined for them. When once high on a wall or a staircase, they 
were too far away from the eye for any minute oddness of material to 
be visible, so that if they fulfilled their decorative purpose they had 
done all their duty. Their presence in an exhibition was merely a- 
matter of temporary convenience, so that to criticise them by the 
elaborate canons of the cabinet picture, to which they were never _ 
intended to conform, was as unfair as it was inaccurate. It has algo . 
been said, by critics with academic tendencies, that Puvis de Chavannes 
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was unable to draw. As a matter of fact, he is the single master of 
modern times who has fully realised the conditions of his own field of 
art and has adhered to them rigidly. Decorative painting has to be 
flat; if it is not flat we get the unpleasing effect already noted in the 
work of M. Laurens. Realistic foreshortening is thus placed outside 
the scope of the decorative painter, and it was merely the determized 
renunciation of this realism by Puvis de Chavannes, and his scorn of 
academic proportions and features, that made him unpopular with the 
unthinking. 

Possibly, too, his type of human beauty may have seemed uncouth 
to those who had been brought up to worship an ideal that combined 
the surface of a wax effigy with the insipidity of the school of Raphael 
much diluted. As a matter of fact, Puvis de Chavannes is not French 
at all in his feeling for vital beauty. One has to go far back, to 
Pheidias and Polycleitos, to match his huge anatomies. He is, 
perhaps, the most truly Hellenic, in the best sense of the word, of 
all the painters who have worked since Greece ceased to practise the 
art. His humanity has the Hellenic temperance, the Hellenic blithe- 
ness, the Hellenic naturalness, the Hellenic simplicity. He breaks 
away at once from the graces and gestures taught in art schools, 
to catch those unconscious, half-awkward, half-enchanting movements 
that indicate real vitality. His men may sprawl or lounge, but they 
sprawl or lounge with the dignity of halfawakened gods. If they 
` labour, they labour with the august certainty of Titans, who disdain 

all straining, because their least effort is irresistible. The women are 
fit companions for such a heroic race of men. Broad-breasted and 
strongly built, clad in simple garments that fall in long severe folds, 
they stand or lie at ease, or suckle their sturdy infants with the gravity 
of goddesses incarnate. : 

This primzval humanity seems as yet only half-human, so nearly is 
it akin to the clear blue air that bathes it, so intimate is.the fusion 
of the figures with the scenery that encompasses them. The very 
country itself is generally but half made—now and then we have a 
glimpse of civilisation, as in the background that frames the curve of 
the Seine round the spires of Rouen—yet more often its features 
are unstiffened by human toil; the very trees spring accidentally 
here and there as their parent seeds were drifted. A true land of 
the morning calm, it does not lose its quiet even in the stress of 
winter, when the snow lies on the ground, and the cold grey sky 
spreads behind the bare boughs of the poplars. In harmony with the 
people that move through it, the landscape is large and rastful— 
restful not only from the massiveness that comes of fine composition, 
but in the actual quality of its colouring. Those tones of cool green 

.and brown and blue and lilac—so long a byeword to undiscerning 
critics—are so pale and ethereal that, of themselves, they flood the 
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pictures with a lucent atmosphere without making any absurd attempt 
at effects of projection that would give the painted wall a deceptive 
appearance of space, of being anything but the solid piece of archi- 
tecture that it really is. As a technical feat the thing would not be 
, easy, even if an unbroken train of technical tradition had existed to 
guide the artist in his task of selection and omission. With such a 
limited scale of tones selection and omission are everywhere necessary 
to represent even the simplest object, and the silhouette, the true base 
of all fine pattern, becomes an absolute necessity. No one has ever 
employed the silhouette with more consummate skill than Puvis do 
Chavannes. The tremulous lines of some delicate foreground plant 
cut against the white limbs of a massive figure that is sharply relieved, 
in its turn from a broad mass of grey green foliage, whose outermost 
leaves strike clearly across the pale sky. Not the least remarkable 
side of the painter’s genius is the supreme taste with which he con- 
trasts all these edges with the almost imperceptible transition between 
an infinitely far-off horizon, or the twigs of a shimmering birch-tree 
and the air with which they merge. ; 


Possibly through a misunderstanding of the architectural necessities , 


that governed his choice of austere lines and tranquil colour, possibly 
through too great insistence on the sentiment of such a well-known 
work as “ Le Panvre Pêcheur ” in the Luxembourg, Puvis de Chavannes 
is not uncommonly accused of being melancholy. Grave he certainly 
-is—grave as all great thinkers have been who have tried to realise the 
connection of man with nature—but his gravity is monumental only 
in its grandeur. Instead of regrets for the irrevocable past or of fears 
for the unknown future, he seems, like the joyous figure of his own 
painting, “ L/Espérance,” to have found a sprig of young oak among 
the ruins and barrows of the dead. : 
Ave Picardia Nutriza! The inscription on the painting in the 


Amiens Museum recalls the greeting with which Virgil hails his native ` 


land—* Salve, magna parens frugum, Saturnia tellus.” Yet there is 
a difference between the phrases as great as that between the genius 
of the two men. The Mantuan poet, though as yet unspoiled by the 
influence of the Imperial Court, cannot help adorning his thought. 
That of the Frenchman is simple, large, and naked, like his work. 
Some writers have spoken of Puvis de Chavannes as the founder of a 
new classical Renaissance. The term is inexact, for his feeling has 
little to do with any epoch that can be termed classical, with any age 
that has to do with tradition. His mind reverts to the days when 
tradition itself was in the making; to that heroic period of which 
Virgil could catch no more than an echo infinitely refined by time and 
distance, which even Homer only saw in the light reflected by his own 
bright, definite age of iron. In the painting of the Frenchman the world 
is still unplanted and unplotted—building and dress seem but casual 
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experiments. The earth is still the nurse of her vigorous primitive 
sons, who receive her bounty without thought or gratitude, as if it 
were their due—giant children as they are, “ imperturbe, standing ab 
ease with nature.” Hitherto the pictorial conception of the heroic age 
has been something very different. A Burne-Jones sees it only 
through a glass darkly coloured with the romance and the sorrows of 
a graceful mediævalism, For Gustave Moreau it was merely a theme 
round which a modern musician might weave the variations of a deli- 
cate personal caprice. -With Michael Angelo, as with Mr. Watts, man 
has not had time to throw off wholly the fetters of the rock from 
which he was hewn; he is still, in part, brute earth. For David, the 
narrow, rigorous law of Republican Rome summed up all antecedent 
and subsequent history, and the pompous splendours of Mantegna hac 
an origin no more remote. -Poussin alone went farther—passing, with 
the help of Virgil, to an age almost pre-Homeric. Yet even in 
Poussin’s pastorals the shepherds are sad with the memory of their 
dead forerunners. Et in Arcadia ego! The very words prove that 
those who lean so pensively towards the forgotten tomb are but mas- 
queraders, that the real primitive race passed away long ago. It is this 
patriarchal people that Puvis de Chavannes has restored to our sight— 
countrymen like those of whom, in a moment of fresher inspiration, 
the great Roman wrote. For these in very truth 


“ Fundit humi facilem victum justissima tellus.” 


They get their sustenance easily, for they still lie on the bosom of 
their mother; and to them she is just, for they are too young to have 
tasted, the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge, to have trusted to them- 
selves, to have imagined that antagonism between the parent and the 
child that only supremely great and fortunate minds can ever allay. 
This unity between man and nature is perhaps the secret of that 
blitheness which makes the paintings of Puvis de Chavannes as unique 
in spirit among the thoughts of our hurried, worried century, as their 
unity of matter and style with their architectural surroundings places 
them in the highest order of the decorative art of the whole world. 
The absolute rank of the output of our own time has to be settled by 
posterity; but of the place, within that rank, of Paris de Chavannes 
there can be no doubt whatever. 
° ©, J. HOLMES. 
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N this article all reference to political questions will be avoided; I- 
shall merely try to convey some idea of the light side of life in’ 
the distant outposts of the Empire near the Hindu Kush—places £e 
little known to the general public that, when one of the Gilgit officers, 
who had assisted in the defence of Chitral, went home soon after the’ 
relief of that fort, a well-meaning but somewhat inaccurate station- 
master, after reading the name on the traveller’s trunks, remarked, 
“S I gee you are one of those gentlemen who've been. kicking up a row 
in Africa!” ' 

- The most used rosd from India to Gilgit goes through Bandipur, 
in Kashmir, from which place the distance to Gilgit is nearly two' 
hundred miles. The road twists and rises and falls between Bandipur ' 
and Gilgit, with a difference in elevation between its highest and 
lowest points of about 10,000 feet, and a variation in temperature at . 
the same places during the summer of close upon 100° Fahr. So that 
the wayfarer may be freezing one night on the Burzil Pass, and sim- 
mering a few days later ab Ramghat, on the Indus, a wilderness of 
sand and rocks, where the summer breeze, besides scorching the eye- 
balls, wafts to the nostrils of the jaded traveller a more or less ‘pungent 
reminder of camels, fortified by occasional whiffs from the putrefying ' 
bodies of pack ponies, who have concluded that to die is better than 
to endure a life of toil on the Gilgit road. 

Two mountain passes have to be crossed on the way to Gilgit— 
namely, the Tragbal or Rajdiangan and the Burzil, which are respec- 
tively about 11,700 feet and 18,800 feet above the sea. Except 
where it surmounts these passes the road winds along the courses of 
roaring torrents, The silence on the Burzil Pass is broken during 
the summer by the piercing scream of the sentinel marmot, as he pops 
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up on to a mound over his hole, and, squatting on his haunches, jerks 
his red-and-black body from side to side, with his fore legs hanging 
down in a ludicrously helpless manner. . These little animals live 
together, like rabbits in a warren, at a height of over 12,000 feet 
above the sea. ` 
The mountain passes have a marked effect upon life in the Gilgit 
Political Agency, as they lie under deep snow during the greater part 
of the year. In fact, the Burzil Pass can never be relied on to be 
quite clear of snow for more than three months in the summer; 
between the beginning of November and the end of April it can 
usually only be negotiated with much difficulty and some danger. 
The men who carry the mail-bags during the winter frequently suffer 
from frostbite, and sometimes lives are lost owing to the carriers 
being overwhelmed by avalanches. In the winter of 1893-94, on one 
memorable occasion, no post from the outside world was delivered in 
Gilgit for more than six weeks because of the deep snow on the 
passes ; and,as the telegraph line also broke down several times for 
some days, we were completely isolated. But a better organisation of 
the postal service has existed since 1895, and, in the worst seasons, 
the roads are now never stopped for more than three or four days. 
-The Gilgit Political Agency itself consists practically of three main 
roads, which meander along narrow valleys in different directions, like 
tentacles thrown out by the Indian Empire in its endeavours to obtain 
a secure and permanent frontier. Hach of these tentacles has, in its 
turn, been sprinkled with blood. One, which runs through the little 
States of Hunza and Nagar towards the Pamirs, was the scene of a. 
campaign in 1891. The second, which keeps along the banks of the 
Indus to Chilas, was responsible for the fighting at the last-named 
place in 1892 and 1893. While the third, which winds round from 
` Gilgit to Chitral, throwing out offshoots past Yasin northwards to the 
Darkat Pass, and from Mastvj northwards to Afghan territory, brought 
a fierce light upon itself during the defence and relief of Chitral in 1895. 
Because of all this fighting Gilgit began to be looked upon by the 
Indian Army as a favoured spot where honour was to be clutched by 
the stout-hearted and dragged out from behind every rock, and where 
the heavens dropped rewards alike upon the colonel and upon the 
subaltern, There are those who think that these brilliant days are not 
yet passed, and that opportunities for distinction will still present 
themselves in Gilgit. But it seems probable that’ such chances will 
only come to those strenuous ones who devote themselves to the 
peaceful development of the country, which has now to all appearance 
passed through its period of storm and stress and entered upon an era 
of uneventfnl but desirable progress. 
The various tribes comprised within the area of the Gilgit Agency 
live under vastly different forms of government. The principal States 
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are Hunza, Nagar, Astor, Gilgit, Punial, Yasin, and the several 
diminutive republics in the Indus Valley batween Bunji and Chilas, 
which republics consist of groups of two or three small villages apiece. 
- Chitral was cut off from the Agency in 1895 and put under the 
control of the Political ‘Officer of Dir and Swat. 

In the little States of Hunza and Nagar the rajas exercise a 
despotism, tempered only by a wholesome dread of the displeasure of 
the British political authorities. Until the campaign of 1891 destroyed 
their independence, these rajas used to sell, or otherwise inconsiderately 
dispose of, their subjects and their gabjects property as they thought 
fit, and no Nathan was found to rebuke their cruelty and rapacity. 
Now, however, times are changed,-and it is expected that in a few 
years the people of Hunza. and Nagar, because of their sudden pros- 
perity and immunity from oppression, will have hopelessly outgrown 
their Liliputian valley, and extensive emigration will be the only 
. safeguard against starvation. As late as 1891 the Hunza men were 
noted throughout Central Asia as daring caravan robbers., Now that 
_ they cannot loot, they have devoted themselves more than ever to agri- 

culture. They are a pleasant, rosy-faced people, much given to gamés ; 
but they like to arrange their own sports for themselves. A few 
‘years ago a zealous young political officer, to assist in promoting good 
feeling between the two tribes (who used to be always at daggers 
‘drawn with each other), had organised a week of sports in Hunza; 
the Rajasof Hunza and Nagar were present daily with their respective 
` robinues, After several dsys of polo, racing, and shooting at the 
popinjay, the British officer’s inventive powers began to fail; so he 
sent for his factotum, the munshi, and said, “ Well, munshi, what 
would the rajas like to do to-morrow?” The prompt reply, in babu 
“English, was, “I think, Sahib, rajas liking holiday to-morrow!” . 

The doyen of the'royal personages in the Gilgit Agency is the old - 
‘Raja of Astor, who claims to be able to trace his descent in a direct 
line from Alexander the Great. For some time, however, he has been 
‘a ruler only in name. It is a noticeable fact that all the rajas of 
these parts and their families are much lighter in complexion than the 
common people, and some of them have features of the true Grecian 
type. They carefully keep themselves as a separate race from their 
subjects by marrying amongst themselves, and by getting fair wives 
from distant places. 

The Raja of Gilgit, having lived for many years under the cold 
shade of Kashmir ofiicialism, has little prestige and no power what- 
ever. He devotes his life to playing polo with such of his guondam 

. subjects as can manage to turn out a pony of any sort. Some of 
these animals are not much more than eleven hands in height, but 
they are wonderfully enduring. They are played, without a rest, for 
nearly an hour at atime. Then, when the men’s game is over, it 
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usually happens that the young hopefuls make up a scratch side at 
once, and ride their fathers’ wretched ponies yet again, until the ill- 
. starred creatures stop and cannot be made to budge in spite of kicks, 
blows, and curses. 

In these remote and sparsely populated countries it is difficult to 
obtain means of transport for troops and stores, or, indeed, for any 
purpose whatscever. ‘Therefore the custom used to exist of forcibly 
requisitioning local transport. Before British influence mace its mark 
on the country, the roads were so bad as to be practically impassab!e 
for laden animals; so that, when transport was wanted by the 
authorities, the unfortunate villagers were collected and forced to 
carry the loads on their own backs, This system of compulsory 
labour was called Kar-begar. The men were paid for their work at 
scales fixed by the authorities; but the hire in nowise compensated 
the cultivator for being dragged away from the sowing of his little 
plot of ground, or from the reapiog of the harvest on which he and 
his family mainly depended for their year’s food. Ina military centre 
like Gilgit movements of troops, with their baggage and food supplies, 
are frequent, and great hardship to the country people was the result. 
This evil was accentuated by the fact that corrupt underlings, to whom 
was confided the duty of collecting the carriers, often exercised their 
powers oppressively and unjustly. However, the British engineer 
officér has now made good roads all through the different States, and 
public transport has been organised and is kept up; so that at last 
the country people can pursue their avocations without fear of the 
bugbear of Kar-begar, the dread of which used to haunt them night 
and day. The consequence of this is that more time and energy are 
devoted to developing the natural resources of the country, and the 
villagers are now prosperous and contented. Thus the exténsion of 
British influence to include these distant regions has been productive 
of nothing but good to the people. 

The tribes comprised in this Agency are not naturally fanatical. 
It is a remarkable fact that nowhere on the northern or north- 
western frontier of India, except in the Gilgit Agency, would it be* 
safe for a white man to wander about alone and without weapons. 
But British officers travel, without guards and unarmed, all through 
Gilgit, Hunza, Nagar, Yasin, and Chilas, and receive everywhere 
nothing but courtesy and consideration from the tribesmen. 

In Chitral, as late as 1895, slavery existed to a considerable extent. 
The slaves were chiefly enemies captured in war; they were, as a 
rule, kindly treated, but they were made to work hard. Some years 
ago a British officer went ‘to Chitral to see the country. He 
had, as a matter of course, to pay a formal call upon the Mehtar, 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, and he was expected to make some sort of a 
present to his royal host, His by no means extravagant gifts were a 
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box of cigarettes and a sporting dog. In return the Mehtar pressed 
him to accept one of the fair ladies of his own royal seraglio! - History 
does not record tle manner in which the gallant officer evaded accept- 
ance of this embarrassing gift without hurting the susceptibilities of 


his despotic host, who, by offering such a present, had supposed he: 


was conferring a great honour upon his visitor. 
There are usually, nowadays, scattered about the Gilgit Agency 
from fifteen to twenty British officers, who are employed in various 


capacities. For some years past there have been two or three English 


ladies also; but they generally live in Gilgit itself, where several 
“comfortable little houses have been built, and where life is passed in a 
somewhat less primitive fashion than that which prevails in the 
different outposts. But, even in Gilgit, during the winter it is 
difficult to get milk, and fresh eggs cannot be bought. No matter 
how great the demand for eggs, the villagers appear to have an 
unlimited supply of bad and stale ones, but they never by any chance 
produce a fresh one. ‘Therefore the ladies in Gilgit have perforce to 
study the art of poultry-farming and cow-keeping, besides feeding up 
their own sheep for mutton and superintending the growing of their 
‘own vegetables. In Kashmir territory cattle are looked upon as 


sacred by the Dogras, and they must not be killed under any circum- - 


stances; so that beef is unknown in Gilgit. The people, although 
Mohammedans to a man, have to bow to the prejudices of their Hindu 
tulers.- If a cow or bullock be dying from injary or disease it must 
linger on, and woe betide the humane man who should venture to put 
it out ofits misery! The punishment meted ont to a native for cow- 
killing is a long term of imprisonment, probably supplemented by a 
ruinous fine. Gilgit would be swarming with cattle only that, every’ 
few years, rinderpest sweeps through the land and carries off nearly 
half the animals before it dies ont for want of further victims. 

The cultivated land of Gilgit lies for about two and a half miles 
along the right bank of the Gilgit River, and it is from half a mile to 
-one mile in width. It is a little tree-covered oasis amidst the rocks, 
"very green in summer but bleak-looking in winter. The principal 
kinds of trees are walnut, apricot, mulberry, peach, and apple; the 
larger: trees gre ‘festooned with vines, and fruit is plentiful for some 
months in, the year. The Gilgit Valley, which is about 5000 feet 
above the sea, is shut in on either side by bare precipitous mountains, 
which rise abruptly to a height of several thousand feet above the 
level of the river. Within a radius of sixty miles from Gilgit there 
are more than twenty mountain peaks with heights varying from 
-20,000 to 26,000 feet above the sea. So that the sojourner in this 
country is constantly oppressed with the feeling of not being able to 
see any horizon, as the view is interrupted by tiers upon tiers of 
mountains upon every side. In winter the cold is not great, and 
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snow never lies in the valley for more than an hour or two. But it 
generally falls heavily on the hills all round, to as low as 500 feet 
above the valley. It is curious to notice the line of snow ending 
suddenly at exactly the same height all along the hills, as though a 
line had been drawn with a ruler, below which-the snow could not 
descend. In summer the thermometer frequently runs up, in the 
houses, to close upon 100° Fahr.; but the air is dry and the heat is 
much more endurable than that of the plains of India. The rainfall 
is scanty: probably the average total quantity yearly does not exceed 
six inches. Whether it be from the dryness of the climate or not I 
cannot say, but the Gilgitis age very rapidly, their skins shrivelling 
up and showing deep wrinkles while they arə still young in years: A 
Gilgit woman of twenty-five looks older than most English country- 
women of fifty. Perhaps this is not strange, as the former would 
probably be a grandmother before she was thirty. As is the custom 
of other Mohammedan countries, old maids are not allowed in Gilgit ; 
every woman is married off, regardless of her own feelings on the 
subject. 

Daring the winter gold-washing goes on on the banks of the 
Hunza and Gilgit rivers, and also along the Indus. When the sand 
has been got rid of by cradling, as far as possible, quicksilver is used 
to collect the gold-dust from the residue. The mixture of gold and 
quicksilver is then heated, and, the latter having evaporated, a few 
grains of gold remain, A hard dey’s work will generally resu:t in one 
man being able to earn the equivalent of six or eight pence, after 
paying for his quicksilver. Rare instances have occurred, however, of . 
a lucky individual discovering gold in one day up to the value of £10. 
The country people aver that it-invariably happens that the recipients 
of such windfalls come to a bad end, as they, become demoralised and 
make gold-digging their crutch instead of their staff, to the detriment 
of their land and their live-stock. f 

The British officers and ladies manage to pass the time pleasantly 
enough in Gilgit. Golf is played all the year round, and lawn tennis 
also, except during the three coldest months. But shooting, both big 
game and small, is the pastime par excellence of the country.’ Even 
when walking round the golf-links, any day between the beginning of 
October and the end of March, it is advisable for your boy to carry a 
gun behind you, as there is always the chance of a stray snipe or duck 
at the far corners of the links. Then, after golf is over, in the winter 
evenings the keen sportsmen sit out for an hour or so round the tank 
near the links, or behind low stone walls in the swampy rice-fields, 
waiting for the flighting of the wild duck. Just before dark there is 
frequently a brisk fusillade for half-an-hour all about the valley. 
Sometimes one gun has secured as many as a dozen big duck in an 
evening. As a rule, however, one is considered fortunate in getting 
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four or five birds. - Every one’s larder all through the winter is filled . 
with wild: duck, which will: keep good for more than three weeks, the .; 
air is'so dry and cold. ` Another kind of bird which is very plentiful 

all over the district is the chikor, a large red-legged partridge. . It is - 


- not often that heavy bags of. chikor are made, as ‘they are more. 


cunning than foxes, and they ran uphill at a wonderful pace. 


Attempts to drive these birds usually end in disappointment, as the 
wily creatures thoroughly apprehend what is going on, and fly any- 


_ where rather than near a gun.’ 


To an ardent sportsman the Gilgit Agency is a real terrestrial- 


“Paradiso, Markhor (Capra megaceros), ibex (Capra sibirica), oorial- (Ovis 


vignei), and: snow leopards: abound on the mountains all over the 
district. In spite of the constant pursuit of these animals which goes 
on every year, the number of me nee shot does not appreciably . 
decrease. 

Provided that sufficient snow falls in the winter to drive the older 
and more wary animals from: their inaccessible. haunts on the precipi- 
tous mountain-sides, several markhor heads of over 50 inches in length, 
as measured round the curves, are usually shot annually. The four. 
largest markhor heads obtained in the Agency up to the present 


. measured 56, 56, 55, and 584 inches respectively. With ibex it is 


`~ 


somewhat different; comparatively few trophies of the largest size 
have been secured, although good heads are quite common, ' 

At the risk of appearing egotistical, I will detgil my experiences in 
the pursuit of big markhor near Gilgit, 

. About Christmas 1894 my shikari came to me breathlessly, saying y 
that he had seen a gigantic markhor some fifteen miles off, on a steep 
hillside above the road to Yasin. I felt somewhat sceptical about the ` 
alleged enormous horns,.but I told the man to post an assistant 
shikari to watch the animal's movements, and I decided to go out 
myself on the first opportunity. A few days afterwards the shikare’ 
and I started from Gilgit to look for the quarry. We slept the night 
in a small cave, and at daybreak we were out searching for the herd: 
Although we clambered about all day we saw nothing but small 
animals, so I rode back to Gilgit that night, feeling convinced that 
my man’s imagination had eclipsed his judgment. 

However, he insisted that he had actually seen a very big markhor, ` 
so I left him with his assistant to watch. Nearly a week later the. 


„assistant shikari came to report that ‘they had seen the markhor. 


Next afternoon I theréfore went out again. Imet the shikari neat 
the cave where we had slept on the previous occasion. He took me’ 
up the hillside some way and showed me a herd of markhor ` grazing’ 
along a cliff abont 600 ‘yards off. Amongst them, he said, was our 
expected’ prey. But it was too dark for me to, distinguish sizes of 
Horns, £o we returned. to- oe after noting the position of the herd.- 
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Next morning we. were.out. at dawn, searching the hill with telescope 
and field-glass, . For.a couple .of «hours nothing appeared; then we 
saw two or three markhor does grazing on the short thick. bushes cf 
southernwood which protruded through the snow. They were about 
700 or 800 feet above us, and probably half a mile off in a direct line. 
Gradually other animals came into view at intervals from behind rocks 
and stumps of pencil-cedar trees; eventually, after much straining of 
‘eyes by looking through telescopes, we made out some fifteen animals, 
and amongst them several males. Having made certain that there 
were no stray aninfals watching us which: might give the alarm, 
we worked our way slowly upwards until we: were within 500 yards 
of the herd. Here we paused to search for the big-head. I soon 
picked.him out, and decided that he had better horns than ariy I had 
seen before. But the vigilant does were so scattered. about that we 
could not get. any nearer without their catching sight of us, in which, 
case the ‘whole lot would have gone off, and we should never have, 
found them again, that day at any rate. ‘So we had to practise patience, 
keeping well under the 'cover of a rock. . It was now ten o'clock, and, 
‘soon the animals left off grazing and went to sleep in various atti-. 
tudes, except that two or three does. kept unceasing watch on every - 
side. Hour after hour we crouched, looking at the big-head. 
The markhor were lying on a steep rocky slope; behind them, to 
a great height, rose an absolutely precipitous cliff, the surface of which 
was dotted and dashed. with crannies and clefts. - To the left of them, - 
as we were looking, the hillside ‘sloped abruptly. In front, between 
us and them, the- ground was so open that any attempt to move 
forward would at dnce have been noticed by the watchful does. On 
our right, could we but manage to cross 100 yards of open ground- 
unseen, I estimated that we could stalk up to within 150 yards of the- 
big- markhor. Unless, however, the animals moved more towards. 
their left our chances of success appeared remote, Our only hope: 
was to wait for the animals to begin their évening grazing. ` At last, 
just after four o'clock, while I was watching the big-héad through a 
telescope, something white suddenly shot down the field ‘of the glass 
from apparently about twenty feet above the highest doe, and fell 
into the midst of -tho herd. ` There was instantly a tremendous com- 
‘motion: the markhor dashed. away in two separate bodies about fifty 
` yards, and then all turned’with one accord and looked at the white 
intruder. At first I thought that a small avalanche had fallen, but 
in a few seconds: I saw that a snow leopard had sprung from above 
and was now quietly.devouring a doe markhor. After quickly ascer- 
taining that’ there was no hope for their luckless comrade, one' part 
of the,herd stampeded to‘our left‘and -vanished, while four animals, 
including the bigshead, ran: off to-the right and upwards for about 
half a mile, and then began grading again unconcernedly. I decided 
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- that, if we were very quick, we might.make a détour to our right and | 
get near enough to the animals for a shot at the big one, without 
‘being seen, before dark. We three, therefore—the shikari, his 
assistant, and I—ran, crawled, and scrambled up the rocks until we 
thought we had reached a place where we might wait for the markhor 
to unsuspectingly graze towards us. Several times we peeped over 
rocks and saw nothing. At last, on looking cautiously over a flat 

- stone, I saw the magnificent markhor only ten yards from me; his ` 
grand horns resembled the gnarled old boughs of a cedar-tree. For- 
tunately his head was turned the other way and the wind was towards 
me. So I gradually, inch by inch, got down under cover again, and 
held out my hand to take the rifle. Then, full cock, I moved some 
feet to ore side to get a fair shot, but, to my astonishment, the 
markhor had disappeared. A few yards from where he had been 
standing was a corner, round which he must have gone into a 
we-entering angle of the hillside, which curved round again in front 
-of me at a distance of over 100 yards. I sprang on to a rock to 
«command a view of this angle; as I did so the markhor reappeared 
-on the other side of the curve in the hill, going at a gallop from my 
right to left and rather below me. Five yards more and he would 
have been out of sight round the far corner; so I stood up and took a - 
-quick snapshot at just over 100 yards’ range. The animal disappeared 
round the corner, but, from the sound made by the bullet, I thought 
I had hit him. The shikari yelled, " Laga-laga !” (Hit, hit!), while 
the assistant shikari, with what I felt to be a cruel want of tact, 
shrieked, “ Nahim laga !” (Not hit!). It was just getting dark and. 
-the climbing was very difficult, so we did not reach the distant corner 
round which the markhor had gone for several long minutes. When 
we got to the place we saw the animal, about 300 yards away, walking 
‘somewhat unsteadily ; however, it was too dark to do anything more: 
‘that day, so we returned to camp. I felt much disgusted with the 
‘day’s work, because, although the markhor appeared to be badly hit, 
-our hopes of finding him in the morning were small, for he would. 
probably climb high up inte the snow and conceal himself in some 
cranny, where the boldest climber could not follow him. 

In the morning I had to hurry back to Gilgit. But I sent off my 
men at dawn to search for the markhor, and, fortunately, they soon 
found him. He had been shot through the hind-quarters, and the 
express bullet had broken up in his body. The horns were in splendid 
condition, and not battered and broken, as many are; they grew out 
from the head in the shape of a lyre. One horn measured 53% inches 
and the other 5387 inches. My shikari told me afterwards that his 
assistant had nearly spoilt everything by peeping at the animal just. 
before I was ready to fire, and that this was the reason the markhor 
had disappeared so suddenly and without any apparent reason. 
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Every British officer or white traveller who passes through Banji, 
one of the stations of the Agency, is invited to have himself measured | 
in the verandah of the officers’ house there, and to write his name 
against the mark; showing his height, upon the wall, This record, 
which is carefully guarded against obliteration, gives the heights of 
all the officers who have served in the Agency during the last five 
years, and of many others—including a Frenchman, a Dutchman, and 
a Yankee, and also of the Viceroy-elect of India, than whom few men 
possess a wider knowledge of the frontiers of India, from Quetta to 


‘the Pamirs. . ~ 


For some years past the Gilgit Agency has, for political reasons, 
been closed to every one except those whose duty takes them there, 
and to those who might be fortunate enough to obtain a special pass 
from the Government of India to travel in the district. As, however,’ 
such passes are sparingly granted, thé officers stationed in Gilgit see 
very few white men from the outside world. Perhaps once or twice 
a year some adventurous traveller, armed with a pass, drops in from 
the Pamir side, and, after relating stories of the Chinese at Kashgar 
or the Russians on the Oxus, continves his journey down to India. 

Although living in Gilgit entails some deprivations and considerable 
isolation, still, for a man who is capable of working hard and not 
averse to playing hard, a couple of years can be well spent in the 
Gilgit Agency. 

G. H. BRETHERTON. 
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TUDENTS of politics, practical and theoretical, are alive- to the, 


f 


importance of representation as a factor in schemes of govern-.., 


ment. With the historian it has long been a commonplace that the 
existence of representative institutions is that feature which _most . 
decisively distinguishes modern from ancient democracies, in many 


or, 


respects so similar. The political speculator has constructed ideal ., 


systems of representation, and pointed out flaws in existing systems. 
The moralist has debated the questions, “ Is the franchise a duty or a 
right?” “ What are the rights of the minority?” The political 
organiser is deeply interested in the decision of the dispute whether 
the sepresentative is a delegate:or a free agent, for upon that decision 
the future of political organisation will largely turn. But compara- 
tively few have seriously faced the question, -“ How came political 
representation into existence?” And yet, to a scientific and inquiring 
age, that question might seem not unimportant. Here is a piece of 
political machinery, without which four-fifths of the most powerful 
States of the modern world would find it impossible to govern. And 
yet the most famous States of the ancient world, with schemes of 
government in some cases more advanced than our own, never knew 
it. We feel that, with all its drawbacks, the advantages which it has 
conferred on modern politics are almost incalculable. It seems a 
somewhat lazy attitude, then, to assume indifference to the origin of 
such a change. 

An explanation sometimes given is superficial enough, Ancient 
democracies, we are told, did not require political representation, 
because their territories were small and their numbers few. A critic 
of this theory might suggest that the absence of political representation 
was the very reason for the smallness of some ancient democracies. 
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Had the, Greeks come by political azepresentation, there might -have. 


been a united Greece.to face Philip of Macedon. But it.is simpler : 


_to meet the explanation with a direct negative. The territory of Rome 
and her numbers at the close of the Social War were as-large as those 


of England in the Middle-Ages. A century later, her conquests had . 


made her as large as many a first-class modern State. Who can guess 
the difference to the world’s history if the Comitia of the Plebs had 


been organised on the lines of, the-Parliament at Westminster? ų Ib., 


would rather seem that the ancient world needed political. ce aa 
tion very badly, but was unable to come by it. . 

We are, in fact, struck by the very definite area of. political repre- 
sentation. Itis not a plant which will grow in every soil. If we pub 
aside-cases of deliberate copying, such as Japan, we shall probably: 
agree that it is confined to the peoples, though not to the States, 
which grew up out of the ruins of the Roman Empire. America, 
Canada, and Australia, where political représentation now flourishes, 
never formed part of the Roman Empire. But they were founded by 


peoples whose forefathers had inherited the ideas and traditions of . 


_ Rome, and were warmed by her decaying embers. : 

This point is .not a little curious. The Roman could not grasp the 
idea of political Representation. The peoples who have never been in 
contact with Rome—the Slav peoples, for example—cannot grasp it. 
It is the discovery of the races which destroyed Roman civilisation, 
and yet were overcome by it—the conquerors, and yet the children of 
Rome. 

The fact is suggestive. What if we are here face to faco with an, 


instance of fecundity produced by contact of ideas? In the mental, , 


as in the physical world, fertility can only result from union. Neither, 


the Roman thought alone, nor the Barbarian thought alone, gould i 


arrive at the complex idea of political representation. But a union of 
the two gave it birth. = 
Constitutional_historians have made us familiar with the doctrine 
that Representation is looked upon, in the earlier days of its existence, 
as a duty rather than a right. And-certainly no one who is at all 
familiar with the politics of the Middle Ages can doubt the truth of 
the assertion. The burgess who was “manucapted” to appear at 
Westminster, the clerical proctor .who -put in-a‘formal attendance'at. 
the opening of Parliament to satisfy the requirements of the “ præ- 
munientes ” clause of his bishop’s writ, was not a successful candidate 
flushed ‘with the triumph of a contested election. He was.a most’ 
unwilling scapegoat. But the average. reader looks upon these stories : 
with suspicion, as attempts on’ the part of the historian: to read a.' 
_ moral lesson on the iniquities of modern Radicalism. Their real 
meaning does not come home to him; As a matter of fact, the’ 
historian usually much understates his own case, apparently because’ he: 
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does not himself 'see how strong it is. The origin of political repre- 
, sentation lies in the harsh, it may be brutal, exercise of authority 
over a defenceless community. ; 
Some friends of mine were camped one night in the open country 
of the tributary Native State of Cashmere. A few hundred yards away,. 
almost hidden in the long grass, was a village of small farmers. One 
night a mémber of the party had his portmanteau stolen from his tent, 
As he was travelling under the Maharajah’s safeguard, he appealed to 
the nearest Government official. The official came down to the village, 
and began striking indiscriminately over the shoulders any villager 
who happened to be visible. He then demanded the surrender of 
the culprit, who, as a matter of fact, was one of a wandering band of 
gypsies, and who had long since fled. Naturally, the villagers- pro- 
tested innocence, and their inability to comply with the demand. ` 
This protest satisfied the owner of the lost portmanteau, but not the 
‘Government officer. The latter proceeded to impose a fine upon the 
village, and, to secure its payment, he carried off to prison two or. 
three of its leading inhabitants. They would be released when the 
fine was paid. ; l K a i 
This practice, which is typical of early society, and which can be 
paralleled in many a primitive code of law, is one of the elements 
out of which the idea of political representation historically grows. 
A man is found dead on the high road. The three neighbouring 
villages must pay the murder-fine. - A royal official has been robbed 
“in a village, . That village will be amerced. But the king is 
not going to- take the trouble of identifying the actual wrongdoer; 
let the villagers settle-that among themselves, and give him up to 
justice. If they cannot, they must pay the fine. As to its distri- 
“bution, let them settle that also amongst themselves. Meanwhile, to 
ensure a speedy settlement, the king will carry off three of their 
wealthiest and most respected men as hostages, or pledges. The idea ` 
is perfectly simple, but we cannot imagine any great competition for 
‘the post of hostage. f 
This practice, in progressive communities, hardens in time into a 
regular system. The demands of the State become more and more 
frequent as the activity of the State develops; and it is convenient to 
have a regular machinery for enforcing them, We have ‘the reeve 
and good men of the village, who journey periodically to the moots of 
the hundred ‘and shire, to meet the king’s official and to answer his 
‘demands, He probably wants money: fines have been incurred and 
must be paid. He may also want information. It is convenient to 
have people present who can tell him about the state of affairs in 
every village, or who can be impounded if they do not. It is the 
best possible means of putting on the screw. ` To secure their own 
release the unfortunate select-men will’ comply with the royal 
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demands. But the practice only becomes a system where the central 
authority is strong, and can insist upon it. It is not likely to be 
popular with those who bear’ the brunt of it. 3 

Tt is, of course, one of the moot points of history, whether the 
primitive village is a real social unit, or only a group of contiguous 
cultivators, Without raising this formidable question, we may note 
that a continuance of practices such as we have described would 
tend very powerfully to foster a feeling of community among the - 
villagers. Some scheme of allotment of fines does, in fact, grow up p 
some rotation of service at the moots. We are yet very far from the 
days of formal election. But, if the rude hand of the sheriff is to be 
staved off, the good men must be sent. We notice that the ancient 
village offices—eg., the posts of constable and churchwarden—are 
compulsory. 

And then we know that all over Teutonic Europe this system 
makes a wonderful advance in the thirteenth century. Not only do 
the villages send good men to the little moots of the hundred and 
shire, but these moots send representatives to the great moot of the 
kingdom, the assembly of the estates of the realm, the Farliament. 
But the Parliament, even of the thirteenth century, is not a mere 
collection of hostages. A new idea has been born. 

If we look at the Parliament of the early Middle Ages—whether 
in England, Scotland, France, Spain, Germany, or Scandinavia—we 
shall see that it is not a homogeneous but a complex body. In 
addition to the representatives of the agrarian communities, there are 
the burgesses of the towns which the rise of commerce has made so 
important, the nobles, and the clerical proctors, At first, the burgesses 
stand pretty much where the villagers did. They are the guarantees. 
for the taxes which the State proposes to levy from the towns. The 
nobles are not representative at all; they attend_in their own right, 
as integral members of the State. - But the clerical proctors are 
obviously representative. What do we make of them ? 

We know why they are there. There has been a great struggle 
between Church and State, which will culminate in the Bull Clericis 
' Laicos ; and the State is determined that the wealthy of the clergy 
shall contribute to its needs, But the clerical proctors do not regard 
themselves as mere hostages. They are agents, procwratores, who speak 
in the name of their principals, and will have much to say. But 
this idea of agency is not a native idea. It is borrowed from that. 
Roman Law which, in spite of Papal thunder, the clergy have studied, 
and which, after a whole epoch of legal development, has arrived at the 
conviction that the voice of A. can speak the mind of B. This is a 
legal fiction which, natural and simple as it may appear to us, primi- 
tive society does not tolerate; for the very good reason that, in 
primitive society, all intercourse is apt to end in a fight, and it is 
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awkward to have to fight A. when one’s quarrel is really with B. 
But in the thirteenth century the Teutonic world is permeated with 
the revived notions of the Roman Law, and is rapidly adding to its 
stock of ideas from that rich storehouse of legal thought. 
The idea of political representation emerges into life, then, as the 
-compound of two simpler ideas—the idea of vicarious liability and the. 
idea of agency. And-by the comparative strength of these ideas the 
character of political representation will, in any given case, be 
profoundly modified. Where the’ Roman notion of agency prevails 
over the primitive notion of vicarious liability, the political representa- 
tive will be regarded as an agent. But an agent must act within his 
instructions, and his principal will not be bound if he exceed them. 
This is one of the rocks upon which continental representative institu- 
tions suffered shipwreck. In France, Germany, and Spain, where the 
Roman Law was “ received,” and Roman notions prevailed, the repre- 
sentatives could always meet a proposal or demand with the objection 
of non possumus. Thus the medieval Parliaments of France, 
Germany, and Spain' dwindled into insignificance, and absolute 
. monarchy took the place of constitutional monarchy, not: because the 
king was strong, but because the Parliamentary idea was inherently 
weak. It may be more in accord with modern democratic theories 
that the representative should be the mere delegate of his constituents ; 
but no representative body can be really strong whose members (as in 
medieval France) conceive themselves bound by the express terms of 
their instructions. $ 
On the other hand, in England, where the older idea of vicarious 
liability long prevailed, and where the influence of Roman: ideas was, 
owing to causes well. known, incomparably weaker, the agency or 
delegate theory never struck root. And so we are met by the apparent 
. anomaly, that in a country in which, at the birth of political repre- 
sentation, the royal power was exceptionally strong, the representative 
Parliament succeeded, early in its career, in placing distinct limits on 
the exercise of that power, and, ultimately, in making it subordinate 
- to Parliamentary control, But the apparent anomaly is only apparent, 
Edward I. and his successors desired, for purposes of their own, to 
emphasise the unlimited liability of political representatives. The 
bailiffs of the towns are personally liable for the royal taxes, and 
must get them out of their burgesses as best they can. The early 
Parliamentary writs direct the sheriff to send from the shires and 
boroughs representatives “having full and suficient power for them- 
selves and their communities to do what of common counsel shall be 
ordained in the premises.” The words are no idle form. The king 
-does not intend to be met with a plea of non possumus when he 
demands a grant of taxes. But a body of representatives, having 
- full and sufficient power to bind the shires and towns of the land, is 
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a formidable institution. Some day it will awake to the conviction 
-that it wields the sovereign power of the nation. And, though that 
conviction will be long in coming, the dawning consciousness of the* 
fact will slowly strengthen the confidence of the minds in which it 
lies dormant, will gradually convert them from the attitude of 
trembling hostages to that of haughty plenipotentiaries, masters 
alike of the communities which send them and of the monarch to 
whom they are sent. The kings have raised a spectre which they 
cannot lay. 

Long ere this point is reached, the position of a representative has 
become a prize to be sought for, rather than a liability to be shunned. 
The community begins to pride itself on its choice of representatives. 
It enjoys a franchise, a privilege. The royal official no longer, as at 
first, seizes unwilling knights and burgesses, and packs them off to 
Westminster. Any interference by him in the selection of repre- 
sentatives comes to be looked upon as a wrong, 4, violation of a 
franchise or liberty. But how is the community to make its choice ? 
A community consists of several persons, and they may not agree. 

At the present day, the question sounds almost childish, We are 
so accustomed to deal with organised bodies, corporations, whose wills 
are expressed by means of a majority vote, that the extremely artificial 
character of such an arrangement does not occur to us. Even the 
late Bishop of Peterborough’s witty speech, about “ the infallibility of 
the odd man,” was barely regarded as more than a smart polemic. In 
truth, it raised a profound question, of which our ancestors in the early 
Middle Ages would probably have taken a very different view from our 
own. To us itseems natural and inevitablethat adisputeshould be settled 
by a majority vote, and that the minority should meekly acquiesce in 
the decision. Modern arrangements would be unworkable without 
some such rough method of settling disputes. Buta rough ‘method it 
unquestionably is, and it would not have commended itself to a medieval 
farmer or burgess. The medieval farmer or burgess was a member 
of a community ; that is, of a body of persons having distinct and 
individual interests in an undivided subject-matter. But he was not a 
member of a corporation; that is, of a body of persons having undi- 
vided and indistinct interests in an undivided subject-matter, for the 
highly abstract notion of a corporation had not been realised in his 
time. It was on its way to be born; but all kinds of induences (the 
theory of the majority among them) were needed to bring it to the 
birth. Meanwhile, the practical question remained unsclved. How 
was a community, being divided in opinion, to choose its representa- 
tives? Choose it must, or the sheriff would settle the difficulty by 
coming to the shire or town moot, and snapping up the first two 
substantial knights or burgesses on whom he could lay hands.. 
iz But the difficulty was a serious one. According to the medieval 
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doctrine, the community can only speak by the unanimous voice of 
its members.’ No proposal can be carried if a single person interestéd 
‘objects. He may be a mere pig-hedded abstructionist, who opposes 
for obstinacy’s sake. But his right is as good as that of his fellows, 
and must be respected, so long as he is there to enforce it. This 
is one of the chief reasons for the long stagnation-of medieval agri- 
culture and commerce. They had become locked up, as it were, 
in village communities and trade guilds, where customary methods 
could not be broken in upon-withont unanimous consent, And we 
know that, in any considerable body of men, the defender of an 
- antiquated abuse is generally to be found. When a proposal could 
- be shelved, no doubt it was shelved. But we have seen that, when 
the choice of representatives came to be realised as a valuable fran-* 
chise, the election of representatives could not be postponed withonb 
- playing into the hands of the common enemy, l - 

The.solution of the difficulty is fairly obvious. The unreasonable 
objectors could be got rid of by elimination. Most disputes in the | 
‘Middle Ages ended in a fight ; political elections were no exception , 
to the rule. And in a fight, other things being equal, the most 
numerous party will usually win. There*is no reason to suppose that 
the majority is in the right; as a matter of fact, majorities are 
usually wrong. But’ they will be victorious, because they are the 
strongest. This is the theory of the majority in its simplest form. 
The obstructing minority is wiped out, and the victorious majority 
can then speak the unanimous voice of the community.’ 

But the inconveniences of periodical election fights must eventually, 
in spite of the deep-seated joy of combat, have made themselves 
clear. Equally clear- must it have become that, in the average 
election fight, the bigger party would win. But it would not 
win without serious loss. It would be a rough calculation that, for 
:everý opponent extinguished, it would lose one of its own men. 
The survivors alone would be left to reap the fruits of victory. How 
much simpler to feign the battle, and, by the process of counting’ 
-heads, discover on which side the victory would have fallen, and how 
many survivors theré would have been. As a preliminary test, we 
may try the experiment of a shout.. If the shout of one party is 
drowned by the shout of the other, it is pretty clear that that party 
would stand little chance in a fight. If there is doubt, we may then 
count our numbers. ‘ 

So we get the theory of majorities. Once established, it is capable 
‘of indefinite application, and it is in fact applied, until the view- 
becomes stereotyped, that the majority of a single head will decide a 
‘grave question, But observe what it really means. There is no 
belief in the divine wisdom of the majority, no doctrine of the equal 
“rights -of man. It is merely the recognition of the fact that the 
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majority will get its way, not because it is the wisest, but because 
it is the strongest, and of the fact that it is useless to fight if you 
know you will be beaten. The minority has no rights, historically 
speaking, Nevertheless, the adoption of the theory of majorities does 
involve two great innovations on older ideas. One is, that the victory 
belongs, not, as of old, to the survivors only, but to all the members 
of the winning party. The actual fight having been, by mutual 
agreement, waived, we cannot tell who the survivors would have been. 
‘So all share the victory. The other change is, that the habit of 
regarding all the combatants as theoretically equal leads to the growth 
of the view that they are equal. As a matter of fact, the more 
numerous party in a battle does not by any means always win, It is 
only a presumption that it will, But this presumption cannot be - 
tested without actual experiment; and so, merely for practical con- 
‘venience, we assume that it will. It is a working hypothesis, nothing 
more. But, by a natural confusion .of ideas in the popular mind, it 
comes to be accepted as a scientific truth. The equality of man is 
not the cause, but the result of the theory of the majority. 

To the political moralist, this account of the origin of the two 
fundamental principles of modern politics may seem beside the mark. 
But we are becoming very distrustful of the a priori method in 
politics, and are learning slowly that our best hope of salvation lies in 
walking humbly along the paths laid down for us by the study of 
history. The doctrine of evolution holds as true in politics as in 
zoology : no man, no community can will itself out of its inherent 
principles of development. . We have made no attempt to dogmatise 
on the ethics of burning questions; but if, in the course of our 
inquiry, some of these questions have seemed to answer themselves, 
we must not be surprised, for that is the way of history, 

E. JENKS, 
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SOME RECENT LITERATURE IN FRANCE. 


RENCH literary society has been deprived this autumn of one 
of its most agreeable figures. In the prime of life, with no 
premonitions of decay, Stéphane Mallarmé passed from us, after a 
few days’ illness, It is usual nowadays, even if a man got drunk 
every night, beat his wife, had the most deplorable manners, and 
boasted the morals of a pickpocket, to state in his obituary notice that 
he was universally respected for the dignity of his life. But, for 
once, this conventional phrase was pre-eminently true of, our poor 
‘friend, Mallarmé ; and it was the grace, the simplicity, the singular 
sweetness and purity of his character and conduct, which accentuated ' 
the oddities of his literary production. One might-have the greatest 
possible difficulty in accounting for the poems of Mallarmé, but no 
one could dare to hint that the man who wrote them was à charlatan. 
Any consideration of his work must be conducted with an acknow- 
ledgment of the nobility of his aims. 

It is not long since we had the privilege of reading in the columns 
of an English review the crowning specimen of Mallarmé’s poetry. 
Our readers will recall it; it was a most disconcerting piece ; 
it was like a joke by a printer’s devil. It was quite meaning- 
less unless one knew the attitude of the author. He was 
all his life engaged in experiment, and this was simply an 
extreme example. Now that he is no longer here, the truth may 
surely be said about Mallarmé. He was hardly a poet; he was æ 
thinker, intensely attracted to poetry, but not at home in the medium, 
and constantly looking about him for a better one. His delicate 
sensibility could not endure the obvious; he was annoyed at the 
necessary repetition of phrases, the inevitable banality of phraseology. 
‘Impatient of this frailty, he desired to exclude platitude from every 
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part of poetry. Flour was too commonplace ; the cake was to consist 
exclusively of cinnamon and citron-peel. The result was something 
too dense and rich to be eaten, something no digestion could possibly 
endure, except in crumbs and chips. 

It was strange that Mallarmé never saw, or never chose to recognise, 
that he was attempting the impossible. He went on giving us intims- 
tions of what he meant, never the thing itself. His published verses 
are mere fallings from him, vanishings, blank misgivings of a creature 
moving about in worlds not realised. They are fragments of a very 
singular and complicated system which the author never carried into 
existence. Mallarmé has left no “ works,” and, although he was 
always hinting of the Work, it was never written. Even his Virgilian 
“ Faune,” even his Ovidian “ Herodiade,” are merely suggestions of the 
solid Latin splendour with which he might have carried out a design 
which he did no more than indicate. He was a wonderful dreamer, 
exquisite in his intuitions and aspirations, but with as little creative 
power as has ever been‘ linked with such shining convictions, 

What effect will the life and death of Mallarmé have upon poetry 
in Franco? Must it not be hoped that his influence is likely to be 
rather temporary and transitional than lasting? He did excellent 
peripatetic service.- His conversation and example preserved alight, 
through a rather prosy time, the lamp of poetic enthusiasm; he was 
a glowing ember. But;on the other hand, who can deny that kis 
theories and practice, ill-comprehended as they were, provoked a great 
display of affectation and insincerity ? “ Prose pour Les Esseintes ” 
is a very curious and interesting composition; but it is not a good 
model for the young. Mallarmé himself, so lucid a spirit if so 
obscure a writer, was well aware of this. People, he found, were 
cocksure of what his poems meant when the interpretation was orly 
dawning upon himself after a generation of study. A youthful 
admirer once told him, it is said, that he entirely understood the 
meaning of one of his most cryptic publications. ‘‘ What a genius you 
have !” replied Mallarmé, with his gentle smile; “ at the age of twenty 
you have discovered in a week what has baffled me for thirty years.” 

Some of the eulogies on this poor, charming Mallarmé, with his in- 
tense and frustrated aspiration after the perfect manner, have been a 
cruel satire on his prestige. From one of these mystifications I learn 
that “with the accustomed Parian (flesh of death) Mallarmé associated 
grafts of life unforeseen, eyes of emerald or of sapphire, hair of gold 
or silver, smiles of ivory,” and that these statues “ failed to fidget on 
their glued-down feet, because to the brutal chisel had succeeded a 
proud and delicate shiver glimmering through the infinite, perceptible 
to the initiated alone, like the august nibbling-away of Beauty by a 
white mouse!” So far as Mallarmé and his theories are responsible 
for writing such as this—and for the last fifteen years his name has 
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been made the centre for a prodigious amount of the like clotted 
nonsense—even those who loved and respected the man most cannot 
sincerely wish that his influence should continue. 

In the latterdaysof Verlaine, that pauperof genius was elected “Prince 
of Poets,” an honour which he took very calmly on discovering that no 
revenue was attached to the coronet. At Verlaine’s death the choice 
of a successor fell upon Mallarmé, and now a fresh election has brought 
into sudden prominence the name of M. Léon Dierx. Two years ago 
I had the pleasure of dwelling on the merits of this delightful poet, 
-who was then relatively obscure. M, Dierx is sixty years of age; he 
is, like Leconte de Lisle, a native of Réunion. He was a Parnassian 
of the old school, and he hands down, through Leconte de Lisle, the 
pure tradition of Victor Hugo. His elevation to be Prince of 
Poets displays in the lyrical‘ electorate some turn of front, since 
M. Dierx is neither “décadent” nor “symboliste,” has the greatest 
reverence for prosody, and a positive passion for lucidity. This 
evidently amounts to a change of dynasty; but I do not precisely ` 
understand why the dignity did not fall on M. de Heredia or on M. 
Sully Prudhomme. But, perhaps, to belong to the French Academy 
is absolutely fatal to any claim to authority in the provinces of 
the Bow’ Miche. So, honour to King Leo X., an excellent poet and a 
most amiable prince ! 

The publication of Prof. Petit de Julleville’s* great composite 
“ Histoire de la Langue et de la Littérature Française” (A. Colin 
and Cie.), proceeds apace. It has now been brought down to the 
Revolution of 1789. There is something in the regularity of French 
training which makes it easy for a Parisian editor to find a dozen 
competent men ready to pursue a grandiose enterprise like this in 
uniformity. Here, as it seems to me, France has a great advantage 
over us. It would be impossible in England to find so large a team 
as is marshalled by M. Petit de Julleville of equal critical capacity 
and capable of working together with equal smoothness. The standard 
is high—is even remarkably high. One sees the benefit to the French 
critic of the practice of writing solid and yet’ bright monographs on 
all sorts of positive literary subjects. It does not produce genius, of 
course, but it leads to the acquirement of skilful proportion in pre- 
sentment, and it curbs sentimentality and eccentricity, 

Few of the writers in the two latest volumes are familiarly known 
tothe English reading world. The most popular is M, René Doumic, 
to whom the treatment of La Fontaine is entrusted. He begins by 
a striking statement—‘“ The work of La Fontaine is at the very 
centre of our literature.” Taking this as his text, he develops the 
national precision and variety, lucidity and gaiety, the quintessential 
Gallic quality, in the author of the “Fables.” In his admirable 
summary, I note with satisfaction the prominence he gives to the 
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observation of natural beauty in La Fontaine. It has not been 
emphasised enough, even by French critics. If M. Doumic had had 
space at his command, he would, no doubt, have quoted for us the 
delicious confession—* Je wai jamais chanté que l’ombrage des bois” ; 
and the talent of La Fontaine for reproducing in soft, grey tones the 
features of the pleasant Corot-like country that he knew so well can 
scarcely be over-estimated. 

M. Ferdinand Brunot is one of the most active of M. Petit de 
Julleville’s collaborators. He deals with the linguistic changes of 
each successive century. M. Joseph Texte, whose acquaintance with 
English literature is known to be exhaustive, treats the highly im- 
portant subject of the literary relations of France with foreign 
countries in the eighteenth century, The work of bringing up this 
magnificent compilation to the year 1900 will be a very serious one, 
and hardly to be completed, surely, in fewer than three mors volumes. 
When the whole is in our hands we shall possess a better summary 
of the literary history of a country than exists elsewhere, not merely 
for France, but for any nation. It is greatly to be desired that some. 
publisher should have the spirit to make M. Petit de Julleville’s work- 
the model for an equally authoritative compendium of English literature. 

The abundance of M. Emile Faguet is extraordinary. He seems to 
write with both hands at once. There is advertised by him this 
autumn a second series of “ Politiques et Moralistes” ; for this I sent to 
Paris, but, as for some reason it was unattainable, a new kook by M.. 
Faguet, of which I had not heard, called “ Drame ancien, Drame 
moderne” (A. Colin & Co.), was forwarded instead. I would rather 
have read what the distinguished critic had to say about Ballanche and 
Quinet and Comte, than hear him talk about the drama in a vacuum. 
Bot M. Faguet is always interesting, and he regards the theatre 
as his particular province. ‘This ultimate (or quasi-penultimate) 
publication of his treats, more or less Socratically, of the nature 
of dramatic emotion. Why do we go to see a farce? That 
we may laugh. Very good. But why do we go to seo a tragedy ? 
That we may weep. But why are we anxious to weep? These are 
very ancient questions, revived and elaborately answered by M. Faguet 
in that most cheerful manner of his, in which he always reminds us 
of Calverley’s schoolmaster : 


“ Don’t they look brave 
As they undulate (undulate, mind you. 
From unda, a wave) ?” ý 


Is there any essential difference between comedy and tragedy ? 
None; there is a difference of degree. Is comedy, then, a picture 
of unhappiness, since it ends in marriage? It is, for marriage is 
the commencement of tragedy. Is any portion of human existence 
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unfitted for’ dramatic representation?. Yes, the honeymoon. And 
what Schopenhauer thinks, and what Shakespeare, seen through the 

.agreeable mist of M. Meziares’ commentary, would be likely to do, 

„and whether Chimène is of the family of Cidipus—that is what 

<“ Drame ancien, Drame moderne” is about, so that—to use a collo- 

quialism—if you like this sort of book, you see that this is a book- 
that you will like. : a % 

One of the things which the English newspapers are particularly 
anable to. understand is the constitution of the. French ‘Academy. 
They seem to take it as a personal affront if the elections are not 
conducted there as they would be here by a committee of the English 
Society. of Authors—none but popular novelists admissible, and these 
selected by the sole criterium of “sales.” Hence, when the fautewil 

` vacated by the death of the Duc d’Aumale was given to M. Hugéne 
Guillaume, several English journalists asked, “Who is he?” To 
these persons it may ‘very simply be replied that, without being the 
greatest, M. Guillaume is unquestionably the most accomplished living 
artist of France. His position there -is curiously like what with us 
_ ‘was that of Leighton, who, though a younger man, was the French - 
‘sculptor’s warm personal friend. The only objection to making M. | 
‘Guillaume one of the Forty could be his age, since he is in his 
‘seventy-sixth year ; but he is alert and vigorous in mind and body, and. 
may yet do good work. He has been connected with all the official art- 
‘corporations of Paris for many years, is professor of æsthetics- at the i 
Collège de France, is: Director of the Ecole des Beaux „Arts, has 
presided over the Académie des Beaux Arts.’ It would be impossible.. 
to find a more academic person, in the best sense, than M. Guillaume. 

- He has been one of the most distinguished sculptors of his time, ` 
and his own work in art has been always marked by the traces of 
intellectual effort. Whether in such ideal statuary as his “ Source de 
Poésie,” or in his noble busts, or in such portrait-figures as that of 
Rameau, which is the pride of the city, of Dijon, the sculpture of 
M. Guillaume has always been that of a thinker, It is not surprising 
to learn that the.modeller of .so many austere and uplifted heads has 
been the inspirer of . great thoughts in successive generations of 
ardent youthful learners. If there is the egotist in art, the man of 
splendid personal gifts—who expresses his private temperament and 
-can do no more,—there is also the leader of men, who collects others ` 
beneath the banner of an idea that he may conduct them to collective 
glory ; M. Guillaume is a type of the latter class, and he has his 
reward in the esteem and the enthusiastic regard of many eminent 
men younger- than himself. He is a great conservative influence 
‘to-day in the world of European art. , Dae 

In compliment to his new colleagues, and to prove himself an author, 
M. Guillaume publishes a volume of “ Notices et Discours” (L, H. May). 


z ` 
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These consist of some seven official orations or fanereal monographs 
prepared for ‘solemn occasions by the writer as President of the 
Académie des Beaux Arts. They deal with Charles Blanc, the 
eminent critic of art, who preceded M. Guillaume at the Collége de 
France; with Paul Baudry, the painter of those enchanting legends 
which are fading year, by year on the ceiling of the Opera House; 
with Jean ‘Alaux, painter, and Director of the French Academy in 
Rome through the most troublous years of its existence ; with Barye, 
the great veteran sculptor of animals; with Idrac, the Marcellus of 
French sculpture, whose tragic death in 1884 cut short in the prime 
of youth one of the unfulfilled glories of art. In each case we 
appreciate the warmth and light of M. Guillaume’s critical touch. 
He comes to us burdened with knowledge; chastened with experience ; 
no one now living has seen so much of art, has been confronted with 
so many of its variations, has kept abreast of its sinuous, breaking 
wave so long. His attitude is dignified and mournful, without ‘dis- 
tress; he gives way to none of the vulgar lamentations of the hero of 
a forgotten day. Still emotional, still full of hope and confident of 
sunrise, M. Guillaume continues to insist on the retention of the 
mental processes in art, and to préfer the soul of the artist to the 
eccentricities of his technique. In his dignified old age, the new 
Academician is one of the most inspiring figures of our time. 

One of those French novelists who are best known in England, 
and most cordially appreciated, M. Paul Bourget, pursues his course 
ag an artist with unwavering determination. This year he has been 
unusually abundant, but every one (I am sure) has read and enjoyed 
“ Voyageuses,” and most people have now had time to master 
‘Complications Sentimentales.” I have, however, to announce, 
besides these collections of short stories, a long novel, “ La Duchesse 
Bleue” (A. Lemerre), which is much more recent than either. It is 
an old story, “ Trois Ames d’Artistes,” redeemed from the columns 
of a newspaper, and re-written. Hence it belongs to a period when 
the hand of M. Bourget was not quite so free and light es it now is, 
when he surrendered a little too much to excessive psychological 
subtlety. The three souls are those of a brilliantly successful 
dramatist, of a leading actress, and of a portrait-painter who is a failure 
in his profession, while the somewhat acidulated and subversive moral 
of the book is that genius pays in the barrenness of its own soul 
for its ability to illustrate the distinguished emotions of others. 

The only laudable character in “La Duchesse Bleue ” is Vincent 
La Croix, the painter who cannot paint, while the illustrious dramatist 
Moran and the popular actress Camille Favier, confronted with 
Viticent in crises of passion and duty, fail in an abject manner to 
live up to the ideals which they illustrate so magnificently to the 
public. The theory is that excess of imaginative sensibility paralyses 
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"real sensibility, that he who drives fat cattle, in short, cannot possibly 
- be fat. This is a new and highly caustic presentation of the theory 
that art is essentially immoral, that (in fact) imagination is only a 
symptom of radical moral deformity. Perhaps the best answer to this 
is that, as a rule, it does not practically matter, since the artist, in 
preaching nobility, does more good than he does harm in acting 
ignobly. The three-cornered duel of the passions in “ La Duchesse 
Bleue,” moreover, is not one of M. Bourget’s most spontaneons efforts, 
yet, like everything he writes, its extremely refined and conscientious 
workmanship calls for our admiration. 

The indomitable Gyp offers us no respite, but produces master- 
pieces faster than her ad:nirers can read them. Hence I have missed 
“ Miquette,” and have only been able to catch her up by skipping 
“La Fée Surprise.” These I shall read some autumn when Gyp is 
giving herself a holiday. But I have accompanied her (if the 
expression is not too daring) on her “Lune de Miel” (Calmann 
Lévy), and have ‘been laughing all the time. Or—nearly all the 
time, for, as has been sorrowfully hinted before by this admirer of 
hers, Gyp is getting a little exacerbated. Her moon of honey has 
streaks or threads across it of a darker yellow, which I cannot help 
fearing must be of the nature of gall. But among these eighteen 
stories, or sketches, or Gypisms, there are several that are delicious. 
“La Cabane Norvégienne ” is capital satire; “ Le Chien Électrique” 
amazing for its bravura: and “Le Duel du Petit de Tremble” a really 
charming story in Gyp’s very best manner when she is “good.” 
Exceedingly funny she is in “ Honny soi qui mal y pense,” but dis- 
tinctly not “ good.” A . 

If I begin by admitting in terms as clear as I can make them that 
“ La Femme et le Pantin” (Mercure de France) is not suited for family 
use, perhaps I may be permitted to go on to say that I think it the 
most remarkable production of French fiction for many months. The 
author, M. Pierre Louys, has already published two books, “ Les 
Chansons de Bilitis,” a delicious piece of Hellenic mystification, and 
“ Aphrodite,” a novel of Greek life in Alexandria. He has tranz- 
lated Meleager and Lucian; he is a Humanist of the most pronounced 
type. In “La Femme et le Pantin” ho puts all his Hellenism 
aside ; he approaches us from a new direction. This is a modern 
romance, an episode of Spanish manners of to-day. A certain idle 
young Frenchman, André Stévenol, is alone in Seville at the Carnival, 
and is looking about him for an adventure. He takes part in the 
battle of the streets, and by flinging a painted egg contrives to break 
the little pearl-shell fan of a lady who is alone ina carriage. He sees 
her again, later, and something makes him scribble the magic word 
“ Quiero” on another carnival egg, and fling it into her carriage, A 
third time the charming Andalusian domino is whirled past him in 
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her carriage, and this time his own egg-shell falls at his feet, with @ 
‘direct challenge. He finds, -after some little trouble, that she is . 
Dofia Concepcion Perez, that her husband is in Bolivia, that she is- 
only twenty-two, and exquisitely beautiful. She gives him presently, 

- after scarcely any resistance, a rendezvous on the’ Empaluna road. 

All this is described with a delicious lightness, all the warmth and 
colour of Southern Spain concentrated in a few perfectly skilful 
sentences. But all this“proves nothing; this is a mere preltide. 
Stévenol is too restless on the appointed day to settle down to any- 
thing, and so, in order to wear away the morning hours, he pays a visit 
to a very wise man, Don Mateo Diaz, a bachelor of between forty and 
fifty, who has a reputation for’thorough comprehension of the female 
heart. He finds Diaz splendidly courteous, but aged, dejected, dulled. 
By-and-by the two men, with Latin freedom, expand into con- 
fidences, and Stévenol admits that Doña Concepcion Perez has done 
him the honour to promise to drive this afternoon on the road to 
Empalune. Then, to his utter astonishment, Don Mateo Diaz shrieks, 
“ Et cest la pire des femmes, Monsieur,’ Monsieur, entendez-vous, c’est 
‘la pire des femmes de la terre!” And then he tells his experience, 
which is the narrative of “ La Femme et le Pantin.” Nothing more 
happy in the way of an introduction was ever conceived, for, after 
being amused by what seems an agreeable and commonplace intrigue, 
the reader suddenly perceives that he is on the brink of what the 
newspapers call “ awful revelations.” 

Don Mateo Diaz amply justifies his words; he proves, in his 
pathetic relation, broken by his tears, that Concepcion Perez really is 
the wickedest woman in the whole world. Her wickedness is of no 
banal type; the nature of it is not to be guessed from a superficial 
familiarity with “French novels.” M. Pierre Louys has come across, 
or has invented, the most cruel type of the girl “ who can take care 
of herself” ever revealed to shocked and revolted man, and the happy 
seriousness of the Latin temperament enables him to carry it through 
situations where a loud guffaw would unquestionably break the 
go8’samer enchantment. A passion of the kind here so. skilfally 
analysed is no laughing matter to any one, but least of all to a 
Southern, end M. Louys has shown tact in making his infatuated 
hero a wealthy, middle-aged, and extremely dignified Spaniard. But 
the type of Concepcion herself is what mainly interests and exas- 
perates the reader; she is unique, a variety of the she-devil never 
before revealed to science; at all events, inso magnificently consistent 
a specimen. Unfortunately, it is not possible here-to illustrate the 
working out of this novel, which I must confine myself to denominat- 
ing magnificent, bluntly, without further proof offered. M. Pierre 
Louys appears at present to confine himself to subjects, of immense 
and vital interest indeed, but curiously difficult to discuss in cold 
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blood. Yet it would be an idle bigotry to deny that his marvellous 
power over language, his lucidity and gaiety, his originality of 
- approach, his palpitating and sparkling vitality, make him beyond 
question the most interesting of the young writers of France to-day. 

At Stafford House this'summer those amongst us who take the 
greatest interest in French thought had the advantage of listening to 
M. Edouard Rod, whose word, whether in criticism or fiction, always 
demands attention. M. Rod has just published a novel, “Le Ménage 
du Pasteur Naudié” (Fasquelle), which has the peculiarity of being 
better adapted to English readers than to French. This is a story of 
Protestant life to-day in La Rochelle, that decaying centre of the ` 
Reformed Church. The hero is a middle-aged “pastor, a widower, 
poor, with a family of little children, who has the misfortune to be 
fallen impetuously in love with. by a wealthy orphan coquette, -who 
insists on marrying him, and who leads him a miserable life, separat- 
ing him insidiously from God, from his flock, and even from his own ' 
children. In M. Rod’s methods there is always something a little 
chilly and unimpassioned. His points of conscience, his delicate pious 
scruples; his horror of the flesh and of the devil, and his concentrated 
observation of the social effects of religious conviction—all these are 
scarcely intelligible to the ordinary Parisian reader, who dismisses 
M. Rod as “toujours trop suisse” for his taste. But a public like 
ours, accustomed to the novels of Mrs, Humphrey Ward, should have 
no difficulty in thoroughly appreciating the standpoint of a book like 
“ Lo Ménage du Pasteur Naudié.” : 

The novel is in a very curious transitional state in France. The 
old standards of fiction seem to be disappearing; the new have not 
discovered their ultimate form. An extraordinary anarchy of taste 
prevails, and the very rare works of fiction which attract any general 
notice offer little indication of the trend of narrative art. A new 
-writer, M. Lucien Muhlfeld, has achieved a success with a painful, 
rather striking, not in the least original story, called “Le Mauvais 
Désir ” (Ollendorff). The delightful Academician, M. André Theuriet, ` 
one of the prettiest writers now living, has just published a charming 
romance in his familiar ribbonded style, ‘‘ Dans les Roses” (Ollendorff). 
These are in thé conservative camp; on the other hand, the young 
novelists outdo one another in studies either of barbaric violence or else 
of gross and abject egotism—revolt against civilised prejudice, and a 
profound clinical examination of the “ Moi” being the two themes on 
which the variants are mostly rung. These sketchy, experimental books, 
which often stand scarcely within the recognised frontiers of fiction, 
-sometimes present features of a curious intellectual subtlety, but are 
usually of a kind not safely to be recommended to Anglo-Saxon 
readers. Subjects the discussion of which in a scientific treatise is 
here forbidden by law, are commonly treated as matters of- entertain- 
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ment by the very latest school of young Parisian novelists. It would 
be narrow-minded to attribute this to inherent viciousness, but it 
certainly points to a danger in that furious hatred of “ the obvious ” 
which is the central cult of the school. Meanwhile, the public seems 
to be out of sympathy with these experimentalists, and the very latest 
news from Paris is that a publisher, who, greatly daring, hes ventured 
upon a popular edition of the works of Paul de Kock (Rouff), has 
achieved an enormous success! Between the publications of the 
Mercure de France and such naive gauloiserics as * Monsieur 
Dupont” lies extended the whole range of imaginative literature. 

The French are often charged with being impervious to exotic 
influences, but, I believe, very unjustly. A large section in 
Paris, as, indeed, in London, thinks nothing good that is 
not home-made. But Tourgenieff and Tolstéi were known in 
France long before they were heard of in England, and so, 
in later times, were D’Annunzio and Sienciewicz. To-day English 
readers are totally unacquainted with the extraordinary Swedish 
novelist, dramatist, alchemist and atheist, August Strindberg, yet in 
France not only has he a large following, but he exercises a positive 
influence. As Strindberg, if not read in Swedish, must be read in 
French, I mention here that two new books of his have been pub- 
lished in Paris this winter, “ Axel Borg” (Mercure de France), a 
novel, and “ Inferno” (Mercure de France), a study in autobiography. 
It ig useless to deny to Strindberg something like genius; he is 
amazingly vivid, agitating, and personal. But his mind works 
in tortuous and bestial paths; he is a sort of intellectual 
Ishmaelite, a sceptical egotist whose hand is against every 
institution. His trade, apart from authorship, app2ars to be 
that of a mathematician and a chemist; his foible is loathing 
and contempt for woman, in whom, like a medieval monk, he sees 
the devil incarnate. ‘Axel Borg” is a striking story of an inspector 
of fisheries, the wisest and most disagreeable of men, who goes out 
to a dreary island in the Baltic and falls in love with a girl, but will 
not marry her, because she cannot be induced to confess that Woman 
is at all points inferior to Man, At the close of the book, he goes 
mad. There is insanity in all Strindberg’s books. “ Inferno ” is simply 
a journal of part of the author's life, and shows him a sufferer from 
megalomania, and from the mania of persecution, and from the belief 
that people are trying to destroy him by electricity. It is a record 
of wretchedness and superstition and squalor told by a maniac who is 
a positive Lucifer of the intellect. Yet parts of this shocking book 
are interesting ; the author retains, even in the ruin of his brain, a 
marvellous grip on the attention, and the close of the narrative is 
almost admirable. As I write these lines another fragment of 
Strindberg’s autobiography appears in Stockholm, “To Damascus,” 
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in which he seems, like Huysmans and so many others, to be finding 
his way through the horrors and the agitations of an outcast life to 
the haven of Rome. Strindberg is certainly the most remarkable 
creative talent started by the philosophy of Nietzsche, and this may 
account for his influence over a certain class of minds in France. 

The historian of the future will probably see in the extraordinary 
condition of imaginative literature in France at the close of this 
century the influence of the Goncourts. It is they who have reduced 
all younger writers to make a blind appeal to sensation rather than 
to judgment; it is they who have destroyed the authority of criticism, 
and elected that a psychologico-literary analysis, founded on tempera- 
ment, shall take its place. All the fashionable catchwords of the 
moment, the theory of “ non-imitation,” the theory of “la personnalité 
stricte,” the theory of ‘‘l’égoisme artistique,” are the bequests of 
Edmond de Goncourt. Flaubert was the latest of the long succession 
of writers by whom the traditional principles of literary art were 
recognised and loyally obeyed. The Goncourts admitted no authority $ 
all dependence upon models was pronounced to be parasitical; the 
doors were thrown open to every species of licence. Even the secular 
limitations of the French language—its syntax, its prosody, the 
meaning and the arrangement of its words—were given over to the 
incursions of the barbarian. To-day we see the result of this revo- 
lutionary system of esthetics on the minds of a hundred youths, who 
possess all the arrogance and not one-tenth of the originality and 
genius which made tolerable in Edmond de Goncourt such unreason- 
able pretensions and such a degraded philosophy of literature. 

“In a casual summary of what is being read and written in Paris 
at this moment, it is extraordinary how little place is taken by poetry 
(although experimental verse of a certain unexhilarating kind abounds), 
how little by history or biography, how little by any of the serious 
branches of imaginative and philosophical literature. For several 
decades past, for some generations perhaps, no such barren field has 
presented itself at this season of the year. It is impossible not to 
feel that the distracting elements at work in the domestic Polity of 
France are rapidly paralysing all forms of serious literary produ 
The century, which has been one of such unexampled splendour, is going 
out in darkness; a few unsteady lamps, fitfully carried by hurrying 
hands, and these growing fewer and fewer, alone illuminate the sinister 
and closing gloom. And M. Ernest Legouvé, serene still in his close 
upon a hundred years, surveys an emptying scene which he has known: 
filled by the Chateaubriands and the Lamartines, the Hugos and the 
Flauberts, the Renans and the Taines. 

EDMUND GOSSE. 


THE ARCH-ENEMY OF ENGLAND. 


| WAS permitted in your February number to describe the part 
taken by the German Emperor in the development of the pro- 
blem in the Far East, which arose from the German occupation of 
Kiao Chao. I will now place before your readers facts that call for 
the gravest consideration of the ‘British public. They may, or may 
not, be within the knowledge of the Foreign Office, but as Lord 
Salisbury is fettered in his diplomatic dealings with Germany, and in 
a scarcely less degree with Russia, it follows that the information of 
Downing Street cannot always be utilised to the full extent against 
either of those aggrandising Powers. í 
Immediately after my statement that the Triple Alliance between 
Germany, Russia, and France, formed tacitly in 1895 to arrest the 
progress of Japan, had been revived in 1897 for the purpose of lower- 
ing the position of England in China, and of establishing in various 
parts of that country rights superior to hers, a semi-official com- 
munication was sent round to the papers to the effect that the British 
Government had received very satisfactory assurances from the German 
Government, and that there was no longer any doubt that the interests 
of the two States in China were the same, and that thəir policies 
would move on common lines. It is unnecessary to raise the veil as 
to the exact nature and origin of that assurance. The motives ` 
inspiring it were, however, due quite as much to the desire to allay 
the irritation of the Emperor William at the fathoming of his 
` plans and the discovery of his policy as to the honest belief that 
an Anglo-German accord should be in wisdom, and had been in fact 
established. The assurance, valueless in itself, although subsequently 
repeated in various forms, of which the alleged Anglo-German arrange- 
ment in ‘Africa is the latest, was in opposition to the facts. The 
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letters and verbal messages from Berlin to Windsor were of the 
nature of soporifics to lull suspicion, disarm indignation, and above 
all to prevent action, and they have succeeded, for to their influence 
and effect alone must be attributed the loss of the best opportunity to 
arrest Russia on the threshold of her design to absorb China. 

The arrangement between the Emperors of Germany and Ruasia 
on the subject of Kiao Chao and Port Arthur was a simple and epoch- 
marking convention, Russia wanted Port Arthur, Germany retained 
her claim to be repaid by China with a naval station for her share 
in the Liaotung business, and the following is a description of how 
the matter was arranged during the late autumn of 1897 and the 
ensuing winter. By the Cassini- convention, and the subsequent 
Secret Treaty, Russia was to acquire both Port Arthur (including 
Talienwan) and Kiao Chao, but it came to the knowledge of the 
Russian authorities that whenever they advanced to Port Arthur, 
Great Britain would make a very effective response with the occupa- 
tion of Kiao Chao. Thér/ was only one way of averting that conse- 
quence, and that was to/irrange for Kiao Chao passing into safe and 
friendly hands. Germany alone fulfilled the necessary conditions, and 
at the appyopriate moment she constituted herself the “ temporary 7 
guardian of Kiao Chao, thus closing the door to that place in England’s 
face. The exact significance of the word “temporary” in this case 
will presently appear. f 

` This description of how the occurrences in the Far East last winter 
came to pass is now generally accepted in official circles, with, how- ` 
ever, one „extraordinary reservation. It is asserted, and perhaps 
assumed by favourably placed diplomatists, that Germany’s action at: 
Kiao Chao was premature, and greatly disconcerted the Russian Go- 
vernment ! Affectation is a weapon not excluded ‘from the resources’ 
of diplomacy, and the personal understanding come to in the autumn 
of 1897, between the Emperors William and Nicholas, at St. Petersburg, 
was not one of those bonds that can be pigeon-holed in an official 
. bureau. The German Emperor came to the help of the ancient ally 
of his house, and his action was intended to have the. effect of 
embarrassing England, and to deprive her of the use of the’ most 
effective answer to Russia’s annexation of Port Arthur. If Germany: ° 
. had not secured Kiao Chao, Russia could not have absorbed the 
Regent’s Sword peninsula, for fear lest England should secure the, 
preferable naval station at Kiao Chao. To those who allége that 
Germany’s action was premature and disconcerting to Russia, it’ must 
be pointed out that it was essential that it should -precede any-move- 
ment on the part of Russia ; nor must it be overlooked that Germany’s 
acquisition of a' naval station in the vicinity of Peking provided 
Russia: with “a plausible excuse and - justification for obtaining’ one 
also. e ss | Ae) 
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The main fact of interest to the British people is that in the Far 
East the Emperor William, in 1897-98, played an unfriendly part to 
_ this country, and one subservient to Russia. It will be made clear 
before the end of this paper is reached that he played it, not inad- 
vertently, but from settled design. He went to Kiao Chao to oblige 
Russia and to discomfit England. But this is not all. The Russian 
ruler holds his personal promise to withdraw from Kiao Chao when - 
Russia is ready to take it over, and to provide Germany with com- 
pengation in some other part of China. The Triple Alliance against 
Japan of 1895 was then in full force against Great Britain. 

It would be useless and unprofitable to attempt to inquire into the 
personal causes of the German Emperor's anti-English policy. It has 
been paradoxically said that they have their origin in his being so very 
much of an Englishman in his views and character. The public 
and, from a German point, patriotic springs of his actions are clear 
enough, nor must it be supposed that there is any deep-rooted personal 
antipathy at the bottom of his action. He is very proud of the fact 
that a German dynasty reigns in England, and when he said that 
“blood is thicker than water,’ he really meant to express his 
satisfaction that the British nation had a Teutonic foundation. But 
while he lapses now and again into utterances of emotional tenderness 
towards the inhabitants of these islands the settled purpose of his life 
remains. That is to make Germany the leading commercial and 
colonial-State of the world. He has already met with marked success 
in the preliminary stages of that programme. ‘Ten years have seen a 
remarkable expansion of German trade and activity in every quarter 
of the globe; and a German war-fleet has been created formidable in 
ships, but still more formidable on account of the admirable personnel 
of the service. If there are naval officers and sailors on a level with 
our own in the world, they are the Germans, and the fact is not to be 
ignored in consideration of the ever-increasing numerical strength of 
that fleet, and the difficulty in obtaining men to man our own. 
In the realisation of the German Emperors designs England stood 
and stands in the way. Germany can only become the leading 
commercial and colonial Power by her downfall. The consummation 
of that catastrophe becomes, therefore, the first and the essential 
condition for the success of the Emperors policy. The Emperor- 
William is a man of ideas; but he is also a man who accepts facts, 
and the first fact he had to, and did, recognise was that the downfall 
of England could never be brought about by Germany alone in his 
time, for if he himself fails to be the architect of German supremacy. 
the sweetness of success will be gone. 

The plan of the German Emperor is the revival of the Continental 
alliance against England in a far more insidious and perilous form 
than was conceived by Napoleon. He has not merely written 
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“ Carthago delenda est,” but he has drawn up a plan or project for 
combined naval action between Germany, Russia and France. It is 
probable that the French Government is not aware of the origin or 
the object of the scheme, but the recent proposed augmentation of 
the French fleet is in accordance with the suggestions of the Russian 
authorities, who have the right under the Military Convention that 
served for some years in the place of a formal treaty alliance, to make - 
such representations for the common benefit of the Dual Allies. The 
German Naval Bill, the feverish activity (not realised in England) of 
the Russian dockyards in the Baltic and Black Seas, and the multiply- 
ing of those dockyards, are the factors in the calculation deliberately 
and carefully made by the Emperor William as to how the sceptre of 
the seas is to be wrested from Great Britain. The accuracy of the 
calculation is not to be disputed on paper. The British fleet is not 
now equal to the combined fleets of the three Powers; they are 
between them building twice as many ships as are being constructed 
in our dockyards, and in another four years it is assumed at Berlin 
that Britain will be in a state of ‘‘ manifest inferiority ” on her own 
element to this new Triple Alliance. The danger is of the gravest 
character, and it is not remote. 

In 1896, when the plan of the German Emperor for the formation 
of a great navy was first brought forward, Mr. Goschen made a strong 
speech in the House of Commons, and declared that England would 
build as many ships as any combination of Powers. The threat made 
some stir on the Continent, but threats are a mistake unless they are 
fulfilled.: England could then have built more ships than the three 
Powers combined, She cannot do so any longer, and, although she 
can still build a single ship more rapidly than her rivals, the superiority 
in this respect is far less than it was formerly. But these facts were 
not excluded from the Emperor’s calculations. “ It is true,” he wrote 
in substance, if not in words, “that England can construct in a year 
as many ships as Germany, France, and Russia together, and that her 
financial resources will bear an indefinite strain, but the time must 
come, if you go on building in a systematic and sustained- manner, 
when England will not have the men to man any more ships, and the 
supremacy of the seas will be lost to her. Even at present her fleet is 
really undermanned ; in war she has no conscription; the press gang 
is out of date, and would not work with her merchant service largely 
composed of aliens”—and, as he placed those thoughts on paper, there 
passed before his mind the vision of another Trafalgar, marking the 
downfall of England. What was only an idea as little as three years 
ago is now on the high road to becoming an absolute fact. England 
is being outstripped in the race of naval power; she will soon be left 
behind, not by any single Power, but by a combination of three 
Powers, and we shall then be haughtily told that forty millions of 
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‘British islanders are no match for two hundred millions of Conti- 
entals, who have given up the folly of fighting among themselves in 
rder to possess navies that can cope with the common and hitherto 

successful rival of them all. 

It must not be supposed that the German Emperor wishes the 

, destruction of England, or that he even contemplates such a project 
+as its invasion. His game is a far more skilful one than that would 
“be. He wishes to be in a position to exercise such pressure at any ` 
: moment by a display of naval power superior to her own that the 
British Government, sooner than face a doubtful struggle, will give 
.way—just as Japan did after Shimonoseki—and allow him and his 
riends to regulate matters in Africa, in the. Far Hast, and elsewhere 
as they wish, and to recolour the map as they choose. It may be said 
that this way of"proceeding would not answer in the case of England 
s it did in the case of Japan, The reply is that it has already answered. 
England gave way as completely last winter as Japan did in 1895. 
The arrangement carried out was that dictated by Russia, Germany, 
and France. England was thrust on one side. She was afraid to 
resent it because our Government knew it meant war with those three 
Powers. It is impossible to treat the Emperors plan as a chimera, 
for it has already done practical work. It has compelled England to 
give way exactly as he said it would, but in three years’ time the 
naval power of the allied Powers will be relatively and substantially 
far greater than now. Then we shall have to make still greater 
sacrifices, and to accept less useful compensation than even the barren 
and practically untenable Wei-Hai-Wei. 

Such were the calculations of the Emperor William, and, with the 
policy of England controlled and curbed by family influences of a 
philo-Germanic character, they would undoubtedly have resulted pre- 
cisely as their originator intended and assumed. But a new and 
unexpected factor has been introduced into the problem by the easily 
gained naval triumph of America, the sudden manifestation of an 
Imperial spirit in the United States, and the unexpected assertion of 
American pretensions in the Far East. In the twinkling of an eye 
almost this vital change has occurred in the international situation, 
and it is a change as beneficial to British interests as it is disturbing 
to the calculations of their opponent. It would be disturbing even 
if it were unaccompanied by the remarkable gravitation of England 
and America towards each other, and the unmistakable evidence 
afforded that the Anglo-Saxon races have grasped the fact of the 
solidarity of their interests throughout the world. It is the answer Pro- 
vidence has furnished to the Emperor's plan of the Continental alliance 
against the proud and confident island that claims the mastery of the 
seas, and that has girdled the globe with colonies and naval stations. 

‘Unlike his project, it is not the creation of artifice; it has come into 
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existence-in a natural and spontaneous manner, and it is based on th 
surest foundations in community of language and origin. In compariscy 
with this result, the overthrow of Spain in the late war, with the lo 
of her colonies, which she did not know how to govern, is trivial, ° 
In face of this new situation the Emperor has the choice of two 
- courses. He can arrest thé progress of his plans, he can curb hie. 
impatience, and he can watch. Tf he takes this course he will lose- 
the Philippines and the naval station on which he had long set hir ; 
heart. The Emperor is impatient, and he has a holy ‘horror « 
republics. The keynote of his policy is the maintenance and, . 
possible, the spreading of the monarchical principle, The trinmpll 
of the Americans, and the expansion of their power and ideas. that 
must ensue from it, are a rude shock to such schemes. The proba- 
bility is, therefore, that he will not wait, that he will do something 
impetuous, and that, before he knows where he is, he will find tha: 
he has no choice between submitting to a rebuff in the Philippine 
and a war with America. The American people, with characteristi 
shrewdness, have detected his resentment and hostility, and they ar 
_ in no mood to put up with brow-beating from any one. Considering 
that Americans took no inconsiderable part in the opening of Chin: 
and Japan to external influences, the only ground for surprise- is 
that they have been so slow in manifesting interest in the situation 
in the Far Hast.. But now that the impulse has been supplied, and | 
that the assertion of a claim to have a voice in it has been made, there 
will be no drawing back or hesitation in-pushing matters to a cone” 
clusion’ It is precisely in the Far East that the action, the mere . 
presence, of the United States is so disconcerting and disagreeable to’ 
the German Emperor. It disarranges all his plans, it deprives him- 
self and his allies of that ascendency in the China seas which they 
have twice asserted for their own benefit, and from which they saw a 4 
long train of future advantages. Under such circumstances, , the 
_continued proximity of the American and German squadrons at 
Manila, aggravated by the demeanour of the German officers, is full’ 
of peril. The peril may pass off, but it val only do so by the with- 
drawal of German pretensions. 

At this moment the question turns on whether the German ; 
Emperor can induce Russia and France to join him in a demonstration : 
of superior naval force to that possessed by the United States, both in i 
the Pacific and the Atlantic, and the answer to that question largely! 
depends on whether he and the Emperor of Russia between them can: 
exercise sufficient personal pressure in England to induce our 
Government, in return for some empty concessions in Africa, some 
easily-broken promises in China, to hold its hand; to hesitate for the 
necessary moment, while ‘they enforce their will on the United States. 
This is the peril to the creation of a real Anglo-Saxon alliance, and i 
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is one that is close at hand. From the very beginning of the crisis 
in the Far Hast, English policy has done nothing but hesitate and 
give way. It has allowed and assisted the creation of difficulties, 
that never would have arisen if it had only stood’firm at the beginning 
of the question. There now appears on the Scene, in a totally unexpected 
manner, the one ally who could and would adjust the balance of 


` power in the Far East in our favour. It is obviously to our 


interest to support that Power with all our strength, and to make 
every effort so that it shall not be discouraged and restrained on the 
threshold of the new and beneficial movement it is making towards a 
more active external policy—a policy which must inevitably be 
identical with and contributory to the success of our own. 

But if a moment’s consideration is only needed to establish the 
truth of this statement, it is also the case that there is a possibility of 
British policy and action being cramped and ineffective at the crucial 


. moment. When the time for decision and for action arrives—whether 


the crisis comes as a collision off the Philippines, or as a naval 
demonstration on the part of the three Powers, dragging Italy and 
Austria in their train—there will be no room for delay or indecision. 
The psychological moment in the life of the Anglo-Saxon races will 
pass with the flash of a never-recurring instant of time, and Hngland 
may not be ready to meet it. She will not be ready if the wiles of 
the German Emperor are of any avail. They’ have already served on 
a critical occasion to hamper and stultify British policy in the Far East. 
The menace of a Continental alliance to deter England, as a European 
Power, from taking the decisive step beyond the seas which would, in 
the end, make her independent of Europe has only to be faced in 
order to prove a brutum fulmen or a damp squib. But will it so be 
faced ? 

One reason for doubting our firmness and resolution is chat the 
British Government is blind to the growing belief on the Continent 
in the solidarity of Continental interests as against Anglo-Saxon, - 
Only those who live abroad in the centre of diplomatic and official 
influences can realise how strong a hold this opinion has gained on the 
minds of foreign statesmen, and not only statesmen, but the com: 
mercial and industrial leaders, as well, of the chief nations. I 
cannot bring this fact clearer before your readers than by translating 
the views of one of the most prominent representatives of Russia in a 
European capital : f 

“The United States of America has just made a wicked war on Spain, 
which they intend to spoil and to strip to the very end. The United States, 
admirable from the point of view of national vitality, are a Government of 
parvenus in the worst sense of the word, having not, in any degree, the 
traditions of a country which knows what it owes to itself and to others, 


England has perpetrated the seizure of Egypt and has placed its hand on the 
Suez Canal, a European work, and that in defiance of international law. 
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England, which represents one of the finest ethnical expansions in the world, 
has governmental habits proceeding from an absolutely-to-be-condemned. 
filibustering instinct, since it tends to introduce into the political customs of 
our civilised age the abominable practices of barbarous centuries. An Anglo- 
American alliance constitutes for Europé a very great danger—the greatest, 
perhaps, to which we have yet been exposed. England, thanks to our dis- 


se sensions, has established herself on the Nile. The same cause will enable her 


to perpetrate fresh encroachments at our expense. To struggle individually 
with England on the sea is a patent impossibility, so great is her naval 
power. We must put aside our amour-propre and league ourselves for the 
common interest. A Franc)-Russian-German alliance, to which Austria and 
Italy would be compelled to attach themselves, will do what is impossible for 
any one Power alone.” : 


The evidence in support of the existence of these views is increasing 
every day, and more than supports all I have said on the crisis that 
lies ahead, and not far ahead, in the life of this Empire. Still there 
is great reason to fear that the facts are not appreciated, and above 
all is there misconception as to the real policy and objects of the 
German Emperor. The time has not come for him to display his 
whole hand, and in the meantime his representations are accepted, 
and he is regarded as a possible ally. This influence ‘is to be > 
explained on private quite as much as on public grounds. The 
sincere desire for peace, the anxiety to let a long reign close without 
the sound of the cannon, has already enfeebled the arm of England, 
and given her adversaries advantages that they never should have 
possessed. The same motives may again produce the same results, but a 
cleavage between England and America at -the very. moment when a 
solid union was on the point of being cemented, would be too heavy 
a price to pay even for the personal gratification of one who is 
entitled to, and who has received, great consideration. The present 
international complications cannot well pass off without England 
having to make a momentous decision, and she will possibly have 
to take it in face of the threat of war. But sooner or later it will have 
to be taken, under the existing, or some different, set of circumstances. 
If she is unequal to the ordeal, a momentary but inglorious peace 
will have been obtained, but when the whole secret history of the 


' causes of our weak and vacillating policy in recent years is revealed, 


the British Monarchy itself will be doomed. 


